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WE publish in’another column a letter we have received 
from Mr. A. W. Flux, Honorary Secretary of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Association. ‘The sentence in the edi- 
torial note in our last issue with which Mr. Flux quarrels 
is the following :—“ Moreover, the point urged at the Con- 
ference by Miss Thompson, that it is easier to rouse en- 
thusiasm fora particular University than for a joint Board, 
is one of real importance of which we must never lose 
sight.” It will be observed that we did not assert, to 
quote Mr. Flux’s words, that “the enthusiasm for a parti- 
cular University is an essential of success in our work,” 
nor has any one, so far as we know, ever advanced such 
a proposition. But does Mr. Flux seriously deny that it 
is easier to rouse enthusiasm for, say, Oxford or Cambridge 
than for a joint Board? The experience of the London 
Society is conclusive on that point. There appears to be 
no enthusiasm in London for the Council or the Joint 
Board, while it is well known that in country Centres the 
enthusiasm for one or the other of the old Universities is a 
real force which aids materially in the maintenance of the 
work. The specially successful feature of the London work 
has been the arrangement of courses in educational se- 
quence over two or more Terms, and this was rendered 
possible by the peculiar conditions of the work in the me- 
tropolis, viz. (1) a large number of Centres within easy 
reach of one another, and (2) a body of resident lecturers 
all of whom were available for all the Centres. The testi- 
mony of those concerned in the organisation of the London 
work shows that the attainment of this end was rendered 
more difficult by the fact that there was only a voluntary 
Society, and not a University, at the back cf the work. 
That “enthusiasm for knowledge” is the main thing 
goes without saying, but the point at issue is whether 
the additional leverage given by the sentiment for the 
Universities is not a matter of “real importance” at the 
present time. We would ask our readers to exainine the 
editorial note again in the light of Mr. Flux’s comments. 

¥% 


THERE is, however, a much more serious point in Mr. 
Flux’s letter. He states that “at present the conditions 
under which certificates may be won by Extension stu- 
dents are almost as various as the fact of the existence of 
four central Boards permits.” We rubbed our eyes with 
astonishment on reading this sentence, for we shou'd have 
believed it impossible that any one concerned in the 
management of University Extension work should have 
been ignorant of the fact that the conditions under which 
certificates are granted by the four central bodies named, 
so far from being “almost as various as the fact of the 
existence of four central Boards permits,” are practically 
identical. A Terminal Certificate, whether obtained from 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, or Victoria, means that the 
holder has attended the lectures and classes regularly, 
has done the weekly papers for the lecturer, and has 
passed at the conclusion of the course an examination 
conducted by an examiner other than the lecturer. The 
course in the case of Oxford, Cambridge, and Victoria, 
must consist of twelve lectures, in the case of London it 
may consist of ten—that is the only difference. In the 
matter of Sessional Certificates even this slight difference 
disappears, for that certificate always represents a course 
of study including at least twenty-four lectures and classes. 
If Mr. Flux will refer to the official regulations issued by 
the various authorities, he will find that our assertion last 
month that “the unity which seems to have been con- 
templated by the resolution practically exists now” is 
entirely borne out by the facts. 

* + 
* 

We make no apology for publishing in this number a 
fairly detailed report of the recent Meeting of the London 
Local Centres Association, for, though the gathering was 
local both in origin and in character, the theme discussed 


is of pre-eminent interest wherever University Extension 
work is being carried on. As has been often remarked, 
the Class is perhaps the most distinctive feature of our 
system as contrasted with those of other educational 
agencies, and its efficient conduct is a matter of the first 
importance to all who have at heart the best interests of the 
Movement. Among those who took part in the debate 
were lecturers trained in the Oxford school, in the Cam- 
bridge school and in the London school, lecturers in his- 
tory, literature, and science, lecturers thoroughly versed in 
the conditions both of metropolitan and of provincial Cen- 
tres. The Meeting was therefore fortunate in calling forth 
a sum of collective and varied experience, nor did the 
students’ views of the matter fail of adequate expression. 
It is of course obvious, as more than one speaker pointed 
out, that with respect to method no rigid rule can be laid 
down for adoption in all cases and under all conditions ; 
none the less the debate cannot but have been productive 
of considerable advantage, as having both emphasised the 
supreme importance of the subject-matter and afforded an 
opportunity for the elucidation and exchange of diverse 
experiences. We commend to our readers-—and among 
them not least to the lecturers attached to the several 
Branches of the work—a careful study of the various 
opinions advanced ; possibly some who weie not present 
at the discussion will feel moved to contribute to our 
columns the expression of their individual views on this 
difficult and elusive topic. 
** 

WE find, with reference to the account which we gave 
last month of the Conference of Northern Associations 
recently held at Halifax, that we were in error in stating 
that the question of pupil-teachers’ courses was not 
discussed. The following resolution was moved by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Brooke, Vicar of Halifax, seconded 
by Professor Tout, of the Owens College, supported by 
Mr. b. F. Biooke, of Harrogate, an elementary school 
teacher, and carried unanimously :—“ That this Meeting 
of Secretaries of University Extension Centres in York- 
shire and Lancashire respectfully urges on the Education 
Department the great importance of maintaining and ex- 
tending the arrangements for pupil-teachers’ courses at 
present in force.” We greatly regret that, owing to the 
imperfection of the report from which we compiled our 
account of the Conference, we omitted this item last 
month. We understand that a record of the resolution 
has been duly forwarded to the Department. 

+ % 
* 

WE reprint in this number the more important passages 
from the recently published Annual Reports of the Oxford 
Delegacy and the London Society. Of these the former isa 
document full of encouragement to all those who are watch- 
ing with interest the development of the Movement. Over 
1,500 lectures delivered at 160 different Centres to audi- 
ences which week by week have averaged nearly 21,000 is 
a record of which the Delegacy may well be proud. Of the 
other features of the year’s work noticed in the Report the 
most important are the gradual falling-off in University 
Extension courses organised by County Councils, the rapid 
progress of the Reading College, the development of closer 
relations betwecn the several bodies engaged.in University 
Extension work, the establishment of the new /ouwvnal ; 
the continued success of the Summer Meeting, the pro- 
motion of class-teaching, and the appointment of District 
Directors to whom territorial “dioceses” have been 
assigned. We regard the last step as of the highest 
importance, and we trust that by this time next year the 
Delegacy will be ina position to report great improvements 
in local organisation under the guidance of Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Hoisburgh. 

*% 

Not less satisfactory is the 1ecord of work done during 
the past year in London. The most notable feature in 
the Report is the steady improvement in continuity of 
study, as evidenced by the increase in the number of 
Sessional Certificates awarded. It was thought last year 
that a total of 136 was eminently satisfactory ; this year 
the number has risen to over 300. ‘The Society are also 
to be heartily congratulated on the success which has 
attended their efforts to establish and maintain Centres 
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in artisan districts ; in this connection they have received 
most valuable assistance from the Technical Education 
Board of the County Council. We regret to see that a 
deficit is still announced, which cannot but tend to hamper 
the Council in the fuller development of the work they have 
in hand. Strenuous efforts are being made to reduce this 
incubus, which, as many of our readers are aware, was 
incurred eighteen months ago in connection with the Con- 
gress held to signalise the coming-of-age of the Movement. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the next balance-sheet will 
shew a more favourable financial condition. 
** 
* 

THE University Extension College at Reading is mak- 
ing wonderfully rapid progress alike in buildings, in equip- 
ment, and in organisation. We print elsewhere a short 
summary of the Principal’s Report, in which reference is 
made to the recent incorporation of the College, to its 
organisation in four departments, and to its close associa- 
tion with the Board of Agriculture, with the Dairy Farmers 
Association, and with the County Councils of Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire. The Oxford Delegacy and 
Mr. Mackinder are alike to be warmly congratulated on 
the success of the new enterprise which they inaugurated 
in 1892. 

* % 

THE Revue du Clergé Francais, which reaches us from 
Paris, contains an exceedingly interesting account of 
“Les Cours de Vacances 4 Oxford” from the facile pen 
of the Abbé Trésal. Here is a description of a lecture 
(on a theological subject) the accuracy of which will-be 
immediately recognised by all who are familiar with a 
Summer Meeting audience :—‘‘ Dans cet auditoire le sexe 
fort entrait & peine dans Ja proportion de un sur vingt ; 
des dames, généralement d’age mitir, formaient le reste. 
Toutes ces ‘misses’ 4 lair grave prenaient des pages de 
notes ; les discussions ardues sur la justification ne les 
effrayaient point, et c’est & peine si quelques unes sommeil- 
laient doucement pendant l’expose de la doctrine de la 
Grace. A voir toutes ces tétes penchées, attentives sur leur 
cahier, un souvenir m’est revenu, accompagné d’un regret : 
je me croyais 4 la Sorbonne en plein xvue siécle.” The 
writer seems to have been much impressed with every- 
thing he saw and heard, and particularly by the “ qualités 
peu communes du conférencier (the Rev. C. G. Lang), 
successeur du docteur Newman 4 la cure de Sainte-Marie 
d’Oxford.” “C’est un tempérament d’orateur, mais il se 
contient, car j’imagine que des gestes et quelques éclat, de 
voix effaroucheraient Je public anglais, qui semble surtout 
apprécier chez l’orateur le calme de la voix et la sobriété 
des mouvements.” It is satisfactory to learn that the 
Parisians were not chilled by their reception, for the Abbé 
writes :—“ L’hospitalité brittanique a éte aussi délicate que 
magnifique. C’était bien avec une véritable cordialité 
que M. Marriott, a la fin de la soirée quia clos la premiére 
partie du meeting, remerciait le petit groupe de Francais 
d’étre venus a cette réunion et Jes invitait 4 se trouver 
Yannée prochaine au mois d’aotit A Cambridge.” And the 
Abbé strongly advises his compatriots to go there. 
“ Oxford et Cambridge,” he says truly, “reservent bien ces 
surprises charmantes 4 homme d’étude qui, s’il est muni 
dun ticket d’étudiant, ne payera point trop cher les 
jouissances variées. Les Francais qui iront & Cambridge 
en reviendront contents.” 

*,% 

WE predicted, only two months ago, that the career of 
Mr. Owen, who matriculated at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas Term as a Commoner of Balliol College, 
would be watched with sympathetic interest by all who 
are concerned in the University Extension Movement. 
We could hardly have ventured to hope that before the 
end of his first Term Mr. Owen would have been elected 
to a Balliol Scholarship. It is an event absolutely without 
precedent in the history of the Movement. Mr. Owen 
was formerly a factory-hand at Oldham, knowing nothing 
of higher education except through the medium of 
University Extension lectures. But his remarkable 
capacity had arrested the attention not only of the lec- 
turer, Mr. Hudson Shaw, but of the Oxford examiners 
who had periodically examined the work of the Oldham 
Centre. Consequently means were found to bring Mr. 


Owen into residence at Oxford. He has come and he has 
conquered. Inthe recent History Scholarship examination 
at Balliol he fairly distanced all competitors, and was forth- 
with elected onto that famous foundation. This remark- 
able achievement will serve only to stimulate an interest 
which has, we trust, already been widely aroused in a 
career of singular promise. 
+ * 

IN view of the strong interest excited by the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education and the 
importance of the issues involved, the University of Cam- 
bridge have decided to invite representatives of the chief 
educational authorities and institutions in the country to 
attend a Conference at Cambridge next July, to consider 
questions arising out of the Report. Our readers will 
remember that it was a similar meeting held at Oxford 
which led to the appointment of the Commission. It can 
hardly be doubted that the assemblage of such a represen- 
tative body as it is proposed to invite will result in some 
definite action with a view to the realisation of the recom- 
dations of the Commissioners. The activity displayed by 
the two great Universities in this matter is a most 
encouraging feature. 

+ % 

THE good work begun at Reading and Exeter already 
shows signs of spreading. A movement has been started 
at Colchester with the object of creating an institution in 
that town on the lines of the Technical and University 
Extension College at Exeter. A meeting of representa- 
tives of the Corporation, the Technical Education Com- 
mittee, the University Extension Committee, the School 
Board, and other bodies was recently held, at which it 
was decided to call early in the new year a Conference 
of the various Committees concerned, to consider the 
scheme then formulated. In one respect Colchester 
possesses for this purpose a marked advantage over 
Exeter, in that it enjoys a vicinity to its patron Uni- 
versity nearly as close as that of Reading in relation to 
Oxford. 

+ % 

THE Oxford Delegates have made during the past Term 
five appointments to their staff of more than ordinary 
interest. Mr. Wells, Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College, who has long been closely associated with the 
Extension Movement, has formally joined the lecturing 
staff as lecturer on the History of the University. Mr. 
Garstang, Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, has 
been appointed Lecturer in Biology,and Mr. De Sélincourt, 
who is taking a leading part in the teaching for the new 
School of English Literature, has been appointed lecturer 
in that subject. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, late Scholar of 
Balliol College, has been appointed Jecturer in Modern 
History, and Mr. Sidebotham, late Scholar of Balliol 
College, in Ancient History. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Side- 
botham were among the most brilliant men of the year 
in their respective Schools, and it is not less interesting 
than significant to mark the eagerness of men of the 
highest University distinction to take part in the teaching 
organised “beyond the limits of the University.” 

+ % 
* 

THE new School of English Language and Literature 
which has just been established in Oxford has already 
given promise of vigorous life. The arrangements made 
for teaching the various subjects comprised in the final 
examination in honours (the first of which will be held 
next June) have reached a fair degree of completeness. 
Tutors and lecturers have beenappointed by some Colleges 
and by the Association for the Education of Women; and 
during this present Term courses of Jectures have been 
given on the philological, literary, and historical branches 
of the subject. The number of students reading for the 
School is considerably larger than was generally expected. 

+ % 


* 

THE Oxford University Day Training College has now 
completed the third year of its existence, and a report of 
its work during the past year has lately been issued by 
the Delegacy. The Report is of special interest inasmuch 
as the establishment of such Colleges at the two older 
Universities is comparatively recent. From it we learn 
that, although at present, owing to the considerable 
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expense of life at the University, the number of students 
is small, the measure of success achieved by them proves 
clearly that the best of the Queen’s Scholars are able to 
make excellent use of a University education. To this 
attempt of the University to bring into more intimate 
convection primary and secondary education the Educa- 
tion Department has given material assistance by recog- 
nising success in many of the examinations necessary 
for the degree of B.A., as excusing the student from most 
of the examinations in the second part required by the 
syllabus of the Department. It is to be hoped that a 
larger number of Queen’s Scholars will in the future avail 
themselves of the advantages thus offered by University 
Day Training Colleges. But for this end it is necessary 
that the authorities of the Colleges should be enabled to 
offer to deserving students more exhibitions than they 
can at present afford. The funds for these must be raised 
rather by private benefactions than by the Universities 
themselves—at least while their present financial condition 
continues. 


% ie 
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NOTHING is more significant of the tendency towards 
unification in English education than this constantly 
closer relations between the Universities and the teachers 
in elementary schools. In addition to the Day Training 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, there are similar 
institutions attached to each of the three Colleges of the 
Victoria University. The Residential Training Colleges 
are also showing signs of a wish to obtain help from the 
Universities. Thus four full courses by Victoria Ex- 
tension lecturers are being delivered during the present 
Session at the College at Warrington. We hope to give 
in an early number a fuller account of the work that is 
being done at these institutions. 

*# 

WE are very glad to learn that Mr. T. H. Warren, the 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, has published in 
pamphlet form the Address which he delivered to the 
members of the Teachers’ Guild at their sixth annual Con- 
ference at Bath. The Address, to which the President 
has given the title of Aducation and Equality, is singularly 
thoughtful, stimulating, and suggestive. Will Education, 
he asks, produce Equality, as the term Is ordinarily under- 
stood? On the contrary, it will tend rather to emphasise 
inequality. ‘* Nowhere is the survival of the fittest more 
conspicuously true than in the field of education.” We 
have no doubt that Mr. Warren is right. Nor is he less 
entirely right in his definition of the true scope and spheie 
and meaning of education as a “bringing out of the facul- 
ties contained in the pupil,” not as a putting something 
into him. “ The danger of the old system,” he writes, “or 
want of system was the danger of educational quackery, of 
neglect, or careless or misguided experiment on bodies not 
vile but_precious—the bodies, the minds, the souls of our 
children. The danger of the future is monotony, the forc- 
ing of all into one routine however good, the absence of 
experiment or various adaptation to the variety of in- 
dividual character.”. We warmly commend this thoughtful 
essay to parents, teachers, and all who are interested in 
education. 

% 
* 

WE regret to learn that our contemporary the Aowrne- 
mouth Students Association Gazette will cease to appear 
after the issue of next month. The Gaze?/e has, under 
the wise and vigorous editorship of Miss Punch, done 
valuable service to the cause of University education in 
Hampshire and elsewhere. It has been eminently a 
students’ journal, written by students for students, and it 
has filled a vacancy in University Extension literature 
which must not be suffered to reappear. The December 
issue contains two further contributions, from Southampton 
and Bournemouth, in solution of the ever-present and 
ever-interesting problem “ How we raise our money.” 

+ % 
* 

THE significance of the Havre Congress was ably ex- 
plained by Mr. Mackinder in our November issue. Its 
discussions have already begun to bear fruit. At Charleville 
in the Ardennes, a somewhat eclectic course of twelve 
single lectures came to an end just before Christmas. 


The subjects of the lectures were Descartes, Water, Poetry, 
Fermentation, French Language and Literature, Tides, 
the Army of the Loire, Virulent Disease, Corneille, Air, 
Toleration, and Dangerous Foods. This is somewhat 
confused feeding, but at any rate it marks a beginning. 
The subject of the last lecture, given appropriately just 
before Christmas, may have been intended to hint at the 
danger of mental indigestion. Ten lecturers took part in 
the course, and the most interesting feature in the scheme 
is the fact that the teachers from the Lycée and from the 
Normal School co-operated in the work. This sign of 
friendly feeling drew a letter from no less ‘a person than 
the Minister of Education himself, who wrote to commend 
“this close association between two grades of the teach- 
ing profession.” 


* * 
* 


SIMILAR activity is manifested in other towns. At 
Lucheux, the Mayor has taken the lead, and with the help 
of three of his colleagues is giving a course of sixteen 
weekly lectures during the winter months. Three of the 
lectures of this course are on scientific subjects ; the rest 
may be described as dealing with the duties of citizens. 
This series is more like a course of University Extension 
lectures than anything yet arranged in provincial France. 
Elsewhere the movement for the education of adult 
citizens seems to be taking the form of recreative evening 
continuation schools. This is specially the case at Frian- 
court, Louvencourt, and Pont Rémy. At Combles a 
merchant has lent a lantern for the use of the evening 
classes, and at Amiens an anonymous donor has given 
£4 for a gold medal to reward the local teacher who 
shows most zeal in the new movement. 

*% 
* 

THE C7@/zen, the organ of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, extends in its Novem- 
ber number a cordial greeting to the Uuzversily Extension 
Journal, It makes, too, the interesting announcement 
that Dr. Edmund J. James, who has been closely identified 
with the Movement in Philadelphia from its inception, bas 
accepted a “call” to the University of Chicago, where he 
is to bein charge of the Extension Department. We wish 
Dr. James all possible success in his new and important 
work, 

*% 
* 

THE November issue of the Aznals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science contains several 
articles of great interest, notably one dealing with “ Swiss 
Political Experiments,” from the pen of M. Louis Waurin, 
of the University of Geneva. Another is devoted to 
“Vacation Courses in Economics and Politics,” special 
mention being made and details given of the Oxford Sum- 
mer Meeting, the Philadelphia Summer Meeting, and the 
Summer School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass. 
There is, as the writer justly observes, “no better evidence 
of the growing popular interest in economic and political 
subjects than the attention given to them in the pro- 
grammes of various schools, conventions, and meetings, 
which have become sucha characteristic feature of Ameri- 
can [and he might have added of English] summer life.” 

*% 
* 

THE interest in University Extension grows apace in 
Germany. Of this fact there are many evidences. Only 
last month we noticed the fact that a Government grant 
had been made in Austria for the support of the Movement 
in that country. We have lately received the autumn 
number of Lvglische Studien, a magazine published in 
Leipsic, the whole of which is devoted to an account of the 
history of University Extension, from the pen of Professor 
Nader, of Vienna. We know of no German better quali- 
fied to write it, and no article which, within similar com- 
pass, gives a more admirable or succinct account of the 
Movement and its methods. - We have received; too, from 
Professor Edward Reyer, of the University of Vienna, an 
advance copy of a new and bulky publication with the 
title of Handbuch des Volksbildungswesens, published in 
Stuttgart. Among other articles of great social and edu- 
cational interest is one dealing with the history of Uni- 
versity Extension in England, America, Austria, Scandi- 
navia, Belgium, and Hungary. 
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LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 
THE FUNCTION AND CONDUCT OF THE CLASS, 


as 
Y the courtesy of Canon Elwyn, Master of the Charter- 
B house, the first Meeting for this Session of the Lon- 
don Local Centres Association was held in the 
Tapestry Room of that institution on Saturday afternoon, 
November 30. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Chairman of the 
Association, presided, and the following Centres were 
represented by one or more members :— Gresham College, 
Bermondsey, Bromley, Brondesbury, Chelsea, City of Lon- 
don College, Croydon, Epsom, Fulham, Greenwich, Hamp- 
stead, Lewisham, Marylebone, Morley College, North 
Hackney, Notting Hill, Richmond, Toynbee, University 
Hall, Upper Holloway, Woolwich. There were also pre- 
sent by invitation the following Lecturers :—Mr. Boas, 
Mr. Bond, Mr. de Burgh, Mr. Parkyn, Mr. Wicksteed ; 
and Dr. Kimmins, Secretary of the London Society. The 
total attendance was about 65. 

The subject announced for discussion was “ The Class— 
what it is, and what it might be.” 

The proceedings were opened bya Paper by Mr. GRANT 
(Lecturer to the Cambridge Syndicate and the London 
Society), which in his absence was read by Mr. Tatton. 
He said the subject was one which had often provoked 
thought in him, and sometimes despair. What was the 
origin and first intention of the “class”? When first the 
Local Lectures were established by Cambridge it was felt 
that asystem of mere popular lectures was unworthy of the 
patronage and direction of the University, and so it was 
laid down that the number of lectures in the course must 
not fall below a certain fixed standard, there must be 
weekly paper-work for those who desired to make thorough 
study of the subject, and there must be an examination 
leading up to the award of certificates. But still the 
machinery was not sufficient. More direct personal con- 
tact between teacher and pupil was thought to be neces- 
sary, and hence arose the “class.” What was its present 
position? It must be noted in the first place that great 
stress was Officially laid upon class work. Attendance at 
class was made a szze gud non for the gaining of certifi- 
cates, and the Cambridge Syndicate had lately taken steps 
to make this regulation more binding and effective. In 
the recently published Secondary Education Report very 
great emphasis was laid upon the class work—there the 
lecturer came into personal touch with his students, the 
teaching was conversational, and all the defects that might 
be found in the rest of the machine were compensated for 
and remedied. For himself, he confessed that this insist- 
ence was a danger. For the class was not what it pre- 
tended to be. “Conversational” was its official epithet. 
Speaking from his own experience and from conversation 
with his fellow-lecturers, he said that that was an ideal 
that they did not reach—nay, it was doubtful whether it 
even corresponded to their efforts. The only sense, usually, 
in which the class was conversational was that the matter 
was more extempore than in the lecture, and less attention 
was devoted to the style. But if it took more than one to 
make a conversation (which seemed a reasonable view), 
there was little conversation in Extension classes. Failure 
to make the class conversational was the almost—though 
not absolutely—universal confession that he had heard, 
especially among lecturers on literature and science. For 
his own part hedid not wonder at it ; he would rather wonder 
if the opposite were the result, for all the surroundings and 
circumstances were hostile to the idea of conversation. In 
the first place, the students were personally unknown to 
the lecturer ; they were in many cases unknown to one 
another ; they were of different social positions, and of 
widely varying ages. Such a body could not be treated as 
students preparing for an examination at a University. 
Those who had questions to ask were shy of asking them ; 
those who were most ready to speak wanted information 
on subjects beyond the scope of the more backward 
students whom the class ought most to help. Secondly, 
the physical surroundings were against them. The class 
was nearly always held in the same room as the lecture, 
and in London nearly always a/ter the lecture. An audi- 
ence of 100 would yield perhaps on an average a class of 


25. These 25 would occupy the same places in the class 
that they had occupied in the lecture. They would be 
therefore dotted about irregularly over the surface of the 
room. If they were induced to come to the front once, 
they would be found by-and-by scattered about the room 
again, and under such circumstances conversation was 
impossible and effective teaching of any kind extiemely 
difficult. Again, the conversational idea was, he believed, 
a false and impossible one. Conversation was a matter 
for equals in knowledge, and the lecturer had or ought to 
have a superiority of knowledge over his students. He 
did not think they ought to aim at discussion in the sense 
of debate, for teaching ought to be largely authoritative, 
and a debate implied the absence of authority or its pre- 
sence in the majority. The most, it seemed to him, that 
could be hoped for on these lines was a fairly numerous 
crop of questions ; and the quantity of these he thought 
should be greater than it was. He had said that there 
were exceptions to the rule that he had been describing. 
He had heard of cases in which the class was not a mono- 
logue. In Leicester a London lecturer giving a course cn 
Political Economy used in the class definitely to ask ques- 
tions of his audience, and—what is more remarkable— got 
answers to them. And it seemed that his students found 
this method pleasant and instructive—as he himself could 
well believe. And there was a literature lecturer whose 
classes during a course on English Novelists became an 
arena in which all manner of vexed questions were fought 
out. These were happy exceptions, but they did not in- 
validate the truth of the general picture he had drawn. 
What suggestions, then, could be made for improve- 
ment? Some were for abolishing the class altogether, as 
making too long a claim on the attention, as being often 
but another and a very slipshod lecture, and as producing 
nothing but weariness to body and brain. But this was 
sheer anarchy and contempt of constituted authorities. 
The institution of the class was safely entrenched under 
the protection of Joint Board and Delegacy and Syndicate, 
and secure from the attacks of Nihilists. For himself, he 
would be very sorry to see it abolished. It did good even 
now in some cases, and might do more in the future. But 
it needed amendment. The insistence upon its “con- 
versational” character should be dropped, and its conduct 
should be left to the more free discretion of the lecturer. 
He might utilise it in dealing with common errors and 
misconceptions in the papers of the students; in going 
through the questions themselves, and giving outline 
answers of each ; in conducting the study—in the case of 
historical subjects—of some special book of original au- 
thority on which the course was based. In the last-named 
case it would be desirable to confine the class to the paper- 
writers. He felt that the class should, if possible, be held 
in another and a smaller room than the lecture-hall, and 
before rather than after the lecture. It should also have 
a definite limit of dernarcation, which would tend to keep it 
better together and out of danger of becoming slipshod. 
In conclusion he wished it to be understood that his 
remarks were not to be taken as in any sense representa- 
tive of the opinion of the lecturers as a whole, but as 
personal to himself. 

Miss CAREY (University Hall) read a Paper on the sub- 
ject, in which she said that the official description of the 
class read most promisingly to the eager student, but that 
it was not actually realised in practice. This wasa very 
lamentable state of things, for great advantages would 
accrue if this important feature of the work could be made 
to carry out the intention of its establishment. Speaking 
herself not as a Lecturer, nor as the Secretary of a Centre, 
but simply as a student, she had seen that a considerable 
diversity of method was necessary, according to the special 
capacities of the lecturer and the character of the subject. 
The form, however, was of subordinate importance if the 
spirit was there. But there was plainly a fault somewhere. 
Some held that it was on the part of the students. But 
these were often nervous, and needed a tactful lecturer to 
draw them to an enunciation of their difficulties. More- 
over, a student was often bewildered by the amount of 
information he had heard in the lecture, and needed time for 
its digestion before he was in a position to explain his 
supplementary requirements ; she therefore felt that it 
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would be generally wiser to use the class principally for 
the discussion of the previous week’s lecture, without 
however forbidding questions on that just delivered. As 
to whether the class should be held before or after the 
lecture she had an open mind, there being disadvantages 
attaching to both methods. With regard to the matter of 
the class, it was very illuminating and encouraging to the 
students to have their papers commented upon by a 
sympathetic lecturer, especially in the case of the expression 
of opinions which were open to challenge or objection. 
In such matters it was the lecturer who must lead—must 
draw out the timid and repress the too persistent, giving to 
all who deserved it their due meed of attention. Lecturers 
perhaps hardly realised how valuable their marginal notes 
on the weekly papers were to students; a judicious 
remark thus indicated often cleared up a whole brood of 
difficulties ; if more of this kind of comment could be given 
in the class, it would vastly enhance it value. Above all, 
a lecturer should endeavour to put his pupils at their ease 
in class—to be encouraging in manner—to avoid sarcasm ; 
at the same time discursiveness should be stopped, and 
undue loquacity curbed. The essence of the whole matter 
lay in the necessity that in the class the lecturer should 
shew himselfa true Zeacher ; it was the temperament of the 
born teacher—as opposed to the mere lecturer—that 
enabled a man to establish cordial relations between hiin- 
self and his class, to inspire them with courage and 
confidence, and to stimulate and interest them, so that 
their minds might play freely round the subject, and be 
braced up into that keen and alert attitude in which the real 
significance and expansion of the thought might be vividly 
perceived and fastened upon. The true proficient in the 
art of teaching possessed the power of grasping a problem 
from the questioner’s point of view, so as to provide him 
with a genuine and lucid answer to his difficulties. 

Mr. Boas (Lecturer to the Oxford Delegacy and the 
London Society) said that all must have listened with 
great interest to the two Papers that had been read, and 
with much that had been urged in both all would doubt- 
less have agreed. But he considered that it would bea 
serious admission of failure in an important department 
of their work if no reply were forthcoming to the double 
attack that had been made against the present position of 
the class in the Extension system. For himself, he had 
no hesitation in asserting that the class could be, and often 
was, a most effective part of the Extension machinery, 
and he might mention that he had been in the habit 
of employing almost all those methods which had been 
suggested as features in a possible reform. He greatly 
preferred a smaller room for the class where possible ; 
but this could not always be managed. He felt it to be a 
matter of the utmost importance that the lecturer should 
have as carefully thought over beforehand what he was 
going to say and do in the class as in the lecture. A 
successful class was, in nearly every case, the result of 
elaborate previous preparation. As for the special methods 
to be employed, these must vary very largely according to 
the subject, the audience, and the lecturer’s temperament. 
No one could lay down hard and fast rules on such a sub- 
ject. But he had found specially profitable the critical 
discussion of the papers done by the students, anda short 
survey of their general features. In this way faults could 
be more clearly explained than was possible in notes on 
the individual papers. It was also occasionally advisable 
to read out a specially good answer for the benefit of the 
whole class; this afforded a stimulus and help to the 
weaker students. These methods were not, however, in 
themselves sufficient to make the students the active 
factor in the class which they should be. He had there- 
fore increasingly adopted during the last two or three 
years the plan of asking the students questions, and, 
though now and then some one would beg to be excused, 
the results of this procedure had, on the whole, been 
decidedly satisfactory, especially in the promotion of life 
and interest in the class. In this way difficulties in the 
text of a recondite work might be cleared up, and the full 
meaning of special passages developed and illustrated. 
Another useful method of questioning was to direct the 
student’s attention to subjects akin to those dealt with in 
the lecture. Thus a lecture on //ius Caesar might lead 


to questions on other plays referring to the same period, 
as Cato or Catiline. These were merely instances of a 
method which might be infinitely varied in detail, and 
which, he believed, went a great way towards solving the 
problem under discussion. The class thus became organic, 
every member contributing to its vital action. Having 
witnessed the inspiriting result of the process, he was 
filled, not with the “despair” to which Mr. Grant had 
alluded, but with cheerful confidence in the future of this 
side of Extension work. 

Mr. WICKSTEED (Lecturer to the London Society and 
the Oxford Delegacy) said that the matter was one for the 
consideration of lecturers rather than of students, as it was 
with them that the initiative lay. But it was exceedingly 
difficult to lay down any definite rules in a matter of this 
kind. Every successful lecturer thought that his success 
was due to his method, and was inclined to recommend it 
to others. But a method was a very personal affair, and 
was not to be communicated to, or adopted by, others 
with any certainty of success. The matter under dis- 
cussion really depended to a large extent upon another— 
the nature of the weekly questions. Some lecturers set 
these on the matter of the lectures ; others studiously 
avoided this plan, and devised questions on topics that 
lay outside the direct scope of the lectures. He himself 
belonged to the latter category, believing that thus his 
students might become helpful fellow-workers with him. 
He constantly profited by the suggestive remarks made in 
the weekly papers submitted to him; in suchcases he would 
take these as matter for discussion in the class. He felt 
strongly that the formation of a genuine judgment—the 
expression of what the writer had really felt or thought 
out—was of far greater educational value than the state- 
ment of an opinion which was merely correct ; unless the 
views expressed in a paper were part of the writei’s 
individuality, they were, however elaborate and faultless, 
of no real value to him. He therefore always encouraged 
independence of thought among his students, whence he 
derived ample and excellent material for the class dis- 
cussion. In other cases other considerations must 
determine the best method—there could be no regulations 
of general applicability. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. ANDERTON (North 
Hackney), Mr. GIBSON (Richmond), Mr. DE BURGH 
(Lecturer to the London Society and the Oxford Delegacy), 
Miss PARTRIDGE (Epsom), Mr. TREMAIN (Upper Hollo- 
way), and Mr. CRANFIELD (Fulham). 

Mr. PARKYN (Lecturer to the Cambridge Syndicate and 
the London Society) said, with reference to Miss Carey’s 
closing remarks, that it was indeed the function of Exten- 
sion lecturers to ¢each, but that they were confronted by 
the difficulty that they had to meet a twofold demand 
—to speak to the public and to teach the student at the 
same time. The division of their work into lecture and 
class was designed to help them in this difficulty. As 
to the conduct of the class, “conversation” might be 
possible in the case of literature courses, where diversity 
of judgment was allowable, but when the subject was 
of a scientific character, this method was not to be 
encouraged, as the lecturer dealt with facts, and a 
point of view was either right or wrong ; moreover, he 
himself had often very large classes, with whom he could 
only deal as a whole, the conversational element being 
excluded by force ofnumbers. He was strongly of opinion 
that attendance at the class should be restricted to those 
who were writing papers ; only thus could the true intent 
of the class teaching be properly realised. 

Mr. Ta1TON (Chelsea—Vice-Chairman) said it was 
plain that the method of the class must vary according to 
the individuality of the lecturer and the character of the 
subject. But there was evidently a wide-spread feeling 
that on the whole it was not satisfactorily conducted—was, 
indeed, often an absolute failure. This perhaps was not 
wholly surprising, as the peculiar gifts required for its 
successful management were very rare. It must be in- 
formal, but must not be allowed to become desultory or 
vague ; and herein lay the difficulty to the lecturer. He 
felt that it might be well that the discussion that afternoon 
should find definite and formal expression in a resolution 
which he begged to propose :—“ That in the opinion of 
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this Association the Class is the least satisfactory part of 
the University Extension system.” 

Mr. TREMAIN (Upper Holloway), seconded the motion 
in a slightly amended form which Mr. Tatton adopted. 

Mr. SINKLER(Lewisham) moved the previous question on 
the ground that the motion involved an undeserved slight 
on many lecturers who conducted their classes with great 
success. It was moreover unreasonable to expect indi- 
vidual and isolated members from various Centres to vote 
on a proposition which affected the whole body of lecturers. 

Mr. SHERMAN (Greenwich) and Miss KATIE NoRTH- 
CROFT (Marylebone) spoke to the same effect, and it was 
decided by 20 votes to 4 that Mr. Tatton’s motion should 
not be put to the Meeting. 

The Officers of the Association were re-elected for the 
coming Session, as follows :—Chairman: Rev. Brooke 
Lambert (appointed, according to Rule 5, from outside 
the members of the Association) ; Vice-Chaiiman: Mr. 
Tatton (Chelsea); Treasurer: Mr. Fedarb (Gresham 
College) ; Honorary Secretary: Miss Lawder (Notting 
Hill) ; Committee : Miss Carey (University Hall), Mr. de 
Burgh (Toynbee), Rey. J. Scott Lidgett (Bermondsey), 
Miss Miall (Hackney), Miss Maud Synge (Hampstead), 
Mr. Tremain (Upper Holloway). 

It was announced that the Morley College Centre had 
invited the members of the Association to a Conversazione 
on the evening of January 4, and that the next formal 
Meeting would be held, by the courteous invitation of 
Miss Jones, at the Notting Hill High School on Saturday 
afte-noon, February 22. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OXFORD 
DELEGACY. 
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HE Delegates issued early in December the Annual 
Report on their work for the year 1894-1895. We 
print below the most important passages, omitting 

those which refer to the work carried on at Reading, 
which we notice elsewhere :— 

*“For many years past the annual reports of the Delegacy 
have contained a record of steady and uninterrupted progress in 
the work committed to its supervision. That progress, so far 
as its ordinary work is concerned, has been well maintaincd 
during the past year. Since September, 1894, 1,544 lectures have 
been delivered in 160 Centres by 29 lecturers. The number of 
lectures (1,284) given at Centres organised by Local Committees 
is, with one exception, the highest recorded in any single year. 
But the number organised by County Councils, which last year 
had exhibited a decline from 746 to 520, shows a further decline 
during the past year to 260, and still further diminution must 
undoubtedly be anticipated in the future. Nor is the reason far 
to seek. On the passing of the Technical Instruction Act, the 
County Councils were confronted by a task for the performance 
of which no adequate machinery existed. At this juncture the 
Delegacy was able to render material service by ihe supply of 
peripatetic teachers, and much pioneer and preparative work of 
a valuable kind was done. But every year the work undertaken 
by the Technical Instruction Committees of County Councils is 
becoming more highly organised ; fixed Colleges or Institutes are 
taking the place of peripatetic teaching ; and agricultural depart- 
ments are beginning to form an important item in the work of 
existing Local Colleges. Into this permanent work many of the 
most able and successful lecturers on the staff of the Delegacy 
have been from time to time absorbed. While, however, the 
Delegates fully recognise the great and increasing value of the 
work thus undertaken and performed by the County Councils, 
they cannot be blind to the fact that the education of the citizen 
is likely to suffer from the bias imparted to it by the Act of 1889, 
unless similar assistance is speedily forthcoming for the en- 
couragement of non-technical studies. | That encouragement, it 
is hoped, will not much longer be withheld. Meanwhile it is 
satisfactory to be able to report that the work of the Delegacy in 
the promotion of the humaner studies has been more than main- 
tained during the past year. The number of courses on flistory, 
Literature, Economics and Art has risen from 130 in 1893-94, 
to 142 in 1894-95. The average attendance of students at the 
ordinary courses has slightly increased, having now reached 
20,809, or an average of 129 per course. Of these, 6,134 re- 
mained for the classes, and 1,939 wrote the periodical exercises. 
The total number of courses remains the same as in 1893-94, 
viz., 161, but the average duration of the period of study covered 
by each course has increased from 154 to 162 weeks. In 1887-88 


(the first year in which it was recorded) the average was only 84 
weeks. No recent feature of the work is more hopeful than this, 
since it affords one of many symptoms of the higher organisation 
of individual Centres, and the more systematic work of individual 
students. Several Centres have shown during the past year in- 
creasing anxiety to develop Universily Eater s:on work in an inten- 
sive direction by the promotion of Class Teaching. Classes in the 
Greek language have been held regularly since the Summer Term 
of 1894 at Brighton, and similar classes are arranged for at two 
other Centres. The development of the Tutorial side of the work is 
a question to which the Delegacy is devoting much attention. 

**Of the new departures of the year the most important has 
been the appointment of two district directors of University Ex- 
tension Teaching. It appeared to the Delegacy that the time 
had come when great improvements might be made in local or- 
ganisation under the guidance of experienced directors, who 
would represent the Delegacy, and keep it continuously informed 
of the condition of the Centres. There was general agreement 
that under such direction the circuits of the lectures might be 
more economically arranged, that greater sequence might be in- 
troduced into the order of studies, that class teaching might be 
developed in connection with the lecture-courses, and that in one 
town at least in each district the work of the Delegacy might 
take a more permanent and comprehensive form. The districts 
which have been selected for this experiment are— 

1. Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, together with the 
neighbouring towns in Wilts and Dorset. 
2. Gloucestershire, with adjacent portions of Somersetshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and North Oxfordshire. 
To the former district the Delegacy have appointed Mr. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, B.A., Queen’s College, Staff-Lecturer in History ; 
to the latter, Mr. J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. The appointments have been cordially welcomed in the 
districts concerned, and some substantial good has already been 
effected. This interesting experiment has been rendered possible 
by a gift of £600 from a member of the Delegacy, who desires to 
remain anonymous. The Delegates wish to place on record their 
gratitude for this most generous, timely, and considerate help. 

“<The development of closer relations between the seyeral bodies 
engaged tn the work of University Extension teaching has been 
another important feature of the year. In order to promote this 
object a standing Consultative Committce has been appo‘nted, 
consisting of the chief secretaries of the Oxford Delegacy, of the 
Cambridge Syndicate for Local Lectures, of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, and of the Secretary 
of the Victoria University Extension Committee. In deference 
to the recommendation of this Consultative Committee, the 
Delegacy has agreed to the amalgamation of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Extension Gazette and the University Extension Journal. 
In their place the new University Extension Journal has been 
established, under the joint sanction of the Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Victoria authorities. The publication of the new 
Journal is intended to typify the essential unity of the whole 
movement, and to secure harmonious co-operation between the 
several bodies responsible for its promotion. 

“In regard to the regulations for the issue of Certificates the 
Delegacy has to report one important change. In order to 
encourage sequence of study in Centres which are unable to 
arrange twelve-lecture courses, it has decided, under stringent 
conditions, to award certificates after an examination in the 
subject-matter of two courses, comprising not less than twelve 
lectures and classes in all. Thé conditions are, (1) that the 
courses shall be delivered in succe sive Sessions and in educa- 
tional sequence ; and (2) that the candidates shall in the inter- 
vening period have undertaken a course of connecting study under 
approved supervision. Several Centres have already availed 
themselves of this concession. Bh ett 

“The Delegates greatly regret to be obliged to report the resig- 
nation of their Secretary, Mr. M. E. Sadler, who has been 
appointed Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, in connec- 
tion with the Education Department ; and they desire, while 
warmly congratulating him upon his well-earned promotion, to 
record their gratitude to him for his unwearied attention to the 
business of the Delegacy, and for the eminent services which he has 
rendered toit. They have elected as his successor their colleague, 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., of New College, who has been asso- 
ciated as a Lecturer with the Oxford University Extension work 
almost from its inception, and who has been a member of the 
Delegacy since its formation in 1892. They are happy to say that 
the permanent staff of the Delegacy remains otherwiseunchanged.” 


The Delegates conclude with a warm expression of 
thanks to those who in various ways have helped their 
work. In particular they acknowledge very heartily the 
enormous amount of labour voluntarily bestowed by Local 
Secretaries and others upon the local organisation of 
University Extension lectures. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LONDON 
SOCIETY. 


HE following are the most important paragraphs in 
the Report for the Session 1894-95 which was 
adopted at the recent Annual Meeting of the Lon- 

don Society. 

“<In reviewing the year’s work the Council consider the most 
gratifying feature is the continued improvement in the direction 
of continuity of study, as evidenced by the increased number of 
students availing themselves of summer courses, and the marked 
increase in the number of Sessional Certificates awarded. This 
is shown by the following tables :— 

Number Average number 


of of 
entries. | weekly papers. 

Summer courses 1893 767 132 

ys » 1894 1,083 179 

” 3 1895 1,597 323 
1889-90 : 12 Sessional Certificates awarded. 
1890-91 sea 50 ” ” ” 
1891-92 aed 94 2” ” ” 
1892-93 124 ” ” ” 
1893-94 136 ”» ” ” 
1894-95 300” ” ” ” 


The recognition of the Sessional Certificates by the Education 
Department and the facilities offered for continuous work at so 
many Centres have had a remarkable effect in increasing the pro- 
portion of certificate-earning students attending the Society’s lec- 
tures, the number having increased from 10°1 per cent. of the 
total number in the Session 1893-94 to 11°9 per cent. during the 
past Session, whereas the attendance of the general audience has 
not been injuriously affected by such continuity of teaching. This 
confirms the wisdom of the policy adopted by the Council and the 
Universities’ Joint Board in their strenuous efforts to raise the 
educational value of the work by encouraging in every possible 
way the arrangement of courses in definite sequence and the 
development of summer courses, The Council recognise in this 
happy result the devoted co-operation of the Local Secretaries 
and Committees and of their able staff of Lecturers. Apart from 
the increased value of systematic work, the advantage of retaining 
the same lecturer at a Centre throughout the Session is now 
generally recognised. It is becoming customary in the majority 
of cases for Local Secretaries to make complete arrangements for 
a Session’s work instead of arranging as formerly from Term to 
Term, the unit becoming 25 or 30 rather than 10 or 12 lectures. 

‘‘The Council regard with great satisfaction the formation of 
the London Local Centres Association. Conferences of the Local 
Secretaries and other representatives of Centres have been held 
and the Association has already done valuable work in the group- 
ing of adjacent Centres for common action in many important 
matters. Te 

“Courses of lectures have been given during the Session under 
the auspices of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council at Deptford, Fulham, Queen’s Park, and St. Pan- 
cras, and under the West Ham Town Council at Canning Town, 
Forest Gate, and Stratford. At these Centres during the Michael- 
mas Term the average attendance was over 400, of whom the 
majority consisted of artisans. The Council notice with great 
satisfaction the large number of students doing paper-work at 
these industrial Centres. 

“*Tn addition to four courses of lectures given throughout the 
Session at Toynbee Hall, courses were arranged at Limehouse, 
Poplar, and Millwall by the Toynbee Education Committee. The 
efforts made by the Toynbee Committee to secure continuity of 
study have been crowned with considerable success, over 300 
students having entered for the summer work in connection with 
these courses. Special attention must be called in this connection 
to the sessional course at Upper Holloway and the two sessional 
courses at Woolwich, where the audiences consisted largely of 
wage-earning students. The total number of entries for the sum- 
mer courses at these two Centres was 497. . . . . 

“¢ Fight classes have been held throughout the past Session for 
the study of the Greek language. The teachers speak in warm 
terms of the enthusiasm and regular attendance of their students. 
Of nineteen who sat for the examination ten were successful. The 
examiner in his report states :—‘ The 4/ces¢zs paper on the whole 
was very satisfactory. Fourteen out of the nineteen would have 
passed Responsions on the translation ; I take this as my standard, 
for it is familiar both to me and to the public generally. ... On 
the whole the examination does great credit both to teacher and 
class. Many of the candidates have a really respectable know- 


* The exact number has since been ascertained to be 303. 


ledge of Greek, corresponding to that of the average boy in a 
lower fifth form at the best public schools ; hardly any fail hope- 
lessly.’” { 

These passages speak for themselves. The other topics 
dealt with in the Report are the resignation of the Presi- 
dency and Secretaryship by Mr. Goschen and Dr. Roberts 
respectively, and the appointment in their stead of Sir John 
Lubbock and Dr. Kimmins; the election of Canon Browne, 
now Bishop of Stepney, to the permanent Chairmanship of 
the Council ; the death of Lady Stanley of Alderley, who 
had been for nineteen years a most active and valued 
member of the Council; the establishment of the ncw 
Journal, and the financial condition of the Society. This 
last-named is not very satisfactory, there still remaining, 
in spite of special donations received towards its extinction, 
a debt of £300 owing to the Treasurer. The Report con- 
cludes with a detailed statement of accounts, a list of 
resolutions and donations, and full statistics of the Ses- 
sion’s work. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, 
READING. 


— een SS 


HE Annual Report of the Reading College, over 
which Mr. Mackinder presides with so much 
ability and success, has just been published. The 

summary of the more important features of the year’s 
work which appears in the recently published Report of 
the Oxford Delegacy is so admirable and concise that we 
cannot do better than quote it verbatim :— 

“¢ The work of the University Extension College at Reading, 
established under the auspices of the Delegacy in 1892, has been 
carried on during the past year with great vigour and success. A 
course of twelve popular lectures delivered at fortnightly intervals 
throughout the winter has been attended by an average of nearly 
1,000 persons ; five other public courses, each of twelve lectures, 
have been delivered on Greek, English, and French Literature, 
and History and Geography ; while 620 students are reported as 
having been in regular attendance in the several departments of 
the College. But the special features of the year have been an 
important change in the government of the College and far-reach- 
ing developments in organisation and equipment. The consent 
of the Board of Trade has recently been obtained for the incor- 
poration of the College, the government of which will be vested 
henceforth in three bodies—the Court of Governors, the Council, 
and the Academic Board ; while provision has keen made under 
the new constitution for the continuance of two Joint Committees 
recently formed. The Joint Committee for Agricultural Examina- 
tions consists of five members elected by the Delegacy, and five 
members representing the College. By a decree passed by Con- 
vocation in November, 1894, the Delegacy is authorised to grant 
diplomas in Agriculture. The first examination of students under 
the new scheme was held in June last, with encouraging results. 
The second Joint Committee is for the management of the new 
British Dairy Institute, established in connection with the College, 
and consists of twelve persons representing, in equal proportions, 
the College and the Dairy Farmers’ Association. Buildings for the 
new Dairy Institute have been already begun, while plans have 
been prepared for a new Art Department, and for several other 
architectural improvements rendered necessary by the rapidly 
increasing work, the improved equipment, and the higher depart- 
mental organisation of the College. 

“Henceforth the work of the College will be carried on in 
four Departments—-the Literary and Normal Department, and 
the Departments of Natural Science, Agriculture, and Fine and 
Applied Art. The Agricultural Department, which receives 
generous support from the County Councils of Berks, Hants, and 
Oxfordshire, has been placed under the supervision of Mr. 
Gilchrist. It is highly satisfactory to note that the annual grant 
made by the Board of Agriculture towards the maintainence of 
this department has been increased from £150 to £500, in 
recognition of the large support of the County Councils of the 
‘various well-arranged courses of study for which provision has 
been made,’ and of the full advantage taken ‘of the connection 
which this institution enjoys with the University of Oxford.’ In 
the Literary Department, which had been placed under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. M. Childs, M.A., the most conspicuous success 
of the year has been that of Miss E. M. Dowsett, who obtained 
a Second Class in the Final Honour School of Modern History. 
Thus the activities and usefulness of the College are extending in 
many directions, and the Delegacy has abundant reason to be 
satisfied with the results of the important educational experiment 
initiated under its sanction only three years ago.” 
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CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING. 


S our readers are already aware, there will be a 
Summer Meeting at Cambridge during the Long 
Vacation this year. The following are the arrange- 

ments that have been made up to the present. We shall 
publish further details from time to time during the next 
six months. 

The Meeting will be held from Thursday, July 30, to 
Monday, August 24. It will be open, by ticket, to all 
persons who have attended University Extension courses. 
Persons engaged in the profession of teaching, and those 
who hold certificates, or present other evidence, showing 
that they are capable of profiting by the opportunities 
offered, may also be admitted. 

It is proposed that the scheme of work shall comprise :— 

i. Four short general courses on Aspects of Evolu- 
tion, bearing upon the subjects of the full 
courses. 

il. Full courses of twelve lectures and classes. 

ill. Laboratory demonstrations. 

iv. Single lectures, or series of two or three lectures, 

upon topics of general and special interest. 

The general purpose of the short courses will be to pre- 
sent aspects of Evolution in different departments of know- 
ledge. They will consist of three lectures each ; and one 
lecture will be given every morning at 9.30, the three lec- 
tures of each short course being given on successive days. 

Full courses of twelve lectures and classes, or, in the case 
of Science, laboratory demonstrations, will be given in 
various branches of History, Economics, Literature, Art, 
Natural Science, and Education. The treatment will, as 
far as possible, be such as to illustrate evolutionary growth. 
The lectures and classes will, as a rule, be held from 11 
tor. Work will bearranged in several of the laboratories 
on three or four days of the week. Each course of labora- 
tory demonstrations will extend over the whole period of 
the Meeting.* 

{t is probable that the full courses of lectures and 
classes and laboratory demonstrations will be held on 
four days of the week, while two days, as well as the 
afternoons and evenings of other days, will be available 
for miscellaneous lectures, conferences, and excursions. 

The purpose of the Syndicate is to encourage regular 
study, especially in continuation of the work done at the 
various Local Centres during the previous Session. It is 
hoped that every student will attend one of the full courses 
of lectures and classes or of laboratory demonstrations, and 
in addition the four short courses given in the first hour 
in the morning. Students will also beat liberty to attend 
all the miscellaneous lectures to be delivered from time to 
time during the Meeting. 

The Syndicate further desire to direct the attention of 
candidates for the Sessional Certificates in Honours to 
the facilities afforded by the Summer Meeting for study- 
ing in libraries, laboratories, and museums. 

With the view of encouraging students to undertake the 
work for the Sessional Certificates in Honours, the Syndi- 
cate have decided to admit to the full privileges of the 
Meeting without fee those who obtain certificates in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms of the current Session on 
courses in sequence, or who have carried out the Alterna- 
tive Scheme, provided at least one such certificate is a 
certificate of distinction. 

For each week there will be arranged one or more 
evening illustrated lectures. 

There will also be held Conferences on educational 
topics. 

The Inaugural Lecture will probably be delivered on 
the evening of Thursday, July 30. 


* The Syndicate have decided to accept work in the laboratory 
courses in lieu ef requirement (ii) in the Alternative Scheme for 
Sessional Certificate (Regulations for Certificates, p. 7), so that 
students who obtain a Terminal Certificate in tne Session 1895-6, 
pass in the paper on the subject in the Higher Local Examina- 
tion in June, 1896, and complete the work in the laboratory 
course in the subject at the Summer Meeting, will be entitled to 
the Sessional Certificate. 


There will be, as in former years, opportunities for visit- 
ing the Colleges and various University buildings. 

The fee for the whole Meeting will be £1 10s. Tickets 
admitting students either from July 30 to August IJ, or 
from August 11 to August 24, may be obtained for 41. 
These fees are inclusive, but it may be necessary to limit 
the numbers admitted to a course. 

A detailed programme in pamphlet form, price 7d., post 
free, will be issued about Easter. Accommodation will, as 
in former years, be provided for a certain number of 
studentsat Newnham College and the Cambridge Teachers’ 
College, at a charge of 25s. a week for board and lodging. 
Further particulars will be given later. 

Applications for further information and for forms of 
entry should be addressed to the Secretary for Lectures, 
R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


A GERMAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


By PHILIP J. HARTOG, B.SC. 


R. Wychgram’s new Journal,* originally intended 
for German readers, will be welcomed in all coun- 
tries. Educational journals are apt to be more 

instructive than entertaining. Teutonic dress moreover 
would hardly promise increased attractiveness to the 
English reader. We hasten therefore to say that this 
Deutsche Zeitschrift is, on the whole, as bright and vigorous 
in form as it is solid in substance. In the introduction, the 
Editor explains that his object is, by a periodical review of 
education in other countries, to deliver German education 
from the insular position in which the self-satisfaction of 
material success has, in his view, placed it. Dr. Largiadér 
takes the first place with a brief but comprehensive account 
of the Swiss system, interesting mainly because of the 
University statistics (Switzerland, with 2,900,000 inhabi- 
tants, possesses five Universities, two Academies, and one 
large Polytechnic School},and also for the reference to the 
way in which his country deals with the problem of religious 
teaching in primary schools. Mr. Henry Holman attempts 
to cover corresponding ground for England, but his article 
is devoted chiefly to primary and secondary schools. He 
gives an excellent summary of their position, and attacks 
the present system in trenchant fashion. Of the Univer- 
sities his account is less satisfactory, both in general im- 
pression and in details. On page 48 he cites London as 
the only English University which confers degrees upon 
women, although the Victoria University has done so since 
itsfoundation. (We cannot resist quoting here the reviewer 
who on page 1o1, by a happy misprint, alludes to the formal 
decree of the Cambridge Senate admitting women to the 
University Examinations as “The Passing of the Graces.”) 
Mr. Holman concludes his essay by a very hopeful expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to the future, and believes that 
there exists in England a real national enthusiasm for edu- 
cation. Professor Waetzoldt deals critically with “ Co- 
education” (unhappy word), Dr. Schlee with Educational 
Reform in North America, and Professor Ehrhard with the 
history of the famous Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. 
Shorter contributions on the English Commission on 
Secondary Education, the St. Petersburgh School of 
Medicine for Women, and German Schools in Copen- 
hagen, complete the tale of formal articles. Then follows 
the “ Rundschau,” z.2., notes and news from many foreign 
countries, France, Italy, Belgium, Russia, etc., of which we 
in England are all too ignorant. Finally the Ze7¢schrzf¢ 
closes with a number of excellent reviews of books, includ- 
ing one on M. Max Leclerc’s capable treatise on English 
Education, and another on a German translation of Dr. J. 
Russell’s work on the Extension of University Teaching in 
England and America. ‘The latter concludes thus :—‘ In 
one way or another Germany too must take her place in the 
movement.” We omitto point out oneortwo errors of minor 
importance, but would like to suggest that, at least in the 
“Rundschau,” German matters should be given their place 


* Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Auslindisches Unterrichtswesen, her- 
ausgegeben von Dr. J. Wychgram. Leipzig: k. Voigtlander 
(London: Th. Wohlleben). frster Jahrgang. Heft I.  10/- 
annually. 
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in the review, which would thus become completely inter- 
national in character. Among the correspondents in 
England we note the names of Dr. Breul of Cambridge, 
Professor Kuno Meyer of Liverpool, and Mr. M. E. Sadler, 
while such names as those of Dr. Rein of Jena, Professor 
Meyerof Bonn, and others among the German contributors, 
shew that Dr. Wychgram has obtained in his own country 
support of the kind which his enterprise deserves. The 
appearance of this new Journal is an event of real interest 
and importance. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Sieh, 


The Planet Earth, An Astronomical Introduction to Geo- 
graphy. By RicHarp A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., Oxford 
University Extension Lecturer. 2s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Mr. Gregory’s unpretending volume, of little more than a 
hundred pages, aims at introducing a beginner to some of the 
simpler results of astronomy, by what he calls the “scientific 
method of observation and induction.” He complains justly 
enough of the way in which many writers on the subject begin 
with results and ignore the evidence. It is possible to think of 
books in which the reader is told at the beginning something 
about the nebular hypothesis or the (extremely doubtful) consti- 
tution of the stellar universe, and is only reminded towards the 
end that, for example, the stars rise and set daily. This method 
has certain merits for those readers at least who wish to have at 
command as large a number of astronomical results as possible, 
but does nothing to stimulate their intelligence or cultivate the 
habit of reasoning from data to results. The plan of Mr. 

Gregory’s book, speaking generally, seems to me excellent, and 

deserves special praise for what it omits, ¢.¢., sun-spot theories, 

Egyptian pyramids, meteorites, nebular hypothesis, e¢ hoc genms 

omne. He begins with a description of the more conspicuous 

constellations and of the daily motion of the stars. This is 
followed by an excellent statement of the simpler evidence for 
the more or less spherical form of the earth (accompanied 
by a useful reference to certain so-called proofs which are 
not proofs), and a fair discussion of the reascns why we believe 
the earth to rotate daily. I grudge, however, the space that is 
here devoted (as in so many other elementary books) to Foucault’s 
pendulum. It is, I think, generally agreed by experts that any 
proof of the earth’s rotation based on it cannot be made rigorous 
without the aid of comparatively advanced mechanical and 
mathematical ideas, quite out of the reach of a beginner, who 
nevertheless will probably imagine that what he has presented 
to him in Mr. Gregory’s pages is a rigid proof. Moreover, it is 

a pity to foster the idea, which is already strong enough in most 

minds, that a ‘‘direct” proof of this sort is really more valid 

than “‘ indirect” proofs. I can quite imagine a reader of Mr. 

Gregory’s chapter getting the impression that up to the date of 

Foucault’s experiment (1851) there was a serious doubt as to 

whether the earth or the stars rotated, and that this doubt has 

now happily been dissipated. 

The third chapter, on the size and mass of the earth, contains 

a vivid and otherwise good account of the methods of measuring 

arcs on the surface of the earth, from which to deduce its size 

and shape ; but I cannot think that the author has been equally 
successful in other parts of the chapter, which deal with notori- 
ously difficult dynamical ideas. In the first place, it seems to me 
that on his own principles he has no right to state the law of 
gravitation here, apart from the evidence for it, and to deduce 
conclusions from it. Moreover, I cannot but think it a pity that 

Mr. Gregory, having once ventured into a discussion of ‘‘ mass,” 

should then speak of the ‘‘ weight ” of the earth, only to disclaim 

the phrase a few lines lower. The evidence from pendulum 
experiments for the shape of the earth seems to me to be presented 
in a way which suffers from the defect noticed in connection with 

Foucault’s pendulum. The reader is expected to regard as 

‘“obvious” two results which represent, to my mind at least, 

comparatively difficult pieces of abstract reasoning, viz.—that if 

the attraction of the earth on the bob of a pendulum increases, the 
pendulum beats faster, and that the attraction of a spheroid such 
as the earth, made up as it is of the attraction of a multitude 
of individual particles, is less at the equator than at the poles. 

There is alsoa quaint remark that a certain ball supposed isolated 

in space would “‘like other zzanzmate objects” (my italics) be 

unable to set itself into motion, as if animals and vegetables 
moved in happy independence of Newton’s Laws of Motion. 

The fourth chapter deals with the motions of the sun, moon, 
and stars on the celestial sphere, and gives, within its assigned 
limits of space, a good account of them. 

The fifth and last chapter, on the ‘‘ Order of the Universe,” 
shews how the motions described in the preceding can be 
explained by the revolutions of the earth and other planets round 


the sun, I cannot but feel that the author, in his slight references 
to the system of the world as expounded originally by Ptolemy, 
has been unjust towards a beautiful geometrical theory which 
explained the observed appearances of the time with an accuracy 
not very far behind that of observation. The diagram which he 
labels with Ptolemy’s name, taken probably from some mediaeval 
book, would, I feel sure, have been repudiated by the great 
Alexandrine almost as warmly as by Coppemicus or by 
Mr. Gregory himself. Is it also quite fair to contrast the 75 
““crystalline globes” of some mediaeval writer with the very 
simple Coppernican arrangement described, which, however, does 
not deal with most of the irregularities for which the 75 globes 
were wanted? Coppernicus himself used epicycles as Ptolemy did, 
and wanted 34 circles for his system ; but the complexity of this 
is a mere trifle as compared with modern astronomy. Plana, if 
my memory serves me right, in his standard discussion of the 
motion of a single body (the moon), filled three quarto volumes. 
On looking back on what I have written I am conscious of 
having filled a good deal of space with criticisms of what seem to 
me defects in this book. I hope that I have not thereby given 
my readers the impression that these defects are important as 
compared with the many merits of the book. There are in my 
judgment some blemishes, which I hope that the author may 
before long have an opportunity of removing; but the book 
seems to me substantially a good one, and may well be recom- 
mended to those who wish for an intelligent introduction to one 
of the most fascinating of sciences. ARTHUR BERRY. 


Molluses. By Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Brachiopods (Recent), By 
A. E. SuipLey, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Brachiopods (Fossil). By F. R. C. Rerp, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 17s. net. (Macmillan and Co, 
—Cambridge Natural History, Volume III.) 

This handsome volume is the first published instalment of the 
enterprise of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., who, as is stated in 
the prospectus bound up therein, while intending the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural History” in the first instance ‘‘ for those who have not 
had any special training,” make the attempt ‘‘not only to com- 
bine popular treatment with the latest results of modern scientific 
work, but to make the volumes useful to those who may be 
regarded as seiious students in the various subjects. Certain 
parts have the character of a work of reference.” The editors, 
and, with two exceptions, all the contributors, are pupils of the 
Cambridge School of Biology founded a quarter of a century ago 
by Michael Foster (who was summoned from London by the 
liberality and foresight of Trinity College), and since that time 
developed by his immediate disciples and their pupils. In the 
inception and formation of this school Humphry and J. W. 
Clarke, of the older Cambridge men, took a certain share and a 
keen interest. Two of its most brilliant members and early 
teachers—Balfour and Marshall—have been removed by untimely 
death ; and the absence of their names from the list of contri- 
butors gives a fresh and keen sense of the loss sustained by 
Cambridge and the scientific world generally. 

The scope of the work is wider than usual; for no less than 
six of the nine projected volumes are to be concerned with the 
Invertebrata, and of the seventh volume, dealing with Fishes, a 
great part will be devoted to such animals as the Tunicates, 
which kave hitherto only received this position in purely technical 
treatises. This fact shows how completely Zoology has advanced 
from the old anthropocentric ideas, as we may term them, accord- 
ing to which animals were regarded only in their relations to 
man, whether of consanguinity or utility; and the majority of 
Invertebrates were briefly dismissed in a few pages, as being 
of different types from man, and of no use to him save for their 
beauty. 

In the present volume the first feature that strikes us as ful- 
filling the promise of utility to the student is the great space and 
care devoted to geographical distribution, a subject which had 
been concealed rather than published in innumerable papers 
scattered through the jungle of periodical literature, This section 
of Mr. Cooke’s work is well arranged and illustrated, and as 
interesting to read as such matter, with its frequently occurring 
inventories and tables, can be made. His chapters on habits 
and economics are still more readable, and the anatomical and 
morphological parts of his work are clear and abundantly illus- 
trated, with figures for the most part new. His classification is 
thoroughly abreast of the latest discoveries, and the only omission 
we have noted of any importance is that of Von Jhering’s inter- 
pretation of the lung of most terrestrial Snails as an enlarged 
urinary bladder; this might have found place at least in the 
discussion on classification. 

Fifty-two pages is all too smal] a relative allowance for the 
Brachiopods, recent and fossil: and hence we cannot regard 
their treatment as being so satisfactory as that of the Molluscs, 
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Careful reading, however, shows that the only just adverse criti- 
cism is that of the inadequate space allowed, The matter is good 
and well arranged, but we want more of it. 

The illustrations comprise 334 wood-cuts well selected, well 
executed by Mr. E. Wilson, the well-known scientific artist, and 
carefully printed ; and four maps illustrating the distribution of 
terrestrial molluscs. 


The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. By Professor 
L. C. MIAL1, F.R.S. With Illustrations by A. R. Ham- 
MOND, F.L.S. 6s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

This book is a sign of the new era in biological work as pur- 
sued by the professional savant. In the last century the ‘‘ natural 
philosopher,” who studied organic life otherwise than as a mere 
collector or classifier, thought it no condescension to observe and 
record the habits of the animals he investigated. After a long 
interval, in which the study of this branch of natural history fell 
almcst completely into the hands of the amateur, professors and 
students have turned back to the old paths and found them 
pleasant walking. Professor Miall’s work is clearly written, 
abundantly illustrated, and full of interest. The fly-fisher will 
read much of it with delight, and the field clubman who delights 
in pond-life will find it invaluable. We commend it to Extension 
lecturers on biology both as profitable reading for themselves, and 
as a useful addition to the list of works that they bring to the 
notice of the zealous among their hearers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
wees 
THE SOLIDARITY OF EXTENSION WORK. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—With your permission, I should be glad to put 
before your readers a few remarks on points raised in an editorial 
note in the Journal for December. 

I think it must be admitted that the London Society has been 
by no means the least successful of the agencies through which 
University Extension has been organised and directed. Some 
would go so far as to believe it to be not second to either of the 
University Authorities. This fact, of itself, disposes of the con- 
tention that the enthusiasm for a particular University is an 
essential of success in our work, and even suggests that it may 
be dispensed with without much loss. The ‘‘enthusiasm for 
knowledge ” on which Mrs. Newman justly laid stress at the 
Halifax Conference has been proved capable of producing 
equally good results. I must confess to some surprise at finding 
such an editorial criticism assented to by a Committee so closely 
identified with the successful development of the work of the 
London Society as is the Editorial Committee of the Uzdversity 
Extension Journal. 

All who have the interests of the Extension Movement at 
heart will rejoice at the signs of unity which are clearly shown 
in recent developments. They need not be in error in wishing 
that the harmony should be even more manifest. At present the 
conditions under which certificates may be won by Extension 
students are almost as various as the fact of the existence of 
four central Boards permits. Might not these conditions be 
brought into closer resemblance to one another? Might they not 
even be made so nearly identical that the only difference between 
(say) an Oxford and a Cambridge certificate for a course of twelve 
lectures on the same subject would be in the signatures at the 
foot of the documents? Need such a change involve any sacrifice 
of the control over organisation and examination at present 
exercised by each central Board ? 

So far as the formal expression of a desire to avoid even the 
appearance of competition is concerned, the approval by the 
Oxford Delegacy of the scheme of a joint list of lecturers shows 
that the ideas expressed at the Halifax Conference are not so 
impossible of realisation in the immediate future as some critics 
would appear to believe. May it not be hoped that the other 
authorities will share the views of the Oxford Delegacy ? 

Finally, would it not be deplorable if, for want of agreement 
as to such comparatively minor changes as those mentioned 
above, the desirability of a Society for the North of England, 
formed somewhat on the lines of the London Society, should be 
held to be proved ? Yours faithfully, 

A.W. PLUX, 
Ifon. Sec. Lancashire and Cheshire Association 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 

Fallowfield, Dec. 13, 1895. 


A STUDENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 
GENTLEMEN, —Having been present at the Oxford Conference 
of Local Organisers, from which the idea of the Students’ Maga- 
zine emanated, I venture to offer some slight criticism upon the 
strong and—I may say—almost unexpected opposition that the 


proposal has met with at the hands of the well-known and ener- 
getic Editor of the Bournemouth Students’ Association Gazette. 

Let me take the points as they occur. 

First—that a Students’ Magazine ‘‘would not be advantageous 
to University Extension at the present time.” And why? 
Because such a publication, even at the cost of a shilling a year, 
might interfere with the circulation of the new Jozrnal which it 
is the duty of Local Committees to promote. If this be the case, 
how does Miss Punch justify the publication of the Bournemouth 
Students Association Gazette at three shillings a year? 

Secondly, the scheme is declared to be ‘“‘ financially impracti- 
cable.” I can only answer, ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Miss Punch’s own statistics show a possible large circulation, 
while she leaves altogether out of account a number of Centres 
where there are no Students’ Associations, and where the Maga- 
zine would probably be the more eagerly welcomed. 

Thirdly, Miss Punch does not believe that a Magazine as pro- 
posed would ‘‘draw students together ... and enable the 
Lecturers to guide their studies.” I on the other hand believe 
that the Magazine would be the herald of a ‘‘Students’ Guild.” 
With regard to the literary matter I think Miss Punch has failed 
to grasp the central aim of the Magazine. Her ‘‘subjects of 
general interest”? are almost all questions of organisation, which 
would surely find more fitting place in the /owrna/. This would 
leave more space for the Lecturers’ ‘‘Schemes of Study,” I 
should be glad indeed if there were any fear of ‘‘a unanimous and 
clamorous cry from 59 Associations” for help and guidance. The 
facts are far otherwise. Of the 59 Centres, several would be 
taking long courses and would be needing little help, some would 
be unable to carry out continuation work, while among those who 
really required ‘‘Schemes of Study ” there might be two or three 
taking the same subjects. During the six lecture months, 
““Schemes of Study” on subjects most likely to be wanted might 
gradually be published. A few additional questions or criticisms 
might be added monthly when any special Centre was actually at 
work. 

With regard to the fourth point it is unnecessary to criticise. 
The Editor of the Bournemouth Students Association Gazette has 
taken time by the forelock. Already the advisability of a supple- 
ment to the Jornal (which if it could be bought separately by 
the poorer students would solve all difficulties) has been set 
aside, and we hear rumours of a—would be—Aournemouth and 
Southern Counties University Extension Gazette at a price 
beyond even that of the /owrna/ itself. Truly the logic is 
“statesmanlike, ” Yours faithfully, 

A STUDENT. 


GENTLEMEN,—As my attention, in common with that of all 
Local Secretaries, has been drawn to a proposal to starta Students 
Magazine, I feel bound to say that, judging from my own 
experiences of the difficulties of University Extension finance, 
and from a consideration of the conditions requisite for the 
financial success of such a Magazine laid down respectively 
by the authors of the joint Circular in the last number of the 
Oxford University Extens'on Gazette, and by the Editor of the 
Bournemouth Students’ Association Gazette for October, I do 
not think that in the present state of things it could be made self- 
supporting. Mr. Horsburgh’s proposal for a Seathern Counties 
University Extension Gazetle seems to me equally impracticable 
unless some wealthy and large-hearted individuals will not only 
guarantee, but be cheerfully prepared to pay, a considerable por- 
tion of the £50 per annum asked for as indispensable. 

Desirable as the ventilation of these matters might be, it 
appears to me absolutely impossible that a penny Magazine 
with a limited circulation could deal with all that is included in 
the paragraph of the joint Circular on ‘‘ the literary material of 
the paper.” May I suggest that the advocates of the various 
schemes for a Students’ Association Magazine should, by confer- 
ence between themselves, reduce the number of items of inter- 
communication within the limits of a terminal supplement to 
the University Extension Journal, in the months of January, 
April, and October? The additional terminal expense to the 
Journal might be met by a certain number of copies being 
guaranteed by the various Students’ Associations for these 
particular issues. It would not be necessary for every student 
to take a copy of the /owrna/ ; in the case of those students not 
able to afford the expense, one copy might be circulated among 
three or four. Yours faithfully, 

GRACE JOHNSTONE, 
Local Secretary, Tavistock Centre. 


SADLER TESTIMONIAL.—To the list of subscribers 
which was published in the August and September 
numbers of the late Oxford University Extension Gazette 
should be added the following :—The Rev. the Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford ; Mr. A. W. Reith, Halifax. 
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[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Le 
Lent Term, 1896. 


OXFORD. 


courses of 12 lectures only.| 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. eae Course 
in Course. dy ends 
begins. 
University Extension Col- [2 Selected Plays of Shakespeare ...| Rev J. G. BatLey, M.A.,| W. Jan. 15 | Apr. 1 
lege, Reading (aft., weekly) TED: 
Me (evening) ... 6 Astronomy .. ...| A. H. Fison, D.Sc. ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Bath (afternoon) 6 Not fixed .| J. A. R. Marriort, M. A.| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 2 
Bath (evening) 6 The Renaissance &the Reformation if sf .| Th. Jan, 23 | Apr. 2 
+Dorchester (ev ening) 12 Industrial Revolution 35 +, ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Swindon (evening) 6 Great English Statesmen . $3 an ...| W. Jan. 15 | Mar. 25 
+Weymouth (afternoon) 2 English History, 1399- 1509 ...| W. Jan. 22 | Mar. 26 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 Prose Writers .| C. E. MALLET, B.A ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
*Chester (evening) 6 French Revolution... 33 » | W. Jan, 15 | Mar. 25 
Rhy] (evening) 6 The two Pitts # = 6 ...| Th. Jan. 16| Mar. 26 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... y. a oA ...| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Whitehaven (evening) ids 6 Great English Novelists ... be * + | F. Jan. 17 Mar. 27 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) ... 12 Shakespeare .| Rev. J. G. Barty, M.A.,| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
Lisp. 
+West Brighton (evening)... I Shakespeare * 5A ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
“+Trowbridge 12 Shakespeare ne “6 an <ai|_ Ub, Jans 23 eA pie 
+Brighton (St Michael’ s Hall) 2 Milton .| F. S. Boas, M.A.... .| Not fixed Not fixed. 
(morning) 
tSouthampton (evening) 12 Shakespeare 56 “%) ae| Et. [ate 07) a eae 
+tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 18th and roth Century Titerature” E. L. S. HorspurGH, B.A.| S. Feb. 1 Apr. II 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Shakespeare : : 2» » ...| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Brecon (evening) j 6 Not fixed » oi bag Ete eer Mar. 31 
+Cheltenham (afternoon) 12 Sketches of Renaissance Italy nf . ses AM Eh mehe b/s \oyin 
tCheltenham (evening) 12 The Age of Elizabeth ri - seal WVo Jails 22) ceo 
Dover (evening) - 6 Industrial and Economic Questions tr 3: .| M. Jan. 27 | Apr. 13 
since 1789 
tFolkestone (afternoon) I2 Shakespeare 5 55 ...| M. Jan. 27 | Apr. 13 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Shakespeare » » -s-) 1» Jan. 260 | Apr. a4 
+tNewport (evening) ... 12 The Renaissance ... “7 cf: ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Oxford (evening) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... . A -.o| Ke Jane 30. 1 eApiRano 
tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 Napoleonic Era ne a (9. Jan. 25 Apr. 4 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Shakespeare - a ...| F. Jan. 24 Apr. 3 
tRyde (afternoon) _.. 12 The Renaissance ... "3 aC, ~--| Lh. Jan, 30°} Air o 
tSandown & Shanklin (aft) 12 The French Revolution 44 Pe ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Stroud (afternoon) . 12 Later Stuarts » ” ...| W. Jan. 22 | Apr. 1 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 The Stuart Monarchy 5 aA ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
+Carlisle (evening) 12 Astronomy ... is .| A. H. Fison, D.Sc. -| W. Jan. 22 | Apr. 1 
+Edgbaston (afternoon) 12 Astronomy ... + 4 “ea ee Dig FeSO Hr Mar. 27 
Huddersfield (evening) 6 Astronomy ... op ca| Lhe Jan 2304 pees 
Leamington (evening) 6 Astronomy ... ae A o sect tee, Jae dy Mar. 27 
+Stroud (evening) 12 Forces of Nature ... m8 AR 3 ~-o| W. Jane 15 | Mar. 26 
Fleet (afternoon) 6 Architecture .| C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. sal fd Bs Keke Gal Mar. 10 
Lewes (evening) . 6 Architecture KF. BOND. Mi. Ace os. <--| Lh. Jam 16°) Mar. 20 
Wirksworth (evening) a3 6 Commerce, Colonization & Empire K. D. Cores, M.A. sse| Doe) ade 30), ee ken) 
Abergavenny (afternoon) ... 6 English Exploration & Discovery | W. G. DE BurGH, B.A. ...| S. Jan. 18 | Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... 9 English Exploration & Discovery nn He ...| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Exploration & Discovery os A ary iad by dehaly ii Mar. 31 
Ross (evening) 6 English Exploration & isieegeh i - Sell Glirsd kero ete) Apr. 7 
Tavistock (afternoon) 6 The later Stuarts ... fai : AA rs ...| W. Jan. 29 ; Apr. § 
Gloucester (afternoon) 6 Tennyson ..| J. A. Hopson, M.A. .| F. Jan. 24 | Mar. 27 
Gloucester (evening) 6 Industrial Questions of To- day . ar an ay F. Jan. 24 Mar. 27 
Tunbridge Wells(aft., whly. 10 Great English Novelists ... : ash -y; eae ane 20 Mar. 24 
Bedford (evening) 6 Architecture : ae | ARNOLD MITCHELL, | F. Jan. 31 | Mar. 13 
F.R.1.B.A. 
+Bury (evening) : 12 Florentine Art —.. rae crcl |) be PHVTHLAN oe T. Feb. 4 Apr. 14 
Ancoats (evening, weekly) .. 6 England and France: the land and] H. BELLOC, B.A.... T. Jan. 28 | Mar. 17 
the people 
Kersal (evening, weekly) : 8 The Trench Revolution Be 56 M. Jan. 27 | Mar. 16 
Oldham (evening, weekly) ... 6 Co-operation Past and Present 3 4 W. Jan. 8 Feb. 12 
Greek Classes (aftrn. wkly.): 
OXFORD (Elementary) 12 Xen. Anad. I. .| H. G. Gipson, M.A. ..| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 15 
READING (Elementary) 12 Xen. Anad. I. AN fo .| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 15 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
Note.—All information as to the arrangement of Courses, fees, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


‘Oxford Schiclarshing for the Cambridge Summer 
Meeting, 1896.—-A fund, to which subscriptions amounting to 
440 have already been promised, has been opened for the pro- 


vision of Scholarships to enable students from Oxford Centres to 
attend the Summer Meeting which will be held in Cambridge 
in August, 1896. 


January, 1896.) 


The Scholarships will be awarded after an Essay competition, 
and will be of the value of £10 or £5. Wlolders of the former 
must attend the whole Meeting ; those of the latter may, if they 
prefer, attend either the First or Second Part only. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD. 

The Scholarships will be awarded on or about July 1, 1895, 
or English Essays on subjects drawn from Literature, History, 
Natural Science, and Political Economy. 

A. Competition for Scholarships. 

The Scholarships will be awarded in three divisions :— 

(a) Open to all Oxford University Extension Students who 
need the assistance of the Scholarships in order to 
attend the Summer Meeting, according to the inten- 
tion of the donors. 

(6) Open to all Elementary School Teachers (men or 
women), who are also Oxford University Extension 
Students. 

(c) Open to all working men and women, who are also 
Oxford University Extension Students. 

To qualify themselves for election to a Scholarship :— 

(1) All competitors must be recommended by their Local 
Committee as suitable candidates. 

(2) Competitors in dévzstons (a) and (4) must, in order to 
qualify, obtain dés¢¢nction in an examination on a 
course of Oxford University Extension Lectures 
delivered between October, 1894, and June, 1896. 

(3) Competitors in d@viston (c) must pass an examination on 
a course of Oxford University Extension Lectures 
delivered between the same dates. 

The Delegates, however, reserve to’ themselves the right of 
rejecting the name of any candidate ; and, unless compositions 
of sufficient merit are sent .n, do not bind themselves to award 
Scholarships in any or all of the following four subjects. 

B. Competition for Prizes. 

A limited number of Prizes, of the value of £1, may be 
awarded in the same competition without any limitation as to 
the means of the competitors. Candidates for this branch of the 
competition. must qualify as regards examination, like the com- 
petitors in adzvistons (a) and (6). 

SUBJECTS. 
(1) Héstory (one only to be selected). 

(i) The causes of the Wars of the Roses. 

(11) Cromwell’s Parliamentary Experiments. 

(iii) Mirabeau. 

(2) Literature (one only to be selected). 

(i) Consider what literature loses or gains by being imi- 
tative. 

(ii) What ought criticism to aim at, in dealing with litera- 
ture ? 

(ui) Estimate the importance of Burke, Carlyle, or Words- 
worth, in the literary history of their times. 

(3) Political Economy (one only to be selected). 

(i) What are the causes of agricultural depression at the 
present time? What remedies are possible? 

(11) Trace the economic effects of movements of population. 

(ili) What results may be expected from a change of standard 
in English currency? 
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(4) Scéence (one only to be selected). 
(i) A Limestone Quarry. 
(ii) The Spectroscope in relation to astronomical studies. 
(iii) Parasitic diseases of farm animals. 
REGULATIONS. 

1. Each candidate may write an essay on one subject only, but 
may select one from any of the above four groups. 

2. All compositions must reach the Delegacy [addressed—The 
Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, 
Oxford] on or before Monday, June 1, 1896; must each bear the 
writer's full name and address, with a note saying whether the 
writer is competing for a Scholarship or a Prize, or both, and, if 
the former, in which division (a, 4, or c, see above); must be 
written on foolscap paper, and on one side of the paper only; 
must state, at the top of the first page, the writer’s occupation ; 
and must be accompanied by a certificate of qualification from his 
or her Local Committee in the following form :— 

‘On behalf of the members of the Local Committee acting 
in concert with the Oxford University Delegates for 


the establishment of Lectures and Teaching at , 
I certify that 4. &. is in all respectsa suitable person 
for election to a University Extension ~ 


according to the regulations. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


Secretary.’ 
*State whether Scholarship or Prize, or both. 


3. Candidates are not debarred from the consultation of 
standard works, but quotations should be notified in the margin, 
and borrowed passages should be clearly distinguished from the 
rest. 

4. No composition should exceed thirty foolscap pages, includ- 
ing a brief analysis which should be prefixed to the essay. 

5. The names of the unsuccessful competitors will not be 
divulged by the Delegates, and all compositions may be obtained 
from them after the announcement of the result of the competition. 

6. Successful candidates will be informed by the Delegacy of 
the result of the competition. 

7. The students elected to the Scholarships will be required to 
visit Cambridge during the Summer Meeting of University Exten- 
sion Students, 1896. 

8. Holders of Scholatships of £10 are required to reside in 
Cambridge during the whole Meeting. If they are unable to do 
so, they must resign half their Scholarship, retaining, however, 
the position on the list of scholars to which the excellence of their 
essay entitled them. 

9. The Programme of the Summer Meeting will be published 
about Easter, and copies (7d. each, post free) can then be obtained 
on application to the Secretary for Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. 

Contributions to the Scholarship fund should be sent to the 
Secretary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 


Copies of the above regulations can be obtained free of charge on 
application to the Secretary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 


II. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Lent Term, 1896. 
(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[All lectures are at Weekly zutervals. Certificates are awarded only in connecticn with courses of at 
least twelve lectures.| 


Centre. Pactisee Subject of Course. Lecturer. ded Se 
in Course. esis, 
Technical & Univ. Exten- 
sion College, Exeter : ; | ee 
(evening) 24 Physical Geography (Part 11.) ; ...| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ..| Tu. Jan. 21 
of (afternoon) 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ..., A. J. GRANT, M.A. .| F. Jan. 24 
F (evening) 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ...| _,, ee F. Jan. 24 
Plymouth (afternoon) ie 12 England and the Reformation an sis BA 3 ...| M. Jan. 27 
Plymouth (evening)... ot 12 England and the Reformation Ly sid a: + ...| M. Jan. 27 
Torquay (afternoon)... me 12 Louis XIV. a et es th 53 a ...| Dh, Jan. 23 
Torquay (evening) ... Hee 12 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ... BA AS ..| Th. Jan. 23 
Barnstaple (evening) ees 12 French Revolution ... os 3 a ...| Tu. Jan. 21 
Bishop Destand (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers ...| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. .| W. Jan. 22 
York (evening) bres hss 12 The World’s Great Explorers xe “sf ee a M. Jan. 20 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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No, of 
P Lec s Subje ! Course 
Centre is Ht ine ject of Course Lecturer. begins. 

Scarborough (evening) 1 a { Discovery of the Indies (six lectures) .| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. ...| Tu. Jan. 28 
Scarborough (evening) 4 | \ Makers of British India (six lectures) .| H, J. Boyp-CakrEeNnTer,M. A. Tu. Mar. 10 
Scarborough (afternoon) | 12 The Story of the Florentine Commonwealth ay A .| Tu. Jan, 28 
Whitby (afternoon) ... we oe) Our Colonial Empire 5 a ...| W. Jan. 29 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even.)| 12 The Venetian Republic _.. 3 55 ...| Th. Jan. 30 
t+tSunderland Saal twa] wen 2d Carlyle, Kingsley & Arnold (Ideals of Life) H. S. Munpaut, M.A., LL.B.| M. Jan. 8 
tHull . ay Foal ite (24 Literature and Economics (Part II.) wie a <3 
+Bedlington .. Joh yer Political Economy As 
+Norwich (morning)... 24 Great English Rulers (Part II. ) : RE ve Leal: Law RE NCE, LL.D.|S. Jan. 25 
+Norwich (evening) .. 24 The English Citizen (Part II.) a a ane Jan. 24 
Nottingham Univ. Coll. : 
4? (evening) | 22 The Puritan Revolution aia ...| REV. J.B. SYMES, Mc Aqja eas 

(morning) 22 The English Reformation ... ak Pet Beatie se 
Hunstanton (afternoon) =] 12 French Revolution ... re .. 1B. Pares, M.A. : sobs 
Southport (evening)... tp, 12 Architecture . _..|D. H. S. CRANAG ae M.A. ...| M. 
Seaton Delaval ( (evening) .. 12 The Expansion of England — PWGuSep DERRY, ina. .| W. Jan. 8 
Chichester (afternoon) ie 12 History of English Literature ne J. MATHEW, M.A., LL. B. Th. Jan. 16 
Colchester (afternoon) a3 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans...| E. J. GARWoop, M. A. scaly Vien arene 
Colchester (evening) Be 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans... ‘, or ...| M. Jan. 27 
+Cambridge (evening) Se 24 The Industrial Revolution ... ...|G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A....| Tu. Jan. 21 
+Cambridge (evening) Sl cote Everyday Chemistry (Course II. ‘e ..| D. CARNEGIE, M.A. <3;]| Lbs Janes 
Eastbourne (afternoon) ... 12 Early English Social Life ... : see Jicekde JROSE, MOA. ~e iy) aa 2 a 
+Portsmouth (afternoon) ...{| 24 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies ...| E. G. GARDNER, M.A. -|Fs Jans 32 
+Portsmouth (evening)... 2 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies ... af oy Ps Janes 
St. Albans (afternoon) ame 12 English Architecture ...| Arnotp MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| Th. Jan. 23 
Grantham (afternoon) cee jy gil Shakespeare ... ...| I. GOLLANCZ, M.A. ..| M. Jan. 27 
Brighton... Fe Sat ie Italian Art oF ike t Bane BY, BAG »a/(; Ba JAMS E2A 
Lynn (C.C.) (morning) sas 12 Systematic Botany ... ...|fH. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| S. 
Norwich (C.C.) (morning) ... 12 Systematic Botany . ...}\T. B. Woop, M.A. + e 
tLeicester (evening) 24 Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ...| H. E. MALpEn, M.A. . Jan. 24 
Saffron Walden ( (evening) .. 12 Light and Colour 5 .| A. P. Laurige, M.A. v Jan. 20 

) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 

[Courses of six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates.| 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Architecure ... .| D. H. S. CRANAGE, M.A. .| Th. Jan. 16 
Altrincham ... 6 Architecture ... nee 5 45 
Aylesbury (evening) — 6 Light and Colour ..| A. P. Laurig, M.A. 43 
Exmouth (afternoon) 6 Louis XIV. |... ..| A. J. Grant, M.A. ..| W. Jan. 22 
Thirsk (evening) 6 Natural History ...| Hl. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| Tu. Jan. 21 
Mentone (afternoon)... 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece ...| O. SEAMAN, M.A. ...| F. Feb. 21 
Nice (afternoon) 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece ie ae 3 wn |S. Feb.122 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the MichaeJmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
Note.--All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., can be cbtained from the 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Local Secretaries’ Union.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Union will take place at Leicester on January 16 and 17. 


List of Centres and Secretaries.—A new edition has 


been prepared of the Cambridge Centres, Local Secretaries, and 
Secretaries of Students’ Associations. It can be obtained uy on 
application to R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. - 


Ill. LONDON. 
Lent Term, 1890. 
(1) Certificate Course Department. 

[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Lxcept where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their -discretion— generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not. in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be obtained of the Secretary, University Ex- 
tension Office, Charterhouse, .C.] 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)—The Principles of Geography (Part II.); H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Jan.13. 5s.” 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 


(2) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, F.C.)— 
Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy; Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
LLiD. ) Tuesday,)82) Jan,;14. _5s.* 

(3) (City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 
E.C.)—The History of Chemtcal Di. scovery (Part II. Ne Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.* 


Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street)—7he Expansicn 
of England; Part Il., The English in India up to 1857 ; 
Ue Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Monday, 8.15. Jan. 13. Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and 
Taxation (t2 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M. A. Fri- 
day,:7..30, Jan. 10., .3s. 6d:—gs. 6d. 


course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, /vee, or at a 
reduced fee, according t to the following conditions peak the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards; the student is entitled to a /ree ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 55. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made ona form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad-— 


_ dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimming, | 


pH Ce 
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S.E.)-— Work 
Jan. 21. 


Borough Polytechnic (103, Borough Road, 
and Wages; J. A. Uobson, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 


Is. 6d.—Is. 
Bromley | Parish Roum, West Street)—(1) Robert Browning ; 
F. S. Boas, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. Jan. 21. 15s. (three of 


a hee 30s. ). 

(2) Plant Life (Part I.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Tues- 
day, 8. Jan. 21. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.). 
Bushey Heath (Drill-room, Caldecote Towers)—Dante ; Philip 

H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 7. Jan. 28. 21s.—12s. 

Camberwell (Vestry Hall)—7ke Theory of Earning and Spend- 
ing(Part I.); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Jan. 16. 2s. 6d. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Zhe Life and 
Works of Goethe ; J. W. Wleadlam, M.A. Tuesday, 5.15. 
2ts.—10s. (To be followed in the Summer Term by 
* Faust.’’) 

(2) Zhe Expansion of England: Part Il., The Eng- 
lish in India up to 1857; HH. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Friday, 8.15 (Class at 7.30). Jan. 24. 5s.—1s. (Tobe 
followed in the Summer Term by Part III., Zhe Colonies 
and India under Victoria.) 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and Taxa- 
tion(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. 
Jan. 9. 3s. 6d.—a2s. 6d. 

Croydon (Public Hall) — Medier lal Architecture ; Francis Bond, 

M.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (Class at 7.45). Jan. 22. 5s. 
(Subscribers of 21s. receive two course tickets). 

Ealing (Victoria Hall)—Zhe French Revolution; J. H. Rose, 


M.A. Tuesday, 5. Jan. 28. 10s.—7s. 6d. 
Eltham (Public Hall) —Dramatic Studies t1 Shakespeare ; H.¥. 
Malden, M.A. Monday, 8.30(Classat 8). Jan 29. Ios. 6d. 


(three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 
Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—(1) Zhe English Citizen : 
W. M. Childs, M.A. Tuesday, 7.30 (Class at 7). Jan. 14, 

2s. 6d. 
(2) Adind and Well (Part II. 


); J. H. Muirhead, M.A. 


Wednesday, 8. Jan. 15. 2s. 6d. 
Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)—7%e 
Geology of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 


Monday, 8 (Class at 7.15). 
Finsbury Park 
Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—CVassitca/, Renaissance, 
and Modern Architecture ; Francis Bond, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8 (Class at 7.30). Jan. 20. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)—A/e- 
dieval Architecture; Francis Bond, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Jan. 17. 21s. (three of a family, 52s. 6d.)—10s. 6d. 
Tlford (Infant School-room, High Road)—(1) Zhe Chemistry of 
Fire, Air, and Water; James Aitken, M.B. Tuesday, 8 
Jansgt4.. .7S- Od-—5s, 
(2) Shakespeare ; F. S. Boas, M.A. 
Jan. 15. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Islington , 
Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—<As/ronomical Physics; 
J. D. McClure, LL.M. Friday, 8. Jan. 24. 5S. 
Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—/ voblems of L fe and 

flealth bears II.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Jan. 15. . 6d.—Is. 
Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)— Shakespeare’ s 


jane 2Ou hs: 


Wednesday, 8 


Comedies and Tragedies ; -F.-S. Boas, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30. Jan. 20. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

St. Luke’s (Board School, Bath Street, City Road, E.C.)— 
(1) sclectr Te Lighting ; ; J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Tues- 
day, 8.15. Jan. 14. . Free. 

(2) The Planetary and Stdereal Universe ; F. Womack, 
M.B., B.Sc. Saturday, 8.15. Jan.18. Free. 


St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Grammar School, 


Tooley Street)— Zhe Chemistry of Atr and Water ; W.P. 
Bloxam, B Sc. Thursday, 8. Jan. 16. 1s. 6d.—ts. 
Sidcup (St. John’s Parish Hall)— Zhe Napoleonic Era; J. H 


Rose, M.A. Friday. 8. 
household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 
Streatham (1) (High School, 


Jan. 24. 10s. (thre 


Wavertree 


Hill) —Dante’s ** Paradiso” ; 
Monday, 4. Jan. 20. 
—5s. 3d. 


(2) (Stanley 
Plays of Shafm 
day, 3. 


E.)—The 
; John Wade, B.Sc. Mon- 


(2) (Toynbee [fall, 28, Commercial Street, 
Chemistry of Air and Water ; 
day, 8. Jan. 13. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
french Revolution ; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
day, 8. Jan. 15. °5s.—Is. 

(4) (Town Hall, Limehouse)— 7he Expansion of Eng- 
land ; W.G. de Burgh, B.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 16. 6d. 

(5) Toynbee Hall, 28, Sage ae Street, E.)—Sen- 
sation and Repr oduction ; Aap Mitchell, M.A., 
F.Z.S. Friday, 8. Jan. fe 5s.— 

University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C. — ay ) Poems of Revolt 
and Sa ie (by Shelley, Wordsworth, and others); 


The 
Wednes- 


Philip H. Wicksteed,,M.A. Friday, 3.30. Jan. 17. 
10s. 6d. 
(2) Currency and Finance ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 


Tuesday, 8. Jan. 21. 5s.—Is. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)— 
of Modern Astronomy; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
(Class'at 7:45). Jan. 20. ‘5§s.—rIs. 

Watford (Public Library)—Shakespeare and his Predecessors 
(Part II.); F.S. Boas, M.A. Thursday, 4.30. Jan. 23. 
12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall)— 
(Part IL.); 
Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)— 
E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. ‘10. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Problems of Modern Astronomy ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 14. Free. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—7he Growth of the National Jdea 
in Fae since the French Revolution; J. H. Rose, 
M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 22. Ios. Fx 

Woolwich (Town Hall, ‘William Street)—(1) Zhe Geelogy 
of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Saturday, 8 
IER igs BS oar 

(2) The Makers of Modern England in the r7th and 
rSth Centuries (Part II.); C. E. Mallet, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 20. 3s. 6d.—1s. 


Problems 
Monday, 8.30 


Problems of Life and Health 
E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 13. 


Plant Lye (Part) Ts). 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 

[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 
The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Zhe 
Leginnings of Modern Alusic (5 lectures); Mrs. Brown- 
low. Friday, 8. Jan. 17. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Millwall Dock Institute)— 7 ke Making of England 
under the Tudors and Stuarts (10 lectures) ; W. G. de 
Burgh, B.A. Friday, 8.15. Jan. 17. Free. 

Woolwich (Engineers’ Hall, G lyndon Road, Plamstead)— In- 
dustrial Questions of To-day (5 lectures) ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8. Feb. 12. Is. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Langu 


These are being conducted this Term, under 
ofthe Universities’ Joint Board, at the Gresky 
Hampstead, Kensington, Richmond, a 
by Mr. H. G. Gibson, M.A., ang 
Mr. G. F. Hill, M.AW Fu 


Secretaries of the res 
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[ Zhe figure placed afte vr the title of the course mdicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 

(1) Long Courses. 

[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. Certificates in connection with certain courses, ex- 
tending over either one or two Sessions, and comprising not 
less than twenty-four lectures, are accepted by the Education 
Department as equivalent toa certain number of marks in 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. | 

Liverpool (University College)—7ve Romantic Revival, 24; 

Prof. Raleigh, M.A. ‘Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Resumes 
anny: 
ose tle? Working-men’s Institute)—Zhe Uses of Elec- 
tricity, 10; J. D. Cormack, B.Sc. Friday, fortnightly, 
7.30. Resumes Jan. 10. 

Manchester (School Board P.T. Centre, Stretford Road)— 
Milton and the Literature of his Time, 24; O. Elton, 
B.A. Monday, weekly, 4.30. Resumes Jan. 6. 

Oldham (School Board Centre)—-7he Héstory of Commerce and 
Industry in England since 1760, 24; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Fridays. Resumes Jan. 10. 

Salford (P.T. Centre, Irwell Street)—?story, 24; Prof. Tout, 
M.A. (Details not fixed.) 

Stockport—7%e Larly History of Crvilisation in England, 14; 
Profs. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., and Tout, M.A. Tues- 
day, weekly, 8. Resumes Feb. 4. 

Warrington Training College—(1) Shakespeare and his Age, 
12: Prof. Raleigh. Monday, weekly, 5. Jan. 7. 

(2) Elements of Logic, 12; Prof. Alexander. 

day, weckly, 5. 


Thurs- 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

[Zhe details with regard to these courses are in most cases not yet 

fixed. | 

Bishop Burton— Gardening and the Management of Soils, 10 ; 
Dr. Clark. 

Dewsbury—Zheory and Practice of Coal Mining, 12 ; Prof. 
Lupton, Herbert Ingle, F.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 7. 

Hessle—Principles of Agriculture, 10 ; Dr. Clark. 

Holmfirth—Worticulture, 10; Dr. Clark. 

Hutton Rudby — ozs of the District in Relation to Manure, 
10; Dr. Clark. ‘ 

Ingleby Greenhow—Zive Stock, Feeding Stuffs, and the 
Management of Grass Land, 10; Dr. Clark. 

Masham—WNatural and Artificial Manures, 10; Mr. C. F. 
Archibald. 

Newport— Veterinary Science, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. 
Steel. 

Parfield—Asgricultwre, 10; Mr. R. W. Haydon. 

Ripon—Aanures, Feeding Stuffs, and Dairy Management, 10 ; 

Mr. C. F. Archibald. 

merorth—(1) Live Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Mr. 

aydon. 

s< connected with Parturition, 10; Veterinary 


Science, 10; Veterinary Lieut. - 


3; Mr. R. W. 


Penrith—7%e Biology of Plants, 6; Prof. Harvey Gibson. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 23 & 30; then fortnightly. i 

Tarporley (The White Hall)—O/iver Cromwell, 6; ews 
Graham, M.A. (Details not fixed.) 

West Kirby—Shakespeare and his Age, 6 or 8; Prof. Raleigh. 
(Details not fixed. ) 


Under the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 
Badsworth— lelerinary Science, 6; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. 
Steel. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Leeds—Hunslet—Mountains and Rivers of Yorkshire, 5; 
Percy F. Kendall, F.G.S. (Dates not fixed. ) 

Pioneer Lectures are also to be delivered at Blackley (2), 
Cheadle (2), Haslingden (2), Halifax (2), Lower Dar- 
wen (1), Mirfield (3), and Preston (3). 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errorsin, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on eourses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 

Examinations.—Local Secretaries are reminded that notice 
must be sent to the Secretary of the University Extension Com- 
mittee at least 21 days before the date proposed for holding an 
examination, and that a special form is issued on which the de- 
tails relating to place and hour of examination, supervision, &c., 
are to be entered. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘ The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as.a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. Vols. I. 
(449-1216) and IT. (1216-1400). 5s. each. (Eversley Series.) 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry. By G. S. Turpin, M.A., D.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

bt dled | ne Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Dlustrated. Parts III. and 

. 1s, each. 

Elements of Geometry. [By George C. Edwards, Ph.B. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Jaxandall. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Empire of the Ptolemies. 
College, Dublin. 12s. 6d. 
From Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 

Public Health in European Capitals: Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. By Thomas Morison Legge, 
MA. M.D.) D. Pe 35.6: 

From Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD. 

Studies te Early Victorian Literature. By Frederic Harrison. 

10s. 6d, 


7s. 6d. 
By Joseph Harrison and G. A. 


By J. P. Mahaffy, Fellow of Trinity 


From Messrs, METHUEN AND Co, 
The Worship of the Romans, Viewed-in Relation to the Roman 
Temperament. By Frank Granger, D.Lit., Professor in University 
College, Nottingham. 6s, 
From Mr. Epwarp STANFORD. 
mucation and Equality. An Address on Secondary Education. By 
Jerbert Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 1s. 
From G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
The True Story of the Theosophical Society. By 
4. President-Founder of the Society. 7s. 6d. 
eum). 1s. 6d. 
RRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 
enberg, M.A. 2s. 
me st Weekley, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


1P Cheyney, A.M. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.s Publications. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. In 2 vols. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 30s. net. . 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Written with absolute impartiality and 
outspoken freedom, with energy, lucidity, and fulness.” 


NEW POEMS. By Curistina Rossetti. Hitherto 
unpublished or uncollected. Edited by WM. MICHAEL 
RosseTri. Globe 8vo. 7ss 6d. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. By | 


J. P. Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c., 
Author of ‘‘ Prolegomena to Ancient History,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Though this history is primarily a book for 
students, and for classical scholars generally, it deserves to be 
known by a much wider circle of readers.” 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 


and ts. 6d. net Persian, each volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. With a Portrait engraved on Steel by 
G. J. STODDART. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


With a Portrait engraved on Steel by G. J. STODDART. 


Te Ne WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL 


ELL. With Introduction by THomas HUGHES, 
and a Portrait. 


People’s Edition in 23 vols. 
Two volumes published monthly. 


Complete Editions of the Poets. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—WNew Volume. 
DUNDONALD. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Daily News.—‘* There are many excellent volumes in the 
‘English Men of Action’ Series, but none better written or 
more interesting than this.” 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. A Series 
of Works from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern 
literary form. The Proverbs. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by RicHarpD G. Mou.ton, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago, 16mo. 2s. 6d 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By RatrH S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor 
of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell 
University, author of ‘‘ Economic Geology of the United 

7s. 6d. net. 


' States. Crown 8vo. 


Is. net cloth, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each Volume. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited by Prof. DowpDEN. With a Portrait. 


| THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
; COLERIDGE. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, 
by J. Dykes CaMPBELL. Portrait as Frontispiece. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. With Introduction by JoHN MORLEY, and a 
Portrait. 


LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ PARLIAMENTARY, LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE No. 3324 


Pa Se GUN Gace SON, 


PARLIAMENTARY AND GENERAL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS, 


Lae Goidaty 


KING STREET, SN eS EES eae S.W. 


dis taolished 1855, at the corner of Parliament Street. 


Books, 
Parliamentary Papers, 


Government Reports, 


Official Publications, 


And all POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC LITERATURE supplied 


Pamphlets, 
Blue Books, 
Acts of Parliament, 
Trade Reports, 


immediately 


they are issued. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Books well and cheaply bound. 


Specimens on view. 


Good workmanship. Also High-class Morocco and 


Fine Bindings at Moderate Prices. 


PRINTING. 


All classes of Printing. 


Pamphlets printed and published. 


EDUCATION. 


A Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers, Reports of Royal Commissions, Reports of Committees, and other 
Blue Books on EpucaTIon, UNIVERSITIES, &c., from the beginning of the 


Century to end of 1895. 


Post Free. 


University Extension Series. 


A series of books on Historical, Literary, and Scientific subjects, suitable for Extension students and Home- 


reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent 


writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Crown Svo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following Volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
H. ve B. Grpsins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps 
and Plans. 3s. 

A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of 
this concise but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear 
insight into the principal phenomena of our industrial history. The 
editor and publishers are to be congratulated on this first volume of 
their venture, and we shall look with expectant interest for the succeed- 
ing volumes of the series.— Uniz versity Extension Journal. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Pricz, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Enquiry into the 
Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Suarp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Grancer, M.A., Lecturer in 
Philosophy at University College, Notttingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower 


Forms. By G. MAssEE, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 


AIR AND WATER. By Prof. V. B. Lewes, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By 
C, W. Krmmins, M.A., Camb. Illustrated. 


tae MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. 
SELLS, M.A. Illustrated. 


By V. P. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


EN eee ts SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. DE B. Gissins, 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. HEWINs, 
B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


A TEXT BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
By M. C. Potrgr, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE VAULT OF, eben bat A Popular Introduction 


to Astronomy. R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Tllustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Illus- 
trated. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By 


GrorcE J. Burcu, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 
THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By 
EVAN SMALL, M.A. _ Illustrated. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEoparp, M.A. Illustrated. 


ee POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. 
By W. M. Dixon, M.A. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, 
M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE has been some correspondence in our columns 
with reference to the establishment of a “ Students’ Maga- 
zine.” - While refraining for the moment from expressing 
any decided opinion on the matter, we wish to emphasise 
the fact that we desire to offer the most cordial hospitality 
of our columns to both Local Secretaries and to students 
generally, and trust that they will avail themselves of it 
more freely than they Baye done hitherto. 


* 

IT is indeed much to be wished that the /ozrna/ should 
be regarded not merely as an official organ, but also, and 
mainly, as a means of intercommunication between Local 
Secretaries, students, and the central University authori- 
ties ; and if it is to fulfil this object the co-operation of all 
workers in the Extension field is necessary. Contributions 
from Local Secretaries on points of general interest con- 
nected with organisation, and on any notable educational 
results attained at their Centres, and contributions from 
students on matters relating to their studies and to the 
methods of Extension treated from their own special point 
of view, should occupy considerable space in our columns. 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties at one Centre may often 
be solved with the help of experience gained at another, 
and a brief record of difficulties surmounted (even when it 
is not directly asked for) is likely to prove useful in far-off 
places. We hope that we may meet with a ready response 
to this demand for increased confidence from our readers, 
whose wants we desire to meet in the fullest measure 


possible. 
*,* 

WE regret that owing to an oversight we stated in our 
last number that the Victoria regulation with regard to the 
minimum number of lectures in a Certificate course was 
identical with that of Oxford and Cambridge. Asa matter 
of fact, the Victoria regulation coincides with that of Lon- 
don, and permits the award of Certificates in connection 
with courses of ten lectures. 


WE publish with great pleasure two further letters 
which we have received from Mr. Flux and Mr. Reith 
with reference to the resolutions adopted at the Halifax 
Conference. We agree with the former in thinking that 
the discussion has borne valuable fruit in emphasising 
the “degree of unity already attained” by the various 
University Extension authorities, and with the latter 
in believing that the Centres feel some scruple about 
shifting backwards and forwards from one University to 
another. We believe, however, that this scruple is a 
sound one, though it cannot be denied that the existing 
sentiment does in some cases retard co-operation among 
neighbouring Centres. We feel very strongly that 
everything possible should be done by the various 
authorities to make their certificates of equal value, and 
freely interchangeable for the purposes of the higher 
certificates. But the point on which we distinctly join 
issue is the virtual fusion of the central organisations. 
We are convinced that both Mr. Flux and Mr. Reith 
gravely underrate the element of loyalty to a particular 
University, and minimise the enthusiasm which the 
formal connection tends in many cases to evoke. We 
desire the heartiest co-operation, but we deprecate fusion. 
We desire to have (as indeed we have already) inter- 
changeable certificates, interchangeable examiners, in- 
terchangeable lecturers. But we are absolutely opposed 
at present to any scheme which would involve the com- 
plete and formal amalgamation of the existing central 
authorities into a single joint Board for the organisation 
of University Extension work bon end to end of England. 

* 

WE print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Kenelm D. Cotes 
which appeared in the 7zmes of January 9. It calls public 
attention to a matter which has long been under the 


anxious consideration of all who are interested in the 
higher education of adults. Mr. Cotes is not one whit 
too severe in his denunciation of the folly of excluding the 
history of the British Colonies from the list of subjects 
which can be aided by local authorities. But is he quite 
accurate in his facts? ‘The Acts,” he says truly, “are 
elastic enough to cover nearly all branches of human 
knowledge.” But is it quite certain that “they cannot be 
strained to take in such a subject as is now occupying 
public attention . . . . —except in a strictly commercial 
aspect”? We know of two Centres at least—and there 
may be many more-—at which courses of lectures on the 
history of the British Colonies have received the assistance 
of grants-in-aid from local authorities. We are well 
aware that the practice of County and Borough Councils 
differs very widely in regard to this matter. The Acts. 
are interpreted very much more liberally in some places 
than in others, but there are two things to aim at :—(i) to: 
obtain a slight and simple amendment of the law, so as 
to enable the local authorities to aid higher education 
in all subjects, humane as well as technical ; and (ii) to 
induce the authorities to recognise their educational 
responsibilities to the community they represent and to 
act liberally in the encouragement of literary, historical, 
and other non-technical studies. The impulse which the 
allocation of the “ Drink Money” has given to higher 
education in one direction is incalculably great. It 
remains to see that the balance is duly maintained. 
Meanwhile, we welcome Mr. Cotes’s intervention in the 
columns of the 77ses, and trust that it may evoke a further 
demonstration of influential opinion in the direction he 
desires. 
** 

A SMALL but important Conference was held at Peter- 
borough on January 15. The questions set down for 
discussion were (i) local organisation, and (11) the ideal of 
University Extensicn and its relation to other forms of 
secondary education, to existing institutions of Science 
and Art instruction, &c. Both meetings were attended 
and addressed by Mr. Marriott and Dr. Roberts, as well 
as by delegates from Grimsby and other neighbouring 
Centres. The point specially emphasised at the afternoon. 
discussion was the importance of securing a more perfect 
co-operation among neighbouring Centres in the selection 
of lecturers, for the avoidance of unnecessary travelling 
expenses. The evening meeting was presided over by 
the Bishop of the diocese, who delivered an exceedingly 
thoughtful and suggestive address. It is not impossible 
that Peterborough may before long attempt the organisa- 
tion of a University Extension College on the same lines 
as, though on a less ambitious scale than, Reading and 
Exeter. We heartily trust that it may. It is exceedingly 
important to the vitality of the Movement that experi- 
ments of various kinds should be multiplied, and that new 
methods should be attempted in different places for the 
co-ordination and correlation of existing educational 
agencies. Peterborough is happily circumstanced for the 
trial of such a variant experiment, and we sincerely hope 
it may be made. Miss Colman, the energetic Secretary 
of the Extension Committee, is to be warmly congratulated. 
on the success which has attended her efforts to ventilate 
the question. 

*,* 

THE general tone of the Meeting of the Cambridge 
Local Secretaries’ Union at Leicester on January 16 was 
both vigorous and practical. The shortcomings of the 
“Class” were discussed at considerable length, and the 
suggestion was made that Students’ Associations might 
profitably arrange for the definite preparation of questions 
in advance. It was also felt that these Associations 
might do much excellent work in connection with the new 
scheme of certificates... There was a general feeling as to 
the paramount importance to the Movement at the present 
time of the appointment of District Superintendent Lec- 
turers, while District Associations as at present constituted 
received their accustomed share of condemnation. The 
last point raised was the very important one of the pro- 
vision of scholarships for the Summer Meeting. It was 
decided that the Union should at once take steps to form 
a central fund for the purpose, and that circulars should be 
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sent to all its members asking for their co-operation, while 
contributions should be further invited from all other Cam- 
bridge Extension workers and students. 


* 

WE heartily congratulate Mr. E. T. Cook on his ap- 
pointment to the editorship of the Dazly Mews. During 
the early years of University Extension he showed great 
energy as Secretary of the London Society, and since 
his retirement from that position he has, as an active 
member of the Council, taken a prominent part in the 
recent developments of the work in London. 

%% 
~ 

THE Marquis of Lansdowne, presiding at the first 
lecture of Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s Course on 7%e English 
in India up to 1857 at Chelsea on January 24, gave an 
interesting account of his early connection with University 
Extension in London, and the progress of the Movement 
during recent years. He was, he said, 
an old friend of the Movement for the extension of University 
teaching in London. He was one of a little knot of individuals 
who many years ago followed Mr. Goschen, the late President of 
the Society, when at great pains he instituted the Movement 
in the metropolis. He well remembered its small beginnings 
and the difficulties with which it had to contend at first, and it 
was extremely satisfactory to him, after a long absence from 
England, to come back and find the Society progressing as it 
had progressed lately. He was immensely struck by the fact 
that in the last ten years the number of Centres had increased 
from 25 to 65, the number of courses from 53 to 145, the number 
of entries from 5,000 to 14,000, and the number of certificates 
from 400 to over 1,600. He wished to refer with special com- 
mendation to the increase in the number of sessional certificates, 
for, while five years ago the number of sessional certificates 
was only 50, last year it was no less than 300, and they all knew 
that those certificates, which were recognised by the Education 
Department, were conclusive evidence of the thoroughness with 
which the students had followed the courses provided by the 
Society. 


He further expressed the opinion that Extension lectures 
on such subjects as the one upon which Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter was lecturing would be of the greatest possible 
value. 

* % 

ISLINGTON was late among the districts of the metro- 
polis in adopting the University Extension system, but now 
that the work has been taken up it is being carried on with 
exemplary energy. Nor with energy alone, but witha full 
sense of the serious character of the work and the para- 
mount necessity of careful organisation. Those who have 
charged themselves with the administration of this large 
and populous neighbourhood—one, moreover, chiefly in- 
habited by just that class which the London Society are 
at present making special efforts more effectively to 
reach— deserve, and will no doubt attain, the success that 
waits upon the vigorous execution of a well-considered 
scheme. The Upper Holloway Centre has for the past two 
years been doing excellent work in the north-western 
division of the district, and now two others have been 
established—Finsbury Park and Islington—to supply the 
needs of the rest of the area ; and the authorities of these 
three Centres have banded themselves together with the 
object of supplementing one-another’s curricula and avoid- 
ing that lamentable waste of power which results from 
overlapping and the absence of full confidence between 
neighbouring organisations. i 

WITH a view to emphasising the harmony which is 
henceforth to dominate the counsels of the local workers 
throughout this group of Centres, a joint Conversazione 
was held on January 23 at the Islington Vestry Hall. A 
long and varied programme of music, electrical experi- 
ments, and microscopic projections, was provided, Sir 
Albert Rollit, the President of the Islington Centre, him- 
self exhibiting a powerful induction coil. He also delivered 
a stimulating address, in which he exhorted all present to 
assist in the work. It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
his appeal will be heartily responded to, and that those 
who have devoted themselves so lavishly to the organisa- 
tion of this union will be rewarded by corresponding en- 
thusiasm on the part of those for whom they have been 
labouring. The London Local Centres Association will 


watch with special interest this practical adoption on a 
comprehensive scale of the policy which was thought out 
and recommended at two of their earliest meetings. 
Organisation between neighbouring Centres in the several 
districts of London is no less necessary for the highest 
success of the work than organisation in each individual 
Centre. 
*,% 

THE following, an extract from a letter lately received 
by one of the London Society’s staff, speaks for itself :— 

“* At the beginning of 1889 you had among your audience at 
Richmond a poor bank-clerk, who, after a long struggle to under- 
stand the great science of Chemistry, unaided, from anold Encyclo- 
paedia, eagerly grasped at the opportunity which your lectures 
afforded. As a friend of mine at Deptford remarks, your lectures 
would rouse the dullest yokel to aspire to study Chemistry ; you 
can therefore imagine what they were to me. Mr. B——, who 
corrected the weekly papers, was struck, I suppose, with the 
interest and enthusiasm mine must have shewn, for he kindly 
advised me to go and study in my evenings at the F insbury Techni- 
cal College, and gave me the first book on Chemistry I ever pos- 
sessed. I worked three evenings a week at Finsbury after my day’s 
work in the National Bank, and exceptional success at the Science 
and Art Department’s Examinations in Chemistry in 1889 (I took 
First Class Honours in Organic Theory—head of the list) enabled 
me to gain a scholarship at the Royal College of Science amount- 
ing to about £38 a year. I gave up my situation in the National, 
then worth £80, and started at the R.C.S. under the exceptional 
disadvantage of knowing no subject but Chemistry. However, I 
went through the entire course, being 8th out of 70 in Physics, 
3rd out of 47 in Mechanics, and 4th out of 68 in Geology ; and on 
taking the Associateship (A.R.C.S.) in Chemistry in 1893 I was 
fortunate enough to head the final list, being Frank Hatton Prize- 
man for that year. Being awarded special scholarships for the 
purpose, I have worked two years at research. The results are 
embodied in four papers ; two I have the pleasure of enclosing 
for your acceptance, and two more will be published in a month 
or so—one at the Royal Society on Viscosity, and the other at 
the Chemical Society on Vapour Density at High Tempera- 
ture. Meanwhile I have climbed up the London University 
ladder. I matriculated in 1892, seven years after leaving school, 
and was placed in Honours, 6th out of 1,350 candidates. I took 
Honours in Chemistry at the Intermediate Science in 1893, and 
took my degree B.Sc. last October.” 

Does not this sketch of a young career called into being 
by the agency of University Extension afford touching and 
inspiring testimony to the wisdom of the plea for “ casting 
the net very wide” which was so eloquently urged by the 
Bishop of Stepney at the Congress held eighteen months 
ago? 

*% 

A RECENT analysis of the occupations of students 
attending University Extension courses at poor London 
Centres, assisted by grants from the City Parochial 
Charities, brought out some interesting facts. After 
enumerating the various classes of artisans and the 
number in each department, the analysis concluded as 
follows :—“ There were fourteen soldiers, ten hospital 
nurses, and six ministers of religion. There were also six 
waiters, three publicans, two pilots, one cat’s-meat-vendor, 
and one lady who describes herself as a ‘philanthropist.’ ” 

* * 
* 

THE support which the promoters of the movement for 
the admission of women to degrees at Cambridge are ob- 
taining is unexpectedly encouraging. The petition for 
which signatures are being invited is a request to the Coun- 
cil of the Senate to appoint a Syndicate “to consider on 
what conditions and with what restrictions, if any, women 
should be admitted to degrees in the University.” This 
petition has already been signed by a large proportion of 
resident members of the University, including a majority 
of the Professors. It was issued on Jan. I1 to members 
of the Senate, z.e., M.A.’s and Doctors, of whom there are 
about 6,000, and by Jan. 18 no fewer than 1,600 signatures 
had been received. The list includes the names, amongst 
non-residents, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Manchester and several Suffragans, Mr. A. J. Balfour 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour, Justices Denman, Romer, Rigby, 
and Stirling, Lord Rayleigh, and Lord Crewe. 

¥* 


. * . . . 
WHAT recommendation the Syndicate may make it is 
of course impossible to predict. The supporters of the 
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movement include two classes of persons—those who are 
in favour of admitting women to full University privileges 
and degrees on exactly the same terms as men, and those 
who are only prepared to grant a degree or degrees that 
will not carry the right to take part in any way in Uni- 
versity business. A similar movement has been going on 
for some months at Oxford, where the Memorial to the 
Council has received the signatures of twenty-seven Pro- 
fessors and Readers and a large body of College Tutors 
and Lecturers. The Council will probably publish their 
Report in the Gage/¢e in the course of the present Term. 
It is to be hoped that the two ancient Universities will at 
the same time place themselves in line with all the other 
British Universities by admitting women at least to the 
degree of B.A. 
** 

THE Conference of the National Home Reading Union, 
held at the Mansion House or January 17, was a pro- 
nounced success. The meeting was held for the purpose 
of considering the best means by which the usefulness of 
the Union might be extended. The Lord Mayor presided, 
and Sir John Gorst gave an admirable address on the 
excellent opportunity afforded by the Union of carrying on 
the education of young people after leaving the elementary 
schools, and giving them a genuine taste for good reading. 
He deplored the fact that it was possible for a boy or girl 
to cast education on one side and commence the serious 
business of life at the early age of eleven, and he looked 
forward to the time when the age limit would be consider- 
ably extended, and reading clubs, recognised by the State, 
would be found in every large centre of population, as is 
the case in America. Dr. Fitch, Mr. Yoxall, and the Rev. 
Scott Lidgett bore testimony to the valuable work being 
done by the Union, which has evidently “ come to stay.” 
The difficulties of childhood are now over, and an ever- 
increasing list of members gives evidence of the keen 
appreciation of the courses of reading arranged from year 
to year. It is interesting to note that the chief officers of 
the Union are, without exception, the same as those 
elected at its formation in cee 

- 

AS with all educational movements of the kind, it is far 
from being self-supporting, but the profits from the book- 
supply department increase every year, and compensate 
for the falling-off in annual subscriptions. The work of 
the Union is divided into three departments—the Young 
People’s, the General Course, and the Special Course 
Section. A few years ago great efforts were made to 
correlate the reading in the Special Course Section with 
University Extension work, but the efforts were only 
partly successful. The chief difficulty appeared to be the 
arrangement of sessional courses of reading, in connection 
with terminal courses of lectures, which would be of any 
value to Extension students. Important developments 
have, however, taken place since then, which may render 
such a correlation possible in the future. The arrange- 
ment of lectures extending over a session instead of iso- 
lated terminal courses, and the raising of the standard in 
this section of the Union’s work, both point in the right 
direction. 

*,% 

THE movement for extending adult education in France 
spreads month by month. In the Department of Sarthe, 
fifteen communes have voted sums varying from 4o to 
100 francs towards the payment of the teachers of the 
newly formed classes. In several districts the Mayors are 
taking an active part in the organisation of the scheme. 
At Amiens fourteen Continuation Schools have been 
opened. In the Vosges the number of adult courses 
now in progress stands at 302, 39 of which are for young 
girls. In Somme there are 50 courses, with an aggregate 
of 600 pupils. The curricula are, however, exceedingly 
miscellaneous at present. One course of 26 lectures 
includes the following subjects :— Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhemme,; Lovers; Water; The Miracle of St. 
Nicholas ; Healthy Drinks ; The Battle of Jena; The 
Electric Telegraph ; Family Spirit; The Elements of 
Geology; The Lordand Peasant underthe Feudal Régime; 
Pasteur’s Work; The Barometer; The Danger of Drink; 
Algiers ; and The History of the French Language. 
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TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE. 


———— 


URING the first half of January a singularly in- 
teresting and important series of meetings have 
been held in London under the auspices of 

different societies of secondary school teachers. What 
May Meetings are to the religious world, these have been 
to the educational. Hundreds of teachers, men and 
women, have come up for them from every part of 
England. The reports of the proceedings, if we also 
take into account the discussions of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference held at Eton in December, give a clear indication 
of the opinions now prevalent among the teachers in 
secondary schools. 

The dignified assembly of Headmasters had, as was 
right, the prerogative vote. This year its discussions 
were more practical than has sometimes been the case. 
It should be remembered that the schools which are 
represented in the Conference by no means form a solid 
“interest.” All of them, it is true, regularly send boys to 
the Universities, and therefore they may be said to speak 
with united voice on those matters which concern the 
relations between the higher secondary schools and 
Oxford and Cambridge. But in other departments of 
their work the interests and the difficulties of this class 
of schools are diverse. Some are purely non-local in their 
character ; others are chiefly dependent on the support of 
their immediate neighbourhood. Some are chiefly classi- 
cal ; some admit a larger proportion of “ modern” studies 
to their curriculum. From a conglomerate association 
like this it would be unfair to expect very definite opinions, 
and still more unfair to look for much effectively concerted 
action. 

Similarly handicapped are the Teachers’ Guild and the 
College of Preceptors. Each contains a wide variety of 
different elements. The constitution which distinguishes 
each of these important associations debars them from 
representing any one specific kind of educational experi- 
ence. Their members speak from very different points 
of view, and are not all confronted by the same difficulties. 
These societies therefore are excellently fitted for discus- 
sion, but for that very reason all the less qualified to fight 
for a definite policy ; and this hampers them at a time 
like the present, when educational forces are ranging them- 
selves for action, and there is every promise of a fight. 

Much more easily mobilised for a campaign are some 
of the other organisations which have recently been meet- 
ing. The Incorporated Association of Headmasters, for 
example, though a comparatively young body, has been 
advancing with rapid strides, and is now one of the most 
powerful educational societies in the country. It repre- 
sents the headmasters of the smaller schools which are 
either endowed or under some form of corporate control. 
The line which divides this Association from the Head- 
masters’ Conference is fading away, and the latter or- 
ganisation has just decided that a headmaster may be a 
member of both bodies. But, speaking broadly, the Head- 
masters’ Association may be taken to represent the Gram- 
mar School interest—the experience, that is, of those 
endowed or public schools which draw the majority of 
their pupils from the neighbourhood in which they are 
placed. Naturally, therefore, any proposals to establish 
a local authority for secondary education affect those 
schools far more closely than those which are predomi- 
nantly non-local boarding schools. Nor indeed can they 
remain indifferent to the action which under the present 
law various local authorities are taking in regard to 
secondary education. 

The objects, again, of the Private Schools Association 
are equally specific. That society exists to represent the 
private schools and to defend their interests from injuri- 
ous attack. And, in the last place, the Association of 
Directors and Organising Secretaries for Technical and 
Secondary Education embodies the wide experience of the 
able body of men who form the chief part of the educa- 
tional civil service of the County Councils. 

Such then are the forces which have been deploying 
themselves in preparation for the coming campaign about 
secondary education. The reports of their discussions 
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enable us to form a judgment as to the present trend of 
educational opinion upon the proposals recently made by 
the Royal Commission. 

The most striking fact is the general approval with 
which the main recommendations of that Commission 
have been received by the great body of secondary 
teachers. The Commissioners may congratulate them- 
selves on the way in which their Report has come through 
the ordeal of expert criticism. Individuals have picked 
holes in the Report. Such a document cannot be expected 
to please everybody. On one or two fundamental ques- 
tions there are grave differences of opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the Commissioners’ recommendations. Some 
people think that the Report did not go far enough ; others 
that it has gone too far. But in the main the consensus 
of opinion has been that the Commissioners have pro- 
posed a statesmanlike and judicious settlement for our 
educational disorders ; that they have been moderate, 
tolerant, reasonable, and just; that they have rightly 
made a firm stand for freedom and variety in secondary 
education ; and that their scheme, asa whole, is one which 
ought to commend itself as well to the country as to the 
teaching profession. 

It would appear, however, that this general approval is 
given on one condition. Those who have spoken during 
the discusslons have assumed that, if it is adopted at all, 
the scheme will be adopted as a whole. It must not be 
taken for granted that they would welcome a partial 
realisation of the Commissioners’ plan. In fact, there is 
little doubt that piecemeal legislation would excite much 
opposition. For example, the extension of the powers of 
the Local Authority without the reform and unification of 
the Central Authority, or without the creation of a Teachers’ 
Register, would in many quarters be regarded not only as 
dangerous but as positively hurtful to the best interests of 
secondary education. The Commissioners’ plan was care- 
fully designed so as to provide what may be called com- 
pensatory weights. One part of their scheme balances 
another, and the whole is held in place by a just distribu- 
tion of powers. 

Great stress was laid by the majority of speakers on 
the representation of teachers both on the Local and on 
the Central Authorities. It was felt that the practical 
experience of the teachers themselves must be brought to 
bear on any measures which may be taken by public 
authorities for the development of secondary education. 
The Commissioners did not go far enough to satisfy those 
who feel strongly on this matter. There is a powerful, 
if not a predominant, opinion among teachers in favour of 
their direct representation on public authorities. But 
such direct representation cannot come until the register 
is formed, and a suitable electorate provided. 

Finally, on a matter which has always excited sharp 
controversy, there is no question that both the College of 
Preceptors and the Teachers’ Guild think that public aid 
should be given on like terms to all efficient schools alike. 
The Commissioners do not propose this. They say 
indeed that efficient private schools should have certain 
advantages, and that the scholarships offered by local 
authorities should be tenable at efficient private, as at 
public, schools. But this limitation dissatisfies many 
teachers. They contend that, if grants of public money 
are given to secondary education at all, an efficient private 
school should not be debarred from receiving grants be- 
cause it is conducted for private profit. The question isa 
very difficult one. No one—at least no one who is worth 
much consideration—wants to crush out private schools. 
Few, on the other hand, think that public authorities 
should make grants out of public money in such a way as 
to swell the profits of a private schoolmaster. The 
destruction of private enterprise is the danger on the one 
side; the manifold opportunities for ingenious jobbery 
form a no less serious danger on the other. 

OUTIS. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE AssocIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS ON THE RELA- 
TION OF LITERATURE TO EDUCATION. 


es 


DUCATION has many sides, and the Committee 
of the Upper Holloway Centre, which has hitherto 
taken only scientific courses, being desirous to 

create an interest among their students in the literary de- 
partment of Extension work, invited Mr. Churton Collins. 
to deliver an address at their Annual Meeting this year 
on “The Relation of Literature to Education.” The 
Meeting was held on January 13, and, after the adoption 
of an extremely satisfactory Report, Mr. Collins delivered 
his address, from which we quote the following :— 


‘* Now, surely this side of the movement is a very important 
one—a side which cannot but enlist the sympathies of all true 
friends of education. Putting aside for a moment what I call the 
minority of earnest serious students, and looking only at the 
large majority in our audiences, is it a little thing to encourage, 
and in a measure to gratify, a disinterested love of knowledge 
for its own sake, to make brighter the lives of hard-worked adults 
by giving them new interests, bringing them into contact with 
classical literature, with our Chaucer and Spenser, our Shake- 
speare and Milton, our Bacon and Gibbon and Macaulay ? 
Is it a little thing to get them thoroughly interested in such 
literature, to get them to attend regularly a long course of lec- 
tures, to initiate the serious study of such literature, and to guide 
those studies—to give them at any rate the rudiments of the 
larger culture? If our lectures did no more than this they would 
be doing worthy work. But all this side of our work is at the 
present time in peril—I was going to say—of extinction ; it is 
most seriously thwarted and impeded, and unless the friends of 
education, and the friends of the Extension, come to its rescue, 
its future is a very unpromising one. And the reasons are 
obvious. In our age the tendency is necessarily in the direction 
of technical and scientific instruction. The sympathies of our time 
are with it—Government, County Councils, institutions, private in- 
dividuals encourage and support it with endowments. _ Its friends 
are more powerful, more energetic, and much more numerous than 
the friends of culture on the other side. In the University Exten- 
sion scheme there seems at present every indication that it will 
completely supersede the literary and historical and artistic side. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of being, as a subject of teach- 
ing, more definite and tangible—of lending itself more easily to 
practical tests and to success in gaining supporters—-of being 
made attractive and popular. Ina word, unless literature and 
history, and this side of education, find friends and supporters 
in such Centres as yours—in such model Centres, if I may use 
the expression, as yours, where University Extension work is 
seriously organised—I tremble for the future of this branch of 
the University Extension system ; but if you recognise it, give it 
a place in your curriculum, and organise its study as effectually 
as you have organised science, and thus form a precedent for 
other Centres, then I have little fear about the futur: of what I 
am sure you will acknowledge is a most important department 
of popular liberal education. The desire, therefore, of the Com- 
mittee of this Centre that your curriculum should be extended 
by the admission of literary and historical subjects is of happy 
augury, not merely for what concerns education in this district, 
but wherever the Extension system has spread. 

“* Believe me, I am not pleading the cause of these subjects as 
a bigot, or even as one unduly biased in their favour. One of 
the first duties of every man is to earn his bread ; one of the first 
duties of every civilised state is to enable him to do so. Noone 
could question the right of precedence to technical education, or 
grudge a halfpenny of the money expended on it. Only do not 
let us over-estimate the value of such instruction. Let us remember 
that it is a means to an end—a necessary end but not the highest 
of ends. Man must have bread, but every man worthy of the 
name of man “ves not by bread a’ove. Surely we should do our 
best to lighten if we can the drudgery of the acquisition of such 
knowledge, by encouraging a desire for refined pleasure and by 
keeping alive and developing those higher intellectual instincts 
which are latent in every man. Let us, if we can, provide the 
means of tempering what pertains to bread and butter with what 
touches and concerns the higher life and nobler interests. I am 
sure, for I know it of my own knowledge, that our courses of 
lectures, by being made accessible to students of this class, 
are doing this in the case of many, but still of too few. 
Irrespective of examination considerations, this is a good 
work, which surely ought to be encouraged. And donot 
think that, in pleading the cause which I am pleading, I am 
under-estimating the importance of scientific instruction. No, 
no. It would be presumption in me to comment on its import- 
ance—its importance as knowledge, its importance as a means of 
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training and discipline. It is only fitting in me to say, if I may 
venture to speak of myself, that I feel that the greatest mis- 
fortune of my life has been my exclusive devotion to other 
branches of study ; that the absence of any scientific training in 
my education, and my ignorance, technically, of scientific sub- 
jects, has been most disastrous from both points of view. What 
would I give if I had time to supply these defects, if I could listen 
to the lectures which it is your privilege to listen to each week, 
and do papers like you, and be Dr. Fison’s pupil! But it is too 
late; and most bitterly do I feel it. The only consolation is that 
it enables me to draw a moral which may be useful to those 
whose tastes and tendencies have led them to stand in the same 
relation to literature and what is comprehended in that term, as I 
unhappily stand in relation to science. The moral is an obvious 
one, and it isa very melancholy one. 

*¢ And now let me say a few words about the respective relations 
of science and literature in what may be called the education of 
the citizen. I am not speaking of the specialist, or of those 
whose tastes and bias are so confirmed and rigid in the one direc- 
tion or in the other that they cannot adapt themselves to both; 
such students will go their own way, and nature seems to indi- 
cate that the way they will go is the way they should go—they 
are constitutionally specialists. But such cases as these are 
really rare, though they are more common than they need be, 
because in many cases mere accidents, particular surroundings 
and associates, have determined the student’s choice. But sup- 
pose an intelligent and thoughtful man, with his life before him, 
and unfettered by any prejudice, were to put this case to himself: 
Here I am for my years on earth. There is the sphere of science 
—here is the sphere of literature, of philosophy, of art, of history. 
There is the sphere of the material, of the physical—here is the 
sphere of mind and spirit, with its record in word and action. I 
have to ask myself three questions:—‘ What can I know? 
What must Ido? For what may I hope?’ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, what would that man do? Would he naturally 
desire to confine himself to one of these spheres, or would 
he suppose that he could find the answer to these three 
questions by thus confining himself? Surely no. He would 
say, ‘I shall get from the first what I shall not get from 
the second, and I shall get from the second what I shall not get 
from the first : if I am wise, and if I have the capacity, I will 
explore both.’ Surely these are the relations in which, in any 
scheme of civil liberal education, science and literature—let me 
use each term under its most comprehensive meaning—stand to 
each other. Both such should be encouraged and cultivated. 
Students of the one should be students of the other, assuredly, 
to a certain extent. When a certain progress has been made, 
nature will dictate which may be with most advantage specially 
cultivated. I know well that the time of University Extension 
students is very limited, and that the cry would be, ‘We 
cannot attempt both—it must be either science or literature.’ 
That has been our experience ; but, on the other hand, we have 
many students who have had the energy and ability to cultivate, 
most successfully, both. And this is what ought to be 
encouraged—let such students have a chance. All friends of 
our work would be sorry to find, at any Centre, any collision 
between science and literature—any necessity for the choice 
lying between the two; but that, I believe, is not the case here. 
‘The ideal of the University Extension system is, as I said before, 
the liberal education of the citizen—the dissemination of 
aesthetic instruction by the liberal interpretation of poetry, 
rhetoric, and criticism ; of ethical and spiritual instruction by the 
interpretation, in this spirit, of the great masterpieces of poetry ; 
of political instruction by the liberal study of history and political 
philosophy. By not including the study of literature in its 
courses, a Centre is closing the door to all this side, this most 
important side, of popular education. What literature supplies 
cannot of course be supplied by scientific instruction, but scientific 
instruction finds its proper complement in what literature affords. 
What better commentary can you have on the scientific move- 
ments and discoveries of this age in their relation to man in his 
spirital and moral aspects than the poetry of Tennyson and 
Browning? Is not literature as much the mirror of what’ finds 
expression in science as of what finds expression in life? Every 
individual vocation has its peculiar vices and defects and limita- 
tions as well as its virtuous and enlarging qualities ; so poetry is 
in many important respects a corrective to science, and science a 
corrective to poetry. But what at this time of day we ought 
especially to cultivate is what the Germans call ‘ many-sidedness’ 
—liberal and hospitable minds. Let us reach out a welcoming 
hand to Science, let us reach out a welcoming hand to her sister 
Literature ; for each has her boons to bestow on us, each can 
enrich us.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Collins’ earnest plea will 
produce the desired result, not only at Upper Holloway, 
but at other Centres similarly situated, where some 


encouragement is required to convince the mass of 
students of the claims of literature to a place in an 
adequate scheme of education. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE OXFORD SUMMER 
MEETING, 1895. 


By CHARLES HESKETH, 
Of the Woolwich Centre. 


S° much has already been said upon the last Summer 


Meeting at Oxford that it is almost impossible to 

add anything new, and the subject might perhaps 
be said to be “ played out.” Up to the present, however, 
I think the summing-up has been done by “old hands,” 
and the only excuse for these remarks is not their newness, 
nor their quality,:but their revelation to those interested in 
University Extension of the working of a student’s mind. 

One cannot be long under the influence of the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement without waking to the fact 
of its importance as an agency for doing a really 
national work in bringing the Universities to the people, 
and linking them with the national life ; a fact which is 
specially emphasised by the Summer Meetings at the 
Universities. Such gatherings fitly round off the work of 
the previous year by attracting to the Mother of the 
Movement some of her intellectual children, and enabling 
them not merely to gain upon the spot a knowledge of the 
institution, but to catch a little of its spirit and establish a 
closer connection between themselves and the University, 
thus realising in a small way a fraction, yet a valuable 
fraction, of its objects. 

The gathering to the University of some 800 students 
from all parts of England, from the Continent, and from 
our cousins in America, is an event as pleasing as valu- 
able, and affords a unique opportunity for social inter- 
course and for the free interchange of thought. And 
even if nothing more was done, such a meeting could not 
be passed over as of little moment. But its value is 
enhanced when the knowledge acquired is not sought 
merely for its intellectual pleasures, but as an aid to life, 
fitting one better to discharge the functions of a citizen as 
an intelligent individual. The wide interest shown in 
social problems afforded strong evidence of this. 

The thoroughly practical character of the Meeting is 
probably as well shown on its purely intellectual side as 
upon any other, and a series of lectures focusing about 
a hundred years of Continental and English activity, 
stamped with the mark of continuity (as all University 
Extension work ought to be), puts before us the ever- 
changing drama of life, and enables us to see in the multi- 
farious activities of man a real unity, a something which 
shapes his ends, rough-hew them how he may. Lectures 
upon the science, art, politics, history, and literature 
of England, her commercial and colonial expansion, the 
rise of Prussia and of Russia, and the pre-Revolutionary 
reformers, exhibit the interdependence of nations and the 
organic unity of society ; and one enters more fully into 
the spirit of Mazzini when he says, “‘ Nationality is but 
the symbol of association, the assertion of the individuality 
of a human group, called by its geographical position, its 
traditions, and its language.” 

Equally interesting were the discussions on political 
questions and conferences upon education and upon 
phases of the Movement itself. The whole gathering 
struck me as essentially anti-dryasdust ; it was full of 
human interest and variety, palpitating with life, and in- 
spired by a really serious intention (abundantly realised) 
to be bright, attractive, and useful. 

Casting a halo over the whole Meeting was the beauti- 
ful old city itself, strong in historic associations, rich in 
charms; along whose streets one lights upon marks of 
events which have been woven into the history of the 
English people, and whose buildings are not only evi- 
dences of the handicraftsmanship of our forefathers, but 
fitting emblems of great minds. Truly a visit to Oxford 
is as good as a course of history lectures, and a gather- 


ing at the Examination Schools broadens the horizon of 
life. 
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A NEW RADIATION.* 


——_>—— 


E are all of us more or less familiar with the 
properties of heat and of light ; and the wonders 
of photography and of the spectroscope have 

become dulled to us by everyday acquaintance. But 
only the initiated few could have been in the least prepared 
for the remarkable discovery which has recently been mis- 
represented, and caused its author’s name to bemis-spelled, 
in most of the newspapers throughout Europe. 

Of late years the beautiful phenomena accompanying the 
passage of electricity through highly rarefied gases have 
been closely studied by Crookes, Schuster, J. J. Thomson, 
Hertz, Lenard, and others; and special attention has 
been given to the properties of the peculiar radiations 
which diverge from the negative pole, or “kathode-rays,” 
as they are called ; it has been found, among other things, 
that, unlike light-rays, their path may be deviated by the 
approach of a magnet. Now when these kathode-rays 
are produced in a closed tube containing gas at an 
extremely low pressure, and strike the glass side of the 
tube, they give rise to a new kind of radiation, quite differ- 
ent from any hitherto known. Professor Réntgen modestly 
calls the rays “x-rays,” to indicate our present ignorance ; 
the scientific world, it has been suggested, will call them 
“ Roéntgen-rays,” to celebrate their discoverer. Their most 
remarkable property consists in their power of passing 
quite easily through many bodies opaque to light and 
heat ; thus the -rays pass comfortably through a closed 
door, through a book a thousand pages thick, through 
thin sheets of metal (¢.g., single sheets of tinfoil), and 
through living flesh and cartilage. They are invisible to 
the eye, but their presence may be revealed by placing 
in their path certain “fluorescent” substances (such as 
barium platino cyanide), which then glow ; and, what is 
more important, they affect sensitised photographic plates. 
We have ‘:aentioned the substances more transparent to 
the x-rays. It should now be added that metals in any 
considerable thickness are opaque to them, that the 

“denser the metal the more opaque it is, and indeed, 
generally speaking, that the opacity of different bodies 
depends on their density, though not on that alone.t 

It is an important fact that bone is far more opaque 
than the other tissues of the body to 2a-rays. Suppose, for 
instance, we send -r-rays through the hand and place a 
photographic plate on the farther side of it ; we shall then 
get only the faintest shadow possible of the hand as we 
see it, owing to the transparency of its flesh and cartilage, 
while the shape of the bones, separated by the intervals 
at the joints, appears distinctly as in a skeleton. Thus it 
ts possible that in cases like that of the late President 
Garfield, when surgeons tried in vain to discover the 
precise place where the assassin’s bullet had lodged, the 
new radiation may find the “ practical use” for which the 
scientifically unenthusiastic will at once enquire. 

A metal compass or a piece of money locked in a 
wooden box can easily be made to betray its presence by 
means of x-rays, and a sheet of metal can similarly be 
made to cast a shadow on to a photographic plate through 
a closed door, or through a dark slide. Photographs of 


fi Ueber eine neue Art von Strahlen. Von W. C. Rontgen. 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wiirzburger Physik-medic. Gesellschaft, 
December, 1895. ) 

+t Professor Roéntgen prepared a series of plates which cast a 
shadow of the same intensity when placed in the x-rays; we quote 
below their relative thicknesses and their densities (compared 
with that of water) :— 


Relative 
Thickness. Density. 
Platinum bed I 21°5 
Leade ts eat 3 Pg 
Zinc ae mat 6 oh Vel 
Aluminium 200 2°6 


_ It will be noticed that the transparency of these substances 
increases as the density diminishes, but more rapidly. The plate 
of platinum used was ‘o18 mm. or 74; inch inthickness. Wood 
# inch thick produces no apparent absorption. The absorption 
by all substances however increases with the thickness of sub- 
stance traversed, although this absorption may be imperceptible 
below a certain limit. 
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the kind described, made by Professor R6ntgen, were 
exhibited by Professor Schuster at a recent meeting of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.* 

One of the most remarkable facts with regard to the 2- 
rays is that they cannot, at least by any ordinary means, 
be either reflected or refracted. A polished surface pro- 
duces at most something corresponding to the “scattering” 
of light at a rough surface ; and a hollow prism of 30’, filled 
with a highly refracting liquid, utterly failed to deviate the 
path of the rays. Professor Réntgen found, however, that 
a prism of aluminium (the lightest of the common metals, 
and the most transparent to 2-rays) seemed to produce 
slight deviation, but the deviation was so slight that he 
attaches no weight to the experiment for the present. In 
one other respect, besides its propagation in straight lines, 
x-rays resemble light, for the intensity of the fluorescence 
produced by them varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from their origin. 

“What zs an +-radiation ?” will next be asked by many. 
{t is at any rate to the point to ask if the hypothesis of the 
ether and the wave theory, which help us to present to our 
minds the immensely complicated phenomena of light ina 
simple form, provide for the existence of x-rays. At pre- 
sent no answer can be given, for we know too little about 
them. Professor Réntgen thinks that they may be regarded 
as “longitudinal” waves of the ether, and hence resemble 
sound waves rather than ordinary light waves. We may 
trust to him to give us more information shortly about this 
young discovery, which suggests so much to the dreamers 
of dreams. | ae Ne se 


EXTENSION WORKERS AND THE 
“JOURNAL.” 


ae ES 


S our only aim is to render the Journal as useful 
and as attractive to all enyaged in University 
Extension work as may be found practicable, we 

have invited some of the most energetic and influential 
Local Secretaries and others to give us their opinions as 
to how this object may best be realised. We subjoin the 
replies that we have received, with sincere gratitude to 
those who have so fully and frankly communicated their 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Mr. E. L. S. HORSBURGH, Lecturer for the Oxford 
Delegacy and the London Society, and Director of the 
Hants and Isle of Wight District, writes :— 

All true friends of University Extension are also—at any rate 
in theory—friends of the Undiversety Extension Journal. In fact, 
however, comparatively few support the paper. If I may 
be allowed to make some suggestions towards rendering it 
more attractive and acceptable, I would, with all deference, 
submit that we are asked in the pages of the /owrnal to take 
ourselves too desperately seriously. There is an intolerable 
amount of bread—of the most stodgy sort—to our ha’porth of 
sack. To make the /owrna/ lighter, more personal, more chatty, 
more appealing to the humanity which is latent somewhere even 
in the most learned persons, is in my judgment the first essential. 
For example, in our amalgamated /owrna/, the item ‘‘ News from 
the Centres” has been dropped. I fully understand the reasons 
which led to this decision. Too often, in old times, ‘‘ News 
from the Centres” simply meant egregious puffs of individual 
lecturers, sometimes (I speak from personal experience) undeserved 
and always distasteful. The fact however remains that our con- 
stituents want ‘‘ News from the Centres,” and will not buy our 
Journal simply on its abstract merits as a literary production. 

1. Let this feature therefore be revived, without the puffs. If 
each Centre were encouraged to state its true position, the more 
valuable its communications would prove. 

2. Would it be possible to insinuate a little humour occasion- 
ally into the ‘‘ Notes and Comments”? JI should call this item 
of the paper at present portentously dull. If our Editors think 
otherwise, let them each, in the columns of the /ourna/, justify 
themselves against this accusation. I am confident that the next 
few numbers, containing their justifications, would be eagerly 
read and keenly appreciated. 

3. The work of organisation, at present perhaps the most 
important of any to the Movement as a whole, could be assisted 
very much by the Journal. The eternal problem of finance, for 


* Since this article was written Professor Rontgen’s experi- 
ments have been repeated successfully in the Owens College and 
elsewhere. 
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example, could be advanced towards solution by a series of 
articles on ‘*‘ How we raise our money at ,” such articles 
to be contributed by the Secretaries of representative Centres. A 
pleasant diversion could be created bya parallel series on ‘‘ How 
we fail to raise our money at .” There would be no diffi- 
culty in finding representative Centres to supply this latter series. 

4. The ‘‘ New Journalism” may be a most culpable thing, 
but it serves the essential purpose of a journal, viz.,—to be 
circulated. If ‘* Interviews” and ‘‘ Experiences ” are not beneath 
the dignity of University Extension, I would suggest that such 
articles would tend to improve our circulation enormously. 

5. Itis important, I think, that ourstudents should have a larger 
hand in the composition of our Jornal. To this end I would 
have a series of articles continually running, contributed by our 
students themselves, or by competent persons invited by the 
Editors to contribute. ‘The Women of Shakspere,” ‘‘ The 
Fools of Shakspere,” ‘‘ The Statesmen of the French Revolution,” 
are titles which suggest themselvestomeon thespur of themoment ; 
and of course there would be a series of scientific papers, subjects 
for which I am not competent to suggest. If the proper persons 
were invited to write, I venture to think some most interesting 
and valuable material would be collected together. 

6. ‘* Life-histories of the Centres” might provide a series of 
articles—though the chief value of them would probably be to 
give the Centres a personal and direct interest in each publication 
of the Journal. 

7. And lastly, if we could induce Mr. Anthony Hope to 
contribute occasionally to our pages such a little story as he long 
ago contributed to the St. James’ Gazette under the title of ‘* The 
V. B.”, Iam confident that we should hear no more complaints 
about our /owrna/. On the contrary, it would be among the 
most popular and lively of current educational periodicals. 

Thus, while making the /owrna/ a record of the Extension 
Movement generally (as it now is), I would endeavour to lighten 
it and brighten it both in style and substance ; nor would I be 
afraid to sink sometimes below the level of academic dignity in 
order to secure as wide a sphere of influence as possible, or in 
other words a substantial circulation. 


Mr. R. G. TaTToON, Member of the Council of the 
London Society, Secretary of the Chelsea Centre, and 
Vice-Chairman of the London Local Centres Association, 
writes :— 

To the discussion you invite on the subject of the Journa/, I 
offer, but without much confidence, the following suggestions. 
If I seem dogmatic, it is for the sake of brevity. 

First, as to the price. The old /ozsna/ (London) was priced 
2d., but sold to the students at 1d. I doubt if the students 
generally will pay more than the penny, and I am afraid 3d. 
will be found prohibitive. 

Next, as to the contents. The Journal must be, I think, 
primarily an organ of information. First, of course, standing 
information, such as the list of Centres, with the names and 
addresses of Hon. Secretaries ; or, again, the conditions of the 
Certificate examinations. And, secondly, periodical or occa- 
sional information, of general interest to students and Com- 
mittees. Under this head I should place first in order of 
importance the results of the Certificate examinations—if I may 
use the expression, the University Extension Class Lists. I am 
told that it is in contemplation to discontinue the publication of 
these lists in the /Jowrna/. I think this would be a serious mis- 
take. The advantages of the publication of our Class Lists in 
the Journal are surely manifest :—(i) It adds dignity and im- 
portance to the Certificate examinations. (ii) It informs the 
Centres of one another’s doings, and excites to emulation. (iii) 
It enables Secretaries and Committees to compare the results of 
different courses for their own guidance. (iv) Last, but not 
least, it brings the work of the Society as a whole—-or one 
important aspect of it—yvisibly before the eyes, and does much 
to promote that sense of a common life among our scattered 
Centres which we are all desirous to foster. I submit that, if 
the lists are crowded out of the /owrna/, the different Branches 
of the Extension would do well to issue three times a year a 
special Class List broadsheet. 

Next in importance I would place the lists of lectures arranged 
at the different Centres, which should, I think, appear (I am not 
sure about the present practice) in the numbers next preceding 
and following the beginning of each Term. 

Thirdly, there are from time to time events of first-rate im- 
portance, such as the Summer Meetings, which can hardly be 
brought beiore the notice of students too often or too emphati- 
cally. 

Fourthly, miscellaneous information, probably best in the 
form of occasional notes, to be severely cut down to matters of 
real interest to students generally or Committees. 

Is that enough? I am inclined to answer ‘‘ Yes,” with two 
exceptions, First, a short and forcibly written leader, to occupy 
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the first page, or if unhappily the first page is given up to the 
advertiser, then the second page. My second exception would 
be of a more ‘‘ occasional” character, viz., the report of ad- 
dresses by eminent men. The Mansion House Address always 
sells its number, and does great good. Perhaps we might add 
from time to time a Symposium on some burning question. (Is 
the Journal such a subject ? I hope it may be found so.) 

There I am disposed to stop. I greatly doubt if reviews 
of books or papers by any but well-known men, or unless of 
exceptional literary quality, add much to the attractiveness of 
the Journal. F 

Lastly, Centres would, I am sure, be grateful and more copies 
of the Journal would be sold if (i) they could be supplied from 
the office on sale or return (as was done in the case of the old 
London /owrna/), and (ii) with the pages cut. 


Miss LAWDER, Secretary of the Notting Hill Centre, 
and of the London Local Centres Association, writes :— 


The mysteries of an Editor’s office are such that it requires 
courage for a mere Secretary to intrude with even the mildest and 
least revolutionary of suggestions ; it is therefore with diffidence 
that I submit the following ideas which have occurred to me as 
possibly calculated to increase the usefulness of the /ozrnad, in 
whose well-being we have all such a keen interest. 

1. A monthly letter from Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
might be issued from the Central Office at each place, giving 
students in an informal manner interesting details of the work 
being done in each division. ; 

2. Might not competitions be arranged? Translations in verse 
or prose might be invited, or short examination-papers set on suit- 
able subjects ; possibly short quotations given to be identified by 
students, or questions of taste in literature raised and voted on, 
such as, for example, the six best Sonnets in English literature. 
Class Lists would of course be issued, but I hardly think Exten- 
sion students would require prizes to stimulate them. I may how- 
ever be wrong on this point ; in any case the prizes would be of 
merely nominal value. : 

3. A series of papers giving the history of the Extension Move- 
ment in other countries—in America, Germany, the Colonies, and 
so on—would I imagine be of great interest, and would help 
students to realise themselves as part of an almost world-wide 
organisation. Possibly the variations they would discover would 
be at least as helpful and stimulating as the points of likeness. 

4. A paragraph giving the names of forthcoming books and 
new editions, arranged in groups, would be most helpful ; or, if 
it were felt to be wiser to continue the present plan of noting books 
which have been actually published, it would add greatly to its 
value if a line or two of comment were in most cases added. _ 

If an enterprising student could be found to write an article 
on ‘An Ideal Secretary,” I feel sure a correspondence would 
follow, and Secretaries might learn much of what is expected 
from them by students. 


Miss KATHLEEN MARTIN, Secretary of the Bakewell 
Centre, writes :— 


In answer to the request that has been made to me, among 
others, to offer some suggestions towards making the /owrnal 
more representative of, and acceptable to, students, I beg to sub- 
mit for your consideration the following :— 

I. That there should be one article of real literary value each 
month. Such an article should if possible have reference to one or 
other of the subjects chosen for the next Summer Meeting. _ 

2. That each number should contain part of a progressive 
scheme of study preparatory to the Summer Meeting, with sugges- 
tions for reading, lists of books, and subjects for essays. This 
would interest students who are unable to attend courses of lec- 
tures. In connection with this scheme there should if possible 
be a Home Reading Circle with a Leader or Leaders who would 
criticise essays, and perhaps one or two of the £1 prizes offered 
as Scholarship Prizes might be given for the best set of essays. 
If this is too ambitious, the gradual publishing of titles of books 
would surely be better than the method hitherto pursued of giv- 
ing a list, three months before the Meeting, of such overpowering 
dimensions that its only result is to fill the student with dismay. 

3. That there should be reports from the Local Centres of work 
done by Students’ Associations. By this I do not mean reports 
of the courses of lectures, but of extra work undertaken by 
Students’ Associations, Meetings, Excursions, Conversaziones, etc. 
Secretaries of Students’ Associations are expected to have a never- 
failing store of ideas for intermediate work. How are they to 
replenish that store if they have no means of gaining suggestions 
from other Centres? This I consider one of the weakest points 
in the practical use of the present /oz7nal. 

4. That the /owrna/should be the medium through which Lec- 
turers can communicate with Centres that are doing continuation 
or preparatory work. This is not so impracticable as it seems. 
Out of 126 historical and literary courses given under the Oxford 
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Delegacy during this autumn and spring, 71 would come under 
one of the three following heads :—‘‘ Elizabethan History and 
Literature,” ‘‘ History and Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘‘ Modern Poetry and Fiction.” Many of the Cambridge 
and London courses could be placed in the same groups. If three 
Home Reading syllabuses could be published, in parts, bi- 
monthly, six subjects could be treated during the year. Or if each 
course of reading covered only six months, there would be space 
for twelve subjects. From January to June could be devoted to 
autumn courses, from July to December to spring courses. This 
would more than meet the present demand. 

To carry out the above suggestions the /owrna/ would have 
to be enlarged by about four pages, viz.:—-three columns for 
the literary article; one for the Summer Meeting syllabus; three 
for syllabuses of continuation work ; one for reports from Local 
Centres. If these supplementary pages could be supplied free 
with the /owrna/, or at a charge of a shilling separately, I 
believe the needs of the students would for the present be 
supplied, and we might safely postpone to a later stage of 
development our proposals for a Students’ Magazine. 


* A CAMBRIDGE READER” writes :— 


I should like to make two suggestions that would, I think, 
increase the popularity of the /owna/ and add to the number of 
subscribers. Both its predecessors gave paragraphs of news 
from the Centres. That practice, doubtless for good and suff- 
cient reasons, was abandoned when the new /owrna/ was founded. 
I feel sure, however, from what I have heard students say, that 
the news from Centres gave interest to the old publications and 
helped to maintain their circulation. Would it not be possible 
to renew the practice in some form or other? I would suggest 
that, instead of separate paragraphs from a few Centres, there 
should be a monthly article of ‘‘ News from the Centres” written 
by one person, in as fresh and spirited a style as possible, but 
based upon information from the Centres furnished to the 
Editors monthly by Local Secretaries. 

My second suggestion is that an ‘‘ open letter” on some 
subject or other should be published every month. By ‘‘ open 
letter’ I mean one written in the free and colloquial manner 
that one friend writes to another. The subjects should be 
selected by the Editors, and some specific person invited to 
write the letter. 


Mr. C. H. GRINLING, Treasurer of the Woolwich 
Centre, writes :-— 


I gladly send, in answer to your request, ‘‘ views as to means 
that might be adopted to render the /owrnal more generally 
popular among students.” These I have gathered from some 
half-dozen students. 

I. Present price being prohibitive, charge 1d. It would be 
easy then to sell three copies for every one now sold among 
students. With a journal more in touch with students’ needs, it 
would be easy to sell more than three copies for every one. 
(This is the unanimous opinion of all to whom I have spoken 
since the new /ournal appeared. ) 

2. Encourage news from Local Centres, especialiy from the 
most active; lead on pioneers and cheer laggards by giving 
examples of all striking lines of local progress. 

3. Be less academic—more in touch with the needs of a 
great democratic educational movement ; give us a wider treat- 
ment of the education question ; constantly urge co-operation 
with all educational forces in each district, and more represen- 
tative Committees. 

4. Let ‘‘ Notes and Comments” be less weighty in manner 
(not necessarily in matter)—shorter, crisper, brighter, more in 
the language of our students, less in that of our learned men— 
notes that would find buyers before lectures, who would carry 
home the /ozrna/ for more careful reading. 

5. Make your reviews more terse, more luminous, with prices 
of books attached; aim chiefly at guiding students to the best 
books and the best things in them, not necessarily to those 
written by U.E. Lecturers. Or else omit reviews. 

6. Persevere with papers opening up subjects and writers to 
students. (One student quotes Mr. Hartog on Huxley in No. 1, 
and Mr. Haddon on Anthropology in No. 2, as illustrations.) 

7. Invite discussion freely. 

8. Publish the best Essay submitted in candidature for the 
Sessional Certificate in Honours. 

g. Journal to be ‘‘on sale or return” to Local Secretaries, 
on condition of prompt returns. 


Want of space forbids us to publish this month other 
communications that we have received on this subject. 
Perhaps some other of our readers may feel moved to send 
us their views for next month’s issue. We shall do our 
utmost to adopt, as far as may be practicable, the sugges- 
tions thus submitted to us. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


es 


HE following is the text of the letter, referred to in 
our editorial columns, which appeared under this 
heading, addressed to the Editor, in the 772mes 

of January 9 :— 

‘*Sir,—-It may be a small matter—according to the Acts 
governing the distribution of the money which is apportioned 
to technical education it certainly is—but small or great the fact 
remains that, though our interest equally with our honour de- 
pends on the maintenance of the British Empire, almost the 
only subject on which the money appropriated some years ago 
to the further teaching of the nation, with a view to promoting 
the national efficiency, may not be spent is our history, including, 
of course, the facts concerning the making and keeping our 
Empire. ; 

“Tt is permitted by the Acts, and the public bodies intrusted 
with the money have loyally taken advantage of the permission, 
to teach astronomy even to an audience of shop assistants, who, 
to do them justice, are quite alive to the grim humour of the 
situation when its practical use for competing in the world’s 
markets is pointed out to them, possibly that of finding their 
way home after each period of instruction in well-lighted towns ;, 
they may learn wood-carving or electricity with the same object 
in view, and in six lessons; or all the languages, living or even 
dead ; the Acts, indeed, are elastic enough to cover nearly all 
branches of human knowledge, but they cannot be strained to 
take in such a subject as is now occupying public attention and 
filling your columns—except in a strictly commercial aspect. 

‘“‘ Thus the geography of South Africa and its products might be 
enlarged on to an interested audience ; but if its importance to 
the Empire were to be mentioned it would have to be by a side 
wind, and the practical nature of the subject—that is, the mines 
of the Transvaal and not the struggle for the franchise—kept 
well to the front. Such a letter as that of Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
could only come in as a bit of romance, the serious part of the 
situation being the products of the country. All the great 
statesmen of this country can only be introduced in their com- 
mercial character, and go down to posterity as the authors of 
Employers’ Liability Bills or of treaties of commerce, if they are 
fortunate enough to have won those titles to their country's 
gratitude ; our soldiers and sailors stand a poor chance of being 
remembered as such, their proper place being in commercial 
primers as the pioneers of commerce, or contributors to historical 
geography, if they are lucky enough to be so, otherwise the Acts 
consider them unpractical. Such a lectures league as that pro- 
moted by the late Sir John Seeley is naturally beyond their 
scope. 

“Tt will be interesting to a future historian of the ‘growth of 
British policy’ to record that a few years before this time an 
Act of Parliament declared that almost the one subject that 
ought not to be taught at the public expense was the history of 
Great Britain and its Empire. 

‘¢ Faithfully yours, 
‘* KENELM 


** Oxford.” D. COTEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PSs 
THE SOLIDARITY OF EXTENSION WORK. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL, 

GENTLEMEN,—I must ask your further indulgence for a few 
lines in reference to what appeared in the last number of the 
Journal. 

I am fully aware of the extent of the experience of those to 
whose efforts the present position of University Extension in 
London is mainly due. _ In spite of their convictions, I venture 
to doubt whether the question of enthusiasm for a University or 
for a Council has any really important bearing on the matter. 
The personal influence of a lecturer or University Secretary does 
give rise to a useful enthusiasm, the influence of which is of the 
utmost importance. I would suggest that the appearance of en- 
thusiasm for a University may cover a real inspiration by a person, 
by a subject, or by a desire to assist in the spread of higher 
education. 

As to the other point, I had ventured to flatter myself that, 
having had the advantage of practical experience of the working 
of three of the four systems, and having had recent occasion to 
consult somewhat carefully the printed regulations of all, I might 
have modified the impressions of the imperfectly-informed pro- 
vincial, and approximated to the official view of the matter. 
Obviously you and I are looking at the matter from opposite 
standpoints. I am conscious that I might have confined my 
view to the recent advances towards uniformity which have, for- 
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tunately, been found possible. I had a purpose in directing 
attention rather to the differences which remain. Some of these 
are, in my view, not vital. Hence I dared to hope for an easy 
and speedy remedy. It is possible that what I regard as real 
but not vital differences, you regard as unreal or non-existent. 
Incidentally, we have the advantage of official emphasis of the 
degree of unity already attained. This is most useful, as the 
impressions derived from the earlier state of affairs survive in 
some quarters. 

The claim that the different systems are already, in reality, so 
nearly identical, is one more reason for not holding back from 
the decision to accept, with some freedom, the work of any one 
as the precise equivalent of the work of any otheras a qualifica- 
tion for the higher certificates. 

I shall not again trouble your readers with the expression of 
my opinions on this subject, in the columns of the /ozsnad. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. W. FLUX. 
Fallowfield, Jan. 11, 1896. 


To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—Possibly you are already tired of the subject 
of the Halifax Conference. But the friend whose opinion I 
value most on questions of University Extension tells me I ought 
to write and explain what the motion which I carried at that 
Conference really did and did not mean. 

First of all, I may say that neither to myself nor to any of those 
who acted with me in the matter did the idea then occur of any 
Society for the North of England answering to the London 
Society. Nothing of the kind was mentioned here; and if it 
had been, I should have objected on the ground that our Centres 
are neither near enough together nor sufficiently coherent. 

But the fact had come home to Mr. Flux in Lancashire, to 
myself in Yorkshire, and, I think I may say, to the Principal of 
the Yorkshire College who presided, that zzder existing circum- 
stances County Associations are for practical purposes useless. 
They are interesting enough as Debating Societies, and wort” 
half-a-crown a year as Insurance Companies, in case there should 
be danger to be met or advantage to be gained by common 
action. But when you get to a County Meeting to arrange your 
course for the next Session, you find, very likely, that you can’t 
come to terms with your nearest neighbour, because he belongs 
to Cambridge, and you to Oxford, or vce versa. 

As things are, you feel a scruple about changing. If Dr. 
Moulton happens to have a course near you, you don’t like, if 
you belong to Oxford, to suggest his coming to you likewise. If 
Mr. Hudson Shaw is lecturing in the next town, and you belong 
to Cambridge, you don’t like to ask to join in with your neigh- 
bour. There may be no reflex of this feeling at the Universities 
now, but if so, it is not long since there was, as I know by ex- 
perience ; and it most certainly has not died out in the Centres. 

Then as regards certificates. I have had no dealings with 
Cambridge of recent years, and may be mistaken; if so, I err in 
good company. But formerly, while Oxford would recognise 
Cambridge certificates, Cambridge would not recognise Oxford 
certificates. Consequently, if you migrated from Cambridge to 
Oxford, yeu had your students down on you at once for destroy- 
ing the value of their certificates already gained, so far as 
Cambridge was concerned. 

In the end, you have to restrict your choice to the courses of 
the University to which you happen to belong. And against 
this serious disadvantage you have nothing to set except the 
‘“enthusiasm ” for a particular University, which I believe to be 
confined, in so far as it exists at all, to students who attend 
Summer Meetings. 

As regards the Halifax Conference itself, Iam constrained to 
admit that notice ought to have been given of a motion so far- 
reaching as mine; and it would have come far better as an 
amendment to another motion (also contemplated) ‘‘that the 
Oxford Centres in the West Riding and East Lancashire should 
combine in a North-Western Association,” leaving the North 
and East Ridings practically to Cambridge. But for all that, we 
had a very useful discussion. I wish there had been time for a 
mover’s reply, because I might have made things clearer. The 
argument of Miss Thompson and Miss Cooke, mentioned above, 
had been answered with admirable point by Mrs. Newman. But 
I should have liked to indulge my natural propensity to wrangle 
with Mr. Hudson Shaw. Yet even he played Balaam—not only 
in the hasty chastisement which he inflicted at first on his humble 
servant, but in the parting benediction which he bestowed upon 
us all, 

I am told that (to compare very small things with very great) 
many of the choice epithets which until the last few weeks were 
reserved for the Colonial Secretary are now being lavished upon 
me. But I feel utterly unrepentant, because I feel quite sure that 
at the Conference here we touched the ‘‘ bottom-fact”’ of the 
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situation, The Universities have now a joint Journal ; it will not 
be long before they have a Joint List, Joint Certificates, and 
joint everything. Yours faithfully, 

A. W. REITH. 
Halifax, Jan. 13, 1896. ; 


THE FUNCTION AND CONDUCT OF THE CLASS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have read with immense interest the account 

under the above heading in your January number. 

Whilst agreeing with Mr. Grant’s idea as to the time and place 
suitable for the class, I cannot readily concur in all his sugges- 
tions. He argues amongst other things that the scattered posi- 
tions in the room assumed by members of the class is a draw- 
back to its success ; which it is undoubtedly. But is there any 
reason why ad/ the students should not follow the rule every 
week of taking their seats at the top of the room, and in as close 
proximity to the lecturer as possible, the moment the class com- 
mences? It is true that they cannot take the front seats during 
the lecture, for these are reserved for members of the Committee. 

A more friendly feeling between lecturer and students is also 
incited by the lecturer leaving the more elevated position of the 
platform at the conclusion of his lecture, and taking up a position on 
the floor of the room in close touch with his hearers. Perhaps this 
is generally the case. Idonot know, But I once knew a French 
professor who always sat on the platform wearing his black gown, 
and never descended to the arena of his students, preferring 
rather to disport himself like a huge ‘‘ black ” butterfly (not from 
flower to flower, but from anger to anger) when some unfor- 
tunate student got bewildered over the verb a//er, *‘ to go,” and 
from necessity came to a standstill; or if another unlucky indi- 
vidual failed to grasp the Parisian accent of the vowel #. Need- 
less to say that there was not an excess of sympathy existing be- 
tween that lecturer and his pupils, yet I think they all appreciated 
his sincerity. 

Mr. Grant observes, too, that ‘‘conversation is a matter for 
equals in knowledge.” This is certainly true in the strict sense 
of the word. But is it not possible to evoke conversation by 
bringing out the students’ individualities and encouraging inde- 
pendence of thought, and thereby deriving, as Mr. Wicksteed 
suggests, ‘‘ample and excellent material for the class discussion,” 
even though they be not the lecturer’s ‘‘ equals in knowledge”? 
At the same time one must admit with Mr. Parkyn that this 
course of procedure, whilst possible in the literature courses, 
would not be possible in those of a scientific character. 

It is a great relief to find an able defender of the institution of 
the class in Mr. Boas, who is thoroughly qualified to speak on 
the subject, if one may judge from the conscientious and interest- 
ing manner in which he conducts his own. Being in happy 
ignorance of the adverse opinion held against the class system, 
I had an opportunity a few weeks ago of dilating upon its advan- 
tages to a man of influential position, who had a prejudice 
against the educational benefit of the University Extension 
Movement, though readily admitting that the lectures were good. 
He seemed surprised when I assured him that my experience, 
though not extensive, had led me to conclude that if the students 
did not gain real educational advantages, the fault was their own 
and not the lecturer’s. 

From a student’s point of view the class is often not the /east, 
but the most satisfactory part of the University Extension system, 

Mr. Grant uses as one argument against the successful working 
of the class the different social positions of the students, &c. 
But surely the great world of literature should be wide enough to 
cause students to forget all distinctions of class during the brief. 
space they spend together, and should enable them to co-operate 
earnestly in their endeavours to search for jewels in the storehouse 
of knowledge. 

On the principle of ‘* Faults you see in others strive to shun,” 
students of literature—whose study so often lies in analysing 
“* characters ”—should strive to make their own better than their 
subjects. Not that my experience of University Extension stu- 
dents has been unsatisfactory. On the contrary, I have gener- 
ally found them very delightful people. 

Faithfully yours, 
A ‘*WaGE-EARNING” STUDENT. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE HALt.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, anda student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


a 


Lectures and Essays. By the late Sir J. R. SEELEY, 
K.C.M.G., Litt. D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Historical Essays. By 
the late J. B. Licurroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. History of the English People. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Vols. I. (449-1216) and 
II. (1216-1400). 5s. each. (Macmillan and Co.—Eversley 
Series. ) 

These four volumes, the latest additions to Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co.’s Eversley Series, have one notable point in common ; 
they are all works which have passed beyond the troubled 
waters of criticism into the calm haven of assured appreciation. 
Sir John Seeley’s Lectures and Essays contains much character- 
istic work—three essays on Roman Imperialism, published 
originally in 1869 ; the essays on Milton published about the 
same time ; and others on ‘‘ Liberal Education in Universities,” 
on ** The Church as a Teacher of Morality,” and on ‘* English 
in Schools,” all of which belong to his pre-professional days. 
In addition the volume includes Seeley’s inaugural lecture as 
Regius Professor on ‘* The Teaching of Politics ”—an utterance 
which strikes the keynote ofall his later teaching, and which 
enunciates certain principles of historical study which he was 
never weary of reiterating. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s Zssays are not less characteristic of their 
author. The volume includes three masterly addresses on 
** Christian Life in the Second and Third Centuries,” originally 
delivered in St. Paul’s ; two lectures on ‘‘England during the 
Latter Half of the Thirteenth Century,” delivered at Edinburgh ; 
asermon on *‘ Donne the Poet-Preacher” ; and various essays. 
Work of this calibre is beyond criticism ; we can only be grateful 
to the Lightfoot Trustees for presenting it to the world in a form 
so attractive and accessible. ; 

Green is not above criticism in the same sense as Bishop 
Lightfoot, though both, alas! are beyond its reach. But his 
History of the English People, with all its shortcomings, and all 
its curious historical perversions, has already become almost a 
classic. It is probably within the mark to say that no other 
English History has done anything like so much to arouse and 
stimulate, if not to satisfy, an interest in our ‘storied past”; 
certainly no other work exists which within similar compass 
presents so vivid asummary of the main movements and episodes 
in the history-of the English People. 

It is needless to add that the Eversley Series is a conspicuous 
example of the invariable good taste of the firm from which it 
issues. These volumes leave nothing to be desired in respect 
of type, paper, and general equipment, and we would venture to 
suggest to Local Committees and others whom it may concern 
that it would be difficult to select more suitable prizes for Uni- 
versity Extension students. 


The Citizen of England—his Rights and Duties. By 
G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. (W. & R. Chambers. ) 
The Evening Continuation School Code has had one undeniable 
result. It has produced—along with much else that is good—a 
plentiful crop of manuals on the Rights and Duties of the English 
Citizen. Of these manuals we have seen none better than the 
one under review. Indeed, Mr. Armitage-Smith has contrived 
to put into his little work of some 200 pages much more than a 
mere manual is generally supposed to contain. His aim, as 
expressed by himself, has been to ‘‘ give information on the chief 
points, and so to stimulate the interest of the readers as to induce 
them to follow up the subject in larger works.” It appears to us 
that he has admirably fulfilled it. His arrangement is clear, his 
language simple, and his information for the most part accurate. 
There are one or two statements in the section which deals with 
the history of the Constitution and analyses the constituent ele- 
ments of the Central Government which cannot be allowed to 
pass unquestioned. We make every allowance for the conditions 
under which Mr. Armitage-Smith writes, and for the necessary 
brevity of expression; but ‘* parliament,” we would point out, 
does not consist of ‘the House of Peers and the House of 
Commons,” nor is it true that legislative power is vested in 
‘parliament ” so defined. Nor, again, is it true (page 92) that 
the Secretary for War always sits in the Commons, or that he is 
necessarily a civilian, or that (page 100) the ‘‘ Under-Secretary 
for War sits in the House of Lords andis a military man.” The 
present distribution of offices is sufficient refutation of both state- 
ments. Lord Salisbury, too, might have something to say as to 
the assertion that ‘‘the Prime Minister is the First Lord of the 
Treasury.” We are not anxious to cavil at Mr. Armitage-Smith’s 
style, which has the supreme merit of admirable simplicity, but 
we confess we prefer “luxuriant” to ‘ luxurious” (page 149) in 
a description of soil, and we do not like the following sentence 


(the italics are ours) :—‘t Where the school supply was found 
sufficient a school board was not enforced though may such towns 
formed boards.”” But the blemishes on this little book are very few 
and very slight. Its tone throughout is excellent—virile, temper- 
ate, patriotic, without a trace of partisanship or ‘‘ superiority ” or 
cynicism. In seeking a knowledge of the rights and duties of 
citizenship it would be difficult to find a safer or surer guide than 
Mr. Armitage-Smith, and we commend his little book without 
reserve to all who want one. M. 


The Architectural History of Harrow Church. By 
SAMUEL GARDNER. 7s. 6d. (Mr. J. C. Wilbee, Harrow.) 


To those whose inclination and leisure lead them to study and 
illustrate our ecclesiastical architecture a great debt of gratitude 
is due, more especially when the work is carried out with the 
care and accuracy essential to invest the results with permanent 
and solid value. In these days of wholesale and indiscriminate 
restoration, from which nothing is sacred, however old, however 
interesting, such a work as Mr. Samuel Gardner has produced 
on Harrow Church is most welcome. It faithfully depicts the 
present condition of the building down to the minutest detail, 
giving at the same time a lucid and adequate account of its 
foundation, erection, and subsequent fortunes, and of those 
persons who are chiefly connected with its history. 

Few parish churches have received such complete illustration 
as regards pictorial views, some forty photographic reproductions 
being given of bits and details from varions parts of the building ; 
but, interesting as these no doubt are, the careful ground-plan and 
the few measured details are of more solid value to the student. 
It may be regretted in this connection that elevational drawings 
were not included in the scheme of the work. The reproduc- 
tions of the brasses are admirable, the author having been 
careful to add in each case the actual dimensions—a most 
necessary accompaniment, not always provided -in brass 
illustrations. Paper, printing, and binding are all of the best, 
though it is doubtful if some of the photographs have had justice 
done to them in the reproduction. The glossary of architectural 
terms which is appended has hardly received the care which is 
abundantly shown in other portions of the book. The definitions 
are sometimes loose, and in many cases too narrow, the terms 
being susceptible of a much more extended meaning than that 
given. 


Parallel Chapters from the First and Second Editions 
of an Essay on the Principles of Population, by 
T. R. Malthus (1798 : 1803). England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade, by Thomas Mun (1664), Edited by 
W. J. ASHLEY. 3s. net each. (Macmillan and Co.—Eco- 
nomic Classics. ) 

The series in which these volumes appear is an admirable one 
alike in conception and in execution. It is edited by Professor 
W. J. Ashley, of Harvard, with conspicuous tact and judgment, 
while the general ‘‘ get up” of the little volumes is all that can 
be desired. The publication of text-books on Economics, as on 
every other subject, is apparently without limit. It is much to 
be desired that publishers would follow the example of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., and give us ¢exts instead. Nothing would 
be a greater boon to the working of the University Extension 
system than the wholesale substitution of texts for text-books. 
The volumes before us supply exactly what has been long wanted. 
But from the point of view of University Extension work they 
have one defect—they are much too expensive. The average 
student cannot afford three shillings a volume for a series of 
small octavos containing about 120 pages each. Those who can 
afford this sum will get value for their money in printing, paper, 
and so forth ; but the texts, for which some of us have long been 
asking, must be published at a much cheaper rate if they are to 
find their way into the hands of our students. Meanwhile we 
have nothing but praise for the dainty ‘‘ classics” before us. 
Thomas Mun and his important work on Foreign Trade will 
probably be known to many economic students only through the 
incidental references to them in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
(Bk. iv. ch. i.). It may, therefore, be well to say that Thomas 
Mun has been generally regarded as the most authentic expositor 
of the prevalent commercial theory of the seventeenth century 
commonly known as the Mercantile System. Malthus’s name is 
better known than Mun’s, but it is more than likely that many 
who speak glibly of the Malthusian doctrine are entirely un- 
familiar with the text of the famous Essay—or rather Essays, 
for the second edition altered so fundamentally the argument of 
the first that it ought to be regarded as a distinct treatise. In 
the 'present volume Professor Ashley prints a considerable pro- 
portion—about one-third—of the first edition ; but of the second 
only the preface and the essential chapters. 
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All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


[February, 1896. 


No. of 


Centre. Lectures 


in Course. 


Subject of Courses. 


University Extension Col- 12 
lege, Reading (aft., weekly) 


5 (evgs., weekly) 


Selected Plays of Shakespeare 
The English Citizen 


Lecturer. 


Course 
(or Half- 
Course) 
begins. 


Course 
ends. 


LL.D. 


.| Rev J. G. BAILEY, M.A., 


...| W. M. CHiLps, M.A. 
.| A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 


W. Jan. 15 | Apr. 


"| Th. Jan. 16 


i] 


24 
50 (evening) ... 6 Astronomy . Mar. 26 
Bath (afternoon) 6 The Renaissance & the Reformation| J. A. R. Marriott, M.A.| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 2 
Bath (evening) 6 The Renaissance & the Reformation x 2 ro| Uh. Jane 23 pre 
+Dorchester (ev ening) 12 Industrial Revolution 5 5 ...( Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Swindon (evening) ... 6 Great English Statesmen . 59 a ...| W. Jan. 15 | Mar. 25 
+Weymouth (afternoon) I2 English History, 1399- 1509 » » ...| W. Jan. 22 | Mar. 26 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 Prose Writers C. E.-MALLET, B.A. ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Chester (evening) 6 | French Revolution... F a ..| W. Jan, 15 | Mar. 25 
Maidstone 12 French Revolution e - (eT: Jani-21 0) Maret 
Maidstone 12 French Revolution » » i) Ds Apane2e Mar. 31 
Rhy] (evening) 6 The two Pitts , » ” ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
+West Brighton (after noon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... oe i bes .| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Whitehaven (evening) a 6 Great English Novelists ... “ts Y F. Jan. 17. | Mar. 27 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) ... r2 Shakespeare mbRevial Gs BAILEY, LL.D.| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
+West Brighton (evening)... 12 Shakespeare : » ” .| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
t+tTrowbridge 12 Shakespeare 4 ...| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 16 
+Brighton (St. Michael’sHall)| 12 Milton i) Bea: Boas, M.A.... | F. Jan. 24 -| Apr: g 
(morning) 
+Southampton (evening) 12 Shakespeare 4 ms ..| F. Jan. 17 | Mar. 27 
+tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 | 18th and 19th Century Literature’ | Eo L..S. HorRsBuRGH, B.A.| S. Feb. 1 Apia 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 | Shakespeare is no » ” ...| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Brecon (evening) 3 6 Expansion of England a 5 ..| T. Feb. 4 |Not fixed. 
+tCheltenham (afternoon) 12 Sketches of Renaissance Italy i a ...| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 2 
tCheltenham ( (os 12 The Age of Elizabeth a 99 ...| W. Jan. 22 | Apr. 1 
Dover (evening) F 6 Industrial and Economic Questions rr ia .| M. Jan. 27° | Apr. 13 
since 1789 ‘ 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare 33 * ...| M. Jan. 27 | Apr. 13 
Folkestone (ev aed 6 | Shakespeare ” ” ...| T. Jan. 28 Apr. 14 
+Newport as ening) .. 12 The Renaissance ... + 3 ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Oxford (evening) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... . 99 wo/ FS Jane 35. Apr z0 
+tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 Napoleonic Era 3 a ..| S. Jan, 25 | Apr. 4 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Shakespeare : an a ...| F. Jan. 24 -| Apr’3 
tRyde (afternoon) .. 12 The Renaissance ... i i ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
+Sandown & Shanklin (at. ) 12 The French Revolution » Py) ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Stroud (afternoon) ... 12 | Later Stuarts ts ...| W. Jan. 22 | Apr. 1 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 The Stuart Monarchy ; 35 s ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
tCarlisle (evening) ... 12 Astronomy .. ne ...| A. H. Fison, D.Se. .| W. Jan. 22 | Apr. 1 
tEdgbaston (afternoon) 12 Astronomy .. » ef 1,6] Ee fane 1 7M ee 7 
Huddersfield (evening) 6 | Astronomy ... iv ns ...| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr, 2 
Leamington (evening) 6 Astronomy ... its » % oe| We Janar7 | lars 
tStroud (evening) 12 Forces of Nature ... .| * + ...| W. Jan. 15 |-Mar. 25 
Fleet (afternoon) 6 Architecture ..|C. R. AsHBgg, M.A. — ...| T. Jan. 7 Mar. 10 
Lewes (evening) *: 6 Architecture 1B. rows, M.A... ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Wirksworth (evening) “ 6 Commerce, Colonization & Empire Key DD; Corks, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
Abergavenny (afternoon) ... 6 English Exploration & Discovery | W. G. DE BuRGH, B.A. ...| S. Jan. 18 Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... 9 English Exploration & Discovery +5 a ...| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Exploration & Discovery » » rail any 27 Mar. 35 
Ross (evening) 6 English Exploration & Discovery 2 “6 seaj Ty. Jane 20 eA pie 
Tavistock (afternoon) 6 The later Stuarts ... ; we 5 o ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
Giacs (afternoon) 6 Tennyson ...| J. A. Hopson, M.A. .| F. Jan. 24 Mar. 27 
Gloucester (evening) 6 Industrial Questions of To- day ie 33 my ..| F. Jan. 24 | Mar. 27 
Tunbridge Wells (aft., whly. ) 10 Great Novelists of the rer! ae a a #5 oT yaneer Mar. 24 
Bedford (evening) 6 Architecture bi : .| A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Jan. 31 | Mar. 13 
tBury (evening) 12 Florentine Art of x) J SERRE VIHIAN <4 .| T. Feb. 4 Apr. 14 
Grimsby u: 6 Literature of the 18th Century .| Rev. W. TucKwELL, M. ALY Jan. 28 | Mar. 31 
Ancoats (ev ening, weekly) .. 6 England and France: the land and| H. BELLOc, B.A.. .| T. Jan. 28 Mar. 17 
the people 
Kersal ( (evening, weekly) ; 8 The French Revolution ln 5) 45 ...| M. Jan. 27 | Mar. 16 
Oldham (evening, weekly) ... 6 Co-operation Past and Present ...| ‘fh 33 .| W. Jan. 8 Feb. 12 
Greek Classes (aftrn. wkly.): 
BRIGHTON (Elementary) 10 Translations not yet fixed }..uRevinE SlucE, Maas a) T. Jane28" 4 Marear 
BRIGHTON (Intermediate) .. te) Translations not yet fixed $4 5 2 ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. I 
OxForD (Elementary) 12 Xen. Anad. I. ...| H. G. Gipson, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 15 
READING (Elementary) 12 Xen. Azad. I. xe ss 99 ..| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 15 
Summer Term, 1896. 
Cheltenham (Ladies’ College) The Stuarts and the Puritan Revo-| J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A.| Not fixed | Not fixed. 


ak 


lution 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
The Delegates hope to issue the new edition of the ‘‘ Green File,” containing the list of lecturers and their courses for next 


Session, at the end of February. 


February, 18¢6.] 
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CAMBRIDGE. — 


Lent Term, 1896. 


(1) 


SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Adi lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at 
least twelve lectures.| 


f 
Centre. Lote Subject of Course. Lecturer. youre 
in Course. SAN 
Technical & Univ. Exten- 
sion College, Exeter : 
(evening) 24 Physical Geography (Part II.) ...| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| Tu. Jan. 21 
tt i ne (afternoon)| 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ...! A. J. GRANT, M.A. ..| F. Jan. 24 
+ on (evening) 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ...|_,, Bs een ane 24 
Plymouth (afternoon) 12 England and the Reformation 5 =¢f ...| M. Jan. 27 
Plymouth (evening)... 12 England and the Reformation aS Fr Sell MS ane ey 
Torquay (afternoon)... 12 Louis XIV. ... ‘ pied , a pa] Lh Jann 23 
+Torquay (evening) .. 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) os as i 22) bale 23 
Ilfracombe (evening) | 12 England and the Reformation a. nA ae ee MCiee Pati 21 
Bishop Auckland (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers .|H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. .| W. Jan. 22 
York (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers at as) Jan. 2O 
Scarborough (evening) ) i2 { Discovery of the Indies (six lectures) .| H. a OL DHAM, M.A. aa Cuan, 25 
Scarborough (evening) \ Makers of British India (six lectures) .|H. J. Boyp- Cakp ENTER,M. A. Tu. Mar. 10 
Scarborough (afternoon) 12 The Story of the Florentine Commonwealth 3 a .| Tu. Jan. 28 
Whitby (afternoon) ... 12 Our Colonial Empire an ‘ ae Pa ...| W. Jan. 29 
Newcastle-on- -Tyne (even.) ) 12 The Venetian Republic — , f, ...| Th. Jan. 30 
+Sunderland (evening) 24 Carlyle, Kingsley & Arnold (Ideals of Life) H.S. MuNDAHL, M.A., LL.B.| M. Jan. 8 
+Hull . 24 Literature and Economics (Part II.) ae * S. Jan. 25 
+Bedlington .. ite 12 Political Economy .... a W. Jan. 8 
t+Norwich (morning)... 24 Great English Rulers (Part TL. ) : REV. 185i LAWRENCE, LL.D.| S. Jan. 25 
+Norwich (evening) .. 24 The English Citizen (Part II.) Ki vs | F. Jan. 24 
Nottingham Univ. Coll. : 
i % 5. (morning) 22 The Puritan Revolution REV. Jo Bs ont M.A. .| Th. Jan. 23 
iF sd (evening) 22 The English Reformation ... ae .| W. Jan. 22 
Hunstanton (afternoon) 12 French Revolution ... snl |es PARES, M. rG : sped aly | en Gio) 
Southport (evening)... de 12 Architecture .. | D; Hi 'S. CRANAGH, M. dee a. Mapans 20 
Seaton Delaval (evening) .. 12 The Expansion of England »..|C. S. TERRY, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 8 
Chichester (afternoon) 12 History of English Literature “i F..9. Boas, MA: < jain fan, LO 
Colchester (afternoon) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans.. E. J. GARWoop, M.A, ..| M. Jan. 27 
Colchester (evening) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans.. 43 A ...| M. Jan. 27 
+Cambridge (evening) 24 The Industrial Revolution ... aa 1G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A....| Tu. Jan. 21 
+Cambridge (evening) 24 Everyday Chemistry (Course II. ie .|D. CARNEGIE, M.A. pale E nenpatie 2,3 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 12 Early English Social Life ... y; “Hh I. H. Ross, M.A. (Deanne 
+Portsmouth (afternoon) 24 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies ...| E. G. GARDNER, M.A. -| F. Jan. 31 
+Portsmouth (evening) 24 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies ... Pejana3t 
St. Albans (afternoon) 12 English Architecture Asa Arete MITCHEL t, Hoe 1B: A. Th. Jan. 23 
Grantham (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare ... ...| I. GOLLANCZ, M. A. M. Jan. 27 
Brighton Hess ae 12 Italian Art ; Ho ReBae Ry BrA. opie deal Eine 7 
Lynn (C.C.) (morning) ee 12 Systematic Botany ... splits soy) HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| S. Mar. 21 
Norwich (C.C.) (morning) ... 12 Systematic Botany . ..1 LT. B. Woop, M.A. pa} anette 2 E 
+Leicester (evening) Seal sayeth Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ...| H. E.,.MALpEn, M.A. | F. Jan. 24 
Saffron Walden (evening) ... 12 Light and Colour a .| A. P. LAURIE, M. A. M. Jan. 20 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates.) 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Architecture ... .| D. H. S. CRANaGE, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 16 
Altrincham ... 6 Architecture ... ” ” Tu. Jan. 21 
*Market Drayton 6 Architecture ... ie Ne . EA 
Aylesbury (evening) 6 Light and Colour Fle Au Ep ALR DT RealVlacA's coe elle Ena en 
Exmouth (afternoon) 6 souismexD es 5. Si Aen GRANT, IMA’ ..| W. Jan. 22 
Thirsk (evening) 6 Natural History .| Hl. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| Tu. Jan. 21 
*Bexhill-on-Sea 6 Natural History rt 3 x ac ; 
Mentone (afternoon)... 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece .| O. SEAMAN, M.A. a WEeebeb. 21 
Nice (afternoon) 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece zt oa e ...| S. Feb. 22 
Dorking 6 Literature .| F. S. Boas, M.A. .| F. Peb. 7 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Note.—All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., 


* Under arrangement. 


Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


can be obtained from the 


Alternative Scheme for Sessional Certificates,—To 
meet the case of students desiring to obtain the Sessional Certifi- 
cate at Centres where only one course is taken in the year, an 
alternative scheme has been prepared which is fully set out in the 
new Regulations, which may be had from the Secretary. 


Cobden Club Prize.—-The Committee of the Cobden Club 
have again generously offered a prize of two guineas and a parcel 


PORTER), 


of their publications for Political Economy. 
to the student of the Bedlington Centre who is recommended for 
it by both lecturer and examiner. 


Professor JEBB, Mr. 


It will be awarded 


New Syndics.—-- The Master oF PETERHOUSE (Dr. 
STANLEY LEATHES, and Mr. 
Ceci WARBURTON have been appointed members of the 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate. 
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Ill. LONDON. 
Lent Term, 1896. 
(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Each course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
spectfied otherwise as of twelve. The date given ts that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses are appended.) 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)—The Principles of Geography (Part II.); H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Jan.13. 5s.* 

(2) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy; Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
LieDie Tuesdaynoe Janu iq 5s: 

(3) (City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 

E.C.)—The History of Chemical Discovery (PartII.); Pro- 

fessor Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.* 


Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street)— 7%e Expansion 
of England: Part Il., The English in India up to 1857; 
H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Monday, 8.15. Jan. 13. Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)— Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and 
Taxation (12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Fri- 
day, 7.30. Jan. 10. 3s. 6d.—a2s. 6d. 

Borough Polytechnic (103, Borough Road, S.E.)-—Work 
and Wages; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 21. 
Is. 6d.—Is. 

Bromley (Parish Roum, West Street)—(1) Robert Browning ; 
F. S. Boas, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. Jan. 21. 15s. (three of 
a family, 30s. ). 

(2) Plant Life (Part I.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Tues- 
day, 8. Jan. 21. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.). 

Bushey Heath (Drill-room, Caldecote Towers)—Danée ; Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 7. Jan. 28. 2I1s.—12s. 

Camberwell (Vestry Hall)— 7he Theory of Earning and Spend- 
wme(Part I.); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Janet 6. “2s,.6d: 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Zhe Life and 
Works of Goethe ; J. W. Headlam, M.A. , Tuesday, 5.15. 
21Is.—10s. (To be followed in the Summer Term by 
°° Faust.”’) 

(2) Zhe Expansion of England: Part Il., The Eng- 
lish in India up to 1857; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Friday, 8.15 (Class at 7.30). Jan. 24. 5s.—1s. (Tobe 
followed in the Summer Term by Part III., Zhe Colonies 
and India under Victoria.) 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
Currency, Banking, the Foreign Exchanges, and Taxa- 
tzon(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. 
Jan. 9. 3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—Jfedieval Architecture ; Francis Bond, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (Class at 7.45). Jan. 22. I5s. 
(Subscribers of 21s. receive two course tickets). 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 27 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any fond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

{[N.B —ln the case of all central courses arrangements ave 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 


Ealing (Victoria Hall)—7he French Revolution; i) prceeEROSes 
M.A. Tuesday, 5. Jan.28. 10s.—7s. 6d. 

Eltham (Public Hall)—Dramatic Studies in Shakespeare ; H.E. 
Malden, M.A. Monday, 8.30(Classat 8). Jan27. ros. 6d. 
(three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—(1) The English Citizen : 
W. M. Childs, M.A. Tuesday, 7.30 (Class at 7). Jan. 14, 
2s. 6d. ; 

(2) Aird and Weil (Part II.); J. H. Muirhead, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 15. 2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)—Zhe 
Geology of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Monday, 8 (Class at 7.15). Jan. 20. 5s. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
The Earth; ¥. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednesday, 8.30: 
(Class at 8). Jan. 29. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—C/asszca/, Renaissance, 
and Modern Architecture ; Francis Bond, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8 (Class at 7.30). Jan. 20. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)—J/e- 
dieval Architecture; Francis Bond, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Jan. 17. 21s. (three of a family, 52s. 6d.)—1I0s. 6d. 

Ilford (Infant School-room, High Road)—(1) Zhe Chemistry of 
five, Air, and Water; James Aitken, M.B. Tuesday, 8.. 
Jan. 14. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

(2) Shakespeare; F. S. Boas, M.A. 
Jan. 15. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Islington (High School, Barnsbury Street, N.)—Zlectricity 
and Magnetism ; A. P. Laurie, M.A., B.Sc. Thurs- 
day, 8. Jan. 30. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—Astronomical Physics, 
J. D. McClure, LL.M. Friday, 8. Jan. 24. 55. 
Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—/rvoblems of Life and 
Health (Part II.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8 

Jan. 15. 1s. 6d.—Is. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)— Shakespeare's 
Comedies and Tragedies; F. S. Boas, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30. Jan. 20. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Zizabethaw 
Enterprise and Discovery ; W. G. de Burgh, B.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.30. Jan. 23. IIs. (three of a family, 25s.)— 

nO 
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St. Luke’s (Board School, Bath Street, City Road, E.C.)— 
(1) £lectric Lighting ; J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Tues- 
day, 8.15. Jan. 14. " Free. 

(2) Zhe Planetary and Sidereal Universe ; F. Womack, 
M.B., B.Sc. Saturday, 8.15. Jan.18. Free. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Grammar School,. 
Tooley Street)— 7he Chemistry of Atr and Water; W. P. 
Bloxam, B.Sc. Thursday, 8. Jan. 23. Is. 6d.—Is. 

Sidcup (St. John’s Parish Hall)— Zhe Napoleonic Era; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Friday. 8. Jan. 24. tos. (three ofa 
household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Streatham (1) (High School, Wavertree Road, Streatham 
Hill)—Damnte’s ‘* Paradiso” ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Monday, 4. Jan. 20. Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.): 
— 5s. 3d: 

(2) (Stanley Wall, adjoining Tate Library)—Se/ec¢ 
Plays of Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 3-30. Jan. 22. Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 25s. )— 
5s. 3d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Poems of Revolt and Reconciliation (by Shelley, Words- 
worth, and others); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 13. 5s.—lIs. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7Zhe 
Chemistry of Air and Water ; John Wade, B.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 13. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7%e 
French hevolution ; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. Wednes- 
day, 8 Jan. 15. 5s.—Is. 

(4) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road)— 
The Expansion of England; W. G. de Burgh, B.A. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 16. 6d. 

(5) Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7Zhe 
Sensation and Reproduction of Plants and Animals; 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Friday, 8. Jan. 17. 

s.—Is. 
: (6) Town Hall, Limehouse)— Political Geography; 
H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 22. 2s. 6d.—é6d. 

University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—(1) Poems of Revolt 
and Reconciliation (by Shelley, Wordsworth, and others); 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Friday, 4.30. Jan. 17. 
10s. 6d. 

(2) Currency and Finance; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 8. Jan.17. 5s.—TIs. 
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Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Pvroblems 
of Modern Astronomy; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8.30 
(Class at 7.45). Jan. 20. 5s.—Is. 

Watford (Public Library)—Shakespeare and his Predecessors 
(Part II.); F.S. Boas, M.A. Wednesday, 4.30. Jan. 22. 
12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall)—/ oblems of Life and Health 
(Part II.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 13. 
ree. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—P/ant Life (Part I.); 
E. A. Parkyn; M-A. Friday, 8. Jan. 17. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Problems of Modern Astronomy ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 14. Free. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—7%e Growth of the National Jdea 
in Europe since the French Revolution; J. H. Rose, 
M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 22. 10s.—-5s. 

Woolwich (Town Hall, William Street)—(1) Zhe Geology 
of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Saturday, 8. 
Jan. 18. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) The Makers of Modern England in the r7th and 
r&th Centuries (Part II.); C. E. Mallet, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 20. 3s. 6d. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Fulham (Town Hall)—Howsehold Chemistry ; 
B. Lewes. Friday, 8. Jan. 17. Free. 


Professor Vivian 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 
The date given ts that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Beginnings of Modern Music (5 lectures); Mrs. Brown- 
low. Fnday, 8. Jan. 17. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Millwall Dock Institute)—7he Making of England 
under the Tudors and Stuarts (10 lectures); W. G. de 
Burgh, B.A. Friday, 8.15. Jan. 17. Free. 

Woolwich (Engineers’ Hall, Glyndon Road, Plumstead)— —In- 
dustrial Questions of To- day (5 lectures) ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8. Feb. 12. Is. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, at the Gresham College, Cheisea, 
Hampstead, Kensington, Richmond, and South Lambeth Centres 
by Mr. H. G. Gibson, M.A., and at the oe Centre by 
Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A. Full particulars may be had of the Local 
Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


Cobden Club Prize,—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

As a rule, no student will be considered eligible for this prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 

The Candidate highest on the list for the Michaelmas Term is 
WALTER R. DrEw, of the City of London College Centre ; but, 
as he won the Prize in the Lent Term, 1895, he is ineligible for 
competition. It will therefore be divided between THOomas E. 
MARGERISON and FRANK H. MELHUuISH, both of the Birkbeck 
Institution Centre, who stand equal in the second place. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


Certificates for Pupil-Teachers.—The Council and Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board desire to call the attention of Local Com- 
mittees to the following paragraph, quoted from the Regulations 
of the Education Department relative to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination :— 


‘*Marks are given for University Extension Certificates 


awarded during the year preceding the Queen’s Scholarship Ex- 
amination by the University of Cambridge, the University of 
Oxford, the Victoria University, and the Universities’ Joint 
Board of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, after examination by some competent Examiner other 
than the Teacher or Lecturer, on a course of study including not 
less than 24 Lectures and Classes (of which the candidate claim- 
ing marks must have attended not less than 20) in one of the 
following subjects :— 

(i.) A period of English Literature, with special reference to 
the work of a standard author. 

(ii.) A special aspect of British History, e.g., the history of 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, or India, or 
some period of the Economic History of England. 

(iii.) A special aspect of Geography, ¢.g., the history of 
Discovery. 

(iv.) The elements of English Architecture, with special 
reference to ancient buildings visited by the candidate. 

(v.) Geology. 

(vi.) Astronomy. 

(vii.) Meteorology.” 

The particular Certificate recognised by the Education Depart- 
ment is, inthe case of the London Society, the Sessional Certificate. 


Award of Certificates,—The several Certificates of the 
London Society are awarded as under :— 

(a) Course Certzficates.— Certificates are awarded in connection 
with each course of not less than ten lectures and classes on the 
following conditions :-— 

That the student shall have—(i.) regularly attended the lectures 
and classes ; (ii.) satisfied the lecturer in respect of the weekly 
paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the examination held 
at the end of the course. 

Those students who are specially recommended to the Board 
jointly by the lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by 
the examiner on the result of the examination, are awarded 
Certificates of Distinction. 


(b) Sesstonal Certificates. —The Sessional Certificate is awarded 
for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined as 
follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon: 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates 
for a Sessional Certificate. 

N.B.— Zhe Sesstonal Certificate 7s not awarded unless the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes curing 
the Session. 


The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three’ following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses ; 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involy- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit. 

(c) Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Con- 
tinuous Study is awarded to any student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the 
following conditions :—-(i.) Three must have been obtained for 
subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three 
in Group Band one inGroup A. The Groups are :—A. Natural, 
Physical, and Mathematical Science; B. History, Political 
Economy, Mental Science, Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of 
the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
full privileges of membership. 
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IV. VICTORIA. 
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eure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which zt consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture.) 


{ The 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded on these 
courses. Certificates tn connection with certain courses, ex- 
tending over either one or two Sessions, and coniprising not 
less than twenty-four lectures, are accepted by the Education 
Department as equivalent toa certain number of marks in 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. | 


Liverpool (University College)—7he Romantic Revival, 24 ; 
Prof. Raleigh, M.A. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Resumed 
ane 

Leeds (Wortley, Working-men’s Institute)—7he Uses of Elec- 
tricity, 10; J. D. Cormack, B.Sc. Friday, fortnightly, 
7.30. Resumed Jan. Io. 

Manchester (School Board P.T. Centre, Stretford Road)— 
Milton and the Literature of his Time, 24; O. Elton, 
B.A. Monday, weekly, 4.30. Resumed Jan. 6. 

Oldham (School Board Centre)— Zhe History of Commerce and 
Industry in England since 1760, 24; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Fridays. Resumed Jan. 10, 

Salford (P.T. Centre, Irwell Street)—A7story, 24; Prof. Tout, 
M.A. (Details not fixed.) 

Stockport— Zhe Early History of Civilisation in England, 14; 
Profs. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., and Tout, M.A. Thurs- 
day, weekly, 8. Resumes Feb. 6. 

Warrington Training College—(1) Shakespeare and his Age, 
12; Prof. Raleigh, M.A. Monday, weekly, 5. Jan. 7. 

(2) 7he Processes of Reasoning, 12; Prof. Alexander, 

M.A. Thursday, weekly, 5. Jan. 24. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Beverley— 7%e Chemistry of Common Things, 10 ; Dr. Cohen. 
Tuesday, weekly, 8. Jan. 21. 

Birdsall (School-room)—Gyvasses and Clovers, 10; Mr. C. F. 
Archibald. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Bishop Burton (School-room)—Prenciples of Horticulture, 10 ; 
Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 6. Jan. 15. 

Darfield (Darfield School)—WNatural and Artificial Manures, 
10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 17. 

Dewsbury—Zzeory and Practice of Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, Herbert Ingle, F.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 7. 

Escrick (School-room)— Veterinary Science, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 15. 

Hessle (Parish School) —Principles of Horticulture, 10; Dr. 
Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 8.15. Jan. 15. 

Holmfirth (Technical Institute) —Princeples of Horticulture, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Friday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 17. 

Hutton Rudby (Board School) —Soz/s of the District in Rela- 
tion to Manures and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Dr. Clark. 
Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 16. 

Ingleby Greenhow (School-room)—Manures in Relation to 
Soils and Crops, 10; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 6. 
Jan. 16. 

Masham (Mechanics’ Institute)— Manwures and Manuring, 10 ; 
Mr. C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 14. 

Newport (Board School)— Veterinary Science, 10 ; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 6.15. Jan. 14. 

Ripon (Agricultural Association Rooms)-—d/anures and Feeding 
Stuffs, 10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Saturday, weekly, 7. 30. 

an. 18. 

Saddleworth (Platt Lane School, Dobcross)—(1) 7zve Stock 
and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Mr. R. W. Haydon. Thursday, 
weekly, 7. Jan. 16. 

(2) Veterinary Subjects, including Diseases connected 
wth Parturition, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Mon- 
day, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 

Shipton Thorpe (School-room)—Veterinary Science, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly, 7. 
Jan. 16, 

Silsden (Town Hall)—orticulture and Management of Allot- 
ments, 10; Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 

Skipsea (Library )—WVateral and Artificial Manures, 10; Mr. 
C. F. Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 

Skirlaugh (School-room)—Soz/s and Cultivation, 10. 
R. W. Haydon. Saturday, weekly, 7. Jan. 18. 


Mr. 


Slaithwaite (National Schools)—Dairying and Poultry-keep- 
ing, 10; Mr. R. W. Haydon. Friday, weekly, 7.30. 
Jan. 17. 

Swainby (School-room)—/rjurious Insects and Diseases of 
Crops, 10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. 
Jan. 14. 

Thorne—Agricultural Subjects, 10; Dr. Clark. 
weekly, 8.15. Jan. 13. 

Wakefield—7Zzeory and Practice of Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, Herbert Ingle, F.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 7. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection wth these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures. | 


Doncaster (Old Free Library, and Field Demonstrations)— 7he 
Ice Age in Great Britain, 8; P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, 8. Feb. 4. 

Haworth (West Lane Board School)— Watural History, 6 ; 
Miss Simpson. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 29. 
Manchester (Manchester Jewish Historical Society’s Centre, 
Memorial Hall)—story and Literature of the Jews in 
Spain, 6; Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A., LL.B. Wednes- 

day, fortnightly, 8. Feb. 5 

Penrith—7%e Biology of Plants, 6; Prof. Harvey Gibson. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 23 & 30; then fortnightly. 

Tarporley (The White Hall)—Zz/e and Times of Oliver Crom- 
well, 8; J. W. Grabam, M.A. Tuesday, weekly, 2.30. 
Jan. 28. 

West Kirby (School-room)—Shakespeare and his Age, 6 ; Prof. 
Raleigh. Friday, weekly, 8. Jan. 17. 


Monday, 


Under the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 
Badsworth— Veterinary Science, 6; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. 
Steel. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Leeds— Hunslet (Mechanics’ Institute)—A/ountains and 
Rivers of Vorkshire, 5; P. ¥F. Kendall, F.G.S. Mon- 
day, weekly, 8. Jan. 13. 

Pioneer Lectures are also to be delivered at Bramhope (5), 
Blackley (2), Cheadle (2), Denholme (5), Haslingden (2), 
Halifax (2), Kirk Hammerton (3), Lower Darwen (1), 
Mirfield (3), Preston (3), Wentbridge (5), and Whixley (3). 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—-Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Charles XII., and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682—1719. 

By R. Nisbet Bain. 5s (Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
The Forum (January, 1896). 1s. 6d. 

From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 

The Tutorial French Grammar. By Ernest Weekly, M.A., and A. J. 

Wyatt, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 


London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell, With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Leonard Martin. 6s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


&= Members may be enrolled at any time during the year. 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION, 


SURREY HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
IMPORTANT. 


A Public Meeting will be held in London, at the Mansion House, on 
Friday, January 17, 1896, at 4 p.m., the LORD MAYOR presiding. An 
Address will be delivered by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN GORST, M.P., 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education. 


AIMS OF THE N.H.RB.U. 
To guide readers of all ages in the choice of books. 
To unite them as Members in a great Reading Guild. 
To group them where possible in Circles for mutual help and interest. 


WHAT DOES IT OFFER? 
In return for a very low fee of Membership the N.H.R.U. provides :— 

A. A monthly Magazine, containing introductions to the books, notes on the reading, answers to questions, and 
information of general interest to all members. 

B. A List of Books, cheap, popular, reliable, educational, selected by experts, in Romance, Travel, Biography, 
Economics, Ancient and Modern History, English and Foreign Literature, Science and Art ; from 
which a course of interesting books may be chosen. 

C. Companionship in systematic reading by membership in a Circle, as well as the personal help and stimulus 
of the Circle Leader. 

D. An enjoyable educational summer holiday when field-lectures, €xcursions, conferences, and social 
gatherings are arranged to bring together persons of similar tastes. 


SECTIONS. 
. Introductory Section. FEEs :—Members of Circles, 6d, Individual Members, 1s, 
. Young People’s Section. FEEs :—Members of Circles, 1s, Individual Members, 1s, 6d. 
. General Course. FEES :—Members of Circles, 1s. 6d. Individual Members, 2s. 
. Special Courses. FEEs : i s, 88. Individual Members, 3s. 6d. 
Honorary Membership, 10s. 6d., and upwards. 
(Honorary Members receive the Magazine for all three Sections.) 


HaAwA 


COST OF BOOKS. s. d. 
Young People’s Section—Maximum cost of six books to gain a Certificate : 9 0 
Minimum _,, ie " - : : i, 4 
eneral Course Section—Maximum ,, ms .s ag L 7 11 
Minimum _,, . i 14 
TIME. 


One or at most two hours a week throughout the year will be sufficient time for any six books selected. 


WHAT IS A CIRCLE. 
A Reading Circle consists of a group of not fewer than five members meeting under the guidance of a 
for discussion and explanation of the books selected. 
t may consist of—A few friends fond of 7 
hes, Clubs, Literary or Scientifig 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now Publashing: At all Booksellers. 


ConsTABLeE’s REPRINT 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


THE, FAVOURITE PE DELO Neer 


SIR: WAL DRER SS COimis 


With all the original Plates and Vignettes Re-engraved. 
in 48 Vols. 


Foolscap Svo. Cloth, paper label title, 18. Gd. net per Volume. Also cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 2s. net per Volume; and half leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 


A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A delightful reprint. The original plates and vignettes are reissued, and the volumes are 
exceedingly light—a great merit. The price is lower than that of many editions.” —A theneum. 


“ The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of the volumes, and the association of 
this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with so moderate a price to secure for, 
this reprint a popularity as great as that which the original edition long and justly enjoyed wit} 
former generations of readers."—7he 7zmes. 


“ Particularly interesting as, after a long interval, again connecting the historic names of S 
and Constable.” —Scotsman (Leader, May 16). 


“ The illustrations have been re-engraved in a fashion which appears from the first speci 
to be perfectly successful. This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novel 
se know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market— Glasgow Herald. 


ieee design, and appealing to the i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIST OF WORKS Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, 


FSA. ; Fellow of King’s College, London ; Hon. Member of the Virginia and Wisconsin Historical Societies ; late English 
Examiner at the London University ; and also at the Victoria University, Manchester ; Emeritus Professor of English Language 


and Literature, Mason College, Birmingham. 


English Reprints, 


Net Price, Bound in Green Cloth. 


No. Text. 
1. Milton Areopagitica a oe 1644 
2. Latimer The Ploughers ... aes 1549 
3. Gosson The School of Abuse... 1579 
4. Sidney An Apology for “igaes seat FP ailzeto) 
5. E. Webbe pave sien ee 1590 
6. Selden Table Talk pee ees) 1034-54 
7. Ascham Toxophilus a" 1544 
8. Addison Criticism on Paradise Lost 1711-12 
9. EUPHUES be ... 1579-80 
Io. Villiers The Rehearsal... a 1671 
11. Gascoigne The Steel Glass, etc. ec 1576 
12. Earle Micro-cosmographie Sct 1628 
13. Latimer 7 Sermons before EDWD. VI, 1549 
14. More Utopia... ws. 1516-57 


15. Puttenham Zhe Art of English Poesy 1589 
16. Howell Lustructionsfor Foreign Travel 1642 
17. Udall Roister Doister ... w+ 1553-66 
18. Mk.ofEves  7Zze Revelation, etc. 1186-1410 


19. James I. A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604 
20. Naunton Fragmenta Regalia a 1653 
21. Watson POMS os oe ... 1582-93 
22. Habington CASTARA a Sp oe 
23. Ascham The Schoolmaster 

24. Tottel’s Miscellany[Songsand Sonnets] 1387 
25. Lever Sermons... 1550 
26. W. Webbe A Discourse of English Poetry 1586 


27. Lord Bacon A Harmony ofthe Assays 1597-1626 
28. Roy, etc. Read me,and benot WVroth! 1528 
29. Raleigh, ete, Last Fight of the ‘Revenge’ 1591 
30. Googe Lelogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets 1563 


el peel mek 1 od ed No ed ed ed ed aed ed ol ee ee ed eee a ed ey 
SORMSSCOROCOROCCOCSCOROMROSGCSCOCSOSDDSCSOSCCO® 


THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 


16 Parts are now Published, in Cloth Boards, £2 1s. 
Any part may be obtained separately. 


aa. 
1. WiLi1AM Caxton. Reynard the Fox, 1 6 
2. JOHN Knox. The First OO of the 
Trumpet, .. Io 6 
3. CLEMENT TROMINeGS and others. A handful 
of Pleasant Delights, 1 
4, [Stmon FisH.] A Supplication for the 
Beggars, 1 6 
5. [Rev. JOHN Upaty.] Diotrephes, i 
6. [?] The Return from Parnassus, 1 6 
7. THOMAS DecKER. The Seven Deadly Sins 
of London, : 1 6 
8. EDWARD AKBER. An Introductory Sketch 


to the ‘Martin Marprelate’ Contro- 
versy, 1588-1590, ee nae 

9. [Rev. JoHN Upatt.} A Demonstration of 
Discipline, , fs Sea i or 

10. RICHARD STANIHURST. ON ee in 
English hexameters, a 

11. ‘The Epistle,’ rat 

12. ROBERT GREEN. Menaphon, 

13. GEORGE Joy. An Apology we William 
Tyndale, aus 

14. RICHARD BARNFIELD. Poems, 

15. f. THomMas Cooper. An Admonition to 
the People of England, 

16. Captain JOHN SMITH. Works, 1120 pages. 
Six Facsimile Maps. 2 Vols., pe a 


CO Ge RRO Ff C9 
a FSF OD ON0 D> O&O 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from our History and Literature. 


*,* Abridged Lists of the Texts; many of which are very rare and not obtainable in any other form. 
In 8 Volumes. List of Contents on application. Small Paper. Cloth, 5s. net. 


The Paston Letters. 


1422-1509. 
First Published in 1874, containing upwards of 400 
letters, &c., hitherto unpublished, 


Epitep sy JAMES GAIRDNER, 
Of the Public Record Office. 
3 Vols. Feap 8vo, Cloth extra, 15s. net. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1819, 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 832 Pages. 13 Medallion 
Portraits of Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. 
FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 


The Work is universally regarded as the best general Account 
in the English language of the Twenty Days’ War : including 
the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre ; and 
the subsequent daring march on Paris. It isas fair to the French 
as it is to the Allies. 


The first Three English Books 
on America. [?1511]-1555. 


This Work is a perfect Encyclopedia respecting the earliest 
Spanish and English Voyages to America. 

Small Paper Edition, 456pp., in One Volume, Demy 4to, 
411s. Large Paper Edition, in One Vol., Royal 4to, £3 35. 


Feap. 4to,' Cloth, Gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 
THE ONLY KNOWN FRAGMENT OF 


The First Printed English 


New Testament, in Quarto. 


By W. TINDALE and W. ROY. 


Sixty photo- hae a pages ; preceded by a critica 
REFACE. 


WILLIAM BEATTY, M D., Surgeon of HM.S 
Victory. 


An Authentic Narrative of 
the Death of Lord Nelson. 


21st October, 1805. 


2nd Edition. Crown S8vo. 96 Pages. Two Illustrations. 
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4s. Books I.—III., rs.6d. Books IV. and V., 1s. 6d. Books VI. and 
VII., 1s. 6d. 

Czsar—De Bello Gallico. Book VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, 
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Headmaster of Dover College. With Illustrations from Sketches made 
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and Plans. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
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and Re-edited by J. H. FREESE, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Book VI. With 
Notes, Introduction, &c. By E.S. Wrymourtn, M.A., and G. F. 
HamitTon, B.A. 2s. 6d. Books XXI. and XXII. By Rev. L. D. 
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tod. each. 
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Literature (to Wyclif). Translated by Horace M. KEnneEpy. 3s. 6d. 
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W. CLarkE Rosinson, Ph. D. Small Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Junius’s Letters. With Notes. Woopratu’s Edition. Two Vols. 3s. 6d. 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooke, &c. Edited by A. H. BuLLEN. 5s. 
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Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays. Revised by Austin Dogsson. 2s. 6d. net. 
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WOLFEL. 1s. 6d. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. Gasc. 1s. 6d. 
Schiller—Wallenstein. By Dr. C. A. BucHueim. 5s. Or the Lager 
and Piccolomini together, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 
GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA, Edited by F. E. A.Gasc. 6d. each. 
Moliere—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le 
Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, L’Ecole ces Femmes, L’Ecole des 
Maris, Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 

Racine---La Thébaide, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, Iphigénie, Britannicus, 
Phédre, Fsther, Athalie. ; 

Corneille—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. Voltaire—Zaire. 

A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Puiruirs, LL.A. 
Revised, with an Introduction. By A. Weiss, Ph.D., Professor of 
German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. PrenpLesury, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at St. Paul’s School. 8th Edition, with or without 


Answers. 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, with or without ANSWERS, 2s. 6d. 
each. Part II.contains the Commercial Arithmetic. Key to Part I.,. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By C. PenpLtesury, M.A. sth Edition. 


Examples in Arithmetic. 
Or in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


With or without ANSWERS, 3s. 


Arithmetic. By the Rev. C. Etsrr, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 


ot Rugby School. 14th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Euclid. Books I-VI. avd part of Book XI. By Horace DeicuTon, 
M.A., Headmaster of Harrison College, Barbados. Revised Edition. 
4s. 6d. Or Books I,-IV., 3s.; Books V.-end, 2s. 6d. Also in Parts :— 
Book I., 1s.; Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. ; Books I.-III., 2s. 6d. ; Books 
IIT. and IV., rs. 6d. KeEy, 5s. / 

Elementary Trigonometry. By C. Penpiesury, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Ersen, M.A. 8th Edition. 4s. 

Algebra. <A Progressive Course of Examples, By the Rev. W. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL and R. ProwbE Situ, M.A. sth Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 4s. 6d. ‘ 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. An Elementary Treatise on Permuta- 
tions, Combinations, and Probability, with 640 Exercises and Answers. 
By W. A. Wuitwort, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
4th Edition. 6s. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowe t, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 4th Edition, Revised. 6s. 

Elementary Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2nd Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholar at Oxford) and Rev. R. H. Wuitcomse, Assistant- 

Masters at Eton College. 2nd Edition. Revised. 4s. 6d. 

Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvvyan, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 3rd Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. 3s. 6d. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyvvan. 6th Ed. 4s. 6d. 

Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I., The Straight Line and 
Circle. By Rev. T. G. Vyvvan, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Conic Sections Treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A., 
Sc.D. oth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

The Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 7th Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. A pis, 
M.A. 4th Edition, Revised. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Atpis,. 
M.A. 4th Edition. 4s. h M.A. 4s. 

An Introductory Treatise on Rigid Dynamics. By W. S. A pis, 

Elementary Dynamics, for the use of Colleges and Schools, By 
WiLiiaM Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Jate Principal of the College of Physical Science, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. sth Edition, Revised. 6s. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. 2nd 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
D.C.L. 6th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, with Chapters on the Motions of Fluids and 
on Sound. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 16th Edition. 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 

A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D. Part L, 
Hydrostatics. 5th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ss. 

The Elements of Applied Mathematics. Including Kinetics, Statics, 
and Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A., late Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Lecturer in Mathematics in the Durham College 
of Science, Newcastle. 6s. 

The Theory of Numbers Part I. By G. B. Maruews, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University College of North Wales. 8vo, 12s. [8vo, 16s. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics. By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R.S. 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound. Designed 
for the Use of Students in the Universities. By A. B. Basset, M.A.,. 
F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Hydrodynamics. By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R.S. 
With numerous Examples. Vol. I., ros. 6d.; Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 

Mathematical Examples. A Collection of Examples in Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, with Answers, &c. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and R. 
Prowpbe Situ, M.A. 6s. i 

Examples and Examination Papers in Elementary Physics. By 
W. GaLiaT Ly, M.A. 4s. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formule in. By SMALLEY, F -S. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by J. McDowatt, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2s. 

Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By G. H. Warp, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 

Examination Papers in Book-keeping. Compiled by Joun T. Mep- 
HursT, A.K.C., F.S.S., Fellow of the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors, and Lecturer at the City of London College. 2nd Edition. 3s, 

Examination: Papers in Arithmetic. By C. Penpiesury, M.A. 
end Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key. 5s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ELTHIGS: 


The Student’s Manual of Psychology and Ethics. By F. Rytanp, 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Specially adapted 
for London Examinations. 5th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
Lists of Books for Students, and Examination Papers. 3s. 6d. 

Ethics: An Introductory Manual for the use of University Students. With 
an Appendix containing Lists of Books recommended, and Examination 
Questions. By F. Rytanp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Logic: An Introductory Manual. 3s. 6d. (Nearly Ready. 
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A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERATURE (1780-1895). By GrorGE 


SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Saintsbury has produced a good book on a subject of immense difficulty.” 


A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. 1560-1665. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ET 1660-1780. By EDMUND Goss, M.A. 
Trown Svo. 7s. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Critical In- 
troductions, by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each Period. Edited by HENRY Crark. In 5 Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each volume. 


Vol. I. THE FOURTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
,, II. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE RESTORATION. 
;, ILL. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

ive T 5 NTURY. 


Introductions by various writers, and a General Introduction 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THoMAS HUMPHRY 
Warp, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne. 7s. 6d. Vol. II. 
Ben Jonson to Dryden. 7s.6d. Vol. III. Addison to Blake. 
7s. 6d. Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Tennyson. 8s. 6d. 


PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F. Mary Wit- 
sON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A STUDY OF THE WORKS OF ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. By 


“EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. New Edition, completed 
and largely rewritten. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Reprinted from Zhe 
Quarterly Review. By J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 8vo. 
Qs. net. 

THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A Plea for its Recognition and Organisation at the Univer- 
ps By J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By O. F. EMERSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By F. RyLanp, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Being the History of English Poetry 
from its Beginnings to the Accession of King Ailfred.} {By 
the Rev. StoprorpD A. Brooke, M.A, With a Map. 
2 Vols. 8yvo. 20s. net. 

PRIMER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pott. 8vo. Is. 
PRIMER ON CHAUCER. By A. W. Pottarp, 
M.A. Pott. 8vo.. Is. 
MAES ON SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Pott.8yvo.) Is; > 


SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLOTS. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern 
Literature and History in the Yorkshire College of the 
Victoria University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


co. LTD. LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown on cloth gill, 58.3; Roxburghe,6s. Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME—JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES XII. AND THE COLLAPSE OF THE SWEDISH EMPIRE, 1682—1719. By 
R. NisBper BAIN, Author of ‘* The Life of Gustavus III.” 


IN THE PRESS. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICIS AND FLORENCE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By 


EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 


JOAN OF ARC AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF FRANCE. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


NELSON. By W. Crark Russet. NAPOLEON. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By C. R. L. FLercuer, M.A. HENRY OF NAVARRE. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A. 
PERICLES. By Evetyn Apsort, M.A. CICERO. By J. L. Srracuan-Davipson, M.A. 


ee ee THE GOTH. By Tuomas Hopckin, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Noau BROOKS. 
| PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. By C. Ray- 
SIR “PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 


| MOND BEAZLEY, M.A. 
JULIUS CAHSAR. By W. Warvbe Fow ter, M.A. | JULIAN. By Atice GARDNER. 
WYCLIF. By Lewis SErcrant. LOUIS XIV. By Arruur Hassait, M.A. 


Prospectus of the Series on application. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuartes Lams. 2 Vols. LITTLE ee TO THE HOMES OF GOOD 


Illustrated. 16 mo. buckram, gilt tops. 5s. T. By Evperrt Hupparp, Author of ‘‘ No Enemy 
LORENZO LOTTO: An Essay in Constructive Art. By ne wis age a ee with some Portraits, Printed on rough- 

BERNHARD BEHRENSON, Autbor of ‘‘The Venetian Painters of the edged paper, gilt tops, ne” cloth extra. 5s. 

ap erg. Large 8vo, with 30 Illustrations in Heliotype, cloth extra. RIGHTS OF MA Being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s 


Attack on the See “Revolution. By Tuomas Patine. Popular 


THE ‘MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. Containing Edition, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by MoncurE D. Conway. 


an Examination of the Works of Fra Angelico, Michael Angelo, 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Santi, and Correggio. By FRANK rs A HISTORY OF MONEY AND PRICES. Being an 
STEarns, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Tintoretto,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth Enquiry into their Relations from the Beginning of the Thirteenth 
extra, gilt tops. gs. net. } Century tothe Present Time. By J. ScHOENHOF. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


New Catalogue on application. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 


University -Extensionm seme: 


A series of books on Historical, Literary, and Scientific subjects, suitable for Extension students and Home 
reading circles. Each volume is complete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent 
writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown Svo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following Volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By {| INSECT LIFE. By F. V. Tueopatp, M.A. Illustrated. 
H. pe B. Gispins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower 
and Plans. _ 3s. Forms. By G. Masser, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 
A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of 


this concise but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. bE B. GIBBINS, 
M.A. 


insight into the principal phenomena of our industrial history. The 
editor and publishers are to be congratulated on this first volume of 


their venture, and we shall look with expectant interest for the succeed- ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 


ing volumes of the series.— University Extension Journal, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S: HEWwINs, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. B.A. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. A TEXT BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Enquiry into the By M. C. Porrer, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6 
Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. | pRE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction 
Second Edition. ; to Astronomy. R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Suarp. Illustrations. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. | wWRTEOQROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Grancer, M.A., Lecturer in By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc.  Ilus- 
Philosophy at University College, Notttingham. trated. 
AIR AND WATER. By Prof. V. B. Lewes, M.A. | A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By 
Illustrated. GeEorGE J. Burcu, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By : - ; 
C, W. Kruins, M.A., Camb. Iilustrated. hem car te p An Alateducton (td Eye 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. 


Setus, M.A. Illustrated. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Prin- By W. M. Dixon, M.A 

ciples of Chemistry. By M. M. Parrison Muir, M.A. | ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. JENKs, 

Illustrated. M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
eo 

WE have received from a large number of correspon- 
dents a large number of suggestions as to the best means 
of promoting the utility and popularity of this /owrnal. 
To all we desire to tender our heartiest thanks. We 
regret that it is not possible to print all the interesting 
letters received, still less to adopt all the suggestions 
made ; but we present our readers elsewhere with a sum- 
mary of the suggestions offered, and we shall consider 
very carefully how far they can be adopted. We have 
already announced our intention of devoting a certain 
amount of space to the reports of the work of Local 
Centres and Students’ Associations, the first instalment of 
which appears in the present issue. 

*,* 

ALMOST all our correspondents concur in advocating 
strongly this change, the desirability of which we had 
ourselves anticipated. A scheme is also under considera- 
tion for the publication each month of one or more essays 
written by students for lecturers. There are obvious 
difficulties in the way of the successful adoption of this 
suggestion, arising from the fact that we have to deal 
with no less than four separate organisations and with 
more thana hundred different lecturers. But we shall hope 
to overcome them, and thus meet a wish very generally 
expressed. As to suggestions for the institution of 
prize competitions, for the publication of class-lists, for 
a reduction of price, and an increase in bulk, we can 
only for the present say that they shall be candidly and 
respectfully considered. To one only we demur. We 
have no intention of encroaching upon the preserves of 
those journals which subsist largely upon the Serial Story 
and the Interview. 

*,% 

Mr. J. W. HEADLAM, in an article which we publish 
this month, draws a somewhat gloomy picture of the 
present position and future prospects of University Ex- 
tension work. And that there is some ground for anxiety 
no one can doubt. Mr. Headlam is all in favour of the 
consolidation of our work in University Extension Col- 
leges. So are we. But it is necessary to point out that, 
so long as the law remains as it is, even University 
Extension Colleges are under constant and pressing 
temptations to gravitate towards technical instruction. 
They too, in order to live, must please—the County 
Councils. The only real and efficacious remedy is to be 
found, we are convinced, in a small subvention from the 
Central Government, confided for administration to the 
various bodies responsible for the organisation of Exten- 
sion work. 

+ % 
% 

ON another page appears an account of the Meeting of 
the London Local Centres Association held on February 
22. Mr. Grinling and Mr. Tremain fully merited the 
frankly envious congratulations of the speakers that suc- 
ceeded them ; such reports as they laid before the Meeting 
can hardly have left a dry mouth in the hall, and they 
deserve the sincerest thanks of all Local Committees 
throughout the country for holding up to their imitation 
such a high ideal of organisation so admirably executed. 
As Mr. Tatton pointed out, however, the definite problem 
of the adjustment of the balance-sheet Term by Term, or 
Session by Session, was hardly treated in sufficiently full 
detail ; perhaps at a subsequent meeting this special aspect 
of the case may be more amply considered. One of the 
most cheerful features of the discussion was the evidence 
tendered independently by the two principal speakers to 
the effect that the organisation in the autumn of a con- 
tinuous programme for the whole of the following Session 
is found to be a policy no less satisfactory from the financial 
than from the educational point of view. This is plainly 
a case of confidence begetting confidence, and we trust that 
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all whom it may concern will lay the lesson well to heart. 
Students will rally hopefully and strenuously round a Com- 
mittee that shews a bold front and announces a complete 
and organic scheme for the Session’s work. 


% % 
* 


WHAT a pity it is that the Meetings of this admirable 
Association are not more generally attended! The audi- 
ence present the other day was lamentably meagre in 
contrast with the rich fare provided for them. It would 
appear that the Association, in spite of its manifest useful- 
ness as a medium for the exchange of experiences and the 
discussion of problems common to all responsible for the 
organisation of Extension Centres, has not yet won the 
full confidence of those for whose benefit it was established. 
We understand that not more than twenty-five of the 
London Centres have yet affiliated themselves. Surely 
all Secretaries within the metropolitan area must recognise 
that they cannot but derive notable advantage from these 
periodical opportunities of coming into contact with their 
fellow-workers in neighbouring Centres. 

+ ¥ 
+ 

PROFESSOR JEBB adorns every subject that he touches. 
We print elsewhere a lengthy extract from the presidential 
address which he delivered recently to the members of the 
Teachers’ Guild. We commend it to the earnest attention 
of all who are interested in education—in the broader and 
truer sense. It is worthy of special notice that both Pro- 
fessor Jebb and Mr. Churton Collins (whom we reported 
last month), while pleading earnestly for a larger recogni- 
tion of the benefits of humanistic study, put forward their 
plea in no spirit of superior exclusiveness or narrow bigotry. 
They contend that science and literature should be re- 
garded, not as rivals, clamouring each for exclusive pos- 
session of the field of education, but rather as comple- 
mentary forces, neither desiring to encroach upon the 
rightful domain of the other, and each supplying to the 
student who desires the fullest self-realisation that element 
of culture which the other can not provide. 


* 
* 


THE preparations for the Cambridge Summer Meeting 
are in active progress, and the programme of lectures is 
being drawn up. We hope to be able in our next issue to 
give a sketch of the plan of work, with the titles of the 
more important courses of lectures. Meanwhile, Local 
Secretaries and students will find in another column of this 
issue the notification of the Scholarship fund which has 
been put forward by the Local Secretaries’ Union. We 
trust this excellent scheme will be warmly supported, not 
only because a number of students will by means of the 
Scholarships be able to attend the Summer Meeting who 
would otherwise have found it impossible to do so, but 
because of the sense of comradeship and union in a com- 
mon work, which the collection and administration of such 
a central fund will give to the Local Centres. It will be 
observed that every Centre contributing to the fund will 
be eligible to share in the Scholarships. In sucha matter 
as thisa large nurnber of small subscribers will be far more 
valuable than a small number of large ones, and we would 
urge Local Secretaries to bring the scheme under the notice 
of their audiences, and in particular of their students, and 
to invite subscriptions, however small, from all those who 
take an interest in University Extension work. A total 
contribution of even two or three guineas from each Centre 
would produce a very substantial Scholarship fund, and a 
subscription of a shilling each from only half those attend- 
ing the lectures during the Session would more than furnish 


that amount. 


% * 
* 


SUMMER Meetings multiply, and so long as they do not 
cut each other’s throats, the faster the better. The recently 
founded London School of Economics and Political Science 
is the latest comer in this interesting field of experiment. 
The management propose to hold a Summer Meeting dur- 
ing the first fortnight of August at Toynbee Hall. Among 
those who have already promised their assistance as 
lecturers are Professor Cunningham, Professor Foxwell, 
Mr. Wallas, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Hewins, 
Director of the School. We do not doubt that Mr. Hewins 
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will bring to bear on his new work, to which we wish all 
success, the same organising capacity that he displayed 
in the early Summer Meetings at Oxford. 
¥.% 
* 

Mr. M. E. SADLER has very kindly offered for compe- 
tition among Oxford University Extension students a 
scholarship or scholarships to the value of £10. Accord- 
ing to the donor’s wish these will be tenable either at the 
Cambridge Summer Meeting or at that to be held by the 
London School of Economics. The subjects and con- 
ditions will be identical with those already announced by 
the Delegates. 

*,* 

THE University Extension Dante Association, estab- 
lished two years ago, shows every sign of healthy life. 
The present Session was opened by Mrs. Cruickshank, 
who, in the course of a paper on “ Dante’s Invocation of 
Apollo and the Muses,” indicated and illustrated the poet’s 
common employment of pagan divinities as symbols of 
God. The next meeting was devoted to discussions on 
“Mediaeval Art,” introduced by Miss Craighead, and 
“The Formation of Literatures in the Vulgar Tongues” 
(that is, the transition from the universal use of Latin), 
introduced by Miss Beard-King. At the third meeting 
two papers were read, by Miss Fletcher and Mr. Cruick- 
shank, on ‘‘ Mediaeval and Modern Ideas of Pride”; 
and at the fourth the subject under consideration was 
“Dante’s and Aristotle’s Views of Nature and Art,” a 
most interesting paper being presented by Miss Webster. 
The programme for the remainder of the Session includes 
discussions on “ Dante and Free Will,” “ Dante’s Con- 
ception of History,” “Feudal and Classical Civilisa- 
tion,” “ Dante’s Conception of Justice,” and “ Florentine 
Epicureanism.” 

: ** 

HERE surely is abundant testimony to a vigorous 
vitality, which must be exceedingly gratifying both to 
Mr. Wicksteed, who gave the initial inspiration, and to 
Mrs. Hogg and those who laboured with her in the 
practical formation and organisation of the Society. It 
is pleasant to learn that its numbers are increasing, and 
that interest in its proceedings is being aroused outside 
the London circle of original members ; “although we 
are not strictly a correspondence society,” writes Miss 
Troutbeck, the Honorary Secretary, “it seems as if there 
might certainly be room for some ‘corresponding mem- 
bers, whose papers might be read for them if they were 
unable to attend meetings themselves.” Full particulars 
as to conditions of membership and all other matters may 
be had from Miss Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, S.W. 

* % 

AN examination result, probably unprecedented, has 
been obtained in connection with Professor Tout’s recent 
course on 7he Tudor Period at the Warrington Training 
College. The whole of the 97 candidates passed, 15 ob- 
taining distinction. The examiner was Mr. Arthur Hassall, 
of Christ Church, Oxford. It is of course to be remem- 
bered that the discipline of a Training College necessarily 
ensures a higher average of work than is obtainable among 
ordinary students. 

+ % 

Dr. R. M. WENLEY, Secretary of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Extension Board, has been offered and has accepted 
the Senior Professorship of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan, in succession to Professor Dewey, who has been 
called to Chicago. What Dr. Wenley’s loss will mean to 
the only University which now carries on Extension work 
in Scotland, the following definite figures will to some 
extent indicate. Since 1887 he has delivered all but one 
half of the courses conducted under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Board—no less than 50 out of 102. These have 
included nearly 550 lectures and classes, they have been 
attended by 3,000 students, and they have earned for the 
Board close upon £250 in surplus fees. In addition to 
this, it is notorious that, but for Dr. Wenley’s work as 
Secretary, the system would have collapsed even in Glas- 
gow, as it has done in all the other Scottish Universities. 
Other Secretaries alone are in a position fully to estimate 
the energy he has shown in the cause. It must suffice for 
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the rest to know that, even in a small country like Scot- 
land, Dr. Wenley’s journeyings have covered over 19,000 
miles. It is greatly to be feared that with his withdrawal 
the Movement in Scotland will come to a final close. 
Meanwhile, true to his belief in the value of Extension 
methods, he will make his last appearances on this side 
of the Atlantic at the Edinburgh Summer School next 
August, when he will lecture on “The Relation between 
Science and Philosophy.” 
+ % 

WE have received the February number of the Bouwrne- 
mouth Students Association Gazette. We greatly regret 
to learn that with this issue our contemporary brings its 
long and honourable career to a close. The warm grati- 
tude of all who are interested in the continued welfare and 
vitality of the University Extension Movement is due to 
Miss Punch and her energetic coadjutors. The struggle 
has at times been arduous, but they will be rewarded by 
the knowledge that they “have deserved well of the 
State,” and that the “ State” is conscious of its debt. We 
can only hope that some of the energy thus liberated will 
find its way into the service of the /owna/ which repre- 
sents the Movement as a whole. 

+ % 
* 

THE latest accounts from Mr. Hudson Shaw are most 
encouraging. He is in Philadelphia, as all his friends 
know, and is feeling wonderfully better for the change. 
He is engaged in the delivery of no less than fifteen 
courses of lectures in and around Philadelphia. We 
must not grudge him to our cousins in the States—the 
less so as he intends to devote the whole of his time next 
Session to the old country. 


THE Memorial to the Council of the Senate, signed by 
M.A.’s of the University of Cambridge, urging the appoint- 
mnent of a Syndicate to consider the question of the ad- 
mission of women to degrees, was presented on February 7. 
The total number of signatures reached the high figure 
of 2,088. This was supported by a memorial signed 
by 1,172 students of Girton and Newnham Colleges, 
another signed by 164 Head Mistresses of Endowed and 
Proprietary Schools for girls, and a third set on foot by 
Miss Emily Davies and Miss Marion Kennedy and 
signed by 268 other persons. The Council have pub- 
lished a Report on the Memorials, in which they state 
that they propose to submit the following Grace to the 
Senate :— 

“‘That a Syndicate be appointed to consider what further 
rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to women students 
by the University, and whether women should be made admis- 
sible to degrees in the University, and, if so, to what degrees, on 
what conditions, and with what restrictions, if any; that the 
Syndicate have power to consult with such other bodies and 
persons as they may think fit; and that they report to the 
Senate before the end of Michaelmas Term, 1896.” 

+ % 
* 

MEANWHILE, the question is at Oxford also rapidly 
approaching its crisis. Of this fact there is abundant evi- 
dence even to the outsider. The 7Z7mes is flooded with 
letters ; the University itself, or rather members of the 
governing body, are almost buried beneath piles of pamph- 
lets, while the Unversity Gazette—probably the least sus- 
ceptible of all journalistic publications within the British 
Empire--is almost entirely devoted to “the question.” On 
Tuesday, March 3, the following Resolution will be sub- 
mitted to Congregation :— 

“* That it is desirable, subject to certain conditions, to admit to 
the degree of B.A. women who have kept residence at Oxford for 
twelve Terms in a place of residence approved by the University, 
and who have passed (under the same regulations as apply to 
undergraduates) all the examinations required for the degree of 
B.A. as 

IN the event of the rejection of the “B.A. resolution,’ 
the University will be asked to grant a “ Diploma” to all 
women similarly qualified. In some quarters, however, 
there is almost as much objection to the recognition of 
“residence” for women as a necessary condition of a Uni- 
versity Diploma as to the granting of the coveted letters 
themselves. Hence another resolution will be proposed 
permitting women to receive a “ Certificate” stating that, 
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“so far as passing Examinations is concerned, they have 
satisfied the conditions under which Undergraduates are 
entitled to supplicate for the degreeof B.A.”. The foregoing 
by no means exhaust the alternatives which will be pre- 
sented to a worried, perplexed, and bewildered University. 
How many of them, or which of them, will find favour it 
is not for us to predict. Nor shall we express a prefer- 
ence. This only may beaffirmed with certainty, that the 
agitation will succeed in obtaining for educated women 
an appreciably bigger slice of University recognition. 
What will be the form and colour of the slice we do not 
pretend to guess. 
** 

CONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the 
arrangements for the Conference on Secondary Education, 
which the University of Cambridge have decided to hold 
next month. It was originally intended that the Confer- 
ence should meet in July, but at the first meeting of the 
Committee appointed by the Council of the Senate to 
make the necessary arrangements, it was decided that, 
in view of the possibility of the introduction of a Bill into 
Parliament in the course of the coming Session dealing 
with some of the educational questions raised by the 
Report of the Royal Commission, it was desirable to hold 
the meeting in April instead of in the Long Vacation. 
The dates fixed are Tuesday and Wednesday, April 21 
and 22. The first Session will be at 2.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, and the second at Io a.m. on Wednesday. 
There will be a Conversazione in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
on the evening of Tuesday, and the representatives 
attending the Conference will be entertained by the 
Colleges and members of the University. 

*% 
* 

WE note with great pleasure the appointment of two 
women as Sub-Inspectors under the Education Depart- 
ment. Miss R. A. Munday and Miss S. Willis are the 
two ladies who have been selected for this important 
experiment, and there is a general agreement that no 
happier appointments could have been made. 

+ % 
% 

THE fourth Summer Meeting conducted by the Amer- 
ican Society will be held in Philadelphia from July 6 to 
31. The arrangements already made include lectures on 
the History and Literature of Rome; on Psychology ; 
Botany, Geology, and Chemistry ; Economics and Civics ; 
Music and Mathematics. To those who are interested 
in the work of Summer “Schools” in England nothing 
could be more valuable thon a personal experience of how 
things are done “on the other side.” We can assure 
English visitors of a very hearty welcome. 

*% 


* 

MANY visitors to the Oxford Summer Meeting of last 
year will remember the sermon and lecture of the Rev. 
William Bayard Hale, of Boston, Mass. Mr. Hale came 
to England with a very high reputation, and he did not 
disappoint expectations. His very striking sermon on 
“The Eternal Teacher” and his lecture on “The Making 
of the American Constitution ” have now been published. 
He has most generously placed a large number of copies 
at the disposal of the Secretary to the Delegates, to be 
sold for the benefit of the Summer Meeting Scholarship 
Fund. Copies may be obtained (price 6d. each) on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, 
Oxford. 

** 

THE Carpenters’ Company have again this spring 
organised a course of lectures on subjects connected with 
the crafts which they make it their special business to 
supervise and encourage. The programme of the remain- 
ing lectures is as follows :— 

March 4.—Mr. W. H. Preece, C B., on “ Electricity 
in Connection with Building.” 
», 11.—Prof. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“A Nation’s Architecture” (illustrated). 
» 18.—Prof. T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., on “The 
Decay and Failure of Buildings.” 
»  25.—Mr.A. R. Binnie, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Black- 
wall Tunnel” (illustrated), 
The lectures are held at 8 p.m. at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, and admission is free. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS. 


By JoHN A. Hosson, M.A. 


HOUGH press, platform, and even pulpit resound 
with economic issues, while private students both 
inside and outside our Universities are giving far 

closer and more serious attention to industrial science 
than ever before, the study of Economics lags far behind 
in University Extension work. Even in America, where 
the teaching of sociological subjects is far more developed 
than in England, Economics plays a small part in Uni- 
versity Extension work as compared with History, Litera- 
ture, and the Natural Sciences. In the early years of the 
work in England, Mr. Stanton and Mr. (now Canon) 
Moore Ede found in the audiences of our midland and 
northern industrial towns a strong and fairly widespread 
interest in economic subjects. Why has the growth of 
this interest failed to keep pace with the general growth 
of intellectual interest as evinced in the University Ex- 
tension Movement? I can here only mention a few of 
the causes which have been at work. 

In the first place, the stability and the credit of Political 
Economy as it stood twenty years ago in the systems of 
J. S. Mill and Professor Fawcett have been considerably 
shaken and impaired. Law of Rent, Theory of Capital, 
Wage-Fund, and other pillars of economic theory which 
once seemed so firm that they could never be moved, 
have either collapsed or shifted from their place. The 
wider human considerations, upon the paramount im- 
portance of which Mill was the first to lay strong em- 
phasis, have gained force under later teachers ; and, in 
spite of the endeavour of mathematical economists either 
to squeeze out “the qualitative” or to reduce it to terms 
of “quantity,” the general drift has been towards a 
broader, more complex, and more fluid study. This 
tendency has broken down the public confidence which 
rested on the idea of a rigid definite system of economic 
dogmas, and the hard-headed practical citizen has not yet 
summoned up his intellectual courage to face the difficulties 
of the newer economic teaching. In part, this reluctance 
must be regarded as an instructive testimony to the im- 
perfection of economic science, but more largely it is ex- 
plained by the natural craving of practical people for that 
premature exactitude and certainty in the subject of their 
study which was fostered by the writings of the classical 
economists. Putting the matter in another way, the 
teacher who wishes to proceed by the old methods is faced 
by the fact that he can find no text-book of economic 
theory suited to the needs and the intellectual focus of an 
average University Extension audience. The texts of 
Mill and Walker need too much supplement and too 
much correction, while Professor Marshall’s Economics of 
Industry, the best exposition of the modern theory, is 
found too difficult by the mass of working-men, or even 
middle-class students, who approach the study wholly un- 
prepared. Other and shorter text-books err by undue 
condensity or by a fallacious simplicity. This criticism 
does not really reflect upon the ability or knowledge of 
the writers, but upon the method of teaching Economics 
to beginners which has been in vogue. To place in the 
hands of an intelligent artisan, or of an ‘‘ educated” 
middle-class woman, a text-book of economic theory 
which plunges them into schedules of demand and supply 
prices, laws of rent and interest, and bewildering defini- 
tions of value and money, is a fatuous policy. It is an 
attempt to open the mind of a timid student by inserting 
the thick end of the wedge. No wonder he finds the sub- 
ject “dismal,” and turns aside to others more attractive. 
If Economics is to win the attention of the citizen-student, 
it must not be set before his eyes in its most repellent 
aspect. It is not a question of “ making it attractive ”— 
always a dangerous policy—but of showing that it zs 
attractive. It is sometimes imagined that because Eco- 
nomics deals directly with issues of the work-a-day world, 
it ought of necessity to win the attention of business men 
and of the “working classes.” But this consideration 
cuts both ways. Worker and employer are too often sick 
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of the mill or the shop at the end of a long day’s work, 
and, if they have any intellectual interests, turn by prefer- 
ence to those studies which take them as far as possible 
from business. This difficulty can be overcome by show- 
ing that, though Economics finds much of its material of 
study in the affairs of business, the mental attitude and 
methods it adopts, and the interest it evolves, are widely 
different from those which pervade the ordinary business 
life. But the preference for studies which shall furnish a 
strong relief to the care and toil of business has barred 
for many the entrance to economic study. 

How is it possible to awaken and stimulate the interest 
of the citizen-student in Economics? Simply by obeying 
the first law of progress—by following the line of least 
resistance, which in education means the line of strongest 
present interest. Modern scientific method recognises the 
“ Here and Now” as the true starting-point in education. 
This means, in economic teaching, an appeal to that 
interest which a worker and a citizen is bound to feel in 
his industrial and civic environment, an attempt to induce 
him to find order and causal relations in what first appears 
as a chaos of unrelated items, and to stimulate a curiosity 
in the origin of facts and the working of economic forces. 
My own experience has led me, whenever I have been 
free, to adopt the following method. First, by a course 
of loosely-related lectures bearing upon those vital ques- 
tions of modern industrial life which have won popular 
recognition, I have endeavoured to induce my hearers to 
bring the sober, serious, and sustained interest of the 
student to bear upon them. Under some such title as 
Industrial Questions of the Day it is possible to sift and 
arrange the leading facts relating to ‘‘ Sweating,” “The 
Growth of Town Life,” ‘Agricultural Depression,” ‘‘ Wage- 
work of Women,” anda score of other subjects, and to 
present them in such a way as to show the under-working 
social forces and the deeper issues they involve. No large 
amount of positive knowledge may be communicated by 
such a course of study, but the untrained mind may be 
brought to understand something of the nature and com- 
plexity of the industrial forces and events in the midst of 
which it moves, and the need of free, constant, and un- 
biassed study. In other words, he will have learned 
something of the nature of modern industrial life in its 
most salient features. These brief popular and fragmen- 
tary studies may be brought into a closer and more 
systematic setting by an orderly consideration of the 
structure of modern Industry, in which, starting from the 
composition of the business-unit, the student may be 
brought through the study of the Trade and the Market 
to a recognition of the inter-dependency of trades and the 
unity of industrial life. Such work, vast in its scope, 
lends itself easily to specialism ; but the intellectual focus 
of University Extension is, in the first instance, that not 
of specialism, but of the communication of “ race-know- 
ledge,” that common stock of information and ideas which 
belongs by right to the general education of citizens. In 
dealing therefore with the Structure of Industry the 
University Extension teacher will not plunge into the 
recesses of the Cotton Trade, Banking, or Railway Eco- 
nomics, but will confine his attention to the larger features 
of his subject, striving to impress and illustrate the general 
design of the industrial world, reserving the treatment of 
nicer detail for the more careful investigation of selected 
students who are specially devoted to economic science. 
After a clear understanding of the actual condition of 
modern Industry has been obtained, the question naturally 
rises, ““ How has this condition of affairs come about?” 
In other words, there emerges a natural demand for a 
study of economic history. Here, again, we must avoid 
the wasteful policy of history teaching which consists in 
“beginning from the beginning.” The felt want is for an 
explanation of present facts, and our study must be at 
first confined to the operation of forces which bear closely 
on those facts. Such a study is that of the Industrial 
Revolution, which shall show the present phenomena as 
a natural outcome of the operation of new economic forces 
upon an old industrial structure, and shall fasten upon 
the mind of the student the often unfamiliar idea of indus- 
trial development, giving the dynamic conception which 
has hitherto been wanting. Not until all this has been 
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achieved is the University Extension student really com- 
petent profitably to enter the severer science of Political 
Economy as taught in our English text-books. It is not 
right here to attempt a discussion of the method of teach- 
ing the theory of Economics, but it is strictly pertinent to 
say that the contortions to which the language of com- 
merce has been subjected by arm-chair economists, and 
the large space assigned in text-books to the justification 
of the various contortions, is a serious obstacle to shrewd 
practical men and women who wish to get a firm and not 
a slippery grasp of the actual working of the “industrial 
organism.” Many working-men of real intelligence are 
baffled and deterred by the metaphysical intricacies of 
definition which have, by many writers, been so carefully 
laid upon the threshold of their study. Partly, no doubt, 
this points to that grave need of a higher literary educa- 
tion which is felt so keenly by all teachers whose subject- 
matter compels them to the use of abstract terms. It is 
at present extremely difficult, if not impossible, to state 
the wider economic theories in a form which can be 
readily understood by an audience of working-men who 
have possessed no opportunities of general secondary 
education, 

So much on the larger aspects of economic teaching. 
It would, however, be idle to deny that the failure of Eco- 
nomics to make much way in University Extension is due 
to causes which concern the structure of the Movement. 
The deep and growing interests of economic study do not 
lie upon the surface, and it seems difficult for struggling 
Centres to take up a subject which looks likely to repel a 
portion of the audience which will gather for lectures on 
Tennyson or the History of Florence. Where the Com- 
mittee and the audience is almost entirely composed of 
upper- and middle-class people, this objection is keenly 
felt. But even there it shows a lack of faith. It is thought 
that women will not care for Economics. ‘This, however, 
is only true upon the supposition that Economics is the 
unhuman and abstract “science” which once usurped the 
name. It is not true that women are not interested in 
the larger human issues of the Science of Wealth, or in 
the understanding of those private and public duties which 
emerge from economic art. Though economic classes 
draw a larger proportion of men than literary or historical 
subjects, most of the serious students who follow the 
course of reading and write the paper-work are women, 
and most of the thoughtful work is done by the women. 
But, even if Economics were less “ popular” among the 
upper classes, might not the study attract working-men 
and place University Extension work upon a_ broader 
democratic basis? In some cases Local Committees, 
moved by these considerations, have tried a course of 
Economics. Not infrequently they have been disappointed 
by the results. They expected crowds of working-men, 
and only got a handful. In many cases this is due to the 
unrepresentative character of the Committee. “Oh! but 
we’ve got a working-man upon our Committee,” a Local 
Secretary will tell me, in some large industrial town where 
the workers are nine-tenths of the population. The speci- 
men working-man, selected because he is such a nice. 
quiet man, will not serve the purpose. Rightly or wrongly, 
in many towns University Extension is still regarded by 
the mass of workers as a middle-class movement, as indeed 
it has of necessity shown itself in many places. Unless 
real working-class leaders are given an adequate share of 
the work of the Local Committee, it will in most cases be 
impossible to gain the confidence of the working classes, 
and to draw any large number of the more intelligent to 
take part in University Extension work. This will be 
particularly true of economic teaching. There is a feeling 
on the part of some Committees that Economics is a 
“dangerous” subject. Now this is a most “ dangerous ” 
opinion, acting as it does asa deterrent of economic study, 
and leaving the settlement of economic issues to the 
arbitrament of ignorance, selfishness, and brute force. 
The most powerful claim of economic teaching is the 
growing need of an enlightened public opinion upon in- 
dustrial and social questions. The bitterness which 
marks the conflicts of Capital and Labour, the hasty 
narrow prejudiced interpretation of economic movements 
which often prevails among the employing and the work- 
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ing classes, can only be abated by a careful and dis- 
interested study of the facts and forces of industrial 
life, and of the relations in which they stand towards 
the wider human life of society. Such a study involves 
no danger, evolves no ill-feeling, where it is under- 
taken and sustained by the true educational spirit as 
a department of the search for knowledge. In handling 
live questions of the day, not only knowledge, but sound 
judgment and a measure of tact, are required. A tone 
of dogmatic authority upon debateable matter is naturally 
resented ; and here comes in a chief use of the Class, in 
which the questioning and the right of free discussion, 
which should always be encouraged, serve as a wholesome 
vent for feelings of doubt or disagreement which may 
arise. Especially in sucha study does the inexactitude of 
the science demand the right of criticism within reason- 
able bounds, and the skilful guidance of discussion in the 
Class will be the most valuable function of the economic 
teacher. In using illustrations drawn from local history, 
care must of course be taken to avoid topics containing 
directly inflammatory matter. This work is not so difficult 
as it may seem, and it is soon found that the motive and 
the tone of impartial study manifested by the teacher are 
preserved by the students in the discussion. 

A final word of caution is necessary. All who frequent 
meetings for the discussion of industrial questions are 
familiar with the “crank” or intellectual monomaniac. 
He will show himself in University Extension audiences, 
and will claim perhaps an undue share in the discussion. 
Careful handling is here required. It must be borne in 
mind that a ‘“‘crank” is commonly a student gone wrong, 
and the endeavour should be to lead him back to the 
dryer and fuller light of intellectual enquiry, where this 
is consistent with the maintenance of right proportion in 
the discussion. 

These are some of the theoretic and practical considera- 
tions which belong to the teaching of Economics as a part 
of University Extension work. The future of Economics 
in this country depends, I am convinced, in no small 
measure upon a movement which shall enable economic 
problems to be worked out by many thousand heads of 
citizen students in the large laboratory of common 
industrial life. 


THE FUTURE OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 


By JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM, M.A. 


HAD occasion last year, while working for the 

Commission on Secondary Education, to make 

enquiries into the action of different educational 
agencies in one district. The result of these is embodied 
in my Report to the Commission; but as some of the facts 
which were brought to my knowledge bear closely upon the 
proposals made in Dr. Roberts’ Report to the Syndicate, 
as published in the December number of this /ozrza/, it 
may be useful that I should explain them more fully than 
I did there. 

What I have to say is therefore chiefly derived from 
the condition of a particular district, viz—the adminis- 
trative County of Surrey. Others will know better than 
I do how far the circumstances are typical or peculiar ; I 
am of opinion myself that what is happening there is 
likely to happen elsewhere also. 

Now I found in this district undoubtedly a strong edd 
in the tide ; there were not so many Centres of University 
Extension lectures as there used to be ; many towns, where 
there ought to be strong and vigorous classes, have either 
given it up altogether, or have only one course a year, 
and that irregularly. 

This is, I think, undoubtedly due—to some extent, at 
any rate—to the action of the Surrey County Council. 
The Technical Education Committee has shown remark- 
able energy ; they have established classes and lectures 
in almost every town and village. As I have elsewhere 
stated, they seem to me to deserve great credit for the 


vigour with which they have done this ; but the result of 
their action deserves very grave consideration by all who 
are interested in the extension of the influence of the 
Universities, and especially in the maintenance of the 
Local Lectures. 

Let us note the results separately as they affect scientific 
and literary courses. 

First, with regard to scientific courses. All or almost 
all the teaching provided by the County Council is of 
course of a scientific or technical character. When the 
work was first started, the teaching was generally given 
by University Extension lecturers in accordance with 
the regulations either of the Cambridge Syndicate 
or of the Oxford Delegacy. Now that the schemes 
of the County Council have been completed, this 
has entirely ceased; almost all connection with the 
Universities has been broken off. The higher teaching 
is almost exclusively given by gentlemen who are on the 
permanent staff of the County Council, and especially by 
the Professors of the new Agricultural College at Wye. 
The establishment of this College is undoubtedly an 
advantage to the district, for it provides a fresh centre of 
intellectual life. Not only does the County Council 
provide its own teachers—most of them, as a matter of 
fact, have formerly been University Extension lecturers 
-—but it is also starting its own system of examinations. 

The County Council having established its own very 
elaborate system ‘of lectures, there is no longer any de- 
mand for University Extension courses. The two cannot 
exist side by side—the County Council with its large 
resources holds the field. Last year, so far as I can 
ascertain, the only Extension lectures given on scientific 
subjects were in two courses by Professor Lewes at Sutton 
and Weybridge. 

Here then—and I believe the same is true elsewhere— 
the result of local activity has been entirely to deprive the 
Universities of a large sphere of influence ; and it is un- 
necessary to point out that, if the same tendencies are at 
work elsewhere, the demand for University Extension 
lectures will gradually cease altogether. 

With respect to literature and history, the County Coun- 
cils are, of course, not allowed to support humanistic teach- 
ing. It might therefore have been hoped that the very 
strong support they give to science would have the effect 
of enabling the stream of spontaneous voluntary work to 
flow more freely in the other direction. We might have 
hoped that, when the County Council supplied all the 
science teaching, there would be an increased tendency 
to apply to the Universities for literary teaching. I do 
not find that this has been the case ; the result has rather 
been to cause an increased neglect of literary education 
which affects schools and classes alike. The result of 
this, were it to continue, would be very disastrous ; it is 
certainly essential that the inequality between the two 
branches should be quickly removed. I cannot doubt 
that this will shortly be done, and in the way suggested 
by Dr. Roberts, viz.:—by some relaxation of the law 
which at present restricts the subjects which the County 
Council may support. 

Suppose however that this is done, what will be the 
effect on University Extension work? Will it not be the 
same as it is in the case of science? Will not the County 
Council quickly emancipate itself—will it not appoint its 
own permanent staff of lecturers and institute its own 
examinations? But if this happens the whole demand for 
Extension lectures will cease, and the system which has 
been built up with so much labour will altogether dis- 
appear. 

I may exaggerate the danger; I am sure that it is a 
real one. While therefore I quite agree with Dr. Roberts’ 
second suggestion—for it is certainly the duty of the 
Universities as the chief educational institutions of the 
country to protest against the very narrow conceptions of 
education which are encouraged by the present situation 
—it seems to me at the present moment of more impor- 
tance practically to secure to them that influence which it 
is desirable that they should have over the education when 
it is established. 

This will eventually have to be done in Parliament, and 
the only way in which they can be sure of securing a 
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favourable decision in Parliament is by occupying the 
ground beforehand. The Universities must, if they wish 
to maintain and extend their influence, do what the 
School Boards and the County Councils are doing, and 
get themselves fairly established before the matter comes 
before Parliament. Local Lectures alone, which are often 
irregular, spasmodic, and in no organic connection with 
any permanent institution, are not enough. It is useless 
to hide from oneself that there exists among many, who 
have great interest in education, a strong prejudice against 
them. It is unjust, but it is present. I have found it 
among those whose standard of education is highest, and 
among others whose experience is very considerable ; and 
I fear that the Local Lectures alone in their ordinary 
form do not give the Universities a sufficiently firm J/ocus 
Standi to enable them to secure the influence over the 
future of education which they ought to have. 

I therefore quite agree with Dr. Roberts that it is most 
important thatas quickly as possible the Universities should 
encourage the formation of Local Colleges, such as those 
at Exeter and Reading, and especially that they should 
offer, by means of examinations and diplomas, to under- 
take the direction of the teaching given. In action of 
this kind seems to me to lie the best hope for the future ; 
and if this is not done I anticipate that by degrees the 
conduct of education will fall entirely into the hands of the 
County Councils, the School Boards, and a Government 
Department, and the Universities will lose what they 
have so nearly gained. 

I do not wish to say anything about the constitution of 

the Colleges now, but may I take the opportunity of 
adding a few words concerning the requirements of literary 
education ? 
_ I feel very strongly that a great deal has yet to be done 
in order that literary and historical teaching may be 
made really thorough and educational. How often does 
one find that some of the most essential requirements are 
ignored. What is chiefly wanted are good libraries under 
the management and control of the same institution which 
controls the teaching. This is quite as important as are 
laboratories for scientific teaching. It ought, I think, to 
be the first element in any reform that the control of the 
Free Libraries should be handed over to the local educa- 
tional authority. If a lecturer goes to a town to lecture 
ona literary or historical subject, his chief object ought to 
be to teach his pupils how to use books. He will not wish 
them to have merely the facts from a single text-book, but 
to work out a proper picture of the times by extracting in- 
formation from different books. This they cannot possi- 
bly do unless they have access to a well-selected library of 
some size ; they require large and expensive books of refer- 
ence, good maps and atlases. ‘Then, after his lecture, he 
will desire, in the class, to collect those who have done 
papers round a table where he can lay before them the 
more important of the authorities, and explain, with con- 
stant reference to the authorities, the means by which he 
has got to the results which were given in the lecture. All 
this is what ought to make the real difference between 
University teaching and popular lectures or school teach- 
img. So far as my experience goes, this is at present im- 
possible ; the books are too often not accessible, and the 
physical conditions of the class forbid it. How different 
would it be if there was a College with a lecture-room and 
library under the same roof! Then the class might be held 
either in the library itself or in some smaller room adjoin- 
ing it ; and then, with all his material before him, the lec- 
turer would be able really to lead the students back to a 
critical knowledge. One wants to teach them to weigh 
and to compare what they get from books. I do not know 
whether this will make them better citizens—it would at 
least make them more intelligent students. 

If then we can bring about the formation of Colleges, 
can induce the local authorities to join together to amal- 
gamate the Technical Classes, the Free Library, etc., all 
together in one foundation, can have the Universities 
recognised as the ultimate authority for directing the edu- 
cation, and can arrange that they should give the highest 
teaching by their lecturers while the local teachers take 
the junior elementary classes, we shall have removed a 
very serious difficulty. 


PROFESSOR JEBB ON HUMANISTIC 
TEACHING. 


SS 


E gave some account last month of the address 

which Mr. Churton Collins delivered at the 

Annual Meeting of the Upper Holloway Centre 

on January 13 on “The Relation of Literature to Educa- 

tion.” On the following day Professor Jebb, in his presi- 

dential address to the Teachers’ Guild, dweit upon the 

same topic. We were unable last month from lack of 

space to give any account of this meeting, but are glad 

to be able to lay before our readers in this number the 

following extract from Professor Jebb’s address. Re- 

ferring to the change that has taken place during the past 

thirty-five years in the general conception of what a liberal 
education should be, he said :— 

“Perhaps no enlargement of our idea of education is more 
significant or fraught with issues of greater moment for the future 
than that which the last five years have brought into prominence 
—the recognition of what at first was called ‘ technical instruc- 
tion,’ and what is now, with a heightened sense of its scope and 
aim, called ‘technical education.” The chief cause that has 
brought this to the front is one which operates with the most 
direct and cogent force on the country at large—namely, the 
severe stress of competition, foreign and domestic, in commerce 
and industry. Hence technical education has become in a peculiar 
sense the concern of the State. Technical education, as the 
Report of the recent Commission recognised, must now be re- 
garded as a particular kind of secondary education. It is not to 
be regarded as something opposed to liberal education, but as a 
special kind of it, adapted to certain important needs of modern 
civilisation. Schools in which technical subjects predominate 
are in no way debarred from becoming the homes of a new 
culture, different from the old, but not less effective. Educa- 
tional witnesses of every kind—literary, scientific, technical— 
agree in saying that one of the gravest evils in our education, one 
of its most serious dangers, arises from the premature narrowing 
of the curriculum, with a view to producing a prize pupil in some 
one subject, it matters little what that subject is. The winner 
of a scholarship in classics at the University may chance to have 
been trained for it at the cost of his educational welfare just as 
easily as the winner of a South Kensington scholarship in science 
or art. In contending against the utilitarian or prize-hunting 
spirit an educator may naturally look with some hope to the 
prospects of better organisation ; but there is only one remedy 
that can go to the root of the matter, and that is a clear percep- 
tion, diffused throughout the country, of the true meaning and 
end of education—not merely the development and discipline of 
a special faculty, but the harmonious training of all the faculties, 
moulding character and forming, not the expert merely, but the 
man. The question is whether the new type of secondary edu- 
cation, the technical type, will be what its chief sponsors aim 
at making it—a liberal education on modern lines. Or will it 
be recognised that, to secure a liberal culture, you must include 
some element of the best literature? Ido not myself share the 
feeling of some experienced schoolmasters that the future of 
genuine literary studies is already in serious danger. But I think 
that, at least in some large regions of secondary education, con- 
ditions already exist which may prove the germs of sucha danger, 
and that the time is one in which it is particularly important to 
keep the true end of education steadfastly in view, and to keep 
constantly in mind the relation which humane letters have to 
that end. In relation to a special science or craft, the benefit 
conferred by humane studies is that of a higher general intelli- 
gence. Not long ago a striking illustration of this truth was 
furnished by German experience. During the ten years from 
1870 to 1880 the Professors of the Faculty of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin had opportunities of comparing the work 
done there in scientific and other subjects by students from 
Realschulen of the first rank with the work done in the same 
subjects by students from humanistic schools of the first rank. In 
March, 1880, they made a Report to the Minister of Public In- 
struction, which was signed by Helmholtz, by the eminent che- 
mist Professor A. W. Hofmann, and by many other distinguished 
men of science, the main point of which was to testify that, while 
the students from the high technical schools started with a certain 
advantage in knowledge of facts, the humanistic students came 
with the better-trained intelligence, and consequently caught up 
and often passed their competitors even in those subjects to which 
the latter had previously devoted much more time. Would that 
the moral of that experiment could be brought home to every 
place of education in this country where it is not already under- 
stood! It isa very simple one—that the best economy of edu- 
cational time is to be found in the best cultivation of the intelli- 
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gence. Then, apart from the practical work of life, humane 
studies tend to good citizenship by enlarging the mental horizon, 
by stimulating the interest in history, and by quickening the 
sense of civic rights and duties. Again, it is most important in 
an age like this that all workers should cultivate the art of true 
recreation. There is no surer sign of an uncultivated mind— 
which may, of course, go along with special knowledge and with 
natural ability just as easily as with wealth—than an incapacity 
for the higher order of pleasures. It is the want of real cultiva- 
tion which dooms people to the amusements that do not amuse, 
These are some reasons for holding that humane studies can do 
good to every one, the root of their virtue being in human nature 
itself, and that the good which they do is in the completest 
sense a practical good, since they tend to fita man for human 
fellowship, to light up his special knowledge with intelligence, 
to make him a better citizen, and to ennoble his leisure. With 
regard to the Greek and Latin classics, there are many signs to 
show that the beauty of classical literature can evoke a spon- 
taneous and ardent interest in the minds of simple folk who have 
had few educational opportunities. Indeed, there is some reason 
for thinking that, if the classics were temporarily depressed, or 
even banished, there would sooner or later be a reaction, spring- 
ing not from an academic world or an aristocracy of culture but 
from the diffusion of an improved standard of popular education. 
In addition to their educational claim, the humanities, under- 
stood in the large sense, possess a title to our loyalty which is 
yet ampler and higher. The poet Claudian declared it to be 
the praise of Rome that she had ‘ linked far places in a bond of 
charity,’ that the stranger could ‘ walk in a strange land as if it 
were his own,’ and, as he exultingly concludes, that ‘ we are all 
one people.’ And does not a like praise belong to those humani- 
ties which not only open to the individual student’s mind so many 
regions of wonder, but also establish bonds of sympathy and 
mutual intelligence between the various portions of the com- 
munity? Science has its own high prerogatives; but to afford a 
common ground between class and class for the enjoyment of 
intellectual and imaginative pleasures, to soften any asperity of 
character or manner which may defeat such intercourse, to recall 
men from divergent interests or narrowing jealousies to the nobler 
aspects of our common humanity—this is the office of humane 
literature. One of the aims which the recent Commission on 
Secondary Education had in view, and which their recommenda- 
tions, if adopted, will tend to promote, is to make it possible for 
the more capable and promising minds in every social class to 
obtain access to the highest education which the country can 
afford. The degree to which in the future this aim may be 
realised will depend a good deal, I think, on the due recognition 
of literary and humanistic studies alongside of the scientific and 
technical. I heartily wish well to the latter, but feel, with many 
others, the cardinal importance of not allowing the education of 
the country to become lop-sided.” 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


of the Notting Hill High School, the second 

Meeting for this Session of the London Local 
Centres Association was held in the large Hall of that 
School, in Norland Square, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 22. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Chairman of 
the Association, presided, and the following Centres were 
represented by one or more members :— Gresham College, 
Bermondsey, Bromley, Chelsea, Ealing, Greenwich, Hack- 
ney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, Islington, Marylebone, 
Morley College, North Hackney, Notting Hill, St. Luke’s, 
University Hall, Upper Holloway, Woolwich. Dr. Kim- 
mins, Secretary of the London Society, was also present 
by invitation. The total attendance was 39. 

The subject appointed for discussion was :—“ How 
Centres may be made self-supporting.” 

The first paper was read by Mr. C. H. GRINLING, 
Treasurer of the Woolwich Centre. He said that the ques- 
tion might be considered under two aspects—that of the 
educational ideal and that of the practical organisation. 
With regard to the former, he was very glad to be able to 
state that his experience had convinced him that the main- 
tenance of regular and continuous work was not only the 
more satisfactory policy from the point of view of the 
advantage derived by students, but also the more success- 
ful as a matter of finance, than the old custom of taking 
Term after Term a succession of unconnected and spas- 
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modic courses. At Woolwich, at any rate, that had been 
their experience ; since they had set themselves to secure 
continuous work throughout the Session, they had found 
their financial condition more prosperous than in former 
years. As to the practical management of a Centre, he was 
convinced that success could only be obtained by a well 
organised scheme of enlistment, both of students and of 
workers on the Committee ; there should be a definite sys- 
tem of membership, with definite aims and definite advan- 
tages, the net should be thrown very wide so as to catch 
all possible adherents, and no effort should be spared to 
reach all classes of society. In this respect much might 
be done by making full use of all existing institutions, such 
as Co-operative and Friendly Societies, Trades’ Unions, 
Clubs, Libraries, Polytechnics, and Schools both public 
and private. At Woolwich they had succeeded in drawing 
into their audience side by side officers and privates in 
the Army, employers of labour and their foremen and 
mechanics and other Jabourers, tradesmen and their assist- 
ants, head-teachers, pupil-teachers, and scholars, private 
residents and artisans, the cultured and the ignorant. A 
high ideal should be kept in view; education of the best 
type should be brought within the reach of all, and the 
importance of the work emphasised, when possible, by the 
establishment of such institutions as University Settle- 
ments, with their allied students’ residences, as Balliol and 
Wadham Houses at Toynbee Hall ; other districts might 
be able to develope regular University Extension Colleges, 
as had been done at Reading and Exeter. Where such 
elaborate institutions could not be maintained, much excel- 
lent work might be done by strenuously following up the 
regular lectures by varied illustrative study ; thus at Wool- 
wich they had enlisted the kindly interest of the officials at 
the Royal Naval College and the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, had organised reading parties and visits to museums 
and galleries, had secured facilities for work in laboratories 
and observatories, had carried on supplementary summer 
programmes, and had arranged for several additional 
speciallectures, both of a general and ofa pioneer character. 
The social side of the work should by all means be de- 
veloped to the full ; all concerned should set themselves to 
enlist new members by personal effort. All new-comers 
should be made welcome, and all, once secured, registered 
and retained as permanent adherents, and made to feel 
that they were members of a united and mutually helpful 
body of workers. Isolated and drifting work could never 
attain any noteworthy success ; this could only be won by 
determined effort, aiming high, having its various forces 
well co-ordinated, and inspired with a confident faith that 
good work would certainly not fail of eventual reward. 
Another paper was read by Mr. F. TREMAIN, Secretary 
of the Upper Holloway Centre. He explained that “self- 
supporting ” was a term susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation. Absolutely, the title could only be claimed 
by a Centre at which all the expenses were met by the 
fees of the audience. Relatively, it might be allowed in 
cases where there was no body of guarantors, but a 
hall was secured free of charge from some sympatheti- 
cally disposed individual or institution, and any deficit 
was met by efforts among the students themselves. 
Practically, the epithet might be extended to Centres that 
received grants in aid from external sources on condition 
of the maintenance of continuous work or of the reduction 
of charges to artisans. To the last-named category 
belonged his Centre of Upper Holloway. Their policy 
had been to keep the fees for working people very low ; 
in recognition of this they were in receipt of a measure of 
assistance from the Council of the Society, which assist- 
ance was, he thought, well earned by the expense 
incurred in additional advertising and a corresponding 
increase of labour on the part of the Committee of the 
Centre. They had further adopted the principle of draw- 
ing up a programme of work for a series of years, truly 
educational in character, but varied in subject, that all 
manner of workers might be attracted. It was in his 
opinion essential that the Session of three Terms should 
be adopted as the minimum unit of work, not only from 
the point of view of benefit but from that of interest also ; 
and it was strongly desirable that the four years’ scheme 
should be carefully arranged to constitute, as far as 
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possible, a complete and organic sequence. In addition 
to the regular body of students they had secured the 
interest of the various educational and other authorities 
in the neighbourhood. The detailed organisation of the 
work of the Centre should be entrusted to as many 
honorary officers as possible, each having his well-defined 
province of activity; and all should work with equal 
energy in promoting a vigorous esf77t de corps, and in 
impressing upon all members of the Centre the impor- 
tance of the work in which they were engaged and the 
necessity of strenuous endeavour therein. 

Mr. ANDERTON (North Hackney) expressed his envious 
admiration of the state of things at Woolwich and Upper 
Holloway as disclosed by the two papers that had been 
read, and complained of the difficulty experienced in non- 
democratic Centres in obtaining the services of such de- 
voted workers. What was sorely needed was a body of 
missionaries—men of the inspiring temper of the Bishop 
of Stepney—who shculd go about among the people of a 
district and make them realise what University Extension 
was waiting to do for them. 

Mr. TATTON (Chelsea—Vice-Chairman) said that evi- 
dently any Centre in search of success had only to get 
their Grinling or their Tremain, and that would be enough. 
Unfortunately, such energy and enthusiasm were rare 
qualities. With regard to the special object of their meet- 
ing that afternoon, the real problem was how to raise 
Term by Term the necessary £45. An audience of 120 
paying 5s. each—a very fair record—produced only £30. 
That meant a deficit on the Term’s work of £15, or on the 
Session’s of £45. How was this to be made up? He 
could only urge upon all connected with the work the 
necessity of exerting themselves to the utmost. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. FEDARB(Gresham 
College), Miss SYNGE (Hampstead), Mr. SPENCER HILL 
(Chelsea), Miss ADAMSON (Ealing), and Miss ROMILLY 
(Bromley), who contributed suggestions derived from the 
experiences of their respective Centres. A few words of 
encouragement from the CHAIRMAN brought the Meeting 
to a close. 

The next. Meeting will be held on May 2; the place 
and subject will be announced in due course. 


SILLY OR DANGEROUS? 


A TALK WITH A GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


—_—_@—_—_ 


HE beer came at last, and when the Professor’s 
cigar was lighted he turned to me with a snort of 
contemptuous inquiry. ‘‘What about this Uni- 

versity Extension Movement in England? They are be- 
ginning to notice it in our magazines. I see that Rein of 
Jena has even gone so far as to write about it in his 
Encyclopedia of Education. \s it some new Salvation 
Army madness? I see it is an extravagant parody of 
higher education.” 

In reply to his questions, I told him what University 
Extension is aiming at, and as much as I thought he could 
bear about its actual work and success, while the Professor 
puffed the harder at his cigar, listening with interest 
highly charged with indignation. 

“You are mad, you English,” he burst out at length. 
“ What concern is all this of yours? Why drag the Uni- 
versity into these quixotic and perilous schemes? These 
adult students whom you talk about—teachers or work- 
men or whoever they be—have no claim on the Univer- 
sity. The University has other things to do than hold 
missionary meetings and justify the ways of learning to 
ignorant men and pestilently inquisitive women. ‘The 
University has its own work to do. It can’t go wasting 
its time like Mrs. Jellaby in Dickens’ novel. The right 
attitude for a University is an attitude of reserve.” And 
he buttoned up his waistcoat as if to the present company 
he symbolised the distant dignity of academic life. 

I felt that the best thing was to tell him something 
about the history of the English Universities since 1857, 
in order that he might understand the special relation in 
which Oxford and Cambridge stand to our national system 


of higher education, and how the State and the schools 
alike have agreed to trust the Universities, acting with 
voluntary helpers in different parts of the country, with 
many powers and duties which elsewhere are treated as 
the monopoly of the Government. He gave a sigh when 
I dilated on the freedom of the English Universities from 
bureaucratic control, and I knew that my argument was 
telling on his mind. It is not for nothing that the 
Prussian Government has began to threaten even that 
sacred fetish, the Lehr frezheit of the Privat-docenten. 

Seizing my chance, | carried the war into his country. 
I told him of the bitter things I had heard from Social 
Democrats about the German Universities, and asked him 
whether he did not think that the latter were too much 
cut off from practical affairs and from the masses of work- 
ing people. He sorrowfully admitted this, and told me 
that the Professors lived too much in a world of their 
own, without a fast enough grip on practical issues and 
the actual difficulties of national life. 

“Would it not be well, therefore,” I continued, “to 
encourage something like University Extension in Ger- 
many?” And I quoted what Professor Rein has been 
hardy enough to propose. 

He sniffed a little at this, and then, rather roughly, 
“But you can’t do any really useful work in this kind of 
way. It isall superficial. In England it may be all very 
well. I know that your Universities are very different from 
ours. But here the standard is different.” 

This nettled me, and I gave him some facts which made 
him gasp. But it was not enough merely to prick the 
bubble of his disdain. He had to be told why we are 
convinced in England that the education of adult citizens 
is a matter of growing urgency and national importance. 
‘““We are a free people,” I said, “and we cannot run the 
risk of governing a great empire with an ignorant elec- 
torate.” And I told him something of what is being done 
in the great towns to build up a system of higher educa- 
tion to which every man and woman of ability, however 
poor, shall have access. Of all kinds of government, a 
democracy most needs the higher education ; but higher 
education must not only be concentrated to the furthest 
point of concentration in a few centres, but also, by wise 
methods and with generous provision, diffused over the 
whole country as well. 

“Then,” retorted my friend, “if your work is not silly, 
it is dangerous. You are embarking on a perilous scheme. 
You are giving the young lions of democracy the taste for 
blood. Your agitators are dangerous enough as they are. 
What would they have been if they had been able to geta 
good education at evening classes, while they were learn- 
ing their trade and beginning to form their opinions ?” 

“Good men as most of them are,” said I, “ they would 
themselves admit that they would have been all the better 
for the kind of education which we are trying to get pro- 
vided for the clever youths in the workshops and offices 
who will grow up to be their successors and will help to 
form and guide public opinion in the future. The true 
kind of education—the unpedantic liberal education—is a 
steadying force. It may make our popular movement 
stronger than ever—irresistible perhaps ; but it will also 
make it wiser and more far-seeing and less likely to be 
misled by attractive fallacies and clap-trap.—Your own 
Social Democracy,” I continued, “is a heady thing. It 
is not an economic movement so much as a religious one. 
It takes Marx as an inspired authority, and is fanatically 
rushing towards revolution without really reasoning about 
the difficulties of the situation. We want our labour move- 
ment to keep its moral enthusiasm and to be level-headed 
at the same time.” 

“You are playing with fire,” retorted the Professor. 
“This Hudson Shaw you have told me of must be a sort 
of Jameson—rushing hot-foot to the rescue of imaginary 
victims without the slightest perception of the real danger 
of the situation. Besides, your University Extension lec- 
turers must draw public attention to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and I always understood that the least said about 
those venerable Universities the better.” 

I laughed in reply, and the Professor still affects to be- 
lieve that University Extension is a wicked Radical 
scheme. OUTIS. 
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SUMMER MEETING SCHOLARSHIPS. 


—_—_¢—_——__— 


T the Annual Meeting of the Cambridge Local 
Secretaries’ Union, held at Leicester on January 16, 
a resolution that members should form a fund to 
provide Scholarships for this year’s Summer Meeting at 
Cambridge was carried unanimously. It was understood 
that no central fund for Scholarships would be formed 
this year by the Local Lectures Syndicate, who are about 
to issue an appeal for the Superintendent Lecturers Fund. 
The Secretary was desired to convey to all Local Secre- 
taries not being members of the Union a most cordial 
invitation to co-operate in the formation of this fund. 
The Committee of the Union, to whose consideration 
details concerning the award of Scholarships were left, 
have since conferred with the Secretary of the Syndicate, 
and have agreed upon the following conditions :— 

I. No Scholarship shall be awarded at any Centre which shall 
not have contributed to the fund. 

II. In any Centre where enough money shall be raised to form 
a Scholarship, the Scholarship shall bear the name of the Centre, 
but shall not therefore necessarily be awarded there. 

III. Ifa Centre contribute more than enough for one Scholar- 
ship but not enough for two, or more than enough for two but 
not enough for three, the surplus shall be put into a common 
fund, together with the contributions of Centres which do not 
collect enough for a Scholarship. Any Scholarships arising from 
this fund shall be called Secretaries’ Union Scholarships. 

IV. In cases coming under section II. the Secretary and Com- 
mittee of the particular Centre, after consultation with the Com- 
mittee of the Union, and in cases under section IIT. the Committee 
of the Union, shall determine, with the advice of the Syndicate, 
under what special conditions and to what class of students the 
Scholarships shall be awarded. Such conditions must, however, 
be in harmony with the regulations here laid down. 

V. The actual award of the Scholarships shall be made by the 
Syndicate, on the result of the work of the Session or of the 
Term, taking the work done for the lecturer and the results of 
the examination jointly into account. 

VI. Scholarships shall be held only by those who are main- 
taining or preparing to maintain themselves by their own exer- 
tions. (The Committee of the Union reserve to themselves the 
right of dispensing with this condition should the Local Com- 
mittee at the Centre where the Scholarship is to be awarded 
represent to them the desirability of doing so in any particular 
case. ) 

VII. Scholarships shall be of £8 and of £5 in amount ; £8 
Scholarships shall be awarded only on the work of two Terms, 
but at Centres where the two courses of lectures have not been 
in sequence, and students have therefore not had the opportunity 
of winning the Summer Meeting ticket offered by the Syndicate, 
the amount of the Scholarship shall be increased by the price of 
such a ticket (£1 I0s.). 

VIII. Scholarships of £8 shall only be held by persons who 
intend to remain at Cambridge during the whole period of the 
Summer Meeting. 

IX. The fund shall be closed on April 11. The number of 
Scholarships to be competed for, and the conditions of the 
various competitions, shall be made known within a fortnight 
from that time. 

Miss M. E. Hargood, Hon. Secretary of the Local 
Secretaries’ Union, will be happy to receive any contri- 
butions to this fund, or to answer any enquiries about it. 
She will also be glad to hear as soon as possible from 
Secretaries who may intend to co-operate. Address :— 
12, Newnham Terrace, Cambridge. 


NOTES FROM THE_CENTRES. 


SS SS 


N.B.—The University Authority tn connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Brighton (O).—Our Greek language classes have been con- 
tinued during the past year. The Intermediate Class has not 
always been able to muster sufficient members to support it ; but 
the Elementary Class has not once been dropped since it was 
first started, though it has sometimes owed its continuance to the 
kindness of the teacher, the Rev. E. Luce. In December, five 


members presented themselves for examination ; all passed, one 
with distinction. The examiner, Mr. A. Sidgwick, reported :— 
“I think the result very satisfactory. The translation of the 
books was done with a high level of accuracy, and several passages 
were rendered with taste. The unprepared translation was (de- 
liberately) set rather harder and longer than is contemplated by 
the general scheme of the examination, but even the hardest por- 
tion was attempted with very fair success by some, and nobody 
failed in the piece asa whole. ..... . . I think that, on the 
review of the work generally, good progress has been made, and 
the result of the experiment must be considered decidedly en- 
couraging.” This is very welcome to all interested in Greek 
studies, as it seems to demonstrate that it is possible for adults 
to acquire rapidly and pleasantly an accurate and intelligent first 
knowledge of the language and literature. We hope now to 
strengthen our Intermediate Class, and to continue the work 
according to the methods which in Mr. Luce’s hands have 
proved so successful. 

It is encouraging and satisfactory to learn that the Oxford 
Delegates have decided to grant Sessional Certificates to two 
candidates who, in addition to passing the examination in con- 
nection with Mr. Luce’s Class, have obtained a Terminal Certi- 
ficaté on a course of lectures in Greek History under the sanction 
of the Cambridge Syndicate. 

North Hackney (L).—With a view to paying off the deficit 
incurred in connection with our work last Term, we have arranged 
for the delivery of a special lecture by Mr. Edward Whymper, the 
famous mountaineer, who has taken for his title ‘* Twenty 
Thousand Feet Above the Sea.” It will be delivered on Tues- 
day evening, March 10, at 8, at the Assembly Rooms, Defoe 
Road. Tickets (2s. 6d. and Is.) may be had from the Hon Sec. 
of the Centre, Miss Viney, 74, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
We hope that students from other parts of London will be with 
us that evening. 


Notting Hill (L).—A Students’ Association has recently been 
formed, of which Miss Thomas, 43, Pembridge Villas, W., has 
kindly consented to act as Secretary. It is open to all students 
attending the lectures at Notting Hill, whether they write papers 
or not ; the subscription is one shilling a year. Meetings are held 
fortnightly on Monday evenings at 7.30, before the lecture. On 
February 3, Miss Davis contributed an interesting paper on 
Much Ado About Nothing ; at the next meeting Mrs. Cowdell 
gave a descriptive sketch of ds Vou Like /t. On March 2 Miss 
Wyatt-Smith will deal with am/e¢. 


Wells (O).—The beautiful Crypt of the Palace was the scene 
of several meetings for University Extension in the time of the 
late Bishop, Lord Arthur Hervey. On the evening of January 9 
it was filled with citizens of all classes, members of the Wells 
Natural History and Archeeclogy Society and of the University 
Extension Society, who were courteously invited by the Bishop 
and Mrs. Kennion to hold their Annual Meetings there conjointly. 
The Bishop took the Chair, and the Report of the senior Society, 
the Wells Natural History and Archzeology Society, was read and 
adopted, from which it appeared that a yearly subsidy of £5 
is made by the Society to the University Extension Lectures 
fund, which enables its members ‘‘ to obtain lecture-tickets at a 
reduction ; it also procures for them other advantages, such as 
being able to secure a University Extension lecturer for a geology 
course in 1894, and to hire a travelling library from. Oxford then, 
and for an architecture course in 1895.” The Bishop is also 
President of the University Extension Society, the annual Report 
of which came next on the agezda-paper. It stated that the 
average lecture attendance had been well maintained (being 107 in 
a populationsomewhat under 5,000), and that the number ot school 
teachers and shop assistants is steadily increasing. Three pupil- 
teachers were sent to the last course of lectures by the managers of 
the Voluntary Schools, who appear on the subscribers’ list for the 
first time. This Report also having been adopted, the Bishop 
expressed the pleasure with which he welcomed the two Societies 
which had met that evening to learn each other’s objects and 
methods, and to make or improve mutual social acquaintance. He 
was glad as their President to do anything in his power to assist 
these organisations in what he considered their most use‘ul work. 
Such courses of lectures as were provided in Wells by the 
University Extension Committee were, he said, of very great 
value, and he urged all his hearers to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus provided. 


University EXTENSION PHILOSOPHICAL SociETy.—This 
is open to all students interested in philosophical and economic 
questions. Meetings are held monthly during the Session. The 
annual subscription is one shilling. Particulars may be had of 
the Hon. Sec., Mrs. Jerrold, 4, Colville Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
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EXTENSION WORKERS AND THE 
“JOURNAL.” 


fae Sr fe 


E have received several other communications on 
this subject. From these, too numerous to print 
in full, we extract the following :— 

Miss ELIZABETH REES, Secretary of the Marylebone 
Centre, writes :— 

I fear I can only repeat what has already been said by others 
on the subject of the Journal. That it will never be popular 
among the students in its present form and at its present price, 
I am quite convinced. All that was most interesting in its old 
form seems to have been carefully eliminated, and the price raised. 
The most important features of the /oz7a/, in my opinion, and 
those most likely to increase its circulation, are as follows :— 
(1) the publication of the class-lists ; (2) News from the Centres ; 
(3) lists of courses; (4) that it should be on sale in every 
lecture-room ; and (5) that the price should not exceed 1d. 

For my part I do not think the /ozna/ needs to come into 
competition with any of the lighter periodicals, nor do I think any- 
thing of the penny novyelette style should find a place in its pages. 
I am quite sure the students would rather read a good ‘‘ honours 
paper” contributed by one of themselves. University Extension 
students are, I believe, interested in the /ozrnal purely for the 
purposes which it was intended to serve, viz., as an educational 
and representative organ of their Movement, and I cannot help 
thinking that the more it departs from that, the less favour it is 
likely to find. 


Miss RUEGG, Secretary of the Stroud Centre, suggests :— 

I. That prizes be offered to students for the best Essay on a 
given subject each month. 

2. That a column be devoted to queries from students. 

3. That an exchange column be opened for books on the sub- 
jects of courses. 

4. That Secretaries be invited to send quarterly reports of the 
work done at their Centres, 


Miss LAURA F. JONES, Secretary of the Tunbridge 
Wells Centre, writes :-— 

I agree with the correspondents in the last number, (1) that the 
price is too high—if possible, it should be 1d., but certainly not 
more than 2d.; (2) that the class-lists should be published, as the 
London ones used to be in the old /oernad ; (3) that there should 
be a good literary and scientific article in each number. 

I should have thought myself that the new /ozza/ should not 
be so exclusively devoted to the subject of University Extension 
in its working, but should supply its readers with information on 
the subject-matter of University Extension teaching—that is to 
say, I would make it more of a general literary and scientific paper 
for the use of University Extension students. I should. have 
thought this would have made it more popular, and would have 
been a much more desirable means of doing this than ‘‘ inter- 
views” and ‘‘ experiences,” such as Mr. Horsburgh suggests. 


Mr. W. M. CHILDS, Lecturer at the University Exten- 
sion College, Reading, suggests :— 

That before a Summer Meeting an article on how to take notes, 
how to set about essay-writing, &c., would be useful and popular. 


Mr. C. H. dE. LEPPINGTON, Secretary of the Leaming- 
ton Centre, sums up a letter full of suggestions in the 
sentence :— 

Anything is good that acquaints one Centre with what is done 
in others. 


Mrs. JOHNSTONE, Secretary of the Tavistock Centre, 
writes :— 

I consider ‘‘ News from the Centres” to be most important in 
stimulating local interest. It is not so much that the different 
Centres wish to see their several exploits recorded in print, as that 
they desire to benefit by the experiences of others. Local Secre- 
taries who do not have the opportunity of attending the Summer 
Meetings know very little about the lecturers, and they therefore 
regarded the reports from the Centres in the old 0. U. &. Gazette 
as a valuable guide in arranging their courses. 


“A STUDENT” writes :— 

It would probably answer much better to publish the Journal 
every month of the year, as interest would then be more easily 
sustained. The numbers for July, August, and September need 
not be so ‘‘academical ”—if one might use such a phrase—as 
the others, but they would be very entertaining if they contained 
papers on how University Extension lecturers spent their vaca- 
tions, written in the first person. It would be an amusing 
pastime to study how men of science take their pleasures, and 


whether lecturers on literature like to lie under the greenwood 
tree or to practise deer-stalking in such forests as ‘‘ Arden,” or 
again to discover whether the ‘‘ French Revolution” occasions 
a turbulent spirit of unrest which mars the poetical reveries on 
““Tennyson ” or ‘‘ Browning,” and whether ‘‘ English Explora- 
tion and Discovery” leads to the desire for ‘‘Commerce, 
Colonisation, and an Empire” among such people as the Boers 
of South Africa. 


These communications, together with those that we 
published last month, appear to cover the whole ground 
of suggestion and complaint. Those for which we have 
been unable to find room only repeat and emphasise the 
several points to which the others have called attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FUNCTION AND CONDUCT OF THE CLASS. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—As a student I have read with much interest 
your report of the papers read at the first meeting for this Session 
of the London Local Centres Association. As many of the re- 
marks passed at this meeting were decidedly in disparagement of 
the class, I should like to be allowed to say for myself—and I think 
I may add for others who have worked with me— that we look 
upon it as a most important and interesting feature of University 
Extension work. Nothing is more trying and unsatisfactory to 
the student than to work unaided and with questions unanswered, 
and I have found the class a most happy medium through which 
one certainly did come into personal contact with the lecturer, 
and by means of which one was enabled in a most satisfactory 
manner to obtain answers to the ideas and questions which must, 
from time to time, arise in the minds of all really interested stu- 
dents or listeners, either during the lecture or in the course of 
study prompted thereby. Mr. Grant seems to have been unfor- 
tunate in his experience of class-work, yet—if he will permit 
me to say so—the success or non-success of a class must surely 
depend entirely upon the lecturer. As Miss Carey has intimated, 
the would-be questioner, however eager, always needs help and 
encouragement ; and, though my experience of the class has 
usually beena happy one, yet it has been my lot to attend courses 
where the lecturer has distinctly made it felt that he neither ex- 
pected nor wished for any response to the usual question, —‘* Has 
any one anything to ask ?” 

Possibly University Extension lecturers do not yet realise the 
boon they are conferring on many who, unable in any other way 
to come into contact with really learned men, are more than 
grateful for the opportunities afforded them by the class, and to 
the lecturer who will condescend to allow them to make full use 
of these opportunities. Condescension Mr. Grant seems to feel 
it to be, and doubtless it is so, yet Iam sure he need not fear 
either the loss of his own dignity or the confidence and respect 
of his class, if he allow them the opportunity of asking questions, 
or even of discussing the subject-matter of the lecture in a ‘‘ con- 
versational ” manner. 

For my part—and I am certain I do not speak alone—I should 
be sorry to see the place of the class altered, or the aims of the 
Universities in establishing it defeated. And, in conclusion, I 
should like to thank Mr. Boas and Mr. Wicksteed for the way 
in which they have taken up its cause, and to add that I have 
had personal experience of Mr. Boas’ most helpful and effectual 
manner of conducting a class, and, if I might presume to do so, 
would fully advocate his methods. 

Yours faithfully, 
A CANTERBURY STUDENT. 


MUNICIPAL AID TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—May I make the following request through the 
medium of the Jornal ? 

Would any Local Secretaries whose Centres have received aid 
in money, annually or otherwise, direct from the Corporations of 
their towns (7o¢ through County Councils or Technical Education 
Committees), or have had the loan of municipal rooms free of 
charge for their courses, kindly communicate with me as soon as 
possible ? 

We are anxious to obtain a small grant from our Corporation, 
and should like to be able to quote the case of other Centres 
which have received the same. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. JENNINGS, 
Hon. Sec., Harrogate Centre. 

7, Alexandra Road, Harrogate. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Study of History. A Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
June 11, 1895. By Lord Acron, LL.D., D.C.L., Regius 
Professor of Modern History. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Lord Acton has published as a charming booklet the lecture 
which he delivered at Cambridge last June to inaugurate his 
tenure of the Regius Professorship of Modern History. The 
appointment of Lord Acton to succeed Sir John Seeley was one 
of Lord Rosebery’s happiest inspirations, and withal possessed 
something of the piquancy which marked Lord Salisbury’s 
appointment of Mr. Froude to sit in the chair of Professor 

Freeman. The contrast of method, temper, and style is hardly 

less striking between the former pair than betweenthe latter. Lord 

Acton’s inaugural lecture is remarkable in several ways: for its 

extraordinary erudition ; for the list of errata (43 in less than 

150 pages) ; and for the proportion of notes to text (68 pages tc 

74). It has been hailed by Mr. W. S. Lilly (Meneteenth 

Century, October, 1895) as marking a new era in the study 

of History. But such an ascription is only natural and proper. 

Without, however, endorsing everything which Mr. Lilly says 

as to the ‘‘ New Spirit,” we can heartily commend Lord Acton’s 

wise and eloquent words to all who care for the study which he 
so adequately represents. Should his regular teaching fulfil the 
high promise of his inaugural address, the University of Cam- 
bridge may well be congratulated on the choice Lord Rosebery 
made for it. But we find it by no means easy to extract the 
essence of Lord Acton’s lecture, or to define with precision the 
attitude which he seems desirous totake up. He insists, after 
the manner of all respectable inaugurals, on the Essential Unity 
of History ; he accepts, piously but not perhaps whole-heartedly, 
his predecessor’s view of the relation of history and politics ; he 
describes ‘fas modern history that which began four hundred 
years ago, which is marked off by an evident and intelligible line 
from the time immediately preceding, and displays in its course 
specific and distinctive characteristics of its own”; he pays a 
high tribute to the great Protestant historian Ranke as ‘‘ the 
real originator of the heroic study of records and the most prompt 
and fortunate of European pathfinders” ; and he declares with 
much emphasis that the main function of the historian of today 
is ‘‘not the art of accumulating material but the sublimer art 
of investigating it, of discerning truth from falsehood, and 
certainty from doubt.” It may be taken to be the central con- 
tention of this lecture that ‘‘it is by solidity of criticism more 
than by the plenitude of erudition that the study of history 
strengthens and straightens and extends the mind.” But to most 
of us it is probable that the most notable as well as the most 
interesting and original portion of Lord Acton’s deliverance is 
that in which he vindicates the sovereignty of the moral code. 
“*T exhort you,” he writes in a passage of conspicuous nobility 
and elevation, ‘‘ never to debase the moral currency or to lower 
the standard of rectitude, but to try others by the final maxim 
that governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and no cause 
to escape the undying penalty which history has the power to 
inflict on wrong.” Again :—‘‘If in our uncertainty we must 
often err, it may be sometimes better to risk excess in rigour 
than in indulgence, for then at least we do no injury by loss of 
principle.” We strongly recommend our readers to make closer 
acquaintance with an essay which is a model of literary eloquence 
and of elevated ethical teaching. It should be added that the 
notes would seem to be the lavish outpouring of the common 
place-book of a lifetime. M. 


The History of Mankind. By F. Rarzrer. Translated 
from the second German Edition by A. J. BurLer, M.A. 
Illustrated. PartsI to IV. ts. each. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ethnography is a science which ought to be essentially British. 
No nation has a better right than our own—whether_ by 
colonisation, by commerce, or by the wide extension of its 
language—to speak with authority on the Races of Mankind as 
they exist to-day. It seems, therefore, strange that we should 
have to turn to Germany for a popular treatise on this fascinating 
subject ; yet there is no question that Professor Ratzel’s Volher- 
kunde is superior to any similar work in English, Such writings 
as those of Dr. R. Brown or of the Rey. J. G. Wood, though in 
many ways admirable, leave much to be desired, and there is 
ample room in our scientific literature for Mr. Butler’s translation 
of Professor Ratzel’s work. It is a rich repertory of information 
concerning the ‘natural races,” or those uncivilised peoples 
whose customs are daily disappearing before the advance of the 
white man, and who are themselves in many cases fast dying out. 

With its beautiful illustrations, it will appeal to a wide range of 

students, inasmuch as ethnography is related to a great diversity 

of subjects—geography, biology, and sociology. But it is to be 
regretted that the work, in its present form, is not altogether 
easy reading, and its style too often betrays its foreign origin. 


No doubt the translation is faithful enough, but it often happens 
that the more faithful the less elegant is the version ; and those 
only who have had occasion to translate from the German, for 
publication, can realise the difficulty of escaping from the style 
of the original. If young students should confine their reading, 
as far as possible, to Such works as may be accepted as literary ~ 
models, we can hardly commend to them the perusal of such a 
passage as this :—‘‘ Above the dreary terror which forbids the 
Nyassa negroes to mention earthquakes—how long may the 
myth-breeding effect of such a phenomenon, from which science 
at last issues, lie quietly under the terror which enjoins a super- 
stitious silence !—soars the loving dealing of poetry with Nature” 
(page 66). It is only fair, however, to state that the bulk of the 
book, so far as yet issued, is very ably translated. Still, we 
think that a more satisfactory result would have been achieved if 
Professor Tylor, who promises a Preface, could have seen his way 
to re-casting the original, utilising the admirable figures and 
retaining the general arrangement, but producing a work less 
verbose and otherwise better adapted to the wants of the Eng- 
lish student. 


Charles Lamb—Essays of Hlia. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by N. L. HALLWaARD, M.A., and S. C. HILt, 
B.A., B.Sc. 3s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

No one can quarrel with any edition of Elia, We do not think 
that Charles Lamb would have been at all a good schoolmaster, 
but if we met him in cap and gown, with students, English or 
Indian, sitting at his feet, he would still be our dear familiar 
friend. Yet we might candidly admit, to one who would never 
take offence, that we had seen him in happier circumstances. 
But with what a sense of the humour of the position would he 
have seen himself raised above the rank of pedagogue into the 
mighty circle of the classic authors whom pedagogues expound ! 
What dusky youth, bedewed with liquid odours, courts thee, Elia, 
in the college halls of the East? Truly thy notes seem, as in- 
deed we are told, adapted for the want of comprehension of those 
to whom the Ganges is more familiar than the New River, and 
the Hooghli banks more homely than Hertfordshire. Like Sir 
Thomas More raised into the Roman hierarchy of Saints cheek 
by jowl with St. Augustine, Elia would have a shrewd word to 
say for himself standing in the same shelf with Bacon and Mon- 
taigne. Readers, students too, will find plenty of sound sense 
and correct information in this edition of what we hope is already 
a favourite writer. We only nourish a lurking fear lest the 
apparatus criticus should be found to have litted him into his 
own catalogue of authors ‘‘ whom we respect but do not read.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige hy 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780—1895). By 
George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. By Sir 
J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 5s. (Eversley Series.) 

The Proverbs. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G, 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Lierature in English in the 
dase) of Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader's Bible—Wisdom 
Series. 

Milton—Paradise Lost, Book III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by M: Macmillan, B.A. 1s. 3d. 


From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co, 
By Fred V. Theobald, M.A., F.E.S. With numerous Ius- 
2s. 6d. (University Extension Series.) 

From Messrs. P.S. KinG anp Co. 


Life of St. Columban. Edited by D. C. Munro, A.M. The Period of 
Early Reformation in Germany. Edited by J. H. Robinson, 
Ph.D., and M. Whitcomb, A.B. 1s. 6d.each. (Philadelphia Historical 
Translations and Reprints Series.) 


Insect Life. 
trations. 


From Messrs. IspisTER AND Co. 
Education—an Introduction to its Principles and their Psycho- 


logical Foundations. By H. Holman, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Education at the University College of Wales Aberystwyth. 6s. 


From Messrs. ASHER AND Co. 

A Dictionary of the English and German Languages for Home 
and School. With Special Refer nce to Dr. Felix Fliigel’s Universal 
English-German and German-English Dictionary. Edited by Prof. Im. 
Schmidt, Ph.D., and G. Tanger, Ph.D. First Part : English-German. 
Second Part : German-English. 15s. Or, separately, each Volume, 8s 6d. 

From Messrs. J. M. DENT AND Co. 

The Temple Shakespeare—Troilus and Cressida; Coriolanus. 

Each with Preface, Glossary, &c.. by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 1s. each. 
From the Universiry CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 


Cornelius Nepos—Hannibal, Cato, Atticus. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., 
and W. F. Mason, M.A. ts. 
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Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. (or Half | Course 
in Course., Course) ends. 
begins. 
} 
University Extension Col- 12 Selected Plays of Shakespeare .... Rev J. G. BaILey, M.A..| W. Jan. 15 | Apr. 1 
lege, Reading (aft., weekly) FD: | 
és (evgs., weekly) 24 The English Citizen of, Wed. CHILDS, McA.” >. 
E- (evening) ... 6 | Astronomy .. A. H. Fison, D.Sc. ...| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Bath (afternoon) 6 The Renaissance & the Reformation J. A. R. Marriotr, M.A.| Th. Jan. 23)|( Apray2 
Bath (evening) 6 The Renaissance & the Reformation ae oe adj Ub, Jan. 235) Apr 
+Dorchester (ev ening) 12 Industrial Revolution “ 5 .| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Swindon (evening) ... | 6 | Great English Statesmen . be a4 --.| W. Jan. 15 | Mar. 25 
+Weymouth (afternoon) 12 | English History, 1399- 1509 99 a5 .. W. Jan. 22 | Mar. 26 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 Prose Writers 2 C. E. MALLET, B.A. Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Chester (evening) 6 | French Revolution... > * W. Jan, 15 | Mar. 25 
Maidstone 12 | French Revolution fed 4 T. Jan. 21 | Mar. 31 
Maidstone ... es nf 12 French Revolution 2 ” 2a), Dejan, BE Mar. 31 
Rhy] (evening) | 6 The two Pitts ioe a 34 -.| Th. Jan. 16| Mar. 26 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... a oe a -| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Whitehaven (evening) of 6 | Great English Novelists ... re aa F. Jan. 17 Mar. 27 
+Burgess Hill (afternoon) .. 12 Shakespeare .| Rev. J. G. BAIL reas la Drs D.| Th: Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
+West Brighton (evening)... 12 Shakespeare 29 3 Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 23 
+Trowbridge 12 Shakespeare Re ...| Th. Jan. 23} Apr. 16 
+Brighton (St. Michael’s Hall) | 12 Milton digi dS Boas, M.A... -| F. Jan. 24 .| Apr. 3 
(morning) | 
+Southampton (evening) 12 | Shakespeare ss 33 ...| F. Jan. 17 | Mar. 27 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 18th and roth Century Literature | E. L. S. HOrRSBURGH, B.A.|.S. Feb. 1 Apr. II 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Shakespeare a 2s Be .--| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Brecon (evening) By 6 Expansion of England GF vA ..-| T. Feb. 4 |Not fixed. 
+Cheltenham (afternoon) 12 | Sketches of Renaissance Italy an =e ..| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 2 
+Cheltenham (evening) 12 | The Age of Elizabeth A ; ...| W. Jan, 22 | Apr. 1 
Dover (evening) .f 6 Industrial and Economic Questions HF “ -| M. Jan. 27 | Apr. 13 
since 1789 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 | Shakespeare >» .--| M. Jan. 27 | Apr. 13 
Folkestone (evening) 6 | Shakespeare - = -..| T. Jan, 28 | Apr. 14 
+Newport (evening)... 12 | The Renaissance ... as a ..| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Oxford (evening) 12 | Age of Elizabeth ... on be: =| Fe bane at Apr. 10 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) : 12 Napoleonic Era ” > .| S. Jan. 25 Apr. 4 
+Reigate (afternoon)... As | 12 Shakespeare * ” soli Nate 2A Apr. 3 
tRyde (afternoon)... 12 The Renaissance ... oe - .| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
+Sandown & Shanklin (aft } 12 The French Revolution ms 7 .-| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
+Stroud (afternoon) . 12 Later Stuarts in AS As --.| W. Jan. 22°) Apr. t 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 The Stuart Monarchy es vi * ...| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
+Carlisle (evening) 12 | Astronomy ... .| A. H. Fison, D.Se. -| W. Jan. 22.| Apr. 1 
t+tEdgbaston (afternoon) 12 | Astronomy ... x a Safety aval 7 Mar. 27 
Huddersfield (evening) 6 Astronomy ... 28 yf ...| Th. Jan. 23 | Apr. 2 
Leamington (evening) 6 | Astronomy ... oe ee a sea[ Rie ani gl7 Mar. 27 
tStroud (evening) 12 Forces of Nature... Ray “ Ae ...| W. Jan. 1§ | Mar. 25 
Fleet (afternoon) 6 | Architecture .| C. R. ASHBER, M.A. oh Redan Mar. 10 
Lewes (evening) aL 6 | Architecture : is BONDDM.A. — ... --.| Th. Jan. 16 | Mar. 26 
Wirksworth (evening) ve 6 Commerce, Colonization & Empire K. D. Corrs, M.A: .| Th. Jan. 30 | Apr. 9 
Abergavenny (after don) ... 6 | English Exploration & Discovery | W. G. pz Burcu, B.A. ...| S. Jan. 13 | Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... 9 English Exploration & Discovery a ri ..| M. Jan. 20 | Mar. 30 
Leominster (evening) 6 | English Exploration & Discovery | e e een Ant Mar. 31 
Ross (evening) 6 | English Exploration & Discov ery | . - se) f= JAN 20, oe Arar 
Tavistock (afternoon) 6 | The later Stuartsic: ; bes 35 A ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 8 
Gloucester (afternoon) 6 | Tennyson ...| J. A. Hopson, M.A. .| Fo Jan. 24 | Mar. 27 
Gloucester (evening) 6 | Industrial Questions of To- ‘day Sat oe a ..| F. Jan. 24 Mar. 27 
Tunbridge Wells (aft., wkly. ) 10 Great Novelists of the = Cental * %s Stele JanS 2F Mar. 24 
Bedford (evening) . 6 Architecture ‘ A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Jan. 31 Mar. 13 
+Bury keyening) 12 | Florentine Art ...| J E. PHYTHIAN ... -| Le Heb. 4 4 | Apr.i4 
Grimsby Ss 6 Literature of the 18th Century -| Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M. Abr: Jan. 28 | Mar. 31 
Ancoats (ev ening, weekly) .. 6 England and France: the land and) H. BeLtoc, B.A.. .| T. Jan. 28 Mar. 17 
the people ) 
Kersal (evening, weekly) . 8 | The French Revolution | - *3 ..-| M. Jan. 27 | Mar. 16 
Oldham (evening, weekly) ...| 6 Co-operation Past and Present 2 ” .| W. Jan. 8 | Feb. 12 
Greek Classes (aftrn. wkly.): ) | 
BRIGHTON (Elementary) 10 Translations not yet fixed ...| Rev. E> Luce, MuA. -..| T. Jan. 28 | Mar. 31 
BRIGHTON (Intermediate) ... 10 | Translations not yet fixed ¥ 3 35 ...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. I 
OxForD (Elementary) 12 | Xen. Anaé. I. .| H. G. Gipson, M.A. __...| W. Jan. 29 | Apr. 15 
READING (Elementary) 12 | Xen. Anad. I. a me -| W. Jan. 29] Apr. 15 
Summer Term, 1896. 
Cheltenham Gadiex (obese) 6 The Stuarts and the Puritan Revo-| J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A.) Not fixed {Not fixed. 


lution 
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+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
Lent Term, 1896. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 
[All lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at 


least ‘welve lectus es.] 


Centre. 


No. of 
Lectures 
in Course. 


Subject of Course. 


Lecturer. 


Course 
begins. 


Technical & Univ. Exten- 


sion College, Exeter: 


.| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. 


(evening) 24 Physical Geography (Part II.) AS .| Tu. Jan. 21 
7 33 ae (afternoon), 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ...| A. J. Grant, M.A. ..| F. Jan. 24 
Vi se (evening) 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) ... on Fe ...| F, Jan. 24 
Plymouth (afternoon) 12 | England and the Reformation 3 ...| M. Jan. 27 
Plymouth (evening)... 12 England and the Reformation . re ...| M. Jan. 27 
Torquay (afternoon)... 12 | Louis XIV. Si 3 a5 ---} Dog) Aes 
t+Porquay (evening) ... 24 Greek History (Socrates and his Times) .. 5a 7s ...| Th. Jan. 23 
Ilfracombe (evening) fe England and the Reformation oe e - ee Jan. 21 
Bishop Auckland (ev ening) 12 | The World’s Great Explorers .| H. Y. OLtpHamM, M.A. .| W. Jan. 22 
York (evening) af 12 The World’s Great Explorers mi .| M. Jan. 20 
Scarborough (ev ening) sj { Discovery of the Indies (six lectures) slings yy. OL DHAM, M.A. Tu. Jan. 28 
Scarborough (evening) J] We |\ Makers of British India (six lectures) .| H. J. Boyp- Carp ENTE Patheg A. Tu. Mar. 10 
Scarborough (afternoon) 12 The Story of the Florentine Commonwealth A eo .| Tu. Jan. 28 
Whitby (afternoon) . 12 Our Colonial Empire ma Pe ..| W. Jan. 29 
Newcastle-on- -Tyne (ev en.) 12 The Venetian Republic me 5 3 | Lb. Jano 
+Sunderland Greuee) 24 Carlyle, Kingsley & Arnold (Ideals of Gi ife) H.S. Munpbau_, B.A.. LL.B.| M. Tan. 8 
Hull . 24 Literature and Economics (Part IT. ) a. 35 Sy Jan. 25 
+Bedlington .. 12 Political Economy . 56 ~ ss W. Jan. 8 
+tNorwich (morning)... 24 Great English Rulers (Part. II. ) .| Rev. T. J. Lawrence, LL.D.| S. Jan. 25 
+Norwich (evening) .. 24 The English Citizen (Part II.) aS ay sas] Es, )aDeneee 
Hotemenant Univ. Coll. : 
. 3 (morning)| 22 The Puritan Revolution .| Rev. J. E. Symrs, M.A. | he Janene 
! ¥3 (evening) 22 The English Reformation ... : ...| W. Jan. 22 
Hunstanton ee 12 French Revolution ... Pees PARES, M. A. , +~af LD) ato 
pouenrort evening). saa) Architecture .. SPOS dalnesy CRANAGR, M.A. |.) M. Jan. 20 
Seato elaval ( (evening) ct 12 The Expansion of England ~ w Ge So ERR Weel Ns oes] We Janene 
Chichester (afternoon) a 12 History of English Literature s| B.S. BOs, M.A. : ...{ Th. Jan. 16 
Colchester (afternoon) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans. E.. Ji. GArwoop, M. AN .| M. Jan. 27 
Colchester (evening) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans.. ...| M. Jan. 27 
tCambridge (evening) 24 The Industrial Revolution ... : pete “ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A....| Tu. Jan. 21 
t+tCambridge (evening) 24 Everyday Chemistry (Course IT. es ..| D. CARNEGIE, M.A. ..| Th. Jan. 23 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 12 Early English Social Life ... wr afelae kde IROSEg Letts «ace, [anemees 
+Portsmouth (afternoon) 24 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies ...| E. G. GARDNER, M.A. | Ee eta a 
+Portsmouth (evening) 24 Shakespeare’s Comedies and Tragedies rate ‘9 ae F. Jan. 31 
St. Albans (afternoon) 12 English Architecture ...| ARNotD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B. A. Th. Jan. 23 
Grantham (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare ... ...| I. GOLLANCZ, M. A. M. Jan. 27 
Brighton 56 12 Italian Art ay: elk eer Dah R ve B. A. ...| F. Jan. 24 
Lynn (C.C.) (morning) on 12 Systematic Botany ... ase vice DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...] S. Mar. 21 
Norwich (C.C.) (morning) ... 12 Systematic Botany . ...| LT. B. Woop, M.A. ...| S. Mar. 21 
t+Leicester (evening) ane 24 Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ....H. E. MALDEN, M.A. .| F. Jan. 24 
Saffron Walden (evening) ... 12 Light and Colour .| A. P. Laurig, M.A. M. Jan. 20 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of six lectures, Boe week ly or So tnightly, without certificates.| 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Architecture ... .| D. H. S. CRANaGE, M.A. .| Th. Jan. 16 
Altrincham ... 6 Architecture ... a5 an cleo DU. oi] aneenr 
Market Drayton (afternoon) 6 Architecture ... me: 5 . =|. Hebe bs 
Aylesbury (evening) Re 6 Light and Colour ...| A. P. LAURIE, M.A. | Beefeater 
Exmouth (afternoon) 6 Bows XVe eee ...| A. J. GRANT, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 22 
Thirsk (evening) 6 Natural History .| H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. .| Tu. Jan. 21 
Bexhill-on-Sea 6 Natural History ee 5 es ...| Th. Feb. 20 
Mentone (afternoon)... 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece .| O. SEAMAN, M.A. | FE. Feb oe 
Nice (afternoon) te 6 Social Life in Ancient Greece fn AG oe +<:| Se Pebees 
Dorking (afternoon) ... 6 Literature .| F. S. Boas, M.A. .| F. Feb. 7 


| The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Note.—All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Alternative. Scheme for Sessional Certificates.—To 
meet the case of students desiring to obtain the Sessional Certifi- 
cate at Centres where only one course is taken in the year, an 
alternative scheme has been prepared which is fully set out in the 
new Regulations, which may be had from the Secretary. 


Cobden Club Prize,—-The Committee of the Cobden Club 
have again generously offered a prize of two guineas and a parcel 


of their publications for Political Economy. 
to the student of the Bedlington Centre who is recommended for 
it by both lecturer and examiner. 


It will be awarded 


The Annual Report.—The Annual Report on the Local 
Lectures, including a Report by the Secretary to the Syndicate, 
may be had on application to the Secretary for Lectures, Syndi- 
cate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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Ill. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1896. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. A complete list will appear 
in our April issue. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Sammer Term courses consist generally of five weekly lectures, 
but in some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
lectures are given fortnightly. The date given ts that of 
the opening lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not im every case given ) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 

Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)— Zhe Principles of Geography (Part III.) (5 lec- 
tures); H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Monday, 6. April 13. 5s. 
—a2s. 6d. 

(2) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy (continued) (§ lectures) ; 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. Tuesday, 8. April 14. 
5s.—2s. 6d. : 

(3) (City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 
E.C.)—Zhe History of Chemical Discovery (Part III.) 
(4 lectures) ; Professor Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S.  Tues- 
day, 8. April 21. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—J/ndustrial and Commercial History (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 17. 5s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) ‘‘ Faust” (5 lec- 
tures) ; J.W. Headlam, M.A. Tuesday, 5.15. April 14. 
IOs. 

(2) The Expansion of England: Part I1l., The Colo- 
nies and India under Victoria (§ lectures); H. J. Boyd 
Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.30 (Class at 7.45). April 17. 

s.—Is. 

City or London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)—- 
Industrial and Commercial History (6 lectures); G. Armi- 
tage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 16. 5s. , 

Hampstead—Five architectural excursions—to Croydon, Eton 
and Windsor, Dunstable and Luton, Canterbury, and 
Audley End and Saffron Walden. Francis Bond, M.A. 
Friday, April 24. 10s. 6d. ; r 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Wordsworth and his Circle (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Monday, 8. April 20. 5s.—-Is. 

(2) Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Varza- 
tion and Descent (5 lectures) ; P. C. Mitchell, M.A., Ee Zaoe 
Friday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 

Woolwich (Town Hall, William Street)—(1) Zhe Geology of 
the British Isles (continued) (5 lectures) ; F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S. -Saturday, 8. April 18. 2s.—Is. 

(2) Makers of Modern England in the 17th and rth 
Centuries (Part III.) (5 lectures); C. E. Mallet, M.A. 
Monday, 8. April 20. 2s.—Is. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

As a tule, no student will be considered eligible for this prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 

Certificates for Pupil-Teachers.—The Council and Uni- 
versities’ Joint Board desire to call the attention of Local Com- 
mittees to the following paragraph, quoted from the Regulations 
of the Education Department relative to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination :— 

“‘Marks are given for University Extension Certificates 
awarded during the year preceding the Queen’s Scholarship Ex- 
amination by the University of Cambridge, the University of 
Oxford, the University of Durham, the Victoria University, or 
the Universities’ Joint Board of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, after (1) a course of not less 


than 24 lectures and’ classes (of which the candidate claiming 
marks must have attended not less than 20) ; (2) an examination 
by some competent examiner other than the teacher or lecturer, 
on a subject connected with one of the following branches of 
knowledge :— 

(a) English Language and Literature ; 

(b) Geography ; 

(c) History ; 

(d) Languages, 
on condition—(1) that the subject chosen and a syllabus of the 
course of lectures are previously submitted to, and approved by, 
the Department ; (2) that a candidate who obtains marks for any 
such Certificate may not obtain marks for the corresponding sub- 
ject in this syllabus.” 

The particular Certificate recognised by the Education Depart- 

ment is, inthe case of the London Society, the Sessional Certificate. 


Award of Certificateg,—The several Certificates of the 
London Society are awarded as under :— 

(a) Course Certificates.— Certificates are awarded in connection 
with each course of not less than ten lectures and classes on the 
following conditions :-— 

That the student shall have—(i.) regularly attended the lectures 
and classes ; (ii.) satisfied the lecturer in respect of the weekly 
paper-work prescribed by him ; (iii.) passed the examination held 
at the end of the course. 

Those students who are specially recommended to the Board 
jointly by the lecturer on the result of the weekly work, and by 
the examiner on the result of the examination, are awarded 
Certificates of Distinction. 


(b) Sesseonal Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate is awarded 
for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined as 
follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates 
for a Sessional Certificate. 


N.B.—-7he Sesstonal Certificate 7s not awarded unless the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session, 


The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses ; 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involy- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit. 


(c) Certificates of Continuous Study.—The Certificate of Con- 
tinuous Study is awarded to any student presenting four Sessional 
Certificates obtained in consecutive years, which satisfy the 
following conditions :—-(i.) Three must have been obtained for 
subjects included in Group A and one in Group B, or (ii.) three 
in Group Band one inGroup A. The Groups are :—A. Natural, 
Physical, and Mathematical Science; B. History, Political 
Economy, Mental Science, Literature, and Art. 

Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years. 

Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members of 
the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of the 
full privileges of membership. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 
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gure placed after the title of the course indicates the 


[ The 
The date ts that 


number of lectures of which tt consists. 
of the first lecture.) 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded on these 
courses. Certificates tn connection with certain courses, ex- 
tending over either one or two Sessions, and comprising not 
less than twenty-four lectures, are accepted by the Education 
Department as equivalent toa certain number of marks in 
the Oueen’s Scholarship Examination. | 


Liverpool (University College)—7ze Romantic Revival, 24 ; 
Prof. Raleigh, M.A. ‘Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Resumed 
an. 7. 

Leeds (Walley, Working-men’s Institute)—Z7he Uses of Elec- 
tricity, 10; J. D. Cormack, B.Sc. Friday, fortnightly, 
7.30. Resumed Jan. 10. 

Manchester (School Board P.T. Centre, Stretford Road)— 
Milton and the Literature of his Time, 24; O. Elton, 
B.A. Monday, weekly, 4.30. Resumed Jan. 6. 

Oldham (School Board Centre)—-7he Hestory of Commerce and 
Industry in England since 1760, 24; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Fridays. Resumed Jan. 10. 

Salford (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—/7story of England from 
1066 to 1485, 24; Prof. Tout, M.A. Thursday, 5. 
Feb. 13. 

Stockport— Zhe Zarly History of Civilisation in England, 14; 
Profs. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., and Tout, M.A. Thurs- 
day, weekly, 8. Resumed Feb. 6. 

Warrington Training College—(1) Shakespeare and his 
age, 12; Prof. Raleigh, M.A. Monday, weekly, 5. 

Jan. 7. 

(2) The Processes of Reasoning, 12; Prof. Alexander, 
M.A. Thursday, weekly, 5. Jan. 24. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Beverley (Corn Exchange)— 7he Chemistry of Common Things, 
10; Dr. Cohen. Tuesday, weekly, 8. Jan. 21. 
Birdsall (School-room)—Grasses and Clovers, 10; Mr. C. F. 

Archibald. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Bishop Burton (School-room)—Principles of Horticulture, 10 ; 
Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 6. Jan. 15. 

Darfield (Darfield School)—Natural and Artificial Manures, 
10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 17. 

Dewsbury—Z%eory and Practice of Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, Herbert Ingle, F.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 7. 

Eserick (School-room)— Veterinary Science, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. ~Wednesday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 15. 

Hessle (Parish School)—Principles of Horticulture, 10; Dr. 
Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 8.15. Jan. 15. 

Holmfirth (Technical Institute)—/77ncrpl: s of Horticulture, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Friday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 17. 

Hutton Rudby (Board School) —Sozds of the District in Rela- 
tion to Manures and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Dr. Clark. 
Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 16. 

Ingleby Greenhow (School-room)-—J/anwres 72 Relation to 
Sotls and Crops, 10; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 6. 
Jan. 16, 

Masham (Mechanics’ Institute)—A/anwres and Manuring, 10 ; 
Mr. C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 14. 

Newport (Board School)— Veterinary Science, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 6.15. Jan. 14. 

Ripon (Agricultural Association Rooms)-—JA/anures and heeding 
Stuffs, 10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Saturday, weekly, 7.30. 

an. 18. 

Saddleworth (Platt Lane School, Dobcross)—(1) 72ve Stock 
and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Mr. R. W. Haydon. Thursday, 
weekly, 7. Jan. 16. 

(2) Veterinary Subjects, including Diseases connected 
with Parturition, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Mon- 
day, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 

Shipton Thorpe (School-room)— Veterinary Science, 10; 

Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly, 7. 
an. 16. 

Silsden (Town Hall)—orticulture and Management of Allot- 
ments, 10; Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 

Skipsea (Library)—WNatural and Artificial Manures, 10; Mr. 
C. F. Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 


Skirlaugh (School-room)—Sod/s and Cultivation, 10. Mr. 
Rk. W. Haydon. Saturday, weekly, 7. Jan. 18. 
Slaithwaite (National Schools)—Dairying and Poultry-keep- 
sae 10; Mr. R. W. Haydon. Friday, weekly, 7.30. 
ane tye 

Swainby (School-room)—Jnjurious Insects and Diseases of 
re 10; Mr. C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. 
an. 14. 

Thorne—4ericultural Subjects, 10; Dr. Clark. 
weekly, 8.15. Jan. 13. ! 

Wakefield—7keory and Practice of Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, Herbert Ingle, I’.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 7. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Zxaminations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, whitch consist of from six to 
evoht lectures. | 


Monday, 


Doncaster (Old Free Library, and Field Demonstrations) — 7he 
Ice Age in Great Britain, 8; P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, 8. Feb. 4. 

Haworth (West Lane Board School)— Natural History, 6 ; 
Miss Simpson. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 20. 
Manchester (Manchester Jewish Historical Society’s Centre, 
Memorial Hall)—Astory and Literature of the Jews in 
Spain, 6; Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A., LL.B. Wednes- 

day, fortnightly, 8 Feb. 5 

Penrith—7ke Biology of Plants, 6; Prof. Harvey Gibson. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 23 & 30; then fortnightly. 

Tarporley (The White Hall)—Zz/e and 7imes of Ohiver Crom- 
well, 8; J. W. Grabam, M.A. Tuesday, weekly, 2.30. 
Jan. 28. 

West Kirby (School-room)— Shakespeare and his Age, 6 ; Prof. 
Raleigh. Friday, weekly, 8. Jan. 17. 


Under the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 


Badsworth— Veterinary Science, 6; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. 
Steel. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Leeds— Hunslet (Mechanics’ 
Rivers of Yorkshire, 5; P. ¥. Kendall, F.G.S. 
day, weekly, 8. Jan. 13. 

Pioneer Lectures are also to be delivered at Bramhope (5), 
Blackley (2), Cheadle (2), Denholme (5), Haslingden (2), 
Halifax (2), Kirk Hammerton (3), Lower Darwen (1), 
Mirfield (3), Preston (3), Wentbridge (5), and Whixley (3). 


Institute) — A/ountains and 
Mon- 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to _ 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errorsin, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Examinations.—Local Secretaries are reminded that notice 
must be sent to the Secretary of the University Extension Com- 
mittee at least 21 days before the date proposed for holding an 
examination, and that a special form is issued on which the de- 
tails relating to place and hour of examination, supervision, &c., 
are to be entered. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIST OF WORKS Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, 


F.S.A. ; Fellow of King’s College, London ; 


flon. Member of the Virginia and Wisconsin Historical Societies ; 


oe English 


Examiner at the London University ; and also at the Victoria University, Manchester ; 3; Emeritus Professor of English Language 


and Literature, Mason College, Birmingham. 


English Reprints, 


Net Price, Bound in Green Cloth. 


No. Text. Be 
1. Milton Areopagitica 1644 1 0 
2. Latimer The Ploughers ... 1549 1 0 
3. Gosson The School of Abuse iy) al i) 
4. Sidney An Apology for eed soo fate) al (8) 
5. E. Webbe LH aves ian. : aS 1590 1 0 
6. Selden Table Talk aa .. 1634-54 1 0 
7. Ascham Ti oxophelus : 1544 1 0 
8. Addison Criticism on Paradise Lost 1711-12 1 Q 
9. Lyly EUPHUES . 1579-80 4 0 

10. Villiers The Rehearsal ricypt aby (WN) 

11. Gascoigne The Steel Glass, etc. 1576) 10 

12. Earle Micro-cosmographie 5 1628 1 0 

13. Latimer 7 Sermons before EDWD. VI. 1549 1 6 

14. More Utopia... ano TEE! Ale 

15. Puttenham The Art of English Poesy 1589 2 6 

16. Howell LInstructionsfor Foreign Travel 1642 1 0 

17. Udall Roister Doister . 1553-66 1 0 

18. Mk.ofEves Zhe Revelation, etc. 1186-1410 1 0 

19. James I. A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604 1 0 

20. Naunton Fragmenta Regalia 1653 1 0 

21. Watson Poems ne oe: . 1582-93 1 6 

22. Habington CASTARA 1640 1 0 

23. Ascham The Schoolmaster 1570 1 0 

24. Tottel’s Miscellany(Songsand Sonnets] ESG ce O 

25. Lever Sermons 1550 1 0 

26. W. Webbe A Discourse of English Poet? ge aistetey Ab MY) 

27. Lord Bacon A Harmony ofthe Zssays 1597-1626 5 0 

28. Roy, etc. Read me, and be not Wroth! 1528 1 6 

29. Raleigh, etc. Last Fight of the ‘Revenge’ 1591 1 0 

30. Googe Lglogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets 1 563 10 


THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 


I6 Parts are now Published, in Cloth Boards, £2 1s. 
Any part may be obtained separately. 


Sd. 
1. WiLi1aM Caxton. Reynard the Fox, ib 
2. JoHN Knox. The First ES! of the 
Trumpet, a ib 
3. CLEMENT We A and others. A handful 
of Pleasant Delights, 16 
4. [Srmon Fiso.] A Supplication for the 
Beggars, : ib 
5. (ev. JOHN UDALL. ] Diotrephes, 6 
6. [?] The Return from Parnassus, 16 
7. THoMAs Decker. The Seven Deadly Sins 
of London, ... 1 6 
8. EpWwarpD ARBER. An Introductory Sketch 
to the ‘Martin Marprelate’ Contro- 
versy, 1588-1590, s: oes 3 0 
9. [Rev. JOHN UDALL. ] A Demonstration of 
Discipline, Af ane an ze aa 1 6 
10. RICHARD STANIHURST. _aineid eat in 
English hexameters, ... 3 0 
11. ‘The Epistle,’ am 16 
12, ROBERT GREEN. Menaphon, aG 
13. GEORGE Joy. An Apology Me William 
Tyndale, ib 
14. RICHARD BARNFIELD. Poems, 3.0 
15. 4p. THOMAS CoopER. An Admonition to 
the People of England, ... 30 
16. Captain JOHN SMITH. Works. 1120 pages. 
Six Facsimile Maps. 2 Vols., a Uhh AD 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingathoringe from our History and Literature. 


*,* Abridged Lists of the Texts; many of which are very rare and not obtainable in any other form. 


In 8 Volumes. 


List of CEs on CHIE AS he ae Paper. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


The Paston Letters. 


1422-1509. 
First Published in 1874, containing upwards of 4oo 
letters, &c., hitherto unpublished, 


Epitep By JAMES GAIRDNER, 
Of the Public Record Office. 
3 Vols. Fceap 8vo, Cloth extra, 15s. net. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1815, 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 832 Pages. 13 Medallion 
Portraits of Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. 
FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 

The Work is universally regarded as the best general Account 
in the English language of the Twenty Days’ War : including 
the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre ; and 
the subsequent daring march on Paris. It isas fair to the French 
as it is to the Allies. 


The first Three English Books 
on America. [?1511]-1555. 


This Work is a perfect Encyclopzdia respecting the earliest 
Spanish and English Voyages to America. 

Small Paper Edition, 4506p). , 7a One Volume, Demy 4to, 
Lis. Large Paper Edition, in One Vol., Royal 4to, £3 35. 


Feap. 4to,: Cloth, Gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ONLY KNOWN FRAGMENT OF 


New Testament, 


| Sixty photo-lithographed pages ; 


The First Printed English 


in Quarto. 


By W. TINDALE and W. ROY. 


preceded by a critical 
PREFACE. 


WILLIAM BEATTY, MD., Surgeon of H.MS 
Victory. 


An Authentic Narrative of 
the Death of Lord Nelson. 


21st October, 1805. 


2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 96 Pages. Two Illustrations. 


(1) Of Lord NELSON in the dress a wore when he a ho 
his mortal wound. (2) Of the Bullet that killed him 


2s. 6d. rice 


Bound in Blue Cloth, uncut edges, 


A LIST OF 837 LONDON PUBLISHERS, 


1553-1640. 
This Master Key to English Bibliography for the period also 


| gives the approximate period that each Publisher was in business. 


Demy 4to, 32 pp. Tos. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co.,, 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE EXAMINATIONS 3OF 


1896-97. 


Including Cambridge Local, Higher Local, Oxford Local, Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board, London 


Matriculation, Intermediate, M.A., and B.A. Examinations. 


LATIN. 


Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Edited by Gzorcr Lonc, M.A. Complete, 
4s. Books 1.—III., 1s. 6d. Books IV. and V., 1s. 6d. Books VI. and 
VII., 1s. 6d. 

Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Book VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, 
and Tables of Idioms, by Rev. W. Cookwortuy Compton, M.A., 
Headmaster of Dover College. With Illustrations from Sketches made 
on the spots represented, and Drawings of the Fortifications, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cicero—De Senectute. By Grorce Lone, M.A,, 1s. 6d. 

De Amicitia, 1s. 6d, 

Horace. Edited by A. J. Macteane, M.A. Complete, 3s. 6d. Or, The 
Odes, 2s. ; Satires and Epistles, 2s. 

Ovid—Heroides, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR 
Pacmer, M.A., Professor of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 6s, 

Juvenal—Sixteen Satires (expurgate’), By Herman Prior, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College,-Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

Livy— Books I.-V. With English Notes by J. PRENDEVILLE. Revised 
and Re-edited by J. H. FREEsE, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Book VI. With 
Notes, Introduction, &c. By E.S. Wreymoutn, M.A., and G. F. 
Hamitton, B.A. 2s. 6d. Books XXI. and XXII, By Rev. L. D. 
Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. 2s. each. : 

Terence—Adelphoe, Andria, Phormio, and Hautontimorumenos. 
By W. Wacne_r, Ph.D. 1s, 6d. each. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 

Propertius—The Elegies of Propertius. With English Notes by 
F, A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition  8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Virgil. Conincron’s Edition. Abridged by Professor NETTLESHIP and 
the Rev. J. G. SHEPHARD, D.C.L. Nine separate volumes as follows, 
Is, 6d. each :— 

Bucolics—Georsgics, I. and II. Georgics, III. and IV. £neid, 
I.and II. neid, II. and IV. #neid, V. and VI. #neid, 
VII. and VIII. #neid, IX.and X. #neid, XI. and XII. 

Virgil—Eclogues. Georgics, and Aneid, Books I.-IV. 4s. 6d. Hneid, 

Books V.-XII. 4s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


Aristophanes. Hoipen’s Epirion, Nubes, 2s. , Aves, 2s. ; Rane, 2s. 
Euripides—Ion (2s.), Alcestis, Andromache, Bacche, Hecuba, 
ercules Furens, Hippolytus, “Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea, 

Pheenisse, Troades, Supplices, Orestes. By F. A. Pacey, LL.D. 
Each ts. 6d. . 

Herodotus. By J. W. Braxestey, B.D. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

Homer—lIliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by F. A. Parry, M.A., LL.D. 
4s. ;_or in Two Parts. Books I.-VI., 2s. 6d. ; WII.-XII., 2s. 6d. 

Sophocles — Antigone, Electra, Cdipus Coloneus, dipus 
Tyrannus, Ajax. By F. A. Patey, LL.D. Each 1s. 6d. Philoctetes, 


Trachinix. 2s. 6d. each. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. Macmicuaet’s Edition. Revised by J. E. 
Me vnuisu. Rook I., 1s. 6d. Books II. and III., 1s. 6d. Book IV., 


1s. 6d. Book V., 1s. 6d. Book VI., 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Notes, Introductions, Appendix 
of Grammatical Peculiarities, &c. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. Lond. 1s. 
Notes on Shakespeare’s Richard II. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. 1s. 
Notes on Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. 1s. 
Notes on Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. Edited by T. Durr Barnett, 
Lond.) yas: (B.A. 15. 
Notes on Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. By T. Durr Barnett, 
Notes on Much Ado About Nothing. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. 1s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. G. OxenHAM, M.A., sometime Principal of Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Sewed, 1s.6d.; cloth, 2s. Separately, sewed, 
tod. each. 
Ten Brink’s History of English Literature. Vol. J., Early English 
Literature (to Wyclif). Translated by Horace M. KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. (Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by 
W. CLarkE Rosinson, Ph. D. Small Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [each 
Junius’s Letters. With Notes. WoopFatt’s Edition. Two Vols. 3s. 6d. 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooke, &c. Edited by A. H. Butien. 5s. 
Young’s Travels in France, 1787-1789. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays. Revised by Austin Dosson. 2s. 6d, net. 
[Aldine Poets. 
of English Literature. Edited by Prof. J. W. Hates, 
A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Age of Pope. By Joun Dennis. 
The Age of Dryden. By RicHarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Goethe—Hermann und Dorothea. By E. Bett, M.A., and EF. 
WOLFEL. 1s. 6d. y 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. Gasc. 1s. 6d. 

Schiller—Wallenstein. By Dr. C. A. BucHHetm. 5s. Or the Lager 
and Piccolomini together, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 

GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. Edited by F. E. A.Gasc. 6d. each. 

Moliére—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le 
Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, L’Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des 
Maris, Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 

Racine---La Thébaide, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, Iphigénie, Britannicus, 
Phédre, Esther, Athalie. 

Corneille—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. Voltaire— Zaire. 

A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Puir.irs, LL.A. 
Revised, with an Introduction. By A. Wess, Ph.D., Professor of 
German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Book VII., 1s. 6d. 


Handbooks 
M./ 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Penpiresury, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at St. Paul’s School. 8th Edition, with or without 


ANSWERS. 4s. 6d. Or in ‘Il wo,Parts, with or without ANSWERS, 2s. 6d. 
each. Part II. contains the Commercial Arithmetic. Key to Part II., 
7s. 6d. ner. 


Examples in Arithmetic. By C. PenpLtesury, M.A. 5th Edition. 
With or without ANSwERs, 3s. Or in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

Arithmetic. By the Rev. C. Ersrr, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 
of Rugby School. 14th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Euclid. Books I.-VI. ard part of Book XI. By Horace DerGcuron, 
M.A., Headmaster of Harrison College, Barbados. Revised Edition. 
4s. 6d. Or Books I,-IV., 3s. ; Books V.-end, 2s. 6d. Also in Parts :— 
Book I., 1s.; Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. ; Books I.-III., 2s. 6d. ; Books 
III. and IV., 1s. 6d. Key, 5s. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By C. Penpiepury, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Erser, M.A. 8th Edition. 4s. 

Algebra. A Progressive Course of Example-. By the Rey. W. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL and R. Prowpe SmituH, M.A. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 4s. 6d. 

Algebra. Choice and Chance, An Elementary Treatise on Permuta- 
tions, Combinations, and Probability, wi h 640 Exercises and Answers. 
By W. A. Wuirworth, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
4th Edition. 6s. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowe 1, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 4th Edition, Revised. 6s. 

Elementary Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2nd Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholar at Oxford) and Rev. R. H. Wuitcomse, Assistant- 

Masters at Etcn College 2nd Edition. Revised. 4s. 6d. 

Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
M.A,, Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 3rd Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. 3s. 6d. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Annual Address to the students of the London 
Society was given in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House on March 21, by the Marquis of Ripon. In spite 
of very unfavourable weather, the hall was well filled 
with students. Amongst those on the platform were the 
Bishop of Stepney, Sir Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth, M.P., 
Sir Douglas Galton, Mr. J. R. Diggle, General Moberly, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. Cohen, M.P.,and Dr. Fitch. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the Lord Mayor the President of the 
Society, Sir John Lubbock, took the Chair. The subject 
of Lord Ripon’s Address—“‘ The Political Uses of Uni- 
versity Extension,” or, in other words, the training of the 
citizen—is a matter of far-reaching importance, and the 
discussion of it at the present moment, on such an 
occasion, was singularly opportune. Educational authori- 
ties throughout the country are beginning to see the 
unwisdom of limiting the whole of the funds set free by 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890 for 
purposes of purely technical teaching. An extension of the 
power of application of these funds in the direction of the 
support of such teaching as that which Lord Ripon advo- 
cated as one of the special functions of University 
Extension would do much to solve the difficulty which was 
pointed out so clearly by Sir John Gorst at the last Annual 
Meeting of the London Society. 

* 

WE print elsewhere a brief account of a meeting which 
marks another very important stage in the rapid develop- 
ment of the University Extension College at Reading. 
The College was formally incorporated on January 4 of 
this year, and on Saturday, March 7, the first meeting of 
the Governors under the Articles of Incorporation took 
place. On the same day the annual prize-giving ceremony 
was held, and an exceedingly interesting and thoughtful 
address on the study of history, with special reference to 
the investigation of local records, was delivered by the 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford (Professor 
York Powell). The Reading College will do a work of 
incomparable importance to the present generation if it 
merely demonstrates the intimate connection and the 
complementary value of the technical and the humaner 
sides of education. 

** 

THE Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education is already bearing fruit at Oxford. On March 10 
Congregation passed the preamble of a Statute declaring 
it expedient to make provision “for the training and 
examination of members of the University and other per- 
sons who purpose to be teachers in Secondary Schools.” 
Even at this stage the Statute was opposed, but there was 
a general consensus of opinion that the University of Ox- 
ford should follow the University of Cambridge in taking 
such steps in the matter as “ may (by anticipation) render 
unnecessary the creation of new machinery” for the pur- 
pose. 

** 

For the Central Course in Arts next Session the 
Council of the London Society have arranged for a series 
of twenty-five lectures on the successive phases and car- 
dinal developments of European history from the time of 
the foundation of the early Greek polities down to the era 
of the French Revolution. This is a somewhat novel 
departure. Extension audiences are well accustomed to 
courses on special periods or persons, but have ordinarily 
no opportunity of considering the more general forces and 
tendencies of history at large. Their attitude towards the 
several subjects of their study is thus often in danger of 
missing that full intelligence which can only be attained 
by a mastery of relations and proportions ; and such a 
programme as will be provided by this scheme should 
prove of notable service in giving those who attend some 
insight into the wider aspects of political and social evolu- 


tion, and enabling them to cast into organic perspective 
the varied events and movements and conditions which 
have gone to the framing of modern civilisation. 

*% 


+ 

THE ten lectures of the Michaelmas Term will be 
delivered by Mr. A. J. Grant, who, commencing with the 
sixth century before Christ, will indicate to his class the 
dominant features of the various Hellenic states, and, 
passing thence to Italy, will trace the growth and de- 
velopment of the Roman Republic, the foundation of the 
Empire, and its history down to the reign of Constantine. 
At this point Mr. H. E. Malden will take up the work, 
and in the fifteen lectures of the Lent and Summer Terms 
deal with the main factors of European history from the 
middle of the fourth century to the end of the eighteenth. 
He will be concerned chiefly with the “barbarians” of 
the north, the succession of the Franks to the imperial 
ideas of decadent Rome, Feudalism, the rise of national 
kingdoms, the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
gradual spread of republican principles. 

Sects 


* 

ACCORDING to their custom, the Gresham College 
Centre Students’ Association have invited the Arts lec- 
turer for the coming Session to give them the Annual 
Address this year, and we are very glad to be able to an- 
nounce that Mr. Grant has consented to do them this 
favour. The date fixed is the evening of Saturday, May 30, 
when, under the title of “Thoughts on the Study of His- 
tory,” he will indicate the scope and method of the courses 
that he and Mr. Malden will be delivering during the fol- 
lowing Session, and advise as to preliminary study—a 
matter of special importance in connection with a course 
of this character, for which there is no classical text-book. 
The Chair will be occupied by Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., 
President of the Association, and occasion will be taken 
to present the Sessional Certificates gained this Session 
in connection with the several central courses. Full 
details will be arranged in about a fortnight, and can 
then be obtained from the Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. C. A. Ginever, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 

+ % 
* 

WE declined in our last number to forecast the issue of 
the struggle on the great question of the admission of 
women to degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, and the event 
has justified our prudence. For the last three or four 
months the Universities have been stirred to their depths 
by the varying phases of the contest, and now it is all over 
for the present. The Resolution submitted to Congregation 
at Oxford (z.e., the resident body of M.A.’s) was in the 
following terms :—“ That it is desirable, subject to certain 
conditions, to admit to the degree of B.A. women who have 
kept residence at Oxford for twelve Terms ina place of 
residence approved by the University,and who have passed 
(under the same regulations as apply to undergraduates) 
all the examinations required for the degree of B.A.” The 
war of pamphlets was waged to the bitter end; and so 
threadbare had the arguments on both sides been worn 
that the crowded House listened with obvious impatience 
to the few speeches that were actually delivered. The 
momentous division was taken amid tense excitement, and 
the relief was general when the figures were announced :— 
Non-Placets, 215 ; Placets, 140—a majority of 75 against 
the desired concession. 

*% 

But the struggle was not ended. Another week of wordy 
warfare was followed by another series of Resolutions. Of 
these only one can be said to have aroused general interest. 
Denied a technical ‘‘ Degree,” the promoters of the move- 
ment asked for a University Diploma for women, “ stating 
the Terms kept and the examinations passed, and certify- 
ing that, so far as keeping Terms and passing examina- 
tions are concerned, they have satisfied the conditions 
under which undergraduates are entitled to supplicate for 
the degree of B.A.” But once more the opposition 
triumphed, the Resolution being defeated, in a House con- 
siderably smaller than that which refused the Degree, by 
175 to 111. There, for the time, the matter rests. The 
status quo ante bellum is maintained. No one, however, 
supposes that “the incident is closed.” Twelve months of 
vigorous agitation have not succeeded in altering the legal 
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status of women within the University, but things are by no 
means where they were. The von fossumus attitude 
will not be maintained ; some constructive solution will 
have to be devised. May the friends of women’s educa- 
tion, who were to be found in large numbers on both sides 
in the recent agitation, once more combine to devise it ! 
+ % 
* 

THE result of the voting at Cambridge a few days later 
was curious, and in many ways inexplicable to those un- 
acquainted with the inner working of University affairs. 
The Council submitted to the Senate two Resolutions, or, 
as they are technically termed, ‘“‘ Graces,” one (which we 
quoted in full last month) for the appointment of a Syndi- 
cate, and the other nominating persons to serve on that 
Syndicate. The first was carried without opposition, and 
the second was rejected. The result is that the Senate 
have unanimously decided that a Syndicate shall be ap- 
pointed to consider the question, but have rejected 
the particular names proposed by the Council. The 
ground of the opposition, as stated by those who led the 
attack upon the Grace, was threefold :—that the list pro- 
posed included too many declared partisans; that it 
contained too many members of the Council--eight out of 
fifteen ; and that the junior members of the University 
were not sufficiently well represented, only two of those 
nominated having taken their degrees since 1876. 

+ ¥ 
* 

THE advocates of women’s degrees felt that, while the 
Syndicate was not as advanced as they would have pre- 
ferred, the nomination of the Council was a very fair 
attempt to constitute a committee on which both sides of 
the question would be substantially represented. They 
therefore issued an appeal to their supporters to vote in 
favour of the Syndicate. Feeling however confident that 
the Grace would be carried, they intimated at the same 
time that there was no urgent necessity for non-residents 
to come up. Consequently, a large number of those who 
would have made an effort to vote, had there been a plain 
issue and the division a critical one, did not put in an 
appearance. The result was that the Grace was rejected 
by a majority of 15 inatotal poll of 357. It is unfortunate 
that the issue should have been complicated in the way it 
was. While the division undoubtedly shewed that the 
opposition is stronger amongst residents than was sup- 
posed, it is known that some of those who voted against 
the Grace are in favour of some form of degrees for women. 
The Council of the Senate will, it is expected, submit 
a fresh list of names next Term, and no doubt in rnaking 
their selection they will give consideration to the objec- 
tions that were urged as to the constitution of the rejected 
Syndicate. 

+ * 

THE Revised Code and Instructions to Inspectors, just 
issued by the Education Department, is full of good 
things, and gives indications of many important reforms 
which will do much to increase the efficiency of the teach- 
ing in our elementary schools, and still further brighten 
the lives of the five millions of children under instruction. 
Visits, under proper guidance, to national and historical 
buildings are to be counted as attendance at school ; this 
is in addition to the already recognised visits to museums, 
art galléries, and other institutions of educational value. 
Efforts have also been made to raise the qualifications of 
the teachers. A few years since pupil-teachers com- 
menced their work at the age of thirteen, when they ought 
to have been still at school. In future, apart from excep- 
tional cases sanctioned by the Inspector, they must not be 
less than fifteen years of age. Graduates in Arts or Science 
in any University of the United Kingdom may now be 
recognised as certificated teachers, provided that they 
hold a satisfactory certificate of proficiency in the theory 
and practice of teaching. The prominence given to object- 
lessons, as part of the school curriculum, is also a matter 
of great importance. No part of the school work is more 
keenly appreciated, or leaves a more lasting impression on 
the minds of the children. We may also refer to the 
greater powers allowed to Inspectors, and the instructions 
given to them to act, not only as examiners and critics, 
but also as advisers and helpers of the teachers, should be 
productive of the best results. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS TO LONDON 
STUDENTS. 


THE MARQUIS OF RIPON ON THE POLITICAL 
USES OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
HE Annual Address to the Students of the London 
Society was delivered on Saturday afternoon, 
March 21, by the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., who had 
selected as his title “The Political Uses of University 
Extension.” The Lord Mayor, who had kindly granted to 
the Council the use of the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion 
House for the occasion, was unable to be present himself, 
and the Chair was taken by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, President 
of the Society. Among those on the platform were the 
Bishop of Stepney, Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Ughtred Kay 
Shuttleworth, M.P., Mr. B. L. Cohen, M.P., Dr. J. G. Fitch, 
Dr. William Garnett, Mr. J. R. Diggle, General Moberly, 
Rev. Canon Elwyn, Rev. Prebendary Whittington, Mr. 
Deputy Cox, and Miss Gurney. 

Introduced by the PRESIDENT, 

The MARQUIS OF RIPON, who was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception, said: Sir John Lubbock, ladies 
and gentlemen, when I recollect the names of those who 
have on previous occasions discharged the duty that I am 
now called upon to perform, I feel that I need more than 
that usual indulgence which this distinguished audience is 
accustomed to accord to those who address it. And I 
can assure you that I come before you this afternoon by 
no rash impulse of my own, but at the urgent request—I 
might almost say at the command—of the Council of the 
Society. I did my best to explain to them the mistake 
that they were making, but they were obdurate, and they 
must take the consequences of their own obstinacy. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CITIZEN. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the title that I have chosen for 
the observations that I am about to make to you is “ The 
Political Uses of University Extension.” Now what do I 
mean by “ political uses” in this connection? I mean the 
work which the University Extension system might do 
in connection with the training of citizens in this country. 
I am not going to speak this afternoon of anything 
that can be done by University Extension to turn out 
statesmen or administrators. I won’t say that such 
exalted personages may not come, in the future, from the 
ranks of University Extension students. But it is not of 
these I am thinking now; I am thinking of something 
which is, perhaps, more important in reality, namely, of the 
training of that now large portion of our countrymen who 
are called upon to discharge direct political duties—to 
take part in the full rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. And you will readily believe that, dealing with the 
subject on that broad footing, I am not about to discuss 
how far the University Extension system may provide a 
complete training in any of the branches of knowledge 
with which it deals. We know that in these days the 
constitution of our country does not ask—does not expect 
—that those who exercise the right of citizenship should 
be possessed of the highest description of knowledge and 
of learning. We look rather, to-day, that the common- 
sense of all should correct the mistakes of the few. And 
it is therefore from that point of view that I desire to 
approach the subject now. I do not think I need de- 
lay you now by pointing out the great responsibilities 
which attach to all those who have to take part in any way 
whatever in the government and the administration of 
this great and ancient country. Of that, I am quite sure, 
you are all perfectly convinced. But what I want to lay be- 
fore you to-day is the spirit in which those duties should be 
discharged, and the extent to which University Extension 
can nourish and develope that spirit. What I want to 
ask you to look at is the habit of mind which University 
Extension can develope, which it is intended to develope, 
and which it does develope in its students. It teaches 
them habits of sound thought ; it accustoms them to lcok 
at more than one side of the questions that are brought 
before them ; it gives them some practice—some habit at 
all events—of weighing evidence and testing its value. 
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And those, shortly, are just the qualities which lie at the 
root of any sound judgment upon political questions. 
The University Extension system, as you are well aware, 
proposes to lay before its students, as far as the pressure of 
their ordinary engagements admits, the highest form of 
learning, taught upon the best methods, taught by the 
best-trained men. We do not pretend, of course, that, 
in the limited time at the disposal of most of our students, 
a very wide or deep range of knowledge may always 
be imparted ; but we have from the beginning of this 
movement determinedly set our faces against super- 
ficiality of every kind. Whatever we have tried to teach 
we have endeavoured to teach thoroughly. It may be 
much, or it may be little ; that depends much upon the 
students and the qualifications of the students. But the 
great, the fundamental, principle which is underlying 
the system of University Extension teaching is that it 
should be given upon the best methods and in the most 
complete and thorough manner that circumstances will 
admit. Now that, shortly, ladies and gentlemen, is just 
the kind of training which we ought to desire for British 
citizens. And I think, therefore, that we may claim for 
the University Extension system that it does tend to 
foster those habits of mind, and those principles of judg- 
ment, that are most likely to enable those who fall under 
its influence to judge wisely, calmly, and justly, concern- 
ing the great questions of public policy with which, as 
citizens, they have to deal. The judgments to which they 
may ultimately come may be in accordance with the 
principles or the conduct of any of the political parties 
which divide our public men. But, whatever those con- 
clusions may be from a party point of view, it is a great 
thing, and a valuable thing, in the public interest, that 
they should be arrived at with a sounder judgment 
and with a greater sense of responsibility than has 
hitherto been at the disposal of the great body of our 
countrymen. And, ladies and gentlemen, there is another 
point, which I think some of you will be surprised that I 
should mention, because we are apt to think that public 
life and political affairs are a very rough sort of business, 
and that there is not very much refinement in connection 
with them—but I think it is a great thing that you should 
have amongst you a system of education and of training 
which does tend to refine the mind. And that, I think, 
ought to be the result of such a system as that which this 
Society desires to promote. Of course, when I speak of 
refinement, I do not mean anything fantastical or fas- 
tidious ; I mean that refinement which preserves men 
from that vulgarity of thought and judgment which enters 
too often into political matters as much as it does into 
other branches of the conduct of men. And this temper of 
mind, moderate, just, and calm, is, I think, most calculated 
to be promoted by a system which endeavours to encour- 
age—I think I might fairly say more even than to give 
direct and special knowledge—which endeavours to en- 
courage the true spirit of the student, which is a spirit 
modest, thoughtful, and sober. And I submit, therefore, 
that in this point I have established some claim on the 
part of our Society to be doing a great public work in the 
country by directly training the minds of a larger number 
of our citizens than would otherwise be so advanced in 
the qualities which enable them most fitly and wisely to 
take that part, which the constitution of their country 
gives them, in the management of her great affairs. 


THE SPECIAL VALUE OF THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


These remarks, of course, apply to the University Ex- 
tension system in general. The advantages upon which 
I have touched will be equally great, whether the particu- 
lar subject of study be directly connected with political 
matters and considerations or not ; they will be useful just 
as much to the true student of chemistry or of science 
of any kind as they will be to the student of those 
special questions which bear more directly upon _pol- 
itical science. But now I will turn to some of those 
special questions which our system of lectures embraces. 
There are, at all events, two branches of knowledge 
specially applicable to the consideration of political ques- 
tions—Political and Social Economy, and History. Now 
the time at my disposal this afternoon would not enable 


me to deal with both those questions. I must make a 
selection between them, and for the purposes of the 
moment I propose to select the subject of History. But I 
hope that none who hear me will be inclined to think, be- 
cause I have made that selection, that I am insensible to 
the great value of the study of Political and Social 
Economy. We all know that some of the most important 
—I should be inclined to say the most important—ques- 
tions which engage the attention of the legislature and of 
public men at the present moment are those which are 
classed together under the head of “social” questions. It is 
not the least because I underrate their importance, it is not 
the least because I am insensible to the many difficulties 
which beset them, or that I do not feel that from their com- 
plex nature they ought especially to be made a thorough 
study, that I pass from those subjects to-day. It is because, 
having to choose, it has seemed to me that perhaps I, from 
my point of view, could best address you upon the bearing 
of the study of History upon the actual duties of our 
citizens. And I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that when 
I say that, you will not suppose that I am so ill-advised as 
to propose to give you a lecture upon the study of his- 
tory. That is not my intention. I shall leave that field 
quite clear for some of those who may come after me, and 
I hope that some of our great historians and historical 
thinkers—the Bishop of Oxford, or Professor Gardiner, 
or Lord Acton, or Professor York Powell, or other gentle- 
men of that eminence—may yet be persuaded at some 
future date to address you upon the principles of historical 
study. That will not fall within the scope of my observa- 
tions this afternoon. I wish to confine those observations 
to the direct bearing of the history of the past upon the 
duties of the British citizens in the present. You know, 
ladies and gentlemen, that it has often been said that his- 
tory is ‘“ philosophy teaching by experience.” And it is 
supposed, in accordance with that saying, that the chief 
use of a study of history to men engaged in public affairs 
is that they may apply the teaching of the past to the cir- 
cumstances of the present. I am not about to contest 
the truth of that statement, but at the same time I 
should desire to warn you of the great difficulty which 
must always beset the drawing of conclusions from the 
events of the past so as to guide your direct action in 
connection with the events of the present. Nothing, per- 
haps, is easier than to establish a superficial resemblance 
between what is taking place to-day and what has taken 
place at some past period of the world’s history with which 
we happen individually to be acquainted. But unless you 
have a larger and more intimate knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of the past than is possible to attain even 
now, and unless you know more of the intimate working 
of the system of the present time than is easily within the 
reach of the ordinary citizen, you may be very likely to 
draw erroneous conclusions from apparent analogies 
which may fail because of some difference of circum- 
stances which is unperceived by you, but which would yet 
vitiate any conclusions which you might draw from the 
past with a view of applying them to the present. Tome 
it seems that this form of the teaching of history is likely 
to be of greater use to the statesman, to the experienced 
politician, to the well-tried administrator, than to the citi- 
zen at large. ‘Those who have the actual handling of pub- 
lic affairs necessarily know their difficulties, their condi- 
tions, and their restrictions. They will be better able to 
form a correct judgment of the real meaning of past 
events, and they will have a fuller knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the present. To them such a study is 
valuable indeed ; the widest knowledge of history cannot 
but be useful tothem. I do not say for one moment that 
it is not useful to others. I only wish to give a word of 
warning as to the facility with which mistaken conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the imperfect premises which 
alone are at ourcommand. To me it has always seemed 
that the chief use of historical study to people in general 
is that it should teach them that which it is essential they 
should know—out of what in the past the present has 
grown, as the present contains in it so much of the past. 
By far the largest elements of the state of affairs to-day 
are elements derived from far past history. And if you 
want to judge of what is the right course to take now, you 
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should, as far as you are able, make yourselves masters of 
the events, the principles, the sentiments, and the spirit, 
of which, to so large an extent, the times in which we 
live are composed. And if you want an excellent illus- 
tration, in certain respects, of the principle which I am 
endeavouring to put before you, you will find it, I think, 
in that posthumous work of Sir John Seeley, which is 
entitled 7he Growth of British Policy. To me it seems to 
be one of the most significant and important books that 
have issued from the press of late years. At all events, it 
points to the true method of historical study to those who 
desire to apply that study directly to dealing with the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which they themselves live. 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, is, I think, exactly what 
your University studies can teach. They can show you 
how the state of things which exists to-day has grown up 
out of the past. They can show you that continuity of his- 
tory, which it is so important to observe, and they can give 
you convincing proofs that the fact that the history of our 
country has been continuous has been one of the primest 
factors in the happy condition of our constitution to-day. 
We have not had to suffer the grievous evils that some 
nations have suffered of a sudden break of continuity, 
which to a great extent has wiped out the past history of 
their lands. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 


And now, if you will allow me, and will not think that 
I am digressing too far from the professed object of my 
observations, I will ask you to give me leave to lay before 
you an illustration of what 1 mean. You all know and you 
all see that the minds of men, and our own minds among 
them, are greatly occupied at the present day with thoughts 
connected with the British Empire outside these islands. 
We arehearing constantly of the extent of that Empire. We 
are hearing constantly discussions as to the means by which 
it may be maintained, and by which a closer union may 
be brought about between its scattered and varied 
elements. And we regard it, no doubt, and rightly regard 
it—the more we know of its history, the more fully we 
shall regard it—as unparalleled in extent and in character. 
And we all of us to-day, at all events, sympathise with the 
desire to uphold it, and to bind the scattered elements 
together. But how can we hope to do anything useful 
and effective towards that end, unless we, in the first 
place, come to understand how that Empire has grown 
up? We may have a general idea of its nature, we 
may have some conception of its geographical con- 
ditions, we may know that it is scattered over the 
face of the earth, and that it is to be found in all 
climates. of the globe. But that is not enough. If you 
know no more than that, you may indeed wonder how 
such an Empire was created, you may indeed wonder 
how an Empire, scattered, as I have said, in every part 
of the world, has been brought together under one rule. 
It is not like the Roman Empire of the past, or the 
Russian Empire of to-day; it is not concentrated and 
conterminovus, but it is of a form which would seem, 
until you know its history, as if it had grown up almost by 
accident. For not only is it situated in every latitude 
and in every quarter of the earth, but it combines within 
its sphere races the most diverse. We are perhaps not 
always aware of the great diversity of races which are 
included under our sway. We know that we havea great 
Empire in India, where there are native races, and —par- 
ticularly at the present time—we know that we have 
large possessions in Africa, where there are native races 
also. Lut it is not only these native races, generally so 
called, which are included in our Empire; we have 
French and Dutch and Spaniards and Italians and 
Greeks, besides Hindoos and Chinese and Kaffirs and 
Negroes of every description and Maories and Pacific 
Islanders,and many other tribes. And therefore, when 
you look at what I may without exaggeration call the 
strange and conglomerate character of this Empire, you 
will find much of what is wonderful and what is ano- 
malous in the facts of its history. And then, as you 
study those facts, you will see how our colonies have been 
acquired, how they have come to us one by one—one 
at a time, and one after another ; how they have been the 


result of wars, of conquests, of expeditions of various 
kinds and at different times, undertaken with different pur- 
poses and achieving different ends. And you will cease to 
be surprised that that Empire is so various, and you will 
come to understand what, I think, is yet more valuable ; 
you will come to understand how it is that within the 
limits of that Empire there are so many various constitu- 
tions and systems of government. You will appreciate 
how mistaken is the idea that this Empire is uniform in 
its administration. And then you will learn the great 
complexity of the questions which are connected. with 
it, and which are bound up in that general phrase “the 
British Empire.” But you must not stop here. If you 
look only at the history of the means by which this Em- 
pire has been acquired by us, you will leave out one of the 
most important considerations in respect to it. You must 
not only know what we have done—we, the British people 
-—to acquire this Empire, but you must know also what 
have been the previous histories of the peoples, not of 
our own race, that are included in it. No doubt some of 
those nations have but little history ; some of them are 
almost in a savage state, and have only the history, or the 
want of history, which belongs to savages. But in India 
you have a mighty Empire with 250 millions of people, 
with a history more ancient than our own, with a civilisa- 
tion far older than that which exists amongst us ; which 
have habits of thought, religions, philosophies, of their 
own. And you cannot hope to discharge towards them the 
great and responsible duty of a supreme race, unless you 
know not only what has been our connection with them, 
but what has been their history. No doubt many of you 
have looked into that book, which is almost a text- 
book on the question of the growth of the British Empire 
—I mean Sir John Seeley’s Lapansion of England. 
There is a book which you may well study, and which 
will put you on atrain of thought from which you may 
judge these matters. You may, or you may not, accept 
all his theories or all his opinions, but the book is a book 
which has done more to make us understand the nature of 
the great Empire which it has pleased God to place in 
our hands and under our control than any book of recent 
date. And I say that especially in respect of India. To 
my mind that Indian part of Zhe Expansion of England 
is the best part of the book. I have had some experience 
of India, and I naturally feel a deep interest in that coun- 
try. If you want to know the real history of the com- 
mencement of the spread of our power in India, you will 
find it better told, in my opinion, in 7he Eapansion of 
England than in any book that I am acquainted with. 
And it is only, as it seems to me, when we have got into 
our minds this sort of general idea, this wide compre- 
hension of the growth of our Empire, the manner by which 
our power in it has been acquired, and the peoples which 
have been brought into connection with us—it is only thus 
that we shall be able really to understand the great and 
complex questions connected with the maintenance and 
the consolidation of that Empire which occupy our minds 
so much to-day. 


THE NEED OF SYMPATHY IN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Ladies and gentlemen, you may feel—I think rightly, 
looking to the way in which the world is being rapidly 
filled up—you may feel that the day of the expansion of 
that Empire is passing away, and that the questions for 
you are rather the maintenance and the consolidation of 
that noble inheritance which our fathers have left to us, and 
the bringing it—in accordance with that narrowing of the 
globe which we hear spoken of sometimes—into closer 
union with the Mother-Country and into more active co- 
operation with her. These ideas, ladies and gentlemen, 
are, in their present strength and force, comparatively new 
amongst us. I do not mean to say that there have not 
always been men who have appreciated these questions, 
but it is almost within the last generation that they have 
acquired that hold of the public mind which they possess 
to-day. Fifty years ago, when I carry back my recollection 
to that time, I can well remember how little such ideas 
existed—-how different was the view taken of the circum- 
stances and the future of our colonial Empire. And you 
may perhaps, as you look back over the last half-century, 
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be led to think that some portion of the events which have 
occurred in that period have tended directly in the opposite 
direction to that of closer union. It may seem to some— 
I hold it to be, as I shall show in a moment, a superficial 
view—it may seem to some that the abandonment of that 
control from home, which formerly existed—the grant of 
wide and generous self-government to all our principal 
colonies—is a step away from the idea of closer union. I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, that that is a mistake. I think 
that the more you study this question, the more you will see 
that the granting of that self-government has done more to 
maintain the unity of the British Empire than any step that 
could have been taken. I venture to say, looking at the 
character of these communities, and their distance from the 
Mother-Country, and a variety of other circumstances, that 
if those concessions had not been made, separation would 
have taken place, and it is to the fact that these concessions 
were granted that the preservation of the Empire is due. 
But if this is true, you will see at once that, in dealing with 
any questions regarding closer union, more direct inter- 
communication of a political description between Great 
Britain and her outward colonies must follow upon the same 
track. The steps you take must be steps fully accepted by 
her colonies, thoroughly agreed to by them—and indeed, if I 
were to speak my own mind, I should say initiated and pro- 
posedbythem. Youcannot govern yourcolonies from Down- 
ing Street. I speak with all respect to Downing Street. It 
is a most ill-used place. It has had a bad name, which 
certainly, at the present day, it does not at all deserve. 
But why does it not deserve it? It is because it does not 
attempt to govern the world from a public office in 
London. That is the change that has taken place ; and 
from that change you cannot go back. If you look to 
closer union and connection, it must be carried out in 
perfect harmony and union with the colonies themselves. 
And what has been the result of a policy of that kind? 
Why, we have lately had proofs—signal, admirable, grati- 
fying, proofs—of the deep attachment of our colonists to 
the Mother-Country, of their care for her honour, and of 
their readiness todefendher. And that is the direct result 
of the wise policy, perhaps taken at first with little thought 
of its wide-reaching effects—that was started about half a 
century ago. But, ladies and gentlemen, when we con- 
sider these things, and when we are anxious to bind these 
scattered portions of Greater Britain more closelytogether, 
we must not forget that we can make no sacrifice of the 
responsibility and the obligations of this great and ancient 
country. While we are ready to meet our colonies in 
every possible way, while the key of our colonial policy 
ought to be sympathy with their feelings, and an earnest 
endeavour to work in accordance with their predominant 
spirit, we must hold high the dignity of an ancient land, 
and we must remember what obligations lie upon one of 
the great Powers of Europe. And we cannot, even for so 
great an object as that which I am contemplating, con- 
sent to place the honour, the obligations, the reputation 
of this country even in the hands of a colonial legislature, 
still less at the mercy of any pushing adventurer who may 
desire to force on the hands of the British Government. 
We at home are bound, as I have said, to sympathise 
not only with the ordinary needs of our colonists, but 
with their spirit and their desires. You cannot rule them 
unless you understand their spirit ; you cannot afford to run 
counter to that spirit, except where the obligations of justice 
and of right come in. When that is the case, the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament at home must retain in their 
hands the final consideration of all those questions which 
are connected with the honour and the obligations of the 
country. One more word, ladies and gentlemen, upon a 
branch of this subject which I cannot altogether leave out. 
I have called your attention to the many and different 
races with which we have to deal. In many respects our 
dealings with them have been, I think, on the whole satisfac- 
tory. The French Canadians are as loyal to-day as the 
Canadians of British race. The last twenty or thirty years 
have done much to bind together the Dutch and the 
British ; that is, and it must be, the cardinal principle 
of our African policy. But when we come to deal with 
other races, there are not a few in this country who 
are apt, if I may use a common expression, to muddle 
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them all up in the vulgar and insulting expression of 
“niggers,” and to them the Indian, with his history 
of centuries upon centuries, is to be placed upon a 
level with the native races of Australia. Ladies and 
gentlemen, these races have differences amongst them- 
selves. They differ in infinite degrees and in many 
ways. They have a history of their own, and we are 
bound, in dealing with them and with their interests, to 
take that history and their present condition into our 
consideration. I know of hardly any political question 
more arduous than that of reconciling the just claims of 
our own fellow-countrymen, who have gone out from here 
to our colonies to develope their resources and to cultivate 
their products, with what is just and fair and reasonable 
and considerate towards the native races of those lands. 
It is a problem infinitely difficult, and, as I think, in- 
creasingly difficult, but it is one which must be faced, and 
it is one for which this nation will be held responsible 
when an account is taken ofall things that have been done 
in the world. And therefore it is of primary importance 
that you, who by your votes may have to deal with ques- 
tions of this kind, should impress upon yourselves the 
enormous, the unrivalled, responsibility which lies upon the 
British nation, to secure the welfare of the many millions 
of other races which God has brought under our rule. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Now, perhaps you may think that I have somewhat 
wandered from the topic with which I began. You 
may think that this disquisition upon the British Em- 
pire is not altogether in place in a discourse, the pri- 
mary object of which is to show what can be done by 
University Extension education for the training of the 
British citizen. I think that if you hold that opinion I 
have a good answer to give. I think that, if you once 
come to grasp the magnitude of the problems with which 
the British citizen has to deal, not only those great, diffi- 
cult, and important problems which lie at our own doors, 
which we see and of which we hear every day, and of 
which we have our own personal experience, but those 
other problems, at least as difficult, which are connected 
with that external Empire of which I have been speaking, 
you will then agree with me that no training can be super- 
fluous for those who have such duties to discharge. And 
it is because the fundamental principle of University 
Extension is, as I have always understood it, to bring the 
highest training, so far as may be, within the reach of the 
great mass of our people, that I believe that it has a peculiar 
function in preparing British citizens for the work which 
they have to do. I have touched upon these questions 
because they have largely occupied my mind for some 
years, and I think you will agree with me that to preserve 
such an Empire as ours, built up in so wondrous a fashion, 
the result of such gallant deeds, such heroic labours, such 
statesmanlike genius, and such administrative skill, is a 
task for which no preparation can be too thorough, no 
training too complete. I hold that the system of educa- 
tion which goes by the name of University Extension can 
do much to spread widely amongst us the means of that 
preparation and of that training; and therefore I submit 
to you, as the conclusion to which I desire to lead you, 
that that system has political uses which entitle it to the 
support of all who believe that the future of the country, 
which we all love so well, will depend upon the wisdom, and 
the justice, and the moderation of our imperial policy. 


The PRESIDENT tendered to Lord Ripon, in the name 
of the Society, their very heartiest thanks for his kindness 
in addressing them that afternoon, and urged all who had 
listened to him to lay to heart his wise words, with respect 
both to the purpose of education and to the political re- 
sponsibilities that were attached to British citizenship. 

Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, in seconding the motion, referred 
to Lord Ripon’s long and honourable career in the service 
of his country, and to the fact that he had been one of the 
founders of the London Society, and had throughout its 
history manifested the keenest interest in its welfare. 

+ The vote was cordially passed, as was also another, on 

.:the motion of the BISHOP OF STEPNEY, seconded by Sir 

¥; UGHTRED Kay SHUTTLEWORTH, to the Lord Mayor for 
granting the Society the use of the Hall that afternoon. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF ECONOMIC 
TEACHING IN LONDON. 


By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., 


Chairman of the Technical Education Board, London County 
Council. 


Rk. J. A. HOBSON’S article in the March number 
of this /owrnal usefully draws attention to the 
extent of our deficiencies in the provision of in- 

struction in Economics and Political Science. I want to 
emphasise this point with special reference to London. 
Here we have the popuiation of a kingdom, interested, as 
I believe, to an exceptionally large extent in economic 
and political questions, yet provided with a quite infini- 
tesimal amount of opportunities for serious instruction 
upon them. If we look through the prospectuses of last 
Session we find for the capital of the Empire, the centre 
of its legislation, administration, and justice, and the 
greatest commercial, shipping, and financial port of the 
world, a beggarly list of, I think, not more than half a 
dozen courses. At University and King’s Colleges, Pro- 
fessors Foxwell and Cunningham were squandering their 
very great powers on tiny handfuls of students. At the 
Birkbeck Institution and the City of London College, Mr. 
Armitage-Smith was giving an admirable grounding in 
Economics to fairly successful classes. Add to these the 
special lectures set on foot by the Institute of Bankers, 
and two or three sporadic University Extension courses, 
and we have, I think, exhausted the whole provision made 
in 1894-95 for the instruction in Economics of five millions 
of people, comprising one-tenth of the entire electorate of 
the country. 

This absence of any adequate provision for economic 
teaching in London is the more striking when it is com- 
pared with the great advance which the last four years 
have seen in the science teaching. The nine “ Poly- 
technics” which are now open in the metropolis are 
already spending, in the aggregate, over £100,000 a year, 
mostly on science and technology, though giving due 
attention also to art and commercial subjects. Both 
elementary and advanced instruction in most branches 
of natural science can now be obtained at low fees, in 
admirably equipped laboratories, in nearly all districts. 
Nor is higher work neglected. Some of the Polytechnics 
themselves are, I believe, doing work in Chemistry, Elec- 
tricity, and Engineering—to name only a few subjects— 
which may claim to be of a high University standard. In 
the Finsbury Technical College and the Central Insti- 
tution of the “City and Guilds,” moreover, we have a 
fully equipped technical University, so far as these sub- 
jects are concerned. Every grade is, indeed, now provided 
for, from the “pioneer” lectures so successfully given by 
Professor Vivian Lewes and others, to the highest original 
research work carried on in the laboratories at University 
College or South Kensington. 

Let us see what we need to make a beginning at a 
similar systematic provision of economic teaching. We 
should require, in the first place, a number of “ pioneer ” 
lectures, of the type described by Mr. Hobson, to draw 
attention to the subject. These should be given to popular 
audiences, as large as can be got, in one district after 
another. There should be, in the second place, a per- 
manent sessional course of first-rate economic lectures at 
every large educational institution, such as those given 
for many years past at the Birkbeck, in which the smaller 
number of really working students are taken through a 
good text-book. Finally, we must have a centre at which 
the one or two exceptional students from each district, 
after passing through this “ text-book” course, can meet 
to carry on their work into the higher branches of the 
subject ; where individual training ean be given in ori- 
ginal investigation and research ; and where specialised 
branches (such, for instance, as railway economics and 
the methods of statistics) can be dealt with. Even when 
we have all this, Economics will compare badly with 
Physics or Chemistry in the extent and variety of the 
provision made for the students. University Extension 


has, of late years, done so large a proportion of what- 
ever economic teaching has existed in the metropolis, 
that one naturally turns to it for help and leading in this 
matter. 

Unfortunately, it will be said, economic courses do not 
“pay.” This, however, is a characteristic which they 
share with practically all real educational work. I confess 
that I am inclined to look with grave suspicion on any 
educational institution which does not enjoy a_per- 
manent deficit, to be made up from other sources than 
students’ fees. Certainly, we must not expect any grade 
of our economic instruction to be self-supporting, any more 
than we expect any grade of our chemistry instruction to 
exist on the fees alone. How, then, can we get our 
economic teaching systematically provided ? 

I think that it can be done, and that without delay, if 
we will but call in two of the leading ideas of Political 
Economy itself, viz., Organisation and Division of Labour. 
I venture therefore to make some suggestions for the con- 
sideration of those who possess actual experience of the 
work. My leading idea is that, in Economics as in other 
branches of London education, there should be systematic 
graded organisation by subjects, working in conjunction 
with the existing local organisation by institutions. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to Economics, we 
ought, I suggest, to insist that the great bulk of the teach- 
ing should be provided out of their endowments, by the 
important “people’s universities,” the Polytechnics, which 
will, by 1897, have 50,000 regular students on their books. 
It is to these eleven great institutions, on which over half 
a million of capital has been sunk, that London must look 
for the greater part of the evening instruction of its citizens. 
It is these, in fact, that correspond, for the Londoner, to 
the University Extension Colleges, for which Mr. J. W. 
Headlam was pleading in the March number of this 
Journal. There is a common impression that their work 
is legally restricted to “technical” subjects. This is 
absolutely without foundation, and, as a matter of fact, 
there are at this moment economic courses at three or four 
of them. But we ought to urge them all to maintain, as a 
matter of course, a permanent sessional course of instruc- 
tion of the character that I have described. I should like 
to see the University Extension Council, as regards all the 
“humanistic” subjects, advising the Polytechnic Govern- 
ing Bodies, supplying the teachers, and, if need be, examin- 
ing their students, but not providing the funds. It is, I 
believe, very largely to University Extension that we must 
look to correct the almost inevitable bias of these institu- 
tions towards technical subjects. It is here that University 
Extension should find, in the future, what is perhaps its 
most valuable sphere. This does not imply any abandon- 
ment of the present organisation by Centres. Where there 
is no Polytechnic handy, these would naturally go on as 
before. Where there is a Polytechnic, it seems most de- 
sirable that the Extension courses should be given (as now 
at Chelsea) on its premises, or at any rate as part of its 
curriculum. 

The “ pioneer” short courses, of which half a dozen a 
year might usefully be given in various parts of London, 
I venture to hope that the Council itself could raise the 
money for, and undertake the management of. No 
organisation can do this work so well as University 
Extension. None could, I believe, so easily raise the 
£150 or £200a year required for this grade of instruction. 
But these “pioneer” courses, like those now given in 
Chemistry, must be carefully distinguished from the 
ordinary Centres. It would be essential that they should, 
in all cases, be deliberately planned and advertised with 
the special view of attracting students wot to the Centre 
but to the subject; and therefore, of passing on the rem- 
nant, at the end of each course, to the nearest organised 
economic text-book class. 

Finally we come to the central institution for higher 
instruction, special branches of the subject, and original 
research. ‘This, fortunately, is now provided, and in 
working order. The happy chance of a bequest, and the 
help of the Chamber of Commerce and the Society of 
Arts, have enabled the London School of Economics and 
Political Science to make, under the direction of Mr. 
W. A. S. Hewins, a highly successful start. Beginning 
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only in October last, the fact that it has already 300 
students goes to show that the demand is there, if only 
proper provision is made to supply it. Under such 
teachers as Messrs. Foxwell, Cunningham, Munro, Graham 
Wallas, Mackinder, Bowley, and the Director himself— 
to say nothing of special courses—the really serious 
student of economic or political science can pursue his 
studies, or make his researches, with the best guidance, 
in practically every branch of the subject. But it is highly 
desirable that the ‘“‘ London School” should not be diverted 
from its proper work, and especially that it should not 
trench upon the province of University Extension. It 
ought not to have to run the “pioneer” courses that are 
being called for in the different districts. It ought not to be 
called upon to meet the growing demand, from the Poly- 
technics and other local institutions, for what I have 
called “text-book” courses. Above all, it ought not to 
find it necessary to give instruction to elementary students 
at all—a work which should be done in each district of 
London, rather than at a central specialised institution. 
But Nature abhors a vacuum, even in Economics, and if 
there is no systematic provision made, either for the 
supply of pioneer courses or for permanent local instruc- 
tion, the London School of Economics will inevitably be 
pressed to meet the demand. 

It appears to me that the time has come to make a 
systematic organisation of economic teaching in London. 
The “Summer Meeting,” which the London School of 
Economics will conduct next August (and for which 
Toynbee Hall has kindly been lent), will include Con- 
ferences, at one or more of which the subject will probably 
be discussed. The “pioneer” work that I have described 
has got to be done by somebody, and the Polytechnics 
cannot be allowed to grow up with a warped and one- 
sided curriculum. If the Council of the University Exten- 
sion Society could see its way to keep even one lecturer 
permanently employed in “ pioneer” courses ; if it would 
systematically organise these so as to make them serve as 
“feeders” to the text-book courses in the neighbouring 
educational institutions; if, with this valuable consideration 
to offer, it would use its influence with those institutions 
(and call in that of other potent agencies) to get such 
courses made a permanent part of the local curriculum ; 
finally, if these were connected by scholarships with the 
central School, so that the picked students of each year 
could continue their studies, University Extension would 
have given London an educational organisation in eco- 
nomic teaching which would serve as a model to the 
world. 


THE PRODIGAL SUN. 


By F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. 


HAT youth is the period of enthusiasm is a suf- 
ficiently trite statement; when applied to the 
world, instead of to the individual, it becomes far 

truer. Youth may be the period of vain enthusiasm— 
vain, that is, to the world at large—but those enthusiasms 
which have flung an inert, nay, a resistent, planet forward 
down the path of progress have had their origins in men 
long past their youth. But when the world was young 
was it not more capable of enthusiasm ? 

The very rocks, long laid to rest, have been awakened 
from their beds to tell us how, in the beginning, things 
were done at a white heat ; that was long before we ma- 
chines of slow combustion had begun to work. In the 
early times of Auman history, the cooling process, which 
rendered man’s existence possible, had not reached the 
frosty lengths of to-day. Thanks to the higher tempera- 
ture, growth of all living things was greater ; witness the 
megatherium, the mastodon, and the sons of Anak. To- 
day a giant is an anachronism, and fails altogether to live 
up to his length. 

So too it was with mental growth. Most questions 
were literally burning questions, all to be solved, as all 
were solved, by the light of Nature. Ah, those primitive 
times! No need in those days to cry “ More light, more 


light.” Man had not then, as now, grown ashamed of his 
Mother, nor was he then hastily, apologetically, wiping 
the red from tooth and claw in order to render Her 
presentable. 

There arrived, however, a time in the cooling process 
when active volcanoes came to be rarities, and when, 
owing to the continuous but gradual fall of the thermo- 
meter, boots had to be invented. Boots were. Thus were 
discoveries made. After the “ bootless age,” as its philo- 
sopher Walkenfaust has well called it, disaster on disaster 
fellon man. Of these calamities the blackest, as far as 
we have any record, was the complete loss of the sense 
which had hitherto kept man in touch with Mother-Earth 
—the now totally extinct feeling, podopathy. From that 
time forth no man has ever felt the Earth as those 
early forefathers used to feel it ; the minatory tremblings, 
the thrill of joy as the sunlight greets it in the morning, 
the glorious reverberations called forth by its revolution, 
the mighty swirl due to its onward motion—all these and 
hundreds other have so long been lost to us that credulity 
has even been expressed concerning them. True these 
things are, nevertheless, and the little toe of primitive— 
that is, most primitive—man knew more of them than all 
the seismographs can ever hope to know. 

And so the world passed, from what our stupendous 
ignorance calls fetishism, to philosophy. Not, happily, at 
once to the cold grey nebular hypotheses of to-day—not to 
a philosophy in which the foundations of belief are laid in 
the shifting-sands of paradox and reiterated metaphor ; 
but toa philosophy so great, so noble, so all-embracing, 
that we of to-day can never hope to grasp it. Glimpses 
of this philosophy (how sadly debased and gnarled with 
age!) may be gained from one of the latter-day philo- 
sophers, Socrates. True is it, however, that this man, 
who suffered death because he could not be cock-sure 
(hence our salvation), lived long after the “ philosophy 
epoch” of which we spoke ; yet he caught its dying mes- 
sage, almost spent, as it ricocheted along the whispering- 
galleries of time, which are called Traditions. The last 
gleams of those ancient lights played round his head as 
though he wore a borrowed halo, like that which the hill- 
top wears at sunset, and the Hill-top Novel always. 

Thus we trace the history of decadence, or, as we prefer 
to phrase it, the course of the cooling process of the world 
down to so-called classical times. Here the everlasting 
verity of our research becomes manifest to every mind, 
especially the meanest. How coldand raw the world had 
now become! Genius had ceased to be universal. It 
required a syndicate to write Homer; and the ancient 
method of election to State offices by the spin of the coin, 
well enough when all men were geniuses, had to be 
abandoned. This mode of appeal to the goddess Chance 
still survives in the more secluded parts of great cities, 
although the law looks unfavourably upon its votaries, 
rightly seeking to confine this worship to the special 
temple known as Chancery, which is dedicated to the 
goddess. Cold and raw, you say, this classical period? 
Aye! in comparison to the past tropical times, but how 
genial when contrasted with to-day’s glacial epoch ! 

We have seen that in this temperate, or, as it used to 
be called, classical period, philosophy had become de- 
based. It dealt no longer with ideas and vortex rings— 
leastways its dealings were at best platonic. Its deca- 
dence obeyed the law of falling bodies, that when they 
fall they fall like Lucifer ; till at last it came to be held 
that the whole duty of man was to wrap up chaos in 
parcels with the silver-paper of words and the thread of 
argument. 

Bad indeed! But, if so, what word shall be applied to 
the philosophy of to-day? We still more degenerate sons 
of men are content to do nought but unwrap those same 
parcels by the aid of mighty engines which we exultingly 
make for the purpose. ‘The unwrapping process we 
naively call Discovery—how different from the process 
of True Discovery (already detailed in the case of 
boots) ! 

In some of these opened parcels we have found atoms 
and molecules, in another Evolution, and in a little one 
(untied only the other day) samples of argon, fresh now 
as when first gathered for the nurture of some infant Stoic 
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(as we learn from the note and feeding-bottle which ac- 
company it). 

How true was the Sage’s prophecy :—“ There is no- 
thing new under the sun”! He was, without doubt, 
thinking musingly upon the “a-rays” and their applica- 
tions to surgery, or possibly of the Armenian atrocities, 
specially of the interesting attempt to be made by the 
Sultan to suppress them by excluding Pach from his 
dominions. 

Dean Swift has urged, but only in a half-hearted way, 
that “ Homer was unacquainted with tea.” Had the Dean 
lived now, when the world-famed inscriptions and sym- 
bolistic drawings of Liptos have been deciphered, he would 
have felt constrained to make a public apology, by way of 
advertisement. Simple of explanation to the scientific 
mind are all these facts of the great knowledge possessed 
by the people who occupy the middle distance of Time’s 
picture, and who lived in what we have already called the 
“temperate period” (great only of course compared with 
our fast-dwindling pittance). The admission of the truth 
of our argument and the explanation of it are well summed 
up in the oft-quoted sentences—“‘ They do these things 
better in France” and “ They (these so-called ancients) 
did things with greater warmth because they had greater 
warmth with which to do them.” The sacred fire of life 
burned brighter then for the simple reason that the heat 
of combustion of the protoplasmic microsomata (the ex- 
pression was made in Germany from the “ elements” of 
the classical “ parcels”) was higher then than now. (By 
the term microsomata we naturally include ids, idants, 
determinants, and didn’ts.) 

Examples do not fail us. Adjectives no more fail us 
than they fail the maker of the ‘‘ Purple East” where so 
much trouble is brewing. Time alone fails us and is out 
of joint—further decadence !—to show on what a cheerless 
day the sun, or such as is left of it, sets now and totters 
falteringly over the horizon on the morrow. We should 
naturally pass to consider the coming century ; but its 
cold greyness chills us to the bone. Its fate is obscure as 
Jude, sombre as a Russian novel, sudden as a problem 
play, cold as “un anglais qui parle d’amour.” Let us 
leave it to its fate, the German Emperor, and the Nordau- 
weels. 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING. 


ed 


LTHOUGH the arrangements for the Meeting have 
made considerable progress, they are not yet com- 
plete. It has been found necessary to modify some- 

what the original plan, owing to the fact that some lec- 
turers whose presence and aid had been hoped for will 
be unable to take part in the Meeting. It is possible, 
however, to give in general outline the plan of the work, 
and the names of some of those who have already 
promised to lecture, although in many cases the exact 
titles of the lectures which they will give have not yet been 
decided upon. 

The general purpose of the lectures will be to study 
some of the influences that have moulded our national life 
in History, Literature, and Art; and the treatment of the 
several subjects will as far as possible be such as to illus- 
trate evolutionary growth. 

The inaugural meeting will be held on the evening of 
Thursday, July 30, when the students will be welcomed 
by Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, who will deliver 
a lecture on ‘‘ William Pitt the Son.” It is proposed, as 
was stated in the preliminary circular, to hold the long 
systematic courses and laboratory demonstrations as far 
as possible on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, giving up Wednesdays and Saturdays to miscel- 
laneous lectures, excursions, and conferences. There 
will be a general course of twelve lectures on ‘The 
Influence of Greece and Rome on Modern Life,” at which 
it is hoped all students will be present. It is intended 
that this course shall be given the first hour in the morning 
of each full working day, probably at 9.30, and that it shall 
consist of two lectures each on the influence of Greek 
Literature, Greek Art, Greek Philosophy, Roman Litera- 
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ture, Roman Civilisation, and Roman Law. Each pair of 
lectures will be given by a different lecturer, but the series 
will constitute one whole. At 11 on each full working day 
there will be a number of courses and laboratory demon- 
strations in different departments of study, each of twelve 
lectures, though each course will not necessarily be given 
entirely by the same lecturer. Amongst these full courses 
will be one on “Evolution,” consisting probably of three 
lectures on the Evolution of Land Areas (Geology), six 
on the Evolution of Life (Biology), and three on the Evo- 
lution of Primitive Art (Anthropology) ; a second on 
“The History of Europe in the 19th Century” (with 
special reference to the Foundation of the German 
Empire and the Unification of Italy); a third on “The 
Early Progress of English Poetry,” and probably others 
on some departments of Economics and of Art. 

Laboratory courses will also be arranged, but the details 
of these cannot be settled until it is known in what subjects 
there will be a sufficient number of students to render 
laboratory work possible. 

There will be in addition shorter courses on “The 
Great Days of Spain,” “The Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, with illustrations from East Anglia,” ““ The Monas- 
tic Institutions of East Anglia,” and other subjects. For 
students of biological science, Mr. W. Bateson, F.R.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, will conduct a special short 
course on “Some Problems of Species, and Practical 
Methods of Investigating them.” The object of this 
course will be to suggest problems for practical investiga- 
tion to those who have a general knowledge of Natural 
History and some leisure to devote to such pursuits. 
Professor A. C. Haddon, of Dublin, will give a special 
course on Anthropology. In the department of Educa- 
tion, Professor Rein, of Jena, will give a course on “The 
Herbartian System,” and Mr. J. A. Findlay on “ The 
Herbartian Doctrine in Relation to English Education.” 
It is hoped to arrange a course on “ The Scientific Study 
of Children,” and there will be single lectures and shorter 
courses on pedagogic topics. 

Apart from the official courses to be arranged by the 
Syndicate, special classes may be unofficially arranged if 
a sufficient number of students desire it for the study of 
particular languages, includinga colloquial study of French 
and German on the Gouin system. For these unofficial 
classes however there will be special fees to be arranged 
with the individual teachers. 

As was the case at the Summer Meeting in 1893, there 
will be special lectures by the Divinity Professors, 
arranged by the Rev. Professor Swete, Regius Professor 
of Divinity, the scheme of which is provisionally as 
follows : — 

The Principle of Development as seen in :— 

1. The Progress of Old Testament Revelation ; by 
Professor Ryle, D.D.; 
. The Early History of Christian Doctrine ; by Pro- 

fessor Stanton, D.D.; 

. The Early History of Christian Institutions ; by 

Professor J. Armitage Robinson, B.D. 

In addition to this more systematic work there will be 
a number of single lectures, including a popular lecture 
twice in each week. Lectures will also be given on the 
Colleges of Cambridge, with visits to the chief College 
and University buildings. 

Amongst those who will lecture at the Meeting in ad- 
dition to the names already given are the following :— 

Dr. Jebb, M.P., Regius Professor of Greek ; Professor 
Macalister ; Dr. Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine Art ; 
Dr. Verrall; the Rev. Dr. Cunningham ; the Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence ; Mr. F. W. H. Myers; Mr. Arthur Sidgwick ; 
Mr. J. W. Clark; Mr. J. R. Tanner; Mr. M. E. Sadler ; 
Mr. J. W. Headlam ; Mr. J. Churton Collins; Mr. H. J. 
Boyd Carpenter; Mr. A. J. Grant; Mr. H. Yule Oldham; 
Mr. D. H. S. Cranage ; Mr. Graham Wallas; Dr. Man- 
dello, of Buda-pesth; Dr. C. W. Kimmins; Mr. E. A. 
Parkyn ; Mr. I. Gollancz; Mr. J. H. Rose. This is not 
a complete list, but is sufficient to shew that the Meeting 
will prove an extremely attractive one. 

It is hoped that the complete programme may be ready 
for publication in pamphlet form (price 7d., post free) by 
May I. 
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A DIALOGUE OF THE DAY 
IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


[From the Westminster Gazette.] 


——_S— 


E were just four, seated inevitably close in one 
of those ingeniously maladroit compartments 
known by the name of a “ corridor-carriage,” 

where space and air and privacy are sacrificed to an 
embarrassing superfluity of doors. 

“Quite a snug party,” says the Man Opposite Me. He 
spoke briskly, and looked aggressively alert. He was 
smartly dressed, with a smooth tall hat, and with velvet 
cuffs and collar to his coat, and his air, his accent, and 
his bags alike betrayed the Commercial Traveller. 

“Yes, we could make up a rubber,” I replied. 

Why, Heaven knows, except that I had just won a 
college tournament, and that whist was running in my 
mind. 

“Do you know, sir,” said the Man Next Me, a puffy- 
looking fellow, who had persecuted his porter with ques- 
tions till the train left the platform, and had then drawn 
up the window in his face—“‘do you know that it is 
illegal to play cards in the train ?” 

“T neither know nor care,” I answered, not so politely 
as an Oxonian should. The truth was that the man’s 
appearance irritated me. He wore a wideawake hat, and 
looked arrogantly sleek, and from time to time he put a 
lozenge in his mouth. 

“ How old are you?” he retorted. 

Entrenched in dignity, I did not reply. 

“ Are you one of the students at this place?” he con- 
tinued. We were just steaming out of the Oxford station. 

“T am a member of the University,” I answered curtly, 
and then the Man Opposite Me happily interposed. 
“Come, now, let’s each guess what the other is,” he sug- 
gested ; “not at all a bad game to pass the time with. 
I have often known it lead to making friends.” 

“T should have thought,” said the Man in the Far 
Corner, who had thitherto kept silence and studied the 
papers on his knee, “that it would far more often lead to 
making enemies.” 

“Do you suppose you could guess what I am?” asked 
the Man Next Me, with a truculent glance round the 
compartment. 

“T shouldn’t mind betting you were some kind of 
lawyer,” said the Commercial Traveller persuasively. 

“No,” said I, with the unerring instinct of dislike. “ He 
is not a lawyer ; he is a Philanthropist.” 

“How did you guess that?” said the puffy man, with 
some surprise. 

“He guessed it by your treatment of the porter,” said 
the Commercial Traveller, with a wink at me. 

“No,” said I, for I could not resist the temptation ; “if 
you wish to know, I guessed it by your hat.” 

The Commercial Traveller laughed so genially that my 
heart warmed towards him and my prejudice against his 
profession waned. 

“T represent,” said the Man Next Me, with supercilious 
emphasis, “the League for Promoting Charity Among 
University Men in the East End, and I have just been 
giving an address on the subject in the Common Room of 
St. John’s.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, as politely as I could. 

“But I am not aware that there is anything in my 
appearance to suggest my calling,” he continued, and he 
clenched his teeth as if he thought we were all about to 
beg. “Should yow have put me down as a philanthropist, 
sir?” he added, leaning forward and addressing the Man 
in the Far Corner. 

“Quite the contrary,” said the Man in the Far Corner. 
“T took you for an official of the C. O. S.” 

“Well, now we know your trade,” said the Commercial 
Traveller gaily, “suppose you set to work to find out 
mine?” 

“Yours? You're a Bagman,” said the Philanthropist, 
without a moment’s pause.— 


“Charity,” said the Man in the Far Corner, softly, 


“would call him a Commercial Traveller, I think.” 


“And as for you,” went on the Philanthropist, turning 
defiantly on me, “ you’re an Oxford student. One can tell 
it by your manners at a glance.” 

“Yes, an Undergraduate,” said the Man in the Far 
Corner, as if his concurrence settled the question. 

“Pray, how do you know that?” I asked him, pointedly 
ignoring the Philanthropist. 

“By ycur age,” he answerd. 
graduate can look so young.” 

Here the Commercial Traveller ayain laughed hilari- 
ously, and I felt my prejudice against his class revive. 

“Well, as we are all dealing in personalities 
began. 

“And a jolly good game too,” shouted the Commercial 
Traveller, as we rushed into a tunnel ; and he slapped me 
on the knee. 

“ Perhaps we might ask you what your profession is?” 
I continued, addressing myself to the Man in the Far 
Corner with increased reserve, when we came out. 

“Oh, but you have to guess,” he answered. “At least, 
that, I understand, is the principle of the game.” 

There was nothing obviously to mark him. His luggage 
was considerable. A bag, an umbrella, a fur coat, an 
air-cushion, a rug, a flask, a packet of sandwiches, a 
Bradshaw, a wooden case labelled “glass,” a book of 
Ruskin’s, and a volume of Stubbs, lay round him on the 
seat. The labels on his bag bore many names—Carlisle 
and Canterbury, Durham and Penzance. 

“To give you a clue,” he murmured, looking up pen 
in hand from the papers on his knee, “I don’t mind 
telling you that I’m something of you all rolled into 
one.” 

“To you travel, 
inquired. 

‘“A thousand miles a week,” he answered promptly. 

“ Are you engaged in public work ?” asked the Philan- 
thropist. 

“Day and night,” he replied with sad conviction. 

“You are not a Don, are you?” I suggested. 

“Tn lucid intervals,” he said, “ I am.” 

“Do you address meetings, sir?” the Philanthropist 
rejoined. 

‘““T address them,” he answered, “for at least four hours 
every day.” 

“What class of people do you speak to?” asked the 
Commercial Traveller. 

“* All classes,” he said wearily—‘“mill-hands and school- 
mistresses, duchesses and clerks.” 

“ And what do you speak about?” I chimed in. 

‘““ Almost everything,” he answered as he let the window 
down. “This is Leamington—I get out here. Does 
anybody else?” 

I was going to Shrewsbury, and said so. 

“ Are you?” he answered cordially. “I shall be there 
at eight to-night.” 

“T am delivering an address at Manchester this even- 
ing,” said the Philanthropist. 

“ Ah! so am I,” he answered, “ to-morrow afternoon.” 

“IT go to Lincoln,” said the Commercial Traveller. 

“Then look out for me on Friday,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘Porter, put that luggage on a cab for the Town 
Hall. Iam sorry you gentlemen can’t find out my trade. 
Take care of that case, porter, it’s full of slides.” 

“Then youre a lecturer,” cried the Philanthropist ex- 
citedly. 

The man now upon the platform smiled. 

“Primrose League!” exclaimed the Traveller, catching 
up the scent. 

“ Church defence !” contended the Philanthropist. 

“ Or Teetotal!” cried the Traveller still louder. 

“Imperial Feder——” the Philanthropist began as the 
train started ; but the man upon the platform shook his 
head to all. 

As we moved away, however, an inspiration seized me. 
I bounded from my seat, and, flinging myself across the 
Philanthropist’s body, thrust my head out of the window 
and bawled without reserve: “‘ You’re a University Exten- 
sion Lecturer.” 

I could not hear his answer, but I saw him faintly 
nodding down the line. 


“ No one but an Under- 


ET | 


sir?” the Commercial Traveller 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
READING. 


COLLEGE, 


HE first meeting of the Governors under the Articles 
of Incorporation took place in the College Hall, 
on Saturday, March 7, at 2.45. There were 

present :— 

Perpetual Governors : Earl Northbrook, Lord Lieutenant of 
Hants and Chairman of the Hampshire County Council; Viscount 
Valentia, M.P., Chairman of the Oxfordshire C.C. ; Sir John 
Mowbray, Bart., M.P.; Dr. Paget, Dean of Christ Church ; 
Mr. W. G. Mount, M.P., Chairman of the Berks C.C. ; Mr. 
Owen Ridley, Mayor of Reading ; Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A., 
Principal of the College. 

Representative Governors, elected by the Berkshire County 
Council: Mr. W. H. Dunn, Sir W. W. Hunter, Colonel C. G. 
Edwards, Mr. J. H. Fellowes, Rev. J. W. Spurling, Mr. A. R. 
Tull, Mr. Thomas Latham, and Mr. H. D. de Vitré. 

Elected by the Oxfordshire County Council : Lord Saye and 
Sele, Mr. G. H. Morrell, Mr. A. C. Forbes, Mr. P. J. D. 
Wykeham, Mr. J. Darell Blount, Mr. A. Brakspear, and the 
Rev. H. G. Nind. 

Elected by the Reading Town Council: Aldermen Blandy, 
J. Dymore Brown, Messer, and W. B. Monck, Councillors Field, 
Martin, Milsom, jun., Parfitt, Walters, and Wellman, Rev. W. 
C. Eppstein (Head Master of Reading School), Mr. JeeiM: 
Guilding, Mr. F. L. Weale, Mr. W. Ravenscroft, and Mr. S. 
S. Stallwood. 

Life Governors: Mr. Alfred Palmer and Mr. M. J. Sutton. 

Annual Governors: Mrs. Beaumont, Mr. F. J. Blandy, Mr. 
W. J. Brain, Rev. Canon Cromwell, Rev. A. H. Cunningham, 
B.A., Dr. Hurry, Miss Lacy, Dr. Price, Miss Ratcliffe, Dr. 
Shettle, Mr. C. Slaughter, Mr. C. S. Smith, Miss White, and 
Mr. Theo. H. White. 

Lord Northbrook was asked to preside, and Mr. F. H. 
Wright to act as the Secretary of the meeting. 

The following resolutions were carried :— 

Proposed by Lord Northbrook, and seconded by the 
Mayor of Reading, “That the Right Hon. the Lord 
Wantage, V.C., K.C.B., be elected President of the College 
for the ensuing year.” 

Proposed by Sir John Mowbray, and seconded by Ald. 
H. B. Blandy, “That this meeting, so far as it lawfully 
can and may, confirms the appointment of Mr. Halford 
John Mackinder, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
as Principal of the College.” 

Proposed by the Rey. J. W. Spurling, and seconded by 
Dr. Shettle, “That Mr. F. J. Blandy be elected Treasurer 
of the College for the ensuing year.” 

Proposed by Lord Valentia, and seconded by Mr. M. J. 
Sutton, “That the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, be elected Visitor of the College.” 

Proposed by Alderman Messer, and seconded by Mr. 
C. S. Smith, “That Mr. Ernest Francis, A.C.A., of 38, 
Friar-street, Reading, be elected Auditor for the ensuing 
year at such remuneration as the Council may hereafter 
determine.” 

The Chairman announced that the following election of 
Councillors had been notified to him by the groups of 
Representative Governors under Article 26 (4) :—By the 
representatives of the Berkshire County Council, Mr. W. 
H. Dunn and the Rev. J. W. Spurling; by the representa- 
tives of the Reading Town Council, Aldermen Messer 
and Monck; by the representatives ‘of the Oxfordshire 
County Council, Lord Saye and Sele ; and by the repre- 
sentatives of the Hampshire County Council, Mr. J. 
Bonham Carter. 

The Court then proceeded to elect by ballot ten other 
members of Council, the Rev. J. W. Spurling and Mr. W. 
B. Monck being nominated by the Chairman as scru- 
tineers. The following were elected :—for two years, the 
Right Hon. Viscount Valentia, Messrs. H. Sutton, W. 
Palmer, Owen Ridley, and M. J. Sutton; for one year, 
Messrs. J. H. Fellowes, E. Gardner, W. Ravenscrott, G: 
S. Smith, and Theo. H. White. 

The following Resolution passed by the Council of the 
College at the last meeting preceding the incorporation of 
the College was read :— 

“Proposed by Mr. 
Ravenscroft, ‘That the existing institution known as the. 
University Extension College, Reading, be transferred to 


Martin, and seconded by Mr... 


the new association when incorporated, which is to_be 
named the same title, viz., the University Extension Col- 
lege, Reading, and that when such incorporation has been 
completed, all the property and effects of the existing in- 
stitution shall be handed over to the new association 
which shall carry on the work thereof.’” 

The following resolution was also carried :—Proposed 
by Mr. W.H. Dunn, and seconded by Councillor Martin, 
“ Pursuant to the powers and provisions contained in the 
memorandum of association (Paragraph 3, Clause K), and 
of all other powers (if any), it is hereby resolved that the 
University Extension College, incorporated on the 4th of 
January, 1896, do take over and carry on the work for- 
merly carried on by the said College previously to the in- 
corporation thereof, and further to take over all such of 
the property of the said College as can legally be trans- 
ferred as from the date of the said incorporation, and that 
all necessary further acts, deeds, transfers, assignments, 
or other assurances (if any), shall be made, done, and 
executed for effectually vesting such property in the said 
newly incorporated College.” 

The Court terminated with a vote of thanks to Lord 
Northbrook for presiding, proposed by Lord Saye and 
Sele, and seconded by Mr. Morrell, M.P. 

Later in the afternoon, Professor York Powell, in dis- 
tributing the prizes for the past year, said it gave him 
special pleasure to be present on such an important day 
in the annals of the College, in which for two reasons he 
was particularly interested—first, because it was closely con- 
nected with his own University and his own College ; and, 
secondly, because long ago, when the University Extension 
scheme was first started, he ventured to hope, and he ex- 
pressed the hope to Mr. Sadler, that one of the fruits of 
the movement, which he could ‘not help foreseeing was 
one of great importance, would be the establishmentof 
an institution such as that of which they were now so 
proud. They who had helped on the College—whether 
as its promoters, or as teachers, or as students—had done 
a great work, not only for education in Reading but for 
education all over England. They were engaged in a 
work the importance of which it was not easy to foresee, 
and in the course of the knowledge he had ascertained 
before his visit—for he had kept in touch with what had 
been done there —and in the course of his visit, he could 
not help noticing several things which filled him with 
great hope for the future of the institution. In the first 
place, it seemed of exceeding good augury that they should 
have been able to start an institution which should embrace 
so many of the best and highest features of an ideal 
University. They possessed what he could not help 
thinking of the first importance in connection with the 
education of the English people in the future. They had 
managed to overcome many of the difficulties which 
naturally beset the foundation of such an institution, and 
they had managed to combine under one management 
the two sides of education—the side which had to do with 
letters and with art, and the side which had to do with 
science. It had been the opinion of those best entitled to 
judge that neither of those two sides of education could 
be safely neglected, and that they should to a certain 
extent be considered together. The scientific side=might 
receive help from the artistic and literary side, and the 
literary and artistic side must be always having recourse to 
the scientific side. Again, he could not help remarking 
that the foundation of that institution had called forth, 
and was still calling forth, an amount of local patriotism 
and pride, which was one ‘of the qualities that bad hitherto 
been lacking in many of their large towns. He hoped that 
not only education, but municipal life and life generally in 
the town of Reading might be very much improved by the 
existence of that College, and that their lives might be 
made not only wiser but happier by reason of the local 
spirit and the local feeling which an institution of that sort 
seemed to be calling forth, When one went abroad one 
could not help seeing the immense and mighty results 
which local patriotism had called forth in the past ; and 
some of those results, at all events, were not beyond their 
reach in England to-day. They could only be achieved 
and obtained by the existence of institutions such as that, 
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which would foster wisely the feeling of pride they all felt for 
their own city or for the place which was dear to them by 
associations and by residence. He was of course particu- 
larly interested in the manner in which history was being 
taught there, and the answers to his enquiries were most 
satisfactory. Efforts were being made not only in the 
direction of giving a thorough historical training, but also 
in the promotion of that real historical spirit which did not 
consider history as a mere matter of books, or a mere 
matter of facts and dates. Facts and dates were of course 
all-important, but it did not follow that all facts were en- 
closed in books. History to be of any use must be scientifi- 
cally conducted and scientifically based. The method of 
history was not different from the method of physical 
science, and it could only be properly taught so long as 
that method was being distinctly followed. The historian 
required to train himself in the patient observation and 
collection of facts, and then in the higher task of trying to 
put together those facts, and to see what their real mean- 
ing was. History did not consist only in knowing the order 
of events in the past, but largely in trying to make out the 
meaning of those events ; and there was no better training 
for the real pursuit of the study than an intelligent know- 
ledge of local history. He was very pleased when he found 
that their teacher in history was throwing his energies in 
that direction, that he was endeavouring to lay the foun- 
dation for a real, sound, scientific history of Reading, and 
of the institutions connected with it. The English were 
more fortunate than most peoples, owing to their insular 
position, in having great stores of evidence of the past— 
town and parish records, and records of institutions ; in 
all these various departments Reading offered a splendid 
field for the investigator. The documents were there ; all 
they wanted was to have their meaning drawn out of them. 
A complete history of England in any department, whether 
it were economic, political, architectural, or otherwise, 
must be based upon the accurate collection and tabulation 
of local facts ; without those it was completely useless. 
The history students at the Reading College might there- 
fore do a great deal, not only for the history of their town, 
but also for the history of England. He desired to say also 
a few words upon the connection of history with other 
branches of study. A careful study of history was uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best preparation for politi- 
cal life. By that he did not mean fitting persons to be mem- 
bers of Parliament, but in fitting them to be good citizens ; 
such study would teach them to avoid those errors into 
which all unskilled persons fell when they dealt with the 
practical management of local business, and show them 
that a great many of the problems which were before them 
had been solved in various ways in the past, that there 
had been a better way of solving them and a worse way, 
and that it was as easy and as convenient in most cases to 
take the better way. Whether the man was to be a simple 
voter taking an interest in the affairs of his village, of his 
society, of his trade union, or of the particular town or 
division in which he resided, a careful and unprejudiced 
study of history was an excellent thing. Those persons 
who did not take care to give themselves that sort of 
training would not prove the most useful members of the 
community. He further desired to say a word with regard 
to the connection between history and art. The history 
of art was not only an artistic subject, a subject which 
dealt with art ; it also dealt with history. History helped 
the artist by placing at his disposal information with 
respect to the past, and while the purposes of art were 
very different from those of history, there was no doubt 
that the historian had a great deal to learn from the 
various modes in which the spirit of the times expressed 
itself in art. He did not think, therefore, that a great art 
school would lose by being closely connected with an in- 
stitution in which history was scientifically studied. There 
were two or three other matters of a more directly practical 
nature on which he had a word to say. There was a need 
for a good historical library in the College. It was im- 
possible under any conditions that history could be really 
profitably or well studied without access to a good collec- 
tion of books, and it ought to be the endeavour of those 
connected with the institution to supply the historical 
student with his laboratory, which was in the first place a 


collection of books. Secondly, he hoped that all effort 
would be made to teach the student that not only in books 
-—although books were very important—was history to be 
learned, but that architecture, that art, that the institutions 
of the place, all had an interest for the historian. A visit 
to the historical monuments in the district would be of 
great service in this connection. Again, one of the most 
powerful auxiliaries of a history school was a good mu- 
seum, and therefore in maintaining their local museum, 
in doing all that could be done to foster local archaeology, 
they were doing their very best for the promotion of his- 
torical study in the College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAA 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—As the working Secretary of a Committee for 
carrying on Technical Instruction in a large village in Sussex, I 
have read with great interest Mr. Churton Collins’ plea for 
literature and Mr. Cotes’ letter on the limitations of County 
Councils in respect to subjects for instruction, both in the 
February number of your /owrna/. I should like, if it would 
not occupy too much space, to relate my experience of scientific 
instruction in this village. 

My Committee received the munificent grant of £100 from 
the County Council for the purpose of instructing our village men 
‘‘in the principles of science and art applicable to industries, 
and in the application of special branches of science and art to 
specific industries and employments.” It was resolved to employ 
paid qualified teachers for the wood-carving and metal-work 
classes that had teen started some years before by a private 
gentleman, and fo institute a series of lectures on various scien- 
tific subjects, according to the list sent for our guidance. We 
considered that there was a demand for instruction of some sort, 
and the fact that at the first three lectures (on Sound, Light, and 
Heat) there was an average attendance of 80 seemed to bear out 
this belief. But the attendances dwindled away steadily, till one 
night the audience consisted of the young man at the door, one 
elderly lady, the Chairman of my Committee, and myself—that 
is to say, two women, a clergyman, and a wine-merchant. The 
subject was ‘* How to Drain a House Scientifically.” My Com- 
mittee therefore came to the conclusion that it was useless to 
spend money in engaging London lecturers, and the scientific 
course was ended abruptly. I was left wondering whether Uni- 
versity Extension (had we been in a position to try it) would not 
have benefited our working-men more than Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

The question appeared to me thus :—“‘ Is a special or a general 
culture the more valuable to the imperfectly educated classes ?” 

Our working-men are chiefly specialists. They are agricultural 
labourers, bricklayers, and carpenters; as in other places they 
are miners or mechanics. What more natural than to suppose 
that the kind of knowledge which they already possessed gave 
the best ground on which to raise our superstructure of scientific 
theory—that instruction in their own special subjects would 
benefit them most, by showing them the ‘‘ why ” of the things 
that they knew (unreasoningly) ‘‘ how” todo? Accordingly the 
labourers and farmers had instruction offered them in the forma- 
tion of soils, the action of water, the applicability of certain 
chemical manures to certain soils ; the bricklayers, carpenters, 
and builders had opportunities of studying the laws of building 
construction and the best hygienic domestic arrangements. 

With what result? They scorned one teacher because (as they 
use the term) he was not himself a working-man—therefore how 
should ke know? They were offended at another because he 
spoke of the sin of **scamping” work that was to be concealed 
from sight. The customs handed down from their great grand- 
fathers were good enough for them. They did not in the least 
care to know why a heavy soil should be ploughed before the 
frosts set in, or why a beam placed on its edge will sustain a 
weight that it cannot bear when laid flat. Subjects that may be 
called ‘‘ pure” science aroused a faint degree of interest, but the 
moment that science received a special application to their own 
employments they desired to hear no more of it. They rested 
satisfied with the ‘‘ how ” already understood, and felt no con- 
cern about the ‘‘ why.” Thus the Technical Instruction, or 
special culture, offered to our working people at considerable 
cost, failed of its object. 

flad the rules of the County Council permitted us to offer 
them courses of University Extension lectures on non-scientific 
subjects—subjects on which they knew nothing—I am inclined 
to believe that a greater degree of success would have been 
gained. One man pleaded with me for history ; another ‘‘ could 
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have sat all day listening to anything about literature.” The 
tendency of such subjects is certainly to widen the mental horizon, 
while the tendency of the subjects permitted by our Councils is 
—TI speak very humbly—to keep the mind within definite bounds, 
subject to laws. Any course of teaching that makes for general 
culture, so opening to the partially educated a wider range of 
thought, and giving a more liberal scope for the mind’s labour, 
is—I hold—more likely to prove beneficial to those whose lives 
are run into one narrow groove. 

To take pleasure in the purely intellectual is, at first sight, the 
most unlikely thing for our village men to do; but surely the 
habit of mind can be taught. The days are gone by when one 
need plead the value of fiction-study, with which I would begin 
my attempt at general culture for such people as ours. One of 
the most eloquent of our Oxford lecturers, and another, equally 
admirable, from Cambridge, have spoken to us of the love of 
stories, of the romantic or the dramatic, being one of the primal 
instincts of our nature—as old as the world itself. Therefore I 
would appeal to so primitive a taste when endeavouring to give 
general culture to the minds of working people, whoare, in many 
ways, so much like children in their views of things. A lecture 
on David Copperfield or Barnaby Rudge, if treated as our Uni- 
versity Extension lecturers know so well how to treat them, 
would do far more for them mentally than half a dozen lectures, 
however well illustrated, on such a topic as Sound. It is not 
so much the actual story that instructs and cultivates the ignorant 
mind— the story is the lure to arrest the attention ; it is the side- 
lights, the influence of thoughts and of characters, that give the 
wider view and habit of mind that is culture. Reading is not 
enough alone ; the personal teacher is required to give under- 
standing of what has been read. 

The working classes are becoming a tremendous power in the 
land ; it should therefore be our aim to withhold no form of in- 
struction from them that is calculated to give breadth of view, 
and to yield to them their full share in the inheritance bequeathed 
us by the noble lives and intellects of the Past. University Ex- 
tension, in providing for both scientific and literary study, is 
doing this good work far more effectually than the narrower Tech- 
nical Instruction. 


Yours faithfully, 
CATHARINE PULLEIN. 
Crowborough Cross, 
Sussex. 


THE FUNCTION AND CONDUCT OF THE CLASS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—I hope you will allow me space to make a very 
brief answer to the letter of ‘‘ A Canterbury Student” in your 
issue of last month. It seems well that I should do so, since my 
name is prominently mentioned in the letter. 

** A Canterbury Student” entirely misconceives the tone and 
conclusion of my paper to which he refers. I myself said that all 
or nearly all the success or failure of the class depended on the 
lecturer himself, and I attributed my own sense of partial failure 
to my own faults as a conductor of the class. I certainly neither 
said, nor implied, nor have I ever felt, that ‘‘ conversation” or 
‘*questions”’ in class indicated a ‘‘ condescension” on the part of 
the lecturer. I merely took the fact (I think it is the admitted 
experience of most lecturers) that questions are not often asked in 
class, and tried to account for it, and considered possible remedies 
for what I regarded as a misfortune. 

_May I add that, as I read the report of the debate (at which, 
unfortunately, I was not able to be present), it seemed to me that 
the most important truth came from Mr. Boas when he said that 
the class, if it is to be successful, needs as careful preparation as 
the lecture itself. The real difficulty is to find, during a Term of 
heavy work, the time and energy for such preliminary preparation ; 
but it is, I am sure, on this that the utility, the spontaneity, and 
the ‘* conversational” possibilities of the class depend. The dis- 
cussion has been of use to me in stimulating me to further efforts 
in this direction that have resulted, I think, in greater success. I 
hope it may have been equally useful to others. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. J. GRANT. 


MUNICIPAL AID TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—Will you allow me to thank the Local Secre- 
taries who have kindly responded to my query in the March 
number of the Jowrna/. 

I have had replies from six Centres which have received 
local aid of the kind specified. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. JENNINGS, 
Hon. Sec., Harrogate Centre. 
7, Alexandra Road, Harrogate. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


Aan Sees Seen 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries Jor this 
column. 


Colchester (C).—For some time past it has been the great 
wish of University Extension workers here to arrange for some 
continuity of work, but hitherto, principally for financial reasons, 
it has been found impossible. We have therefore gladly availed 
ourselves of the Alternative Scheme for Sessional Certificates lately 
put forward by the Syndicate. Last Term’s work consisted of a 
course on Greek History by Mr. Grant, and this Term a small 
class of eight students is continuing the subject from the point at 
which the lectures left it—still working under Mr. Grant’s direc- 
tion, and using his syllabus (course II.) as the basis of their work. 
Weekly meetings are held at which papers are read dealing with 
the subject-matter in the syllabus for the week ; then the questions 
are discussed and any points of difficulty that may arise. The 
papers are sent as usual to the lecturer for his criticism and correc- 
tion, and he writes a general report on the work submitted to him. 
A paper in the Higher Local Examination, and, in the case of 
candidates for honours, an original essay, will complete the work 
prescribed in the Alternative Scheme. The class of course is 
small—a course of Geology lectures by Mr. Garwood is going on 
at the same time—but it is hoped that some really good work is 
being done, and the students express satisfaction at pursuing 
further the study of a subject which had aroused great interest, and 
which could not be dealt with at all completely in twelve lectures. 

Another class has arisen out of the Greek History lectures, 
which, though not directly University Extension work, is intimately 
connected with it. A wish having been expressed by several 
students to study Greek authors in the original, Mr. Douglass 
Round (late of Trinity College, Cambridge) most kindly under- 
took to instruct a class in the Greek language. About ten stu- 
dents have met each week since the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term ; they are most enthusiastic, and already good progress 
has been made. A certain amount of grammar, exercises, &c., 
is done weekly, and Herodotus is read, the choice of this author 
having been determined by his connection with our first course 
of Greek History. 

As the conditions in Colchester must be very similar to those 
existing in many other places, it is hoped that other Centres may 
be induced by this example to make the same experiments. 


Exeter (C).—A few lines about a very successful attempt at 
co-operative travelling on a small scale, made by our Students’ 
Association, may be an encouragement to other similar bodies, 
In connection with Mr. Seaman’s course on Greek Art and Social 
Life, we determined to visit the British Museum, and Mr. 
Seaman most kindly promised to act as guide. By special 
arrangement, we were allowed to travel on the day before Lord 
Mayor’s Day at excursion prices, by the train after the excursion 
one. Twenty-eight started about six in the evening, in four 
reserved compartments. Those who had friends made their own 
arrangements in town, but seventeen went in two private omni- 
buses to an excellent old-fashioned hotel near the Museum.- 
Next morning at ten we went to Toynbee Hall, and were most 
kindly shown all over it and the neighbouring Students’ Homes, 
which stirred up many longing desires for the same kind of 
institution in Exeter. At two we met Mr. Seaman, and had a 
delightful two hours in the Museum, returning to Exeter by 
a train arriving at half-past nine ; at Waterloo I heard eager 
orders being given for tea-baskets at Salisbury. The most 
interesting item of information is yet to come. The whole 
charge for travelling, bed, and three meals, was 17s. 6d. per 
head, though the ordinary third class s¢g/e fare is 14s. 4d. ! 
Besides the educational gain of our expedition, it has left a very 
pleasant memory of wniversal friendliness and readiness to be 
pleased. 


Hampstead (L).—The present is the most prosperous Session 
we have ever been able to record. Our lectures are on Archi- 
tecture—ten on English Architecture, ten on Eastern and 
Western, and five Summer excursions to Croydon, Eton and 
Windsor, Dunstable, Audley End and Saffron Walden, and 
Canterbury respectively. We had an audience averaging 100 
throughout the autumn, and 28 successful candidates at the 
examination, II in honours. During the Lent Term our audience 
has only been about 50, of whom 14 are qualified for the examina- 
tion. This is however a better record than usual. 

Our Students’ Association has also flourished, and fortnightly 
excursions to churches of interest have been found very popular 
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and helpful. These expeditions require a good deal of careful 
organisation, and the success of this part of our work is largely 
due to the energy of our Secretary, Miss Mary White. The Com- 
mittee have just drawn up a formal constitution which they are 
going to present at a General Meeting of the Association in May ; 
this they trust will tend to secure the permanence of the work. 

We are trying a new plan this Term for the help and encourage- 
ment of the examination candidates. We have collected the best 
weekly papers sent in during the Term, and are circulating them 
among the ‘‘ real” students. 


Newark (C).—At a meeting of the Gilchrist Local Com- 
mittee held on March 3 it was decided, if possible, to re- 
establish Extension lectures in the Michaelmas Term. <A 
Society was formed, with membership of a guinea, which in- 
cludes three course tickets and the right to purchase others at a 
reduced rate. The price of an ordinary course ticket will be 
7s. 6d., but a number will be issued at 2s. 6d. to dona-fide 
working-men or women, teachers, and others. Several appli- 
cations have already been received for these cheap tickets. 


Scarborough (C).—We are at present trying a rather novel 
experiment here, which may prove of interest and perhaps ser- 
vice to other Centres similarly situated. Our custom for many 
years has been to have a repeated course each Term in order 
to meet the needs of the different sections of our townspeople, 
some of whom prefer afternoon lectures, while others are only 
able to attend in the evening. But recently our evening courses 
have not been so well attended as in past years, and we were 
also extremely anxious to break new ground and touch a wider 
circle, Wetherefore joined hands withan energetic Committee who 
for two or three winters have been arranging isolated and 
popular science lectures with great success. A large Hall was 
secured, and very popular methods of advertisement adopted, and 
the Science Lectures Committee came forward with a substantial 
guarantee in order to secure us from loss and enable us to issue 
some Is. and 2s. 6d. course-tickets. By Dr. Roberts’ advice it 
was decided that the lectures should consist of two short courses 
in sequence, but by different lecturers, the object being to stimu- 
late fresh interest at the crucial middle period of a twelve-lecture 
course. Mr. Yule Oldham gave the first division with great 
success to an average audience of 203, the subject being 
The Discovery of the Indies. Mr. Boyd Carpenter has now 
given the first two lectures for the second division, The Makers 
of British India, his average attendance so far being 250. 
The connection between the two divisions seems an excellent 
one, and the students will of course by the new regulations take an 
examination and receive certificates on the two courses, counted 
as one incontinuity. We think there is no doubt as to the value 
of this experiment for the purpose of arousing fresh interest. We 
have certainly touched a much wider circle than ever before. A 
large number of men are among the audiences, several of whom 
definitely belong to the artisan class, while the advantage of the 
break and change in the middle of the series is evidenced by the 
rise of the audience at that point from 203 to 250. We hope 
that the interest so secured will continue next Term, when we 
shall return to the normal full course, for we feel strongly that, 
though the value of linked short courses is very great in extend- 
ing and stimulating the work, yet the regular students perhaps 
suffer a little, and their interests are after all of paramount 
importance. ; The) 

But as the elements of novelty and varied means of kindling 
fresh interest are essential at intervals to the successful carrying 
out of Extension work, we feel that this development of the 
linked short courses is of great value, and that its marked success 


here well deserves recording. 


Woolwich (L).—In addition to our two full Sessional courses, 
in Geology by Mr. Rudler and in History by Mr. Mallet, we 
have been able since Christmas to arrange for a short pioneer 
course of five lectures by Mr. J. A. Hobson on Jndustrial 
Questions of To-day. This course has been arranged in con- 
junction with the Educational Committee of the Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society, and the lectures have been given in the 
Hall of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Club and Institute. The 
audience has averaged nearly 70, in spite of ‘‘ over-time”’ in the 
Arsenal. The Astronomy class under the guidance of Captain 
Martin, R.N., which began work last summer at the close of Dr. 
Fison’s lectures, holds its twentieth meeting this week. Since 
Christmas it has been holding a second meeting each week for 
observations at the Observatory of the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tute. The Geology Reading Circle in connection with Mr. 
Rudler’s lectures has obtained the loan of two collections, and 
has begun the formation of a small Museum. The History 
Reading Circle has been fortunate in securing the help of Mr. 
Gilbert Slater, of St. John’s College, Cambridge; it has also 
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widened its borders to include economic students from Mr. Hob- 
son’s lectures. A programme of papers by students has been 
arranged for each week until the close of the Session. A small 
Students’ Committee which was formed last month has been 
meeting weekly ; it has already begun to develope our Students’ 
Library, and to draft a programme for ourSummer work. Its mem- 
bers have paid a visit to Jermyn Street Museum with Mr. Rudler, 
and are now arranging to take further parties themselves during 
the remainder of the Session. On January 16 we had a lecture on 
Ants by Dr. Dallinger in the large Hall of the Woolwich Poly- 
technic, when there was an audience of 700. On February 18 
the Rev. W. Wragge, our President, and Mrs. Wragge enter- 
tained the students who were successful at the Christmas 
examinations. On March 3 our Geology students were invited 
to a lecture at Rectory Place Congregational Church by Mr. W. 
H. Shrubsole, F.G.S., on Zhe Ground beneath and around 
Woolwich. We have just opened a Scholarship Fund, and are 
in communication with Miss Hargood as a result of the article 
on Summer Meeting Scholarships in the March number of the 
Journal. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


With numer- 


London City Churches, By A. E. DANIELL. 
(Archibald 


ous Illustrations by LEONARD MARTIN. 6s. 
Constable and Co.) 

It is matter of congratulation whenever a new book is added 
to the scanty store of available records of London history. There 
is no lack of books on London, but most are out of print, and 
many are inaccessible save in libraries. Mr. Daniell’s work is 
good in itself, and fills a distinct gap in the literature of City an- 
tiquities. ‘‘ These very interesting but little known buildings,” 
he calls the City Churches, with a truth of description which 
conveys a just reproach to Londoners. How many even of the 
thousands who visit the ‘‘ City” daily are aware that this very 
small area contains a body of parish churches which, for variety 
of architectural interest and wealth of historical and literary asso- 
ciations, are unmatched in the world! A casual glance at this 
book will afford any reader a fund of pleasure in the reminis- 
cences of past ages and their great men. To take only a few 
names at random, in the City were buried Fabian and Whitting- 
ton, Gresham and Myddelton, Milton and Lovelace and Webster, 
Hall and Stow and Baker, Vanbrugh and Inigo Jones ; were 
married Milton and Coke, Addison and Tillotson, Colonel 
Hutchinson and Hazlitt ; were baptised Herrick and Beacons- 
field ; while Purcell and Burney were organists, and Purchas, 
Coverdale, Calamy, and Stillingfleet Rectors, of City churches. 

Mr. Daniell groups his buildings under three heads :— 
(1) churches anterior to the Great Fire ; (2) Wren’s churches ; 
(3) churches subsequent to Wren. To the first group belong 
eight churches only, but most of these are of the highest interest. 
St. Bartholomew the Great and St. Helen, Bishopsgate—both 
connected with former monastic houses—are perhaps the most 
important, the first famous for its magnificent Norman work, the 
second—the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey of the City ”—for its splendid 
collection of tombs of merchant princes. Then come St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, the burial-place of Milton and Frobisher, with its 
bastion of the old City Wall; St. Andrew Undershaft, with the 
quaint monument of John Stow; St. Olave, Hart Street, the 
parish church and last resting-place of Pepys; All Hallows, 
Barking, with many fine brasses and memories of Surrey, Fisher, 
and Laud; St. Katherine Cree; and St. Ethelburga. The second 
group contains Wren’s churches, now, alas! reduced to thirty- 
five in number. The ordinary eulogist of Wren’s genius is too 
apt to concentrate his attention upon his largest church, St. 
Paul’s, and to neglect his smaller works. Mr. Daniell is a careful 
guide to the features and characteristics of those churches which 
remain in London as witnesses to the diverse powers of the great 
architect. Among them may be specially mentioned that won- 
derful masterpiece, so much admired by Canova, St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, and St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Magnus with their 
charming spires. The exquisite woodwork in St. Mary Ab- 
church, in St. Mildred and St. James, Garlickhithe, and in the 
old ‘‘Hanse” screen of All Hallows (lately removed to St. 
Margaret, Lothbury), is alone worth a visit. Last and least 
comes the group of churches subsequent to Wren. Among them 
is at least one of much architectural merit, St. Mary Woolnoth, 
but lately threatened with destruction by an underground rail- 
way, which regards its site as an eligible position for one of its 
stations. 

Mr. Daniell’s book is most painstaking and, we think, very 
accurate. So excellent is it that it calls for but little criticism. 
The preface contains some admirable remarks upon the City 
parochial system and the characteristics and history of the 
churches. We thoroughly agree with the author’s denunciation 
of the wanton destruction of St. Antholin and other churches, 
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The ingenious theory (Mr. Loftie’s, we think) of the develop- 
ment of parishes—e, g., of the many St. Mary’s from the one 
original St. Mary Alder-(or Elder-)mary—is stated rather too 
positively, for it is but a theory. The Avenon monument at St. 
Katherine Cree is still standing, we believe, though removed 
from its original position. In connection with St. Mary Alder- 
mary Mr. Daniell omits to mention the striking sword-rest. 
The City sword-rests (well treated last year in a monograph by 
Mr. E. H. Freshfield) owe their origin to the custom for the 
Lord Mayor to attend the service in his parish church. Most, it 
is suggested, were erected in consequence of an attempt to pro- 
vide work for the artisans left without employment on the com- 
pletion of the iron-work of St. Paul’s, though some are of earlier 
date. 

We can most strongly recommend this book to the attention 
of all interested in the history and antiquities of the City of 
London. 


Waterloo: a Narrative and a Criticism. By FE. L.S. 
HorspurGH; B.A., Queen’s College, Oxon. 5s. (Methuen 
and Co.) 

The volume before us is an expansion of some lectures delivered 
by Mr. Horsburgh at the Royal Institution. Its modest claim is 
‘‘within a reasonable compass to present the conclusions of 
experts upon controversial points, to suggest solutions to problems 
about which experts are in conflict, and to give a concise and 
faithful narrative of events.” We may say at once that Mr. Hors- 
burgh has abundantly justified the claim. For lay readers it is a 
great initial comfort to have a narrative and criticism of military 
events from the pen of a lay writer. We have military com- 
mentaries on the Waterloo campaign in bewildering abundance. 
General Chesney, Colonel Maurice, Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord 
Roberts, and the Commander-in-Chief himself—to mention no 
others—have all contributed, some of them very recently, to a 
solution of the many problems which still torment or delight the 
student of the ‘‘ hundred days.” But they are all soldiers, and 
write primarily for soldiers. Mr. Horsburgh, in his equipment 
for the task he has undertaken,starts with one immense ad- 
vantage. Te is a lecturer who is accustomed to the difficult task 
of making the rough places plain, of discussing technical prob- 
lems with the uninitiated, of making himself and his lectures 
popular without becoming superficial or commonplace. He 
writes, therefore, with admirable lucidity, and in a style which 
will at once satisfy the expert critic and encourage the ordinary 
reader. Ina word, his treatment shows (and this after all is the 
alpha and omega of all good teaching) that a writer may be at once 
popular and scientific. The work falls naturally into three main 
divisions :—(i) a careful estimate and analysis of the forces engaged 
on eitker side, with some acute incidental ‘‘appreciations” of 
their leaders ; (ii) a close and detailed narrative of the course of 
events between the morning of June 15 and the evening of June 
18 ; and (iii) a critical examination of the main feature of the great 
battle itself from several points of view—that of the French, that 
of Wellington, and that of Bliicher, with supplementary essays 
on Grouchy at Wavre and on the part taken in the engagement by 
the foreign troops under Wellington’s command. We have 
testified to the admirable lucidity with which Mr. Horsburgh 
handles his facts, and the close and conscientious discrimina- 
tion with which he weighs evidence. It would be unfair not 
to refer also to the strong human interests which he contrives to 
interweave with his discussion of military tactics, and to the 
excellent temper he manifests in apportioning praise and blame. 
“Englishmen and Prussians,” he justly says, ‘‘ may add to their 
pride ina hard fought battle splendidly won the thought that that 
success was due not to, the single arms of either, but to the well 
planned and skilfully conducted co-operation of both. The day 
of petty jealousies and acrimonious prejudice about Waterloo has 
gone by. We admit that without the timely intervention of the 
Prussians the battle would have gone against us, though to admit 
this detracts in no way from the gallantry which throughout the 
long day opposed unflinching resistance to a vastly superior army. 
Prussians admit that but for this unflinching resistance their 
assistance would have come too late, without detracting in the 
smallest degree from the stubborn constancy of Bliicher, by which 
all the immense difficulties of the march from Wavre were over- 
come.” We cordially commend Mr. Horsburgh’s book to the 
attention of all students who are interested in military history ; 
and not less confidently to the many who are not. 


By RicHaRD JONES (1831). Edited by 
3s. net. (Macmillan and Co,—Economic 


Peasant Rents. 
W. J. ASHLEY. 
Classics. ) 

We are very glad to welcome another volume in the admirable 
series of Economic Classics which Professor Ashley is editing for 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. We have already noticed the 
reprints of Malthus’ Assay {and Thomas Mun’s Lxgland’s 


Treasure by Forraign Trade. But we incline to think that the 
volume before us is the most interesting that has yet appeared in 
the series. It represents the earlier portion of an Essay on the 
Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation published 
by Richard Jones in 1831. It may be safely surmised that to 
those of our readers who are not experts in the history of 
Economics the author and his work will be alike unfamiliar, 
But we strongly advise them to make acquaintance with what is 
in effect an admirable description of the condition of the agricul- 
tural poor in the several countries of Europe about the year 1830. 
The title Peasant Rents gives but small indication of the wealth 
of historical illustration which the little volume contains. The 
Rey. Richard Jones, as Professor Ashley’s concise introduction 
reminds us, was first Professor of Political Economy at King’s 
College, London, and shortly afterwards succeeded Malthus as 
Professor at Haileybury. He was subsequently a Tithe Com- 
missioner, Secretary to the Capitular Commission (1851), and 
eventually a Charity Commissioner. He published not a few 
admirable lectures and essays on economic subjects, many of 
them in criticism of the Ricardian theory. Dr. Ingram, indeed, 
affirms that ‘‘much of what has been preached by the German 
historical school is found distinctly indicated in his writings.” 
The present work on Peasant Rents was very largely drawn upon 
for his chapters on land-tenure by John Stuart Mill, who described 
the work as ‘‘a copious repertory of valuable facts on the landed 
tenures of different countries.” The arrangement of the work is 
admirable. It deals first with Labour or Serf Rents, illustrating 
from the position of the Serfs in Russia, Hungary, Poland, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany, &c.; next with Metayer 
Rents, as found in France and Italy ; and finally with Ryot 
Rents, the system which prevails largely in Russia, India, and 
other Asiatic countries. From the point of view of economic 
theory Jones may be regarded as a not ineffective critic of 
Ricardo, to whose abstract methods his own are strongly opposed. 

Professor Ashley has done admirable service in unearthing 
this little ‘‘ classic.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 
From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Ecclesiasticus. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 

_ versity of Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern Readers’ Bible—Wisdom Series.) 
History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. 
Moe pee (1399—1540) and 1V. (1540—1593). 5s. each, (Eversley 

eries, 

Poems of England. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With 
__ Notes by Hereford B, George, M.A., and Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Thomas Browne—Hydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyrus 
{dited by the late W. A. Greenhill, M.D. Oxon. 2s, 6d. net. ; 


From Messrs, IsBisTER AND Co. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. An Account of the Leading Forms 
of Literature represented in the Sacred Writings, intended for English 
Readers. By Richard G, Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature 

1os. 6d. 

From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co, 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empi 
Edward Gibbon. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appentices ee 
Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. of Durham, Professor of 
Modern History in Dublin University. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I. 6s 

A Primer of Tennyson. With a Critical Essay. By W.M. Dixon 
Litt.D., A.M., LL.B., Professor of the English Language and Litera. 

__ ture in Mason College, Birmingham. as. 6d, F 

Cicero—De Natura Deorum. Translated by Francis Brooks, M.A. 38. 6d, 

From Messrs. CHARLES GRIFFIN AND Co. 

Open-air Studies. An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. By Gren. 
ville A. J. Cole, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

___ From the Universiry CorrEspONDENCE COLLEGE Press, 
A eee of England from 1714 to01770. By A. J. Evans., M.A., and 


. S. Fearenside, M.A. 3s. 6d 


A Manual of Logic. by "J. Welton, M.A. Vol. I. Second Edition 
s. 6d. ; 


Revised. 
From Messrs, P.S. Kinc anp Co. 


The Fourth Crusade. Edited by D. C. Munro, A.M. 1s. 
Historical Translations and Reprints Series.) 


in English in the University of Chicago. 


(Philadelphia 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING. — 
Local Secretaries are reminded that the fund formed by the 
Cambridge Local Secretaries’ Union for the provision of Scholar- 
ships tenable at this year’s Summer Meeting will close on 
April 11. Contributions have already been promised from 
several Centres, including Cambridge, Colchester, Exeter, Hull 
Scarborough, and Southport, and it is earnestly hoped that other 
Centres which have not yet contributed will do so without 
delay. The conditions of the fund were published in full in our 
columns last month. All communications should be addressed 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Hargood, 14, Newnham Terrace 
Cambridge. ; ; 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
I. OXFORD. 


New Lecturers.—The Delegacy has appointed the following 

lecturers :— 
The Rev. W. Tuckwe tt, M.A., late Fellow of New 

College, Lecturer in Modern Literature ; 
ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer in Archi- 
tecture ; 
E. Gruss, M.A. (London), Lecturer in Economics ; 
G. W. Powers, M.A., late Scholar of New College, 
Junior Lecturer in History and Political Science. 
Mr. Tuckwell will lecture only in the Eastern District ; Mr. 
Grubb in the Northern District; and Mr. Powers and Mr. 
Mitchell, for the most part, only within easy reach of London. 


Mr. Percy Groom, M.A., Junior Lecturer in Botany, has 
been promoted to be Lecturer (in Class B.). Mr. Groom is pre- 
pared to deliver courses of lectures in Botany during the spring 
and summer—the only season of the year when some portions of 
his subject can be adequately treated. He is willing, in order to 
meet the possible convenience of Local Centres, to give a con- 
tinuous course of twelve daily lectures with practical work. In 
the event of such courses being arranged, Mr. Groom would 
reside at the Centre. Further details may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Delegacy. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Courses for 1896-97.—The Delegates have fixed April 20 
as the day by which invitations for lecturers for the Session 
1896-97 should be sent in. All invitations received by that date 
will be considered by them with a view to the formation of con- 
venient Circuits or groups of Centres. The Delegates strongly 
urge the Local Committees in making arrangements for the Ses- 
sion of 1896-97— 

(1) to aim at sequence of studies in the choice of subjects ; 
(2) to provide, where possible, full courses of twelve lec- 
tures, on which alone certificates are awarded (see 
Regulations for Connected Short Courses, p. 65) ; 
(3) to co-operate with neighbouring Centres in the arrange- 
ment of courses. 
(4) to name at least four lecturers in their invitation. 
The Delegates, while seeking so far as possible to provide lec- 
turers according to the wishes of the Local Committees, desire it 
to be understood that they cannot always approve arrangements 
involving visits to isolated Centres, but they will continue to 
respect priority of choice so far as is compatible with convenient 


grouping. 


Il. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1896. 


Certificate Course Department. 


[Seemmer Term courses consist generally of five weekly lectures, 
but in some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
lectures are given fortnightly. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thetr discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)—TZhe Principles of Geography (Part III.) (5 lec- 
tures); H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Monday, 6. April 13. 5s. 
—2s. 6d. 

(2) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. Tuesday, 8. April 14. 
5s.—2s. 6d. 

(3) (City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 
E.C.)—Zhe History of Chemical Discovery (Part III.) 
(4 lectures) ; Professor Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. Tues- 
day,8. April 21. 5s.—-2s. 6d. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Jndustrial and Commercial History (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 17. 53s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) ‘* Faust” (5 lec- 
tures) ; J.W. Headlam, M.A. Tuesday, 5.15. April 14. 
TOs, 


(2) Zhe Expanston of England: Part III., Zhe Colo- 
nies and India under Victoria (5 lectures); H. J. Boyd 
Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). April 17. 

s.—Is. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, B.C. )—- 
Industrial and Commercial History (6 lectures); G. Armi- 
tage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 16. 5s. 

Croydon—Five architectural excursions—to Eton and Windsor, 
St. Albans, Canterbury, Audley End, and Waltham. 
Francis Bond, M.A. Saturday. May 2. 12s. 6d. (Full 
particulars of the Secretary. ) 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—/find and Will (Part III.) 
(10 lectures); J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 22. 2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)—Zzhe 
Geology of the British Isles (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Monday, 8 (class at 7.15). 
April 27. 2s. 6d. 

Hampstead—Five architectural excursions—to Croydon, Eton 
and Windsor, Dunstable and Luton, Canterbury, and 
Audley End and Saffron Walden. Francis Bond, M.A. 
Friday. April 24. 10s. 6d. (Full particulars of the 
Secretary. ) 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—7he Brain and 
Nerves (5 lectures); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 15. 1s. 6d.—tIs. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Lecture-hall, Tooley 
Street, S.E.)—Practical Chemistry (with laboratory work) 
(6 lectures); W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Thursday, 8. April 23. 

s.—Is. 

Steen (1) (High School Hall, adjoining Tate Library)— 
Select Plays of Shakespeare (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. May 13. 
Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 3d. 

(2) (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road)—Scholastic 
Philosophy (5 lectures); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Monday, 4. Junel. tos, 6d. (three of a family, 25s.) 
—b5s. 3d. 

Tovahes at (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Wordsworth and his Circle (5 lectures); Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Monday, 8. April 20. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Prac- 
tical Chemistry (5 lectures) ; John Wade, B.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. April 20. 5s.—Is. 

(3) Dock Institute, Millwall, E.)—Zeaders of English 
Puritanisne (5 lectures) ; W. G. de Burgh, B.A. Wednes- 
day, 8. April 22. Free. 

(4) Town Hall, Limehouse) — 7he Principles of Geo- 
graphy (Part III.) (5 lectures); H. R. Mill, D.Sc. 
Wednesday, 8. April 22. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Directorate and Consulate (5 lectures); Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 22. 5s.—Is. 

(6) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road)— 
The History of the United States since 1789 (5 lectures) ; 
W. G. de Burgh, B.A. Thursday, 8. April 23. 5s.—6d. 

(7) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Varza- 
tion and Descent (5 lectures); P. C. Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Friday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 

University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—(1) Wordsworth 
and his Circle (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 4.30. April 24. Io. 6d. 

(2) Zaxation (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Zzght 
Waves and the Ether (6 lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). April 27. 2s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall, Barking Road, E.)—Prodlems 
of Life and Health (Part III.) (5 lectures); E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Monday,8. April 20. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Zhe Classzfication of 
Plants (5 lectures); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. 
April 17. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Zight Waves and the Ether (5 l\ec- 
tures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. April 21. 
Free, 

Woolwich (Town Hall, William Street)—(1) Zhe Geology of 
the British Isles (continued) (5 lectures) ; F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S. Saturday, 8. April 18. 2s.—Is. 

(2) Makers of Modern England in the 17th and 18th 
Centurzes (Part III.) (5 lectures); C. E. Mallet, M.A. 
Monday, 8. April 20. 2s.—Is. 


In addition to the above, Dr. Waghorn and Mr. Womack will 
lecture at St. Luke’s, but the details of these courses are not yet 
settled. . , 
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SCHILD, M.P. With Portraits. 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 
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EVERSLEY SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each Volume. 


COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. In 
Sixteen Volumes. To be published one volume monthly. 

Poetical Works: 8 Vols. Vols. 1, 2, and 3, Now 
READY. 
Prose Works: 2 Vols. 
Journals of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth : 2 Vols. 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family: 3. Vols. 
Life of William Wordsworth: 1 Vol. 
Each Volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by 
H. MANESSE. 

GLOBE.—‘‘ There appears to be no doubt that, when finished, this 
issue of the works of Wordsworth will, for fulness and accuracy, hold 
the field.” 

Fourth Thousand. 

THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits. S8vo, 30s. net. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCA- 
TION. By Henry Crark, C.B. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources 
by Henry GEE, B.D., F.S.A., and WILLIAM JOHN 
Harpy, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Joun Wittiam 
STRUTT, Baron RAYLEIGH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. II. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. The Second 
Series. Comprising an Inquiry into the Origin of Exogamy. 
By the late JOHN FERGUSON M‘LENNAN. Edited by his 
Widow and Arthur Platt. Demy 8vo, 2Is. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 
Part I. By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., late Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Director of the British School of Archzeology at Athens. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“lt may be safely pre- 
dicted, from the learning, knowledge of art, and literary skill exhibited 
in it, that, when completed, this will be the standard English handbook 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. By 
J. P. Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c., 
Author of ‘‘ Prolegomena to Ancient History,” &c. Crown 
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SATURDAY REVIEIV.-—“ As one of the three most learned 
specialists in Greek Ptolemaic papyri, and as having, at the same time, 
a wide knowledge of ancient history, Professor Mahaffy was eminently 
fitted to undertake a work which required an extraordinary familiarity 
with a vast number of papyri and a commanding survey of the whole 
Hellenistic world.” 
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Ee The next number of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
JouRNAL well be published on July 1. This will be 
the ninth and last of the Session 1895-96, and will com- 
plete Volume L., a title-page and index to which will be 
issued therewith. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A NUMBER of influential representations have been 
made to the Education Department by those who are ina 
position to judge of the benefits derived by pupil-teachers 
from attendance at University Extension courses. It is 
exceedingly satisfactory to learn that upon one point “ My 
Lords” have already made a gracious and considerable 
concession. They have decided to suspend the operation 
of the new syllabus for the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion, so far as it relates to University Extension certificates. 
The Regulations in the syllabus of 1895 will therefore still 
apply to all candidates who entered upon a recognised 
course of lectures before March 1 of this year. This will 
be good news for many hundreds of pupil-teachers in 
different parts of the country. 

** 

How eminently beneficial to pupil-teachers Extension 
courses are may be seen by reference to the recently pub- 
lished list of those who obtained the Queen’s Scholarship 
at the examination held last December. The list has not yet 
been fully analysed, but the following figures may mean- 
while be given. Of the first 100 boys 19 are Londoners, and 
of these 12 hold the Sessional Certificate of the London 
Society, including the Ist, 9th, roth, 14th, and 17th on the 
whole list. Of the first too girls 34 are Londoners, of 
whom no less than 28 hold this Certificate, including the 
3rd, 4th, 16th, and 17th on the whole list. In the whole 
of the First Division there are 42 London boys, of whom 
21 hold the Extension Certificate ; and of the 215 London 
girls 68 fall within the same category. It may be added 
that of those who presented the Extension Certificate 
only 5 boys and 2 girls are placed in the Second Divi- 
sion, and none in the third. 

+ % 
* 

THE returns of the provincial Branches have not yet 
been received, but it is pleasant to note the success of the 
Oxford Centre, of which the Local Committee have for 
some years made special efforts on behalf of the pupil- 
teachers of their city. Two students of this Centre pre- 
sented Extension Certificates at the examination, and 
both passed, one taking the 12th place, the other the 256th. 
It is specially satisfactory to find that both obtained 
Honours in History—the subject in which they had won 
their certificates. We hope to be able to give further 
details in our next issue. 

*% 

THE evidence collected by the several Central Exten- 
sion Authorities with respect to the value of these courses 
is really very remarkable. Lecturers, Examiners, In- 
spectors of Schools, School-Board Authorities, and Prin- 
cipals of Pupil-Teachers’ Central Schools, display absolute 
unanimity of opinion with regard to their marked effect 
on the general culture of the students to whom they are 
given. In view of this striking testimony, it is much to be 
hoped that some scheme may speedily be devised which, 
while meeting the not unnatural objections of pupil- 
teachers in rural districts, may still secure to the urban 
teachers the very great advantages which they have re- 
cently enjoyed. 

*,% 

OF no class of men, perhaps, is the evidence on this 
point more emphatic and more welcome than that of the 
Principals of the Pupil-Teachers’ Central Schools. These 
officials are able to judge, not only of the progress made 
in the special subjects dealt with in the Extension courses, 


but also of the general influence of the lectures on the 
daily work done by the teachers. Specially do they lay 
stress on the gain in power of expression which becomes 
evident in the students’ exercises as the courses advance. 
The average Englishman is extraordinarily limited in the 
use of his own language. The attention devoted in France 
to composition and exercices de style in both elementary 
and secondary schools is a thing unknown in this country. 
We are quite content as arule to wonder at the superiority 
of the average Frenchman in matters of exposition, and 
to attribute to natural gift what is in most cases the result 
of intelligent training and hard work. It is only at the 
University, or in working for lecturers of University stand- 
ing, that the training in style of most Englishmen is begun 
at all. 


%* 
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Ir is with great pleasure that we publish this month 
an article by Professor Ramsay on “ Chemistry and Meta- 
physics.” There are only too few chemists at the present 
time aware of the intimate historic connection between 
physical science and philosophy. English scientific men, 
with the great exception of Huxley, have in general held 
aloof from philosophic studies ; and when by chance they 
have discoursed on scientific method, it has often been 
with more of confidence than of discretion. Abroad, the 
philosophic mantle of Kirchhoff and Helmholtz has fallen 
on Mach. That an English experimentalist of the high 
reputation of Professor Ramsay should take his share in 
developing the subject is a welcome sign. 


eae 
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WE print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Macan, Organ- 
ising Secretary to the Technical Education Committee of 
the Surrey County Council, together with a reply from 
Mr. Headlam. With regard to the last paragraph of the 
former letter, we would refer Mr. Macan to the references 
made in the Report of the Royal Commission to the 
valuable work done by University Extension, of which 
copious extracts were given in the December number of 
this Journal, and also to page 280 of Volume I. of the 
Report, under the heading “ Recommendations” (Part IV., 
Section 64). It is interesting to note what a very different 
impression the Report produced on the mind of the Vice- 
President of the Council. Sir John Gorst, speaking at the 
Annual Meeting of the London Society on November 21 
of last year, said :— 

“*T am very grateful to the conveners of this Meeting for giving 
me the opportunity of saying a few words upon the subject of 
University Extension, and I do it with the more pleasure because 
the lectures of the Society have, if we are to believe the Report 
of the Secondary Education Commission, rectified the errors of 
the Government of the country by securing that due development 
of the literary side of culture which the efforts of the Government 
to stimulate the study of science had placed in some jeopardy.” 


As to the good taste or otherwise of speaking of literary 
lecturers of high academic distinction as “ Browning- 
babblers ” we prefer to make no comment. 


%** 
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A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Saturday, May 9, 
at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, under the joint auspices 
of the Victoria University Extension Committee and the 
Yorkshire University Extension Association. After an 
Address by the Bishop of Ripon, the Secretaries of these 
two bodies will read statements with regard to the work 
of the past year, and a general discussion will be invited. 
Tickets for the Meeting may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary to the University Extension Committee, Victoria 
University, Manchester. Local Secretaries and others 
interested in Extension work are cordially invited to attend. 

+ % 
* 

BEFORE our next number appears the Summer Assembly 
of the National Home-Reading Union will have taken 
place. It will be held this year at Chester from June 27 
to July 6, under the presidency of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. The Inaugural Address will be delivered on Monday 
evening, June 29, by the Bishop of Peterborough, who 
will speak on “The Moral Aspect of History.” In the 
course of the Assembly lectures will be delivered by Mr. 
Marr on Geology, by Mr. Scott Elliott on Botany, by Dr. 
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Lawrence on some historical subject, by Dr. Bridge on 
“Samuel Pepys and his Music” (illustrated by a perform- 
ance on a set of recorders), by Rev. Walter Weston on 
“Japan and the Japanese,” and others. The fee for the 
whole Assembly will be 7s. 6d. to members of the Union, 
and tos. 6d. to others. Full particulars will be shortly 
obtainable on application to the Secretary, N.H.R.U., 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
* % 
% 

ANOTHER Summer Meeting, of which mention has 
already been made in our columns, will be that organised 
by the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
This will be held from July 31 to August 14, at Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel. The objects of this Meeting are, in 
the words of its promoters :— 

(1) To supplement the work of the School with a short 
period of study during the long vacation ; 

(2) To offer to those who live at a distance from centres of 
systematic study opportunities of obtaining guidance 
in their work ; 

(3) To afford opportunities for informal conferences on the 
best means of promoting the scientific study of the 
subjects taught at the School. 


Among those who will conduct classesare Dr. Cunningham, 
Professor Foxwell, Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The fee for the 
whole Meeting will be £1, but tickets for either the first or 
the second week may be had for 12s. 6d. ; a reduction of 
ten per cent. is made in the case of parties of five or more. 
Applications for tickets and all information should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, London School of Economics, 
9, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


* 
* 


IT may be of interest to some of our readers to know 
that a series of Holiday Courses will be held at Jena 
during August. The scheme comprises three main divi- 
sions, concerned respectively with the Natural Sciences, 
_ Hygiene, Psychology, and Education, and Languages, 

Literature, and History. In the last-named department 
special arrangements are being made for the instruction 
of foreigners in the German language. The entrance fee 
for the whole series will be 5s., and lodgings may be had 
in the Botanical Institute at an average charge of Ios. a 
week. Details as to the courses, and other information, 
may be had of Professor Detmer and Professor Rein, 
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IN connection with these announcements, it is interest- 
ing to see what the Educational News, of Cape Town, 
remarks on a similar experiment that has lately been tried 
there. Under the title “The Educational Value of Holi- 
days” there appears (we quote from the January number, 
which has recently reached us) an article, in the course of 
which the practical advantages that may be derived from 
Vacation Courses is ably set forth :— 

‘* A teacher who has been groping his way for years in teach- 
ing the young idea will get as much practical insight into the 
mysteries of the school-room by a week’s training under capable 
and enthusiastic instructors as an inexperienced student or pupil- 
teacher will lay hold on after a laborious course of six months. 
The former knows the difficulties of the art, the latter has to be 
shown them, and even then they are not always rightly under- 
stood and appreciated. Experience and training alone bring 
perfection. Nor do the mysteries of the art of teaching and the 
knowledge of the three R’s engross all the attention of teachers, 
for we hear of them visiting factories, the railway works, and the 
splendid steamers in Table Bay. We are pleased to observe the 
kindness shown to the teachers by those in charge of works and 
objects of interest. How often have teachers wished that they 
could only have the opportunity of taking a class through a big 
ship or factory or Cape Town! A day spent in such a way 
would often be equal to weeks of teaching. We are certain that 
the Education Department and School Managers will readily 
allow such visits made by schools or classes to count as attend- 
ance, for such made judiciously and with a due regard to their 
educational value must be of incalculable benefit.” 


The wisdom of the policy here indicated is well known to 
all who have been concerned in education, especially to 
those who are compelled to pursue their calling under 
difficult and discouraging circumstances. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
CONFERENCE. 


By A DELEGATE. 
stared ed 

HERE were no signs of impending change in the 
sunny fields and flowering orchards through which 
the express whirled us on our way to Cambridge on 
April 21. And yet the newspapers which lay beside us 
were full of passionate protests against “ the revolutionary 
upheaval in public education,” and many shrewd people 
were declaring themselves convinced that, if the Govern- 
ment Bills were carried in their original form, 1896 would 
rank with 1870 as one of the critical dates in the social 
history of England. Thus the Cambridge Conference, so 
long looked forward to by those who wished to gauge 
educational opinion on the Secondary Education Com- 
missioners’ Report, happened to fall on a more interesting 
time than its promoters had reckoned for. Originally 
perhaps intended to give an opportunity for summing-up, 
after due time for reflection, the judgment of experts on 
the Commissioners’ scheme, the Conference came at the 
moment when everyone wished to discuss something 
much more pressing than a Bluebook—namely, those 
parts of the Government Bills which affect secondary 
teachers and secondary schools. It was a great occasion, 
attended with just so much uncertainty as to issue and 
procedure as gave excitement to the debates and political 

significance to many of the divisions. 

No more broadly representative gathering—representa- 
tive, that is, of the various shades and sides of educational 
opinion —could have been brought together in England 
than that which met in the Senate-House on the Tuesday 
afternoon. It did not indeed pretend to comprise any- 
thing more than a fair delegation of the publicly elected 
bodies for elementary and technical education. But all 
the chief School Boards and County Councils were 
strongly represented. And the Conference was an 
epitome of the best kind of English educational opinion. 
Anyone who glanced down the list of the members knew 
that the pronouncement of such an assembly would sig- 
nify much, both for the present, and even more for the 
future, of English education. Az z/l@ lacrime. Hence 
the desire to hamstring the Conference before it had fairly 
settled down to its work. 

The plot was a pretty one, and did credit to the strategy 
of the School Boards. The Conference had hardly been 
called to order by the Vice-Chancellor before the rumour 
ran quickly round the Senate-House that mischief was 
brewing. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford began the real 
work of the day in a characteristically practical and 
plucky speech, by means of which he saved the Conference 
from what would have been an academic and futile attempt 
to discuss the Commissioners’ Report without reference to 
the Government Bill. In fact, his remarks in moving the 
first resolution were really addressed to the Bill, though 
nominally concerned with the Report. It was a clever and 
sensible thing to do, though, had the speaker’s language 
been less dextrously chosen, he would have thrown himself 
open to a charge of irrelevance and raised points of order 
which several people in the audience were watching every 
opportunity to discuss. When Dr. Magrath sat down, 
everyone in the room understood what had happened. 
We had been tacitly allowed to discuss the Government 
Bills under colour of resolutions most of which nominally 
referred to the Commissioners’ Report. This brought 
the School Board scheme to a head. Mr. Diggle and 
Mr. Graham Wallas knew very well that, if the Conference 
once began to discuss the Bill, it would not deal very 
kindly with the claims of School Boards, Their one chance 
therefore was either to induce the Conference to abstain 
from passing any resolutions, or, failing that, to discredit 
it as being non-representative. Mr, Diggle was put up to 
carry out the manceuvre, but he made the mistake of 
irritating the Conference by challenging its credentials 
when he ought to have gently drawn it into a decision not 
to vote. This he might have succeeded in doing had he 
warned the academic conscience of the danger of com- 
mitting itself too quickly on controversial matters, and if 
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he had pointed out that a vote in favour of the Com- 
missioners’ scheme was not far off being an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the Government Bill. Mr. Graham 
Wallas, who surveyed the field of action with the eye 
of a strategist, would have done the thing better than 
Mr. Diggle, as he is more intimately acquainted with the 
ways of the academic mind. But, asa result of Mr. Diggle’s 
maladroitness, the School Board party was well beaten, the 
Conference deciding by a majority of 87 to vote on Dr. 
Magrath’s resolution, which was finally carried sem. con. 

The second resolution dealt with the composition and 
powers of the local authorities. Practically, the Confe- 
rence endorsed the Government’s idea that, in the County 
and County Borough areas, the new educational authorities 
must be built up on the foundation of the County Council 
instead of on the foundation of the School Boards. The 
Commissioners recommended a compromise which, in 
County Boroughs at all events, would have given to the 
County Council and the School Board equal shares. 
But ever since the Commissioners’ Report appeared, the 
School Boards have been firing off resolutions against it 
on the ground that it did not give to them, or to School 
Boards under anothername, general control over secondary 
education. The result is that a good many people are 
tired of trying to make a peaceable arrangement, and have 
come to the conclusion that, as County Councils and 
School Boards put forward irreconcileable claims, it-is 
better to abandon attempts at compromise and to select 
one or other as the sole root of the new authority. The 
Cambridge Conference clearly preferred the County Coun- 
cils, and, despite the efforts of Mr. Macnamara (who 
renewed the acrobatic performance which he began at 
Brighton) andthemore direct denunciations of Mr. Bowden, 
the members declared— as some one said, it was a matter 
between “the two Mac’s”—against Mr. Macnamara and 
in favour of Mr. Macan. But, although the Conference 
accepted the County Councils as the main stock from 
which the new educational authorities should spring, it 
was no less clearly in favour of making it obligatory upon 
them to co-opt outsiders with special experience of educa- 
tional affairs. In this matter the Government was strongly 
urged to amend its Bill, and it seems to be a tug-of-war 
between Mr, Chamberlain, who has principles against 
what he calls a mixed local authority, and the great body 
of educational experts. 

The third resolution dealt with the central authority, 
and in dealing with this Dr. Jebb delivered what was by 
far the most significant speech of the first day. He urged 
that the Charity Commission should, at least on its educa- 
tional side, be amalgamated with the Education and 
Science and Art Departments in the new central authority, 
and that the Registration Council should be entrusted 
with some of the further duties which the Commissioners 
had sketched out in their scheme for the Educational 
Council. Dr. Jebb has never spoken better. Every word 
told, and the Conference hardly knew which to praise the 
more highly—the tact of the speaker or the wisdom of his 
proposals. Sir John Gorst sat by with an expression 
which hardly signified displeasure at his colleague’s far- 
reaching suggestion. If the Cambridge Conference in- 
duces the Government to give us a good central authority, 
as well asa local authority which is properly representative 
of educational experience, it will have done a piece of work 
of first-rate importance for English education. 

The fourth resolution called for the preservation of 
freedom, variety, and elasticity in English secondary 
schools—a pious opinion, but past praying for unless we 
get the right kind of central and local authorities from the 
first. Bumble and Barnacle do not care a snap of the 
fingers for “freedom, variety, and elasticity,” unless they 
are made to. In fact, these virtues all mean more trouble 
to the administrators and officials, who therefore have an 
instinctive preference for regular codes and convenient 
precedents. Again, there was a suspicion of cant about 
the resolution. Many of our English secondary schools, 
so far from enjoying free untrammelled growth, have been 
cramped by conventionality and routine; and it was 
merely ironical to plead that the “freedom, variety, and 
elasticity which has hitherto characterised ” such schools 
should be carefully preserved. The result was that the 


discussion took a serio-comic turn, and the Master of 
Trinity pointed out that the resolution might have been 
welcomed by Mr. Squeers as securing for him “freedom 
in his actions, variety in his victims, and elasticity in his 
instruments.” But every one agreed with the underlying 
purpose of the motion, which was accordingly carried 
without dissentient veice. 

On the following morning, the Head Master of Marl- 
borough urged that the central and local authorities 
should each include persons with practical experience as 
teachers in secondary schools. Mr. Lee Warner, speaking 
with much effect from long experience in County Council 
work, seconded the resolution. The tendency of the de- 
bate was to emphasise the need of having on the new 
authorities due representation of all kinds of educational 
experience. There is evidently a suspicion, which Mr. 
Cope, speaking for the County Councils Association, could 
not remove, that the most backward Councils will be the 
least willing to admit outsiders to the Education Com- 
mittees if co-optation is left permissive. Next came the 
question of registration, which got unavoidably mixed up 
with the subject of teachers and training. Mr. Roby 
criticised the Government Bill as not holding out sufficient 
inducements to register ; the Bishop of Stepney, however, 
in a speech which many regret that he should have made, 
denounced any attempt to make training compulsory by 
means of a Registration Bill. But the Conference finally 
declared, by 107 votes to 7, in favour of an authoritative 
register of persons qualified to teach in secondary schools. 
The net result of the debate was to justify the wisdom of 
the Government in merely starting a register, qualification 
for which shall include a certificate of general attainments 
as well as of practical ability to teach, without imposing 
any disability on unregistered persons. In the present 
state of the market, most people who are eligible for regis- 
tration will try to get registered. The absence of a penal 
clause will enable the Council to keep the standard high, 
and will relieve them from the necessity of admitting all 
existing teachers, many of whom are quite undeserving of 
any such honour. Moreover, the Government Bill con- 
stitutes an excellent Council, and practically instructs it to 
include in the register the best of the teachers in all grades 
of schools, as well as duly qualified persons who are en- 
gaged in private tuition. 

Next came the question of the professional training of 
teachers in secondary schools. In moving a resolution in 
favour of some effective provision for such training, 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick made what many people consider to 
have been the most brilliant speech of the Conference. It 
was highly finished in form, crammed full of illustration 
and arguments, not a word too long, and a most effective 
refutation of those who urge that nothing need be done to 
encourage secondary teachers to learn their business. 
Miss Day made some new points in supporting the resolu- 
tion. The Head Master of Rugby attempted to answer 
Mr. Sidgwick, but revealed much ignorance of the real 
state of secondary schools. The vote showed that only six 
people in the Conference remained unconvinced that the 
professional training of teachers is urgently needed. 
Finally Mr. Eve and Dr. Wormell submitted a resolution 
to the effect that efficient proprietary and private schcols 
should receive adequate recognition and protection. This 
was agreed to wc. con., and the Conference closed with 
a vote of thanks to the University, the Organising Com- 
mittee, and the Secretaries (Dr. Keynes and Dr. Roberts), 
which was no empty form of words. The arrangements 
of the whole Conference were excellent from first to last. 
There was no hitch at any point. Everything had been 
thought out beforehand and admirably provided for. 

The Conference was thus a success in every way. The 
resolutions were wisely framed; the debates were well 
sustained ; the speaking, though malapert sometimes, 
was never mal a Propos ; the hospitality of the University 
and Colleges was generous ; the weather all that the most 
jaded Londoner could desire. And the practical issue of 
it all? First, that the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
on Secondary Education was endorsed as a reasonable 
scheme of necessary reform by a gathering which was 
thoroughly representative of all the best-informed educa- 
tional opinion in England. That is a great advance to 
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have taken place since the Oxford Conference called for a 
Commission of Enquiry. Next, the Conference plainly 
showed that it did not much like the Government Bill— 
that it greatly preferred, indeed, the plan of the Commis- 
sion—but that with certain highly important amendments 
it was prepared to accept the Bill and make the best of 
it rather than forego all hope of legislation for the present. 
In other words, it is urgently necessary to do something 
soon. Let the Government once touch the matter, and 
the logic of facts will force them to do more than they at 
present propose. In the third place, the Conference 
declared that the Government Bill ought to be altered on 
two critical points—vzz., that the central authority should 
be strengthened by the absorption of part at least of the 
Charity Commission, and that the local authority should 
be compelled to co-opt representatives of educational 
experience. 

One thing remains to be done. Ought not there to be 
a standing Committee which should watch educational 
legislation on the part of the Universities? Unless the 
Universities speak betimes, many things will go against 
them by default, and much will be done which a judicious 
protest could easily avert. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 


By C. W. Kimmins, M.A., D.Sc. 


— 


N the March number of this /owrnal Mr. Headlam 
deals, in what appears to me an unnecessarily pessi- 
mistic article, with the future of University Exten- 

sion. He laments, as so many have lamented in these 
columns, the decline of literary and humanistic studies in 
Extension Centres as the consequence of the total appli- 
cation of the Customs and Excise money to the develop- 
ment of scientific and technical teaching. That such 
should be the case, for a time at any rate, was to be ex- 
pected. Local Secretaries and Committees, ever face to 
face with financial difficulties, very naturally listened to 
the voice of the tempter, and, especially in the smaller 
Centres, selected subjects for which grants could be ob- 
tained from the County Councils, and literary and histori- 
cal courses became ata discount. ‘This was followed by 
the appointment by the County Councils of lecturers, 
many of whom had won their spurs in the arena of Uni- 
versity Extension; and the more perfect organisation, 
supported by unlimited funds, won the day, and the Uni- 
versity Extension Centres in many cases ceased to exist 
in favour of County Council Centres. Mr. Headlam’s 
panacea is undoubtedly the correct one—organise, or- 
ganise, organise. 

How will the Education Bill, if carried successfully 
through the House of Commons, in its present form, af- 
fect this question? Will it assist or injure University 
Extension ? 

Much will, of course, depend upon the constitution 
of the new local authority. Sir John Gorst proposes to 
go even further than the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education with respect to the 
power to be given to County Councils. Absolute freedom 
will be allowed to them io appoint such people as they 
deem fit, the only statutory condition being that “a ma- 
jority of these members shall be members of the Council.” 
Prominent educationalists outside the Council will un- 
doubtedly, in the majority of cases, be appointed to serve 
on these local authorities, and it is to be regretted that this 
was not made compulsory, as suggested by the Royal 
Commission, instead of permissive, as in the Education 
Bill. : 

“This exaltation of local government,” as Canon 
Barnett terms it, will probably attract to the County 
Council men interested in educational matters, and materi- 
ally raise the standard of those seeking election as Coun- 
cillors. Without being considered over-sanguine, one may 
fairly predicate that the county local authority of the 
future will be a far more enlightened body than the average 
technical education committee of to-day. 

Its power, educationally, as compared with the techni- 


cal committee, will be enormously enhanced by its in- 
creased financial stability. It will no longer be possible 
to devote any portion of the money received under the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890 to the 
reduction of rates ; and, moreover, this grant will be ren- 
dered permanent. The distribution of the money now 
under the control of the Science and Art Department will 
also be in the hands of these authorities. These, with 
other sources of revenue, will place at their disposal very 
considerable funds for the support of education other than 
elementary. 

The scope of the application of such funds will be prac- 
tically unhmited. The money, formerly exclusively de- 
voted to technical instruction, must be applied in future 
“for educational purposes other than the provision or 
maintenance of elementary schools, and any question as to 
what are such purposes shall be determined by the Edu- 
cation Department.” There can be doubt that one of 
“such purposes” will be, as suggested in the recommen- 
dations of the Secondary Education Commission, the sup- 
port of University Extension lectures. 

This removal of the premium on the teaching of bread- 
and-butter subjects will render possible the realisation of 
the ideal sketched by Professor Jebb in his recent Presi- 
dential Address to the Teachers’ Guild :—“ One of the 
aims which the recent Commission on Secondary Education 
had in view, and which their recommendations, if adopted, 
will tend to promote, is to make it possible for the more 
capable and promising minds in every social class to ob- 
tain access to the highest education which the country can 
afford. The degree to which in the future this aim may 
be realised will depend a good deal, I think, on the due 
recognition of literary and humanistic studies alongside 
of the scientific and technical. I heartily wish well to the 
latter, but feel, with many others, the cardinal importance 
of not allowing the education of the country to become 
lop-sided.” No educational agency is so well qualified as 
University Extension to play the all-important part of re- 
storing this balance and raising the general standard of 
education throughout the country. 

In every direction opportunities of development, and the 
prospect of a fuller life for the Movement, can be seen un- 
der the new conditions. 

During the past few years technical institutes have 
sprung into existence all through the country, and in many 
of the more important Extension Centres the lecture- 
theatres of these institutions have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Local Committees. In London, also, there is 
manifested a gradual tendency to transfer to the Polytech- 
nic,as the natural headquarters of University Extension, the 
work formerly cairied on in the district by an independent 
Committee; and courses of the London Society’s lectures 
are included in the curricula of some of these institutions. 

The course to be adopted in the future is plain. In the 
large towns the formation—in union, where possible, with 
the committees of technical institutes and libraries—of 
University Extension Colleges on the model of Reading 
and Exeter should be encouraged, and smaller Centres in 
the district should be affiliated to them. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that liberal support will be given by 
the local educational authority to such institutions. 

In London and other large cities where colleges already 
exist, the problem is one of less difficulty ; thus, the com- 
plete scheme for the organisation of economic teaching 
in London suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb in the April 
number of this /owr#al can readily be applied in other 
subjects; and it would involve very little modification of 
the existing machinery to carry it out in its entirety. 
Here, again, the attitude of the educational authority will 
be an all-important factor. 

Many alterations will doubtless be made before the 
Education Bill becomes law, and it seems to me that the 
policy of University Extension authorities should be to 
support any movement which shall secure the presence of 
educational experts upon the local authorities, in order that 
a liberal view may be taken of the needs of higher educa- 
tion throughout the country. In this connection it is also 
of the greatest importance that an advisory council should 
be appointed to assist the central authority, as recom- 
mended in the Report of the Royal Commission. 
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MEETING. 
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HE amounts contributed by the various Centres to 
the Summer Meeting Scholarship Fund instituted 
by the Cambridge Local Secretaries’ Union are 

as follows :— 
Cambridge... ae ae A 
Scarborough ... foc 
Exetertios: 
*Leicester 
Southport 
Newcastle 
Colchester 
Norwich 
Derby ... 
Pontefract 
York 
Hull ee at 
King’s Lynn ... 
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The Committee of the Union, taking into consideration 
the wishes expressed by the Secretaries of contributing 
Centres, and after consultation with the Secretary to the 
Local Lectures Syndicate, have made the following 
regulations :— 

1. There will be in all seven Scholarships, one of £8, 
and six of £5; also a Prize of £1 Ios., in the form ofa 
ticket for the Meeting. 

2. Unless it is otherwise expressly stated below (under 
No. 4), every Scholarship is open to Students at Scar- 
borough, Exeter, Southport, Newcastle, Colchester, Nor- 
wich, Derby, Pontefract, and York. (King’s Lynn has 
had no lectures during the past Session.) Leicester 
students are eligible only for the Scholarship supplied by 
this Centre. Cambridge students, being on the spot, are 
eligible for the Prize only. Hull students also will com- 
pete only for the Prize. 

3. Unless it is otherwise stated below, the Scholarships 
will be awarded on the work of the two Terms of the 
Session 1895-96, taking the reports of the Lecturers and 
of the Examiners jointly into account ; and, unless special 
circumstances should be shown to exist, they will be held 
only by those who are maintaining, or preparing to main- 
tain, themselves by their own exertions. 

4. The Scholarships are as follows :—- 

(a) A “Scarborough Scholarship” of £5, open to 
students who are secondary teachers, or preparing to 
become such. 

(b) An “ Exeter Scholarship” of £5 and a “ Cam- 
bridge Scholarship” of £5. 

(c) A “Southport Scholarship” of £5,to be awarded 
on the work of one Term only (that of the Lent Term 
incases where there have been two courses of lectures). 

(d) A“ Leicester Scholarship ” of £5, to be awarded 
at Leicester, under conditions determined by the 
Local Committee and accepted by the Syndicate. 

(e) A “ Secretaries’ Union Scholarship ” of £8, and 
one of £5. The £8 Scholarship will be increased by 
the price of a ticket for the Meeting, if it should be 
awarded at a Centre where the work of the Session 
has not been in sequence. The student holding it 
will be expected to remain at Cambridge for the 
whole period of the Meeting. 

(f) A Prize of £1 Ios., in the form of a ticket for the 
Meeting, to be awarded on the work of one Term. 
For this Prize students at Cambridge and Hull are 
eligible, in addition to those competing under (a), (b), 
(c), and (e). 

5. In every case applications for Scholarships must be 
forwarded to Miss M. E. Hargood, 12, Newnham Terrace, 
Cambridge, through the Local Secretary of the applicant’s 
Centre, who must certify that the prescribed conditions 
have been fulfilled. This should be done as soon as pos- 
sible, and in any case not later than May 31. 


* The condition made by the contributors in this case is that 
the Scholarship be awarded locally. Several Centres are offering 
local Scholarships, in addition to those arising from this Fund. 
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CHEMISTRY AND METAPHYSICS. 
By Professor RAMSAY, TBooa 


N reading the works of ancient authors, whatever be 
I their nation, we cannot fail to notice a phase of 

thought which formed a prominent feature of all 
their literature, and at the same time one so natural, that 
it is easy to understand the fascination which it had for 
the human race. This phase of thought was the great 
importance attached to subjective and mental phenomena 
compared with the almost complete neglect of external, 
and what may be termed ‘“‘natural” appearances. Turn 
where we will, to China, India, Palestine, Greece, and 
Rome, all writers, Confucius, the authors of the Bible, the 
Greek and Roman authors of prose and poetry—all, or 
almost all, wrote concerning Religion, Morals, History, or 
Romance. It is not until the present era that we find 
records of the observation of the operations of external 
Nature. True, many of the ancient speculators had their 
own ideas of the causes of phenomena which they noticed 
around them ; but in no case do we find more than sur- 
mised reasons for their occurrence. Among the earlier 
authors all unusual events are invariably attributed to 
supernatural causes ; and from traditions of the religious 
beliefs of many uncivilised nations still existing, and from 
the records of the various mythologies of the world, it 
would appear that most natural objects were viewed as 
pervaded with life, and as possessing to some extent a 
personal will—that is, the power of directing their motion. 
The Sun, as the chariot of Phoebus ; Thunder, as the 
snoring of Thor; the Rainbow, as the seal of a promise 
that the world should never again be overwhelmed by a 
flood—all these imply that such phenomena are directly 
or indirectly governed by a capricious will, and that regu- 
larity of occurrence is not to be expected. 

Because natural phenomena were not dependent on 
man’s will, special minds—souls, wills, or, to employ the 
usual term, spirits—were imagined by mankind in order 
to render them conformable to the usual conception of 
man’s own nature. Thus, amber and the magnet were 
supposed by Thales* to have a soul; and Paracelsust 
imagined that the functions of digestion and assimilation 
were governed by a spirit—the “ Archaeus.” 

As far as physical Nature is concerned, will may be 
defined as “the power which a body possesses to direct 
its own motion.” With this conception, then, all investi- 
gation of physical phenomena becomes hopeless. 

Through this mental mist, however, some bright beacons 
may be seen looming in the remote past. Some events 
were so regular in their recurrence that it was absolutely 
impossible to overlook them, such as the daily apparent 
motion of the sun and moon, the alteration of the seasons, 
and the ebb and flow of the tides. Among ancient na- 
tions, the Chinese, the Chaldeans, and the Egyptians 
appear to have devoted most attention to the observation 
and classification of these phenomena ; and it is from the 
last of these nations that what is now known as Natural 
Science may be said to have sprung, both directly and 
through its influence on neighbouring peoples. 

Up to the present day, the fundamental concepts of 
natural and physical science have been—Matter, and its 
Motion. The only criterion of possibility is the analogy 
of what is known; and as the general consensus of human 
opinion has led to the postulate, Matter, the tendency of 
thought has been to represent all phenomena in terms of 
Matter and Motion. When a group of phenomena have 
been thus referred, they are popularly and scientifically 
said to be “explained.” The difference between one sci- 


.ence and another depends on the choice of the stage of 


complexity in which that form of matter constituting the 
special province of each exists. Thus Physics treats of 
matter under such forms of motion as heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and gravitation, according to current 
ideas ; and the rate and direction of motion are formu- 
lated. Chemists for long neglected this branch of the 
subject ; they confined themselves to amassing facts re- 


* Died, at the age of 98, in 548 B.C 
+ Born 1493 ; died 1541. 
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lating chiefly to statical phenomena, to the products of 
combination of two or more kinds of matter, and to the 
classification and nomenclature of the resulting bodies. 
These are now so numerous that no memory can possibly 
retain them in its grasp, yet so well systematised that the 
clues are easily gathered in, and it becomes possible to 
predict, from memory alone, the properties of bodies as 
yet undiscovered. 

In a similar manner, Astronomy deals with the heavenly 
bodies and their motions ; Geology with the rock-masses 
of the earth and their changes ; and so with the other 
sciences. 

I cannot discuss at this time the possibility of repre- 
senting what affects our senses in other terms than those 
of matter and motion. But it will not be out of place to 
spend a little time in considering the relations between 
ourselves and phenomena which we generally regard as 
external. 

I have used the common word “ourselves.” “I exist ” 
is a proposition which no one will deny. It is an axiom 
of life. But what is “1”? What do I mean when I use 
the expression “ myself” ? 

We are all aware that a succession of thoughts pass like 
a panorama within us. This succession of thoughts is 
generally orderly ; if it is undisturbed by stimuli from 
without, we term it “a train of thought”—one thought 
suggests another, the other leads to a third, and so on. 
But we are constantly receiving impressions through our 
channels of sense ; these may either divert our thoughts 
into another channel, or may remain unheeded. Yet, 
though unheeded, they undoubtedly are recorded. For 
exaniple, at this moment I can recall the fact that a barrel- 
organ, which has now ceased, was playing at some distance 
away five minutes ago. I paid no attention to its playing, 
and it barely entered my consciousness ; but on seeking 
for an instance to illustrate the theme I am discussing, I 
was able to recall the noise. Now there are many sense- 
impressions which pass us unrecorded ; they affect us too 
little even to rise into consciousness. But they never- 
theless form part of our minds. 

This continual succession of thoughts, uninterrupted 
save by sleep or accident, is retained by each of us, more 
or less, and is that to which we give the name “I.” 

Now it appears certain that such thoughts originate in 
stimuli received by our organs of sense, at one time or 
another. And we must next enquire—-What do such 
stimuli reveal to us? 

It is customary, and our language is constructed to this 
end, to regard our thoughts as having an existence apart 
from ourselves. We usually say “7 have thoughts,” im- 
plying the existence of a substratum, of which, however, 
we know nothing apart from these thoughts, for these 
thoughts and half-thoughts are all that we can call “self” 
or “I.” Similarly we take in through our senses certain 
impressions which become thoughts as soon as they affect 
us ; and, instead of being content with such impressions 
as they come to us, we refer them to something outside of 
ourselves, and we name that something “ Matter” or 
“ Thing.” 

Granting that “matter ” or “ thing ” exists—an assump- 
tion which is general, although not imperative—it is clear 
that what we know of it is entirely conditioned by our 
senses. Each sense gives us a different view, or causes 
us to know in a different aspect. We can imagine to 
some extent the knowledge of the external world possessed 
by a blind or by a deaf person ; and because we are not 
blind or deaf, we realise forcibly how much more we know 
of outside affairs than one afflicted with either of these 
infirmities. This helps us to realise that we, too, might 
acquire a very different notion of things around us were 
we to possess a sense in addition to those we already 
have. It is curious to think that a blind man acquires all 
his knowledge of the infinite number of starry worlds en- 
tirely through hearsay, and that if all the world were blind 
the largest portion of the universe would lie entirely be- 
yond its ken. 

Concerning the real nature of this “thing ” or “ matter 
which we postulate as the cause of our sense-impressions, 
we know and can know nothing. We can never even be 
certain that it has a real existence, and is not a fiction of 


our minds. Weare so much in the habit of correlating 
the sensations of sight and touch, that it is difficult for us 
to realise how absolutely different is the knowledge they 
bring us of objects around us. A blind man, whose sight 
has just been restored, cannot interpret the complex 
colours and shapes he sees ; he is unaccustomed to colli- 
gate the impressions of these two senses, and a consider- 
able time must elapse before he learns that objects which 
from his sense of touch he knows to be angular or smooth 
present an appearance consistent with the impressions he 
has gained by feeling them with his fingers. If, then, 
there be a substratum capable of giving us sense-im- 
pressions, it must be very unlike any conception we have 
of it, for these reveal it only in certain aspects ; and if we 
were at any time to become gifted with some other means 
of knowledge, new worlds would open to our astonished 
view. 

It has been necessary to introduce these elementary 
conceptions in order that we may thoroughly realise that, 
in seeking to interpret Nature, we are at the same time 
interpreting ourselves. And if we choose the time-worn 
interpretation of Mind and Matter, we should do so with 
the clear conviction that it is, after all, a convention— 
possibly the best we are capable of, but still one which we 
cannot accept as final. 

If I hold the outside of a charged Leyden jar in one 
hand, and touch the knob with the other, I experience a 
very disagreeable sensation ; I get a shock. What has 
happened? ‘The feeling is not unlike that of a blow, that 
is, the impact of a piece of moving matter. We have no 
special sense to detect small electric currents, unless in- 
deed the eye be the instrument of such a sense. But 
many of our senses, especially those of sight and touch, 
tell us of the motion of a piece of matter. It is, therefore, 
not unnatural to refer the electric shock to the motion of 
pieces of matter. It is true, no large piece of matter has 
moved through a perceptible distance, but the sensation 
is not wholly unlike that caused by placing the prong of a 
vibrating tuning-fork against the teeth ; and the tendency 
is to refer somewhat similar sensations to the same cause. 
If I touch a piece of hot iron, I get a burn; the iron need 
not have moved perceptibly. But again the tendency 
is to refer the sensation to the motion, not of the iron asa 
whole, but of its minute particles. In fact, owing to the 
nature of our senses, we are most familiar with large or 
comparatively large masses in motion, and those pheno- 
mena which are obviously not caused by the motion of 
large masses as a whole we refer to the motion of the 
minute particles of which we imagine the large masses to 
be composed. I am not concerned here with the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of this view; I only wish to make it 
clear that natural phenomena are now-a-days generally 
interpreted on such a supposition. When we succeed 
in conceiving such motions of small particles as_ will 
correspond with motions of large objects which we can 
see and touch, and at the same time will convey to us a 
mental picture of the phenomenon which we are trying to 
interpret, we say that the phenomenon is satisfactorily 
“explained.” In many cases this procedure is satisfactory 
to our minds ; but in many others it still fails. For ex- 
ample, the passage of heat and light from the sun to the 
earth takes a perceptible time ; and, as it is pretty certain 
that between these two worlds there is little if any matter, 
and, if any, matter in the most attenuated condition, we 
can hardly ascribe the conveyance of the heat or light to 
the motion of matter; it has therefore been thought proper 
to devise a new kind of medium, the “ ether,” the function 
of which is to effect this transference through space of 
that which, when we recognise its effects, we term light 
and heat. And of late many attempts have been made to 
devise a mechanical structure for the ether, which will 
admit of a mechanical conception of such conveyance, and 
which will at the same time make it possible to imagine 
the invisible grains or particles of matter, with their 
properties, as resulting from motions of various kinds of 
this ether. If matter is unknown to us, ether is an un- 
known of the second order ; we are seeking to interpret 
an unknown in terms of another still less amenable to 
knowledge. This need not be a subject of complaint or 
discontent; it is merely the present attempt to reduce the 
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unknown to terms of the less unknown. It may be termed, 
for shortness, the “ mechanical explanation of the Uni- 
verse.” Whether it is destined to be permanent, time alone 
will show ; but we may risk the guess that it will outlast 
our lives. 

Glimmetings of such views were present in the minds 
of ancient writers on natural phenomena ; but they dealt 
with words, rather than with things. They, too, agreed 
with us in the conception of an underlying matter, but 
they attached great importance to conceptions of “ quali- 
ties” or “properties.” In all languages adjectives are 
used to qualify nouns. We can speak of “a good man,” 
“a good house,” ‘a good income” ; and for convenience 
we coin the word “ goodness,” expressive of the quality 
which we ascribe to these various objects. “A red wall,” 
“red hair,” “red as fire,” convey to us properties possessed 
by the wall, hair, or fire, and we may speak of their “ red- 
ness.” But, although we have it in our power mentally to 
abstract the quality from the object, it does not follow 
that the idea of goodness or redness has any real existence 
outside of our minds. Personally, 1 am unable to attach 
any precise meaning to such terms, unless I qualify cer- 
tain objects ; and if I use the words, I use them as bills 
of exchange, or notes, which may at any time be ex- 
changed for gold. But it is not always necessary to make 
the exchange before purchase, for others have agreed to 
accept them on like terms. But if,in argumentative con- 
versation, difficulty arises, their application to a concrete 
object becomes necessary, if the disputants are to under- 
stand each other. 

This truism was for long unrecognised. The ancients 
ascribed to matter—the underlying substratum—certain 
qualities, like the garments on a lay figure, which they con- 
ceived could be removed as easily as the lay figure could 
be undressed. Many were the disputes as to the possi- 
bility of abstracting colour, form, hardness, and such so- 
called properties from matter, leaving its essence un- 
changed. Thus Francis Bacon wrote :—“ In gold, there 
meet together yellowness, gravity, malleability, fixedness 
in the fire, a determinate way of solution, which are the 
simple natures in gold; for he who understands form, 
and the manner of superinducing this yellowness, gravity, 
ductility, fixedness, faculty of fusion, solution, etc., with 
their particular degrees and proportions, will consider to 
join them together in some body, so that a transformation 
into gold shall follow.” 

We see from this that it was believed that matter was 
one in essence, but that it could be endowed with certain 
qualities, enabling it to assume different forms and ap- 
pearances to our senses. It was such a belief that led to 
the quest after the transmutation of metals—the chief aim 
and end of Alchemy. All natural objects were conceived 
to consist of a substratum common to all, termed “the 
universal matter,” and the almost infinite variety occurring 
on the globe was explained by imagining that the under- 
lying matter need not always be possessed of the same 
properties. Some properties, however, characterised cer- 
tain matter so markedly that they were made the causes 
of difference, or variety in matter, and to those states or 
conditions was given the name “principles” or “ele- 
ments.” These were four in number (probably five ori- 
ginally), and they were named from the natural objects 
which were supposed to owe their appearance to an over- 
whelming preponderance of one or other. They were 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. It must always be under- 
stood that these names do not represent what we now 
know them to be, but simply stand for the salient proper- 
ties of the objects. A double classification was introduced 
so as to render more easily understood to what these 
properties owed their existence. Thus Earth was at once 
cold and dry; Water, cold and moist; Air, hot and 
moist ; and Fire, hot and dry. All objects were imagined 
to consist of primordial matter, partaking to a greater or 
less degree of the properties of these so-called elements. 

The origin of this theory is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
It appears in the writings of Egyptian and of Greek 
authors, but it is almost certain that its home was India, 
and that it was the outcome of a school of medicine which 
flourished in the North of Hindostan contemporaneous 
with, or preceding, the early Egyptian dynasties. In the 


Vedas, five elements are alluded to as the Pantchatonam, 
and are supposed to constitute the garments of Brahma, 
the Master of the Universe. Thus, in one of the ancient 
dramas (Sacuzza/a), a Brahmin pronounces the following 
invocation :—‘‘ May the Master of the Universe, present 
under the forms—Water, the first of created things ; the 
sacred Fire ; the limitless Ether ; the Earth, mother of all 
life ; the Air, the giver of all breath—May He ever pro- 
tect you!” There are also some obscure references to 
India in some Egyptian manuscripts ; and, moreover, the 
terms used by Arabian writers are most readily explained 
when traced to Aryan roots. 

Be this as it may, such was the belief from the time of 
Aristotle down to the fifteenth century. It was originally 
assumed by Anaximander, who lived between 611 and 
547 B.C., in Greece, and further developed by Empedocles ; 
and itis almost certain that they derived these theories 
from the East. From the latter it passed to Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.). 

Aristotle, however, did not consider the different con- 
ditions of matter, as typified by Earth, Water, Air, and 
Fire, as a sufficient explanation of the differences observed 
in Nature. He also assumed certain forms to belong to 
the ultimate particles of matter, causing diversity in its 
nature and qualities. And, more important still, he viewed 
certain varieties of matter as the result of a change, a 
constant operation, to which he gives the name “ rarefac- 
tion and condensation.” It would appear that he recog- 
nised the qualities typified by the names fire, air, and 
ether, to be cases of rarefaction, more or less thorough, of 
water and of earth. 


These theories remained practically unchanged through 
many succeeding centuries. The Romans were by no 
means a nation given to research in the domain of physical 
Nature. Government and Law had for them more fascina- 
tion. Their knowledge therefore was entirely derived from 
the Greeks, and was not extended by them. And the in- 
vasions of the Northern nations put a stop to the progress 
of science in Europe. 

From the seventh century, the Arabians had become a 
great power, and under their settled and peaceful rule the 
sciences again made a fresh start. The first investigator 
of whom we read was Abou Moassah Djafar al Sofi, or, as 
he is usually called, Geber. In his writings, as in those of 
the Greeks, we find the same strange blending of the 
physical and the metaphysical. Indeed, our modern 
languages still retain the imprint of this confusion of ideas. 
Thus our word “spirit” is derived from sfzvo (“ I breathe”), 
and is still employed in a physical sense, as in “ spirits of 
wine.” The word “ghost,” in German Gezs¢,a word which 
also signifies ‘“‘alcohol,” as well as “spook,” is closely 
related to “gust.” The Greek rvetja (“spirit” or “breath”) 
and zvéw (“I blow”) are other examples. 

Geber’s writings are partly devoted to the healing of 
disease, partly to the transformation of the so-called 
“baser” metals into gold. This aim of transmutation was 
a direct outcome of the earlier conceptions of matter ; for 
in order to convert one form of matter into another, some 
of the elements, earth, water, air, and fire, must be increased 
or diminished in amount; or, to render the idea more 
intelligible to the modern mind, some of the properties 
must be changed. 

It is necessary here to allude to a misconception into 
which all ancient philosophers fell ; they attached little or 
no importance to wezg/¢. Some kinds of matter, indeed, 
were considered to be intrinsically light. This view can, 
however, be made to accord with our present knowledge, 
for we now ascribe weight to the attraction of the earth, 
and lightness might be due to its repulsion. The north 
pole of a magnet is heavy with regard to the south pole of 
another magnet, and light as regards the other north pole ; 
for in the one case it is attracted, in the other repelled. 
But even although the ancients made use of weight in 
buying and selling, the conception did not enter into their 
philosophy ; and such a substance as air, which we now 
know to possess weight, was by them supposed to be en- 
dowed with the attribute lightness, and had a semi-spiritual 
nature ascribed to it, as is borne out by the derivations of 
the words before alluded to. 
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In their attempts to transmute the baser metals into 
gold, ‘Paracelsus, and some few other sooty empirics 
(rather than, as they are fain to call themselves, philo- 
sophers), their eyes darkened, and their brains troubled 
with the soot of their own furnaces,” * invented another 
series of terms, bearing a certain analogy with those 
previously used. They were at first three in number, and 
were at a much more recent date increased to four; they 
were Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury ; and they were known as 
“hypostatical principles.” Again it is necessary to re- 
member that these words do not denote the substances to 
which we give these names, but rather the qualities pos- 
sessed by these substances, of which the metals partake to 
a greater or less extent. Thus we read that silver contains 
a very pure mercury—the meaning probably being that 
silver has a high metallic lustre. Or, again, that copper 
and iron have a base sulphur— meaning that these metals 
are easily altered by fire, changing into black scales. 

Nevertheless, during such attempts at transmutation, 
many valuable discoveries were made, and Chemistry 
can trace the history of many well-known bodies up to the 
times of the earlier Alchemists. 

The nomenclature of these substances and theirmethods 
of formation were expressed by curious appellations and 
similes. “In those days,” to quote the words of a relative 
of my own, now long dead t, “the metals were suns and 
moons, kings and queens, red bridegrooms and lily brides. 
Gold was Apollo, ‘sun of the lofty dome’; Silver, Diana, 
the fair moon of his unresting career, chased him meekly 
through the celestial grove ; Quicksilver was the wing- 
footed Mercury, Herald of the Gods, ‘new lighted on a 
heaven-kissing hill’; Iron was the ruddy-eyed Mars, in 
panoply complete ; Lead was heavy-lidded Saturn, ‘ quiet 
as a stone’ within the tangled forest of material forms ; 
Tin was the Diadolus Metallorum, the very devil among 
the metals, and so on in unmeaning mystery. 

“There were flying birds, green dragons, and red lions. 
There were virginal fountains, royal baths, and waters 
of life. There were salts of wisdom, and essential spirits 
so fine and volatile, that drop after drop let fall from the 
lip of the wonderful phial that contained them could never 
reach the ground. There was the powder of attraction 
which drew all men and women after its possessor ; the 
alcahest, or universal solvent and ol¢-me-tangere of 

» essences. There was the grand elixir that conveyed un- 
dying youth on the glorious mortal who was pure and 
brave enough to kiss and quaff the golden wavelet as it 
mantled o’er the cup of Life, the fortunate Endymion of a 
new mythology. There were the Philosophical Stone, 
and the Philosophers Stone; the former the art and 
practice, the latter the theory and idea, of turning baser 
metals into nobler—the theory and the practice of 
exaltation. The philosophical stone was younger than 
the elements, yet at her virgin touch the grossest calx 
amony them all would blush before her into perfect gold. 
The philosopher’s stone was the first-born of all things, 
and older than the king of metals.—In a word, there was 
an interminable embroglio of a few of the hard won facts 
of nature, a multitude of traditionary processes and facts, 
several very just analogies, some most fantastical notions, 
one or two profound, but intractible ideas, a haze of 
philosophical mysticism, and an undercurrent of fervid 
religiosity.” 


THE STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
FRANCE. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 


—ESE 


through the courtesy of the Rector of the Academy 
permission to visit different types of French 
schools. One cannot help thinking that in many ways 
they present a striking model as compared with our own. 
Of course the best-known characteristic of the French 
system is its centralisation. But it is not generally known 


ND) acon a recent residence in Paris, I obtained 


* Boyle, Sceptecal Chymiist. 
+S. Brown, Lectures on the History of Science, p. 314. 


how this works. It is true that the Minister of Public 
Instruction represents from the taxpayer’s point of view 
the democratic right of the nation to manage its own 
affairs. But otherwise there would seem to be no com- 
parison with the ‘‘ Governors system ” working in so many 
of our large Grammar Schools. The Minister 1s in all 
the most practical parts of the administration a kind of 
figurehead to the Supreme Council, who, though nominally 
no more than his advisers, have the real control of the 
State schools throughout France. They are one of 
the few governing bodies in France which give permanent 
satisfaction, and I have never heard anything but praise 
of their composition and method of working. No non- 
expert would have a chance of advertising himself among 
them. 

Below the “Conseil Supérieur” come several smaller 
Bureaux, for the special control of Finance, Material, 
Personnel, Discipline, Programme, and so forth. And on 
all these points the ordinary secondary schools are practi- 
cally uniform. Thus there is one programme, the best 
that the authorities are able to devise, and I think that 
anyone who will read it through will think it one that 
could scarcely be bettered.* Faddism has had no share 
in its making, and both the rules and the instructions 
contained in it are eminently practical. ni f 

Unity of programme means within certain limits unt- 
formity in the school-books employed, for the programme 
even gives directions as to how the different lessons are 
to be taken. How different is the chaos of conflicting 
authorities which fight for attention in our English 
schools! Moreover, the uniform examinations all over 
France on subjects that have been uniformly taught gives 
an excellent test of the merit of each school and of the 
ability and proficiency of each scholar, 

Another great point in this centralisation is naturally 
the unity of control. Hole-and-corner schools cannot 
well exist under the French State system. ‘The healthy 
breath of the largest public spirit must needs pervade all. 
Every teacher must pass the necessary tests, and so long 
as the State does the best, cheapest, and most extensive 
work in the country, instruction cannot be widely exploited 
by vulgar quacks. Again, the petty bullying which goes 
on to such an extent still in the “submerged tenth” of 
English schools—the bullying of Assistant by Principal 
—cannot thrive under a végzme where all complaints are 
fairly investigated, and where the Principal is as liable to 
dismissal as the Assistant. The speculation-school, pure 
and simple, is a disgrace to England, and, whatever may 
be said for private initiative in general, it can scarcely be 
denied that the licensing and control of teachers has long 
been badly wanted. ; 

As far as money goes, almost anyone in France may 
get the best instruction. For the State schools are at 
once unsurpassed in efficiency and extremely cheap. A 
regular system of scholarships enables even the poorest 
of all to complete the whole State course if he is worth it 
to the State, and if only his family can spare him from 
work. Thus one result of this centralised system 1s 
absolute fairness all round to Principals, Assistants, and 
boys, in whatsoever school they may be. ; 

The secondary instruction is linked closely to its 
natural sisters, the primary and the superior. They join 
hands and support each other throughout ; so that there 
are no great gaps or sudden changes when one passes 
from one to another. The hours of work are carefully 
defined by the State. The religious question is solved 
in the following way. Hours are reserved for classes to 
be held by denominationalist ministers from outside, and 
the great Lycée Janson de Sailly engages for this purpose 
not only Catholic priests and Protestant pastors but even 
a Rabbi. The parent has only to signify his desires, and 
they are thus carried out by the Direction. | 

Before leaving this point of centralisation, let me say 
that the scholars seem to gain from it in public spint. 
English school prejudices and German corporation pre- 


* Plan a’ Etudes et Programmes del Enseignement Classique 
Secondaire and Plan a’ Etudes et Programmes de 0 Enseignement 
Moderne Secondatre, both published by Delalain Freres, and 
sold also by Hachette & Cie. 
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judices would seem to have no genuine equivalent in the 

French State schools, but espri¢ de corps is quite a different 
affair. At the same time, the pupils are often exhausted 
prematurely in youth, in the effort to keep up with a 
very exacting if generally intelligent spirit of routine, and 
some believe that their characters lose in warmth and 
sensibility from this same precision which characterises 
the whole State scheme. 

And now let me pass to the second point which I wish 
to bring out in these few notes—that, whether as resulting 
from the concentration or from other causes, the French 
State scheme is eminently practical. In education we 
have certain difficult questions to solve, and certain 
awkward gaps to bridge. Hours and hours of work may 
be devoted to the pursuit of side objects without bringing 
us appreciably nearer the goal. The French “vont dvoit 
au but.” j 

First, then, the democratic principle is applied in a 
practical way. Popular control does not mean control of 
the ignorant. With the excellent Conseil Supérieur which 
embodies this truth I have already dealt. 

Secondly, the arrangement of school hours is essentially 
practical. Each subject has a period—and a well-chosen 
period—during which it is more or less paramount; each 
ceases to occupy so much attention at the age when its 
functions may be supposed to have been performed. At 
the same time, all subjects are kept well in hand, and the 
great principle is gradually worked out that each pupil 
must learn to discover by what particular line of special 
work he will be best suited. He has first the general 
choice of Science or Letters, to be made before taking up 
the baccalaureate, and he will later be able to specialise 
still further in either direction. To quote details on this 
point would be to transgress the natural limits of this 
article, so I will merely refer inquirers to the programme 
already mentioned. 

Now in England we have two notably dominant forms 
of exaggeration. In many Grammar Schools a kind of 
higgledy-piggledy repetition knowledge is inculcated on 
boys up to seventeen or eighteen years of age. In many 
Public Schools the best pupils are expected to concentrate 
almost entirely on dead languages, which after all are but 
a small part of a liberal education. The question is one 
of degree, and it seems to me that the right mean has been 
struck by the thorough and liberal State-programme of 
France. 

Once more, teaching is in France extremely practical. 
There is a point to be driven home—generally a simple 
one; and if one such point is driven home the lesson will 
have beena success. It is an insult to the truth to believe 
that all that is most essential and important in a lesson is 
too hard for the comprehension of the ordinary school-boy. 
It is not allowed to be so in France. The teachers insist 
on interest, and it seems to me, from what I have seen 
both of the process and of its results, that they get it. 
Facts are of course vitally important to the formation of a 
just opinion, but the facts that are necessary to the young 
pupil in most subjects are definite, strong, and few. With 
them a foundation of thoroughness and of interest can be 
built up, which will bear the weight of all intelligent study 
in the future. The French programme gives very definite 
hints for the development of different subjects, hints which 
should at least be instructive and stimulating to all who 
read them. 

_ From the above follows a practical method of examina- 
tion. There are no rubbish-heap questions, no conglomera- 
tions of unimportant details. The French do not dare to 
assume that the main subject is so thoroughly understood 
by a youth of fifteen, that he can only be differentiated 
from others by his knowledge of the extras. In the 
examination not only must facts be remembered, but 
judgments must be formed on the strength of them. So 
the French, as compared with ourselves, discover equally 
well what a boy has learnt, and far better how much he 
thinks. 

There is one great lack in the French system, and they 
know it. There is plenty of zws¢ruction, but little or no 
éducation. ‘The moral influence of the ordinary English 
school is replaced by a series of artificial restrictions up to 
a certain age— about seventeen; many of these are very 


ridiculous, and when the period prescribed for them has 
naturally passed by, then the pupil is launched on the 
world as a would-be man. We English ¢each freedom, the 
greatest lesson to be learnt in a free State. 

So short an article is necessarily full of pure assertions ; 
but most of my statements will be better judged after a 
study of the two little books which I have named. 


SIR JOHN SEELEY’S ‘GROWTH OF 
BRITISH POLICY.” 


By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 


of its distinguished and lamented author. Professor 

Seeley was not a historian of quite the first rank ; his 
warmest admirers would not claim for him a place alongside 
Mommsen or Ranke, Bishop Stubbs, or even Freeman—to name 
only a few of his contemporaries. Nor was hea great man of 
letters in the same sense as Froude or Macaulay. But he was 
eminently a great teacher, a great political commentator, and a 
safe and sagacious interpreter of those great political tendencies 
and forces which in the aggregate constitute what we call Modern 
History. For the last time we are permitted through the medium 
of this posthumous work to sit at the feet of this great teacher, 
to listen again to the voice of this great patriotic expositor, from 
whom we have already learnt so much. 

For the first thing that strikes one about Sir John Seeley’s 
teaching is the intense and burning patriotism of the man—his 
ardent love for Britain and the greater Britains beyond sea. His 
style and method are strongly characteristic of his personality—a 
personality depicted with great tact and skill in Mr. Prothero’s 
introductory memoir. He has his heroes ; his likes and dislikes 
are by no means concealed ; and incidentally not a few portraits 
are admirably drawn. But to Seeley biography was not history. 
Elizabeth was great, Cromwell was great, William of Orange was 
great, and no one has thrown their greatness into more distinct 
relief than Seeley ; but the great man theory never dominates 
him. He loves to trace tendencies, to draw out the forces that 
are everywhere at work, not merely to explain the ‘‘how” but 
to ask the ‘‘ why”; to propose ‘‘ problems,” and to revel in their 
leisurely but philosophical solution. 

The work before us is not—as the author is careful to explain— 
a History, but an Essay ; not a narration of facts, but a political 
commentary. Its main object is ‘‘to bring together the two. 
great movements which mark the period from Elizabeth to Anne, 
the foreign movement by which our state grew at the expense of 
the Spanish Monarchy, and in concert with the United Provinces, 
and the insular movement which fixed the mutual relations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” The principle which gives 
unity and cohesion to the essay is the opposition between two 
systems of policy—the dynastic and the national. The work 
therefore begins appropriately enough at a point when European 
politics were dominated by the Hapsburg system, and when ‘‘ in- 
ternational history turned on royal marriages and royal births.” 
To the old proverb, ‘‘ Bella gerant aliz, tu, felix Austria, nube,” 
Seeley gives an enlarged, and in some sense a new meaning, 
showing with conspicuous force and lucidity that the method of 
aggrandisement it suggests was by no means peculiar to the 
Hapsburgs, but that for a century and a half it afforded the 
dominant maxim of European politics. During the second halt 
of the sixteenth century England, owing to the sex of her rulers, 
was exposed to the danger of being engulfed, first in the Haps- 
burg system, and afterwards in the Valois system. From the 
first she was saved by the childlessness and early death of Mary 
Tudor, from the second by the death of Francis II. (the husband 
of Mary Stuart), the outbreak of the Reformation in Scotland, 
and the perpetual virginity of Queen Elizabeth. But, apart from 
dynastic entanglements, it seemed not unlikely at one time that 
England would be overwhelmed by the flood of the counter- 
Reformation. Rarely has the force and magnitude of that great 
movement been delineated with more conspicuous skill than in 
the work before us, and rarely have the causes of its ultimate 
failure been analysed with more searching accuracy. The root 
cause was, it need not be said, the secular antagonism of France 
and Spain. The fatal flaw in the system of the counter-Reforma- 
tion lay, as Seeley points out, in the fact that the religious division, 
‘so sharply defined by the Council of Trent, was crossed by the 
division between France and the House of Hapsburg.” Apart 


a Baie: work* will undoubtedly enhance the great reputation 


* The Growth of British Policy. An Historical Essay. By 
Sir J. R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.G., formerly Regius Professor 
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from this, Protestantism in Britain was saved only by the out- 
break of the Religious Wars in France and the rebellion of the 
Dutch Gueux. 

We regret that space does not allow us to follow in detail 

Professor Seeley’s careful analysis of the policy of Queen Eliza- 
beth. On the whole it tends to support the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Beesley against those of Froude. Elizabeth was right in 
that ‘‘almost reckless devotion to peace” which characterised 
the first twenty-five years of her reign ; right in her hesitations ; 
right in her masterly inaction ; right in her ‘‘ resolute irresolu- 
tion” ; ‘*majestic in her repose.” And Cecil—who wanted 
Elizabeth to put herself openly at the head of a great Protestant 
League—was consequently wrong. ‘‘ Twenty-six years of peace 
were administered, and England Jay quietly under the influence of 
this anaesthetic, while the Fury of religious war was let loose, as 
never before, on the Continent, in the age of Jarnac and Mon- 
contour, and the S. Bartholemew and the Fury of Antwerp. 
It is not disputed that the plan was successful. When the crisis 
came, when the head of the Catholic party in Britain laid her 
head upon the block, and when the Armada appeared, England 
stood firm.” 

In the next period—the seventeenth century—Seeley comes on 
to ground which has been exhaustively covered by von Ranke 
and Dr. Gardiner. None the less valuable, however, is his 
commentary. In Dr. Gardiner’s great work it is sometimes a 
little difficult to see the wood for the trees. Seeley, it may be 
said, indicates the intricate pathways with almost unerring skill. 
The main clues he finds (i) in the renewed activity of the Austrian 
Hapsburgs, and their assumption of the leadership of the counter- 
Reformation in Central Europe ; (ii) in the recrudescence of re- 
ligious wars between Spain and the United Provinces. Hence 
one of the pregnant and helpful ‘‘ short formulas” with which 
all pupils of Professor Seeley are familiar :—‘“‘ Rise of Austria 
and approach of a great double religious war on the Continent ; 
this regarded by the Stuart House from the dynastic point of 
view, but chiefly from the religious point of view by public 
opinion ; and the whole foreign question gradually overwhelmed 
and superseded by the growth of a domestic revolution.” 

With domestic politics our author has no direct concern ; but 
* his odzter dicta on the subject are invariably penetrating and sug- 
gestive. He shows, for example, more clearly perhaps than any 
other writer on this much bewritten period the interaction of foreign 
and domestic questions. To the failure of the European policy 
of James I. he finds a key in his huge blunder of trying to settle 
the German question at Madrid instead of at Vienna. Yet, 
blunder as it was, it was one which his people might have for- 
given, for to them, no less than to their king, the Spanish Haps- 
burgs still loomed far larger than their Austrian cousins. Under 
Charles I. our foreign policy once more became ‘‘ thoroughly 
and coldly dynastic.” But in 1649 there came a revolution in 
foreign not less significant than the revolution in domestic affairs. 
British policy ceased at once and of necessity to be dynastic; it 
became more Sritzsh (in consequence of the changed relations of 
the three kingdoms effected by Cromwell), more national, and 
above all more bellicose. There are few portions of this work 
more admirable than that in which Seeley deals with the rela- 
tions of England and Holland in the middle decades of the 
century. Some may question the accuracy of his view that the 
United Provinces were regarded by the Commonwealth leaders 
“fas a sort of Scotland” ; but no one can deny the lucidity or 
force with which he explains the causes of the wars between 
England and her Dutch cousins under the Commonwealth. 
Among these he lays especial stress not only upon the trade 
rivalry with which we are all familiar, but also upon the strong 
Stuart proclivities of a powerful Orange party in Holland (even 
Consule de Witt), and above all upon the ‘‘ martial mood” of 
England. Not less admirable is Seeley’s analysis of the three 
stages in the foreign policy of the Protectorate—(i) Cromwell’s 
peace-making with Holland and Sweden; (ii) his ‘‘almost 
reckless aggressive Protestantism”—a period during which 
Walter Raleigh and not Queen Elizabeth is taken as a model ; 
and (iii) his alliance with France against Spain. It has often 
been assumed that Cromwell followed the Elizabethan tradition ; 
Seeley will have none of the specious delusion. ‘‘ While Eliza- 
beth proudly refused under the strongest temptations to be drawn 
into continental schemes, Cromwell went out ot his way to form 
such schemes, entered upon them with energy, had conspicuous 
success in them, and may be supposed to have intended to pursue 
them much further.” There was nothing, according to Seeley’s 
view, to prevent the establishment in England of a Cromwell 
dynasty which might have reigned in England as long as the 
Vasa dynasty in Sweden, save the premature death of its founder 
and the succession of a Richard instead of a Henry. 

To historical students in the narrower sense, no portion of the 
work will appeal so strongly as that which deals with the period 
between the Restoration and the Revolution. Seeley’s analysis 
of the character and policy of Charles II. is supremely subtle and 
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suggestive. The ‘indolent Machiavellism” of the King ; the 
significance of his Portuguese marriage ; the influence of the 
Cromwellian tradition upon his policy ; its de-nationalisation and 
perversion to dynastic ends in his hands; the concurrent growth 
of a new opposition to the Crown in England and an European 
opposition to France on the continent ; the conjunction of the 
two in the marriage of Mary Stuart to the Orange-Stuart 
Stadtholder; the last phase of the counter-Reformation under the 
leadership of Louvois and Louis XIV. ; its intimate connection 
with the Popish panic in England—all this and much else is in- 
dicated by our author with masterly brevity and consummate 
skill. 

Finally, he traces the genesis of the Revolution of 1688 to the 
marriage of Henrietta Maria with Charles I., and its actual and 
definite beginnings to that Treaty of Dover which in 1670 was 
negotiated by another Henrietta Maria. He shows that the 
‘* revocation policy ” of Louis XIV. gave James II.—as a faithful 
son of the Church—a great chance, inclining strongly to the 
view that James might have succeeded in obtaining toleration for 
his creed in England had he boldly declared against the Gallican 
Catholicism of Louis. But it was too much to expect froma 
son of Henrietta Maria, for she had imbued the later Stuarts not 
merely with Catholicism, but with ‘“‘French Catholicism.” In- 
sisting strongly on this point, it is only natural to find that Seeley 
attributes the expulsion of James II. far less to his Popery than 
to his Gallicanism. It was the latter, not the former, which 
made it necessary for William III. to interfere, and which led 
even Innocent XI. to give his benediction to the League of 
Augsburg. 

The Revolution of 1688 brings to a natural determination an 
essay which opens with the Council of Trent and the rise of the 
Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs. In the course of the work there are 
points not a few open to considerable criticism in detail. We 
submit, however, that we have best served the interests of our 
readers by reserving criticism and offering in its place a fairly 
full and intelligible analysis. Our intention is to stimulate, not 
to satisfy, curiosity, and to send back our readers to the study of 
a masterly and at all points suggestive work from the pen of a 
great and revered teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FUTURE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—I should not have thought it even decent in a 
humble individual like myself to reply to the article under the 
above heading in your March number, had it not been written 
by my friend Mr. Headlam, whose candid and largely undeserved 
appreciation of what I and others have been able to accomplish 
in the County of Surrey forms a bright page in what so many 
eminent persons consider those critical if not abusive volumes con- 
stituting the Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation. Mr. Headlam’s facts, as those who know him would 
expect, are generally accurate, but they do not cover a sufficiently 
long period of years either before his visit or since. His conclu- 
sions, therefore, as to how far the result he deplores is due to the 
action of the Surrey County Council are not quite adequate. Let 
me explain. 

When I knew Surrey first, some two or three years before I 
came to it in an official capacity—z.e., in about the year 1889—I 
found University Extension, of which I then fancied myself one 
of the major prophets, in a state which it would be flattery to call 
other than rotten. The whole business, as far as it was a going con- 
cern at all, was an ‘‘afternoon tea-party” affair. The young lady 
with her woolwork, it is true, listened to the Browning-babbler 
with some toleration on wet afternoons. But evening lectures, 
classes, and Students’ Association work were practically unknown. 
Eminent lecturers whom I met in Exeter, like Mr. Hobson, 
Mr. Radford, and Mr. Gollancz, will bear me out in my state- 
ment that vanity and vexation of spirit were the meed of their 
efforts in Surrey. Mr. Sadler and I visited Guildford together on 
one occasion to try and rouse among the Surrey Centres a spirit 
of enthusiasm for a Government grant for poorer Centres ; we were 
met by the obvious retorts that there were none such in Surrey, 
that the poorer classes had nothing to do with the existing 
Centres, and that the Surrey Centres cared for nobody but them- 
selves. I naturally took no steps to encourage this sort of Uni- 
versity Extension, nor indeed was J asked to do so; in fact, Ire- 
garded its extinction with equanimity. Again, I found later, 
when engaged officially, that—-a matter of common experience— 
there were only a few really active and energetic persons in each 
of our small towns, and that I needed their energies for my own 
work. The best of the previous supporters of University Exten- 
sion in every place joined and worked heartily, as they do still, 
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on my Local Committees ; the rest who had been held to the 
Movement previously by social influences naturally fell away from 
anything so plebeian as technical education. 

As regards scientific lectures, those which I instituted were of 
course merely pioneer in character, and are now rapidly ceasing 
altogether, as Technical Institutes with fully equipped labora- 
tories and a fixed staff take their place. The former Extension 
lecturers are now members of the staff at Wye, a College of 
University rank, destined to be a part of the teaching University 
of London; and these have not, as far as I can observe, shed 
any of their ability since their severance from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. One mistake in facts Mr. Headlam makes here. The 
Surrey Council not only has not started its own system of examin- 
ations, but is entirely opposed to administrative authorities 
usurping any such purely educational function; every oz/szde 
examining body of any importance is employed, but no examina- 
tions are conducted either from my office or from the College. 

As regards literary work, it is true no doubt that the County 
Councils have no power—/zga/ power—to aid in this direction. 
It is equally true that spontaneous voluntary effort in that direc- 
tion for a time suffered a check—naturally it did, as some 
424,000 from outside, spontaneous, and voluntary sources was 
contributed in the past five years to aid the technical education 
work ; this did not leave many pence behind for subsidising even 
courses so intimately bound up with the life of the people as, let us 
say, ‘‘ The Minor Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” But things 
are righting themselves already. There is a distinct revival this 
winter ; have not Richmond, Dorking, and Farnham returned to 
the fold? I should not be surprised if even Kingston, Surbiton, 
and Guildford recovered next year. But if any good is to be 
done in these places, somebody must see that there is a proper 
organisation, and that some attempts are made to reach—I will 
not say the working-classes, but the bulk of the middle classes ; 
the obscurantists and faddists who were formerly in command in 
Surrey must remain in their present back seats. 

Three things are urgently necessary. First, the whole County 
must be considered the province of some ove Branch of the 
Movement, preferably (in view of the creation of a Teaching 
University) the London Branch ; the day for organisation by 
postal districts has gone by—the administrative County is now 
the educational unit. 

Secondly, the separatism and exclusiveness of Local Committees 
must be broken down. Each Committee must make itself part 
of the ordinary municipal machinery of the place (just as are the 
Reading and Exeter Committees), and each must also consider 
itself part of the educational machinery of the County. The 
South-Eastern Association, which did so much harm in its day, 
is now happily dead ; a County College made up of federated 
municipal Committees might do, the work which it was incapable 
of performing. In fact, it was only a few weeks ago that I was 
discussing the project with my friend the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
and I then mentioned that I was arranging for the magnificent 
Technical Schools and Institutes, with which the County is now 
nearly covered, to be placed free of charge at the disposal of 
any such organisation. 

Thirdly, University Extension organisers, lecturers, secretaries, 
and students must by reformed conduct live down the contempt 
and dislike with which they are regarded by our municipal 
statesmen and (vzde Mr. Headlam’s letter) scholastic authorities 
alike. Their past attacks upon County Councils because they 
would not do what the law forbad them, their ever-ready alliance 
with our enemies in either the Private-Venture or the Elementary 
camps, their ridiculous assumption that University Extension is 
a part of the ordinary Secondary Education machinery of the 
country—must all cease at once. Otherwise, the results which 
Mr. Headlam fears will certainly be brought about, and I for 
one will do my best to hasten on the end. It is, I hope, un- 
necessary to point out that the University Extension Movement 
has not had its more extreme claims recognised by the Report 
of the Royal Commission, and does not even get a paragraph in 
that portion headed ‘* Recommendations” ; it will not be well 
for it if the Local Authorities are forced to draw a legitimate 
inference. 


Yours obediently, 
H. Macan. 


To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—By your courtesy I am enabled to answer Mr. 
Macan’s letter in this number of the Journal. 

So far as the purpose of my article is concerned, there is indeed 
little to say. Mr. Macan corroborates my statement that the in- 
stitution of County Council classes has brought about a serious 
decrease in the work done by the University Extension agencies ; 
and he does not dispute my conclusion that unless the local 
organisations became more permanent this tendency will be 
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accelerated as soon as the County Councils are allowed to pro- 
vide instruction on humanistic subjects. 

The only matter of real importance is the question how this 
reform of the local organisation can best be brought about. I 
had hoped Mr. Macan would have been able to give some useful 
advice on this point ; he has chosen, instead of doing this, to de- 
vote most of his letter to a quite unnecessary attack upon a cer- 
tain number of people who differ from him on some educational 
matters. What a pity it is he cannot refrain from the grave dis- 
courtesy which disfigures so much of his letter ; how lamentable 
that he should so uselessly impede the important public work on 
which he is engaged! This is the more to be regretted because 
the energy of his language prevents him from defining with 
sufficient care the charges on which it is based. The most definite 
accusation he makes is that some people, some years ago, would 
not join in an agitation to procure Government support for Ex- 
tension lectures ; but surely there’are many, neither ‘‘ faddists ” 
nor “‘ obscurantists,” who then were most reluctant to put the 
growing system under the control which comes with Goyern- 
ment money. And why this bitter hatred of lectures on English 
literature? I know Mr. Macan is personally more interested in 
scientific work ; but I should have hoped that he had learnt the 
most elementary lesson of educational organisation, viz. :—that 
one has to encourage work even on subjects in which one is not 
oneself proficient. And surely, whatever else one may say about 
it, there is no subject so closely connected with the ‘‘ life of the 
people ” as the literature which gives expression to the thoughts 
by which they are guided. Personally, I am never able to under- 
stand why there is a special virtue attaching to lectures on 
chemistry which is wanting in those on literature. 

In the latter part of his letter he approaches the chief 
question. I read his suggestions—I should rather say commands, 
for he affects the ‘‘ Categorical Imperative”—with much in- 
terest, but I must confess also with some disappointment. I 
note with satisfaction that he would welcome the foundation of 
Municipal Colleges ; and also I am glad to see that he proposes 
to allow the Local Committees to use the County Council 
Technical Schools; I should indeed have expected that this 
would have Leen already done, and I am surprised to hear that 
it is only to be done on condition that they adopt one particular . 
form of organisation. 

The only really useful suggestion I find is that for the County 
Federation of Colleges; it would be convenient if he would 
explain his plan more in detail. It is not quite obvious what 
advantages it would bring. Generally speaking, Mr. Macan 
seems to me to tend to exaggerate the importance of the County. 
To this I should attribute his hostility to the South-Eastern 
Association ; but when I recollect that he has himself taken a 
leading part in the foundation of the College at Wye, I do not 
quite understand why he should be allowed his South-Eastern 
College and we be forbidden our South-Eastern Association. 
Why again mzst the whole County become the province of one 
University? What is the good of these dogmatic assertions 
when entirely unsupported by any proof? ‘The reference to 
postal districts is, in the connection in which it is placed, quite 
incomprehensible to me. One cannot, however, ignore the fact 
that the general object of his suggestions is to bring the whole 
organisation as completely as possible under the control of the 
Committee of which Mr. Macan is the Secretary. It does not, 
however, follow, because the County is used as the proper 
administrative district for raising and spending money which is 
to be devoted from public sources to the support of Secondary 
Education, that all education of every kind is to be organised by 
Counties. As Mr. Macan himself seems to recognise, University 
Education is not really Secondary Education ; it is adapted for 
adults—for those who have left school; it is, or should be, to 
the Secondary Schools what the Universities are to the Public 
Schools. 

I should have passed over the rather incoherent rhetoric of the 
last paragraph, had not Mr. Macan introduced my name into it. 
Anyone who reads his letter and did not read my article would 
suppose that I had referred with approval to the ‘‘ contempt and 
dislike ” with which the lectures were looked on by scholastic 
authorities. Of course I did nothing of the kind. I referred to 
an unjust prejudice, which was to be met not by ‘‘ reformed 
conduct,” but by the creation of a more permanent local organi- 
sation. It is as absurd to judge University Extension by what 
municipal statesmen—who generally know very little about edu- 
cation—say of it, as it would be to judge Mr. Macan by what 
his enemies say of him ; and no one who has read his letter will 
doubt that he has plenty. 

I am sorry for my mistake about the examinations ; I was mis- 
led by the recollection of seeing a paper which Mr. Macan had 
himself set. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. W. HrapLaM. 
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NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


——_@————. 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bakewell (O).—A Conference of representatives of the Ox- 
ford Centres of Derbyshire was held here on April 16, with the 
object of arranging a suitable series of courses throughout the 
county for the coming Session. Mr. Marriott, to whose sug- 
gestion this eminently practical idea was due, himself attended, 
and in less than an hour a good working combination was agreed 
upon which it would have taken several weeks of correspondence 
to arrange. We would strongly recommend the plan to other 
groups of Centres throughout England ; Secretaries and others 
meet their fellow-workers for personal discussion, and the labour 
both of the central and of the local authorities is vastly relieved. 

In the evening a Public Meeting, for the distribution of prizes 
and certificates, was held under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension and the Technical Education authorities ; 
Secondary Education was also represented, and thus the intimate 
connection that in reality exists between the various educational 
institutions of the town was happily emphasised. Mr. Marriott 
gave a very encouraging address on the present position of edu- 
cation in England, taking occasion at the same time to warn his 
hearers not to be led away by false standards and ideals ; the 
main object of all education should be not so much to give mere 
instruction as to teach people to think—an object specially im- 
portant in a democratic age. Several other speeches followed, 
and the evening was in every respect a success, and should do 
much to increase the already vigorous interest that Bakewell dis- 
plays in the various phases of education. 


Bedford (O).—The work done at this Centre during the last 
year and a half has taken the form of two linked short courses 
from Dr. Fison on The Life of a Planet and The Sun and Stars 
last year, followed by six lectures on Lunglish Architecture 
given by Mr. Arnold Mitchell this spring. Four students gained 
certificates in December in the Astronomy courses, having taken 
part in Summer work managed by the Students’ Association, 
under the guidance of the lecturer. 

Early in October two very successful lectures were given by 
Mr. J. Wells on ‘‘Italian Pictures in the National Gallery,” 
illustrated by lantern slides ; and the satisfactory financial result 
greatly aided our autumn work. The course on Znglish Archi- 
tecture aroused great interest, and was attended by an audience 
averaging 240, the usual number of weekly papers sent in being 
over 20, though the lectures were, with one exception, at weekly 
intervals, contrary to our usual custom. General regret was ex- 
pressed when it was found impossible to arrange a continuation 
of Mr. Mitchell’s course, owing to the uncertainty of securing 
steady work in May and June. One Saturday the lecturer gave 
a demonstration in Elstow Church, when about 70 persons were 
present. On the conclusion of the course a small number of 
students visited St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and found much 
profit in studying the varied characteristics of that church by the 
help of their recently acquired knowledge. In the examination 
twelve students passed, and one gained distinction and the prize. 
It is proposed that excursions to Peterborough and Ely shall take 
place in May under the conduct of Mr. Rowland Hill, one of 
the Secretaries of our Students’ Association. 


Bournemouth (O).—The Session 1895-96 has been a 
thoroughly successful one at this Centre. It is especially grati- 
fying to be able to make this good report, as we passed through 
a time of considerable difficulty and depression in the first 
half of 1895, and our present more happy condition leads us to 
hope that University Extension is too deeply rooted and too 
well organised in Bournemouth to be greatly injured even by 
such troubles, difficulties, and losses as we have had to face. For 
the first time in our history our balance-sheet for last year shows 
a serious deficit, viz :—436; but the unfortunate combination of 
circumstances which caused this loss has, we trust, passed away. 
The Committee determined to make an immediate effort to get 
rid of this depressing weighi and hindrance. A subscription-list 
was opened for the purpose, and on the same day, before any 


appeal was issued to the general body of supporters, £25 was _ 


promised. 

Immediately on the opening of the Michaelmas Term, 1895, it 
became evident that a revival had set in. Large audiences 
attended both of Mr. Horsburgh’s courses, the averages for 
afternoon and evening being 150 and 250 respectively. It is, 
however, on the usually less successful Lent Term that our most 


encouraging report has to be made. Our afternoon audience 
has fallen off slightly, but at our evening course we have had an 
average of 335, as against 80 last Lent Term. We have also had 
more paper-work and more entries for the examination than 
usual. 

The Students’ Association, which shared in the depression of 
last year, has also shared in the revival. At the opening of the 
Michaelmas Term, the number of members had dropped below 
40; itisnow 57. At the fortnightly afternoon meetings the work of 
the afternoon course has been carried on with vigour, and during 
the Lent Term there has been also a successful series of evening 
meetings. By the proceeds of a small sale and exhibition of 
work, the Association has not only extinguished the debt on the 
Gazette account, but has paid over £2 toa Library Committee, 
recently appointed for the formation of a permanent Students’ 
Association Library, and £3 to the Local Committee towards 
the fund for defraying last year’s deficit. 

Finally, by the kindness of the Chairman, Mr. T. J. Hankinson, 
and Mrs. Hankinson, who have undertaken the whole responsi- 
bility, the annual Conversazione and Prize-giving, which was 
omitted last year, has been revived, and will take place on 
Tuesday, April 28, but too late for any account of it to appear 
in this report. 


Finsbury Park, Islington, and Upper Holloway (L). 
—These three Centres, which have agreed to work together as 
far as possible in matters of general organisation, have secured 
the kind consent of Professor Sylvanus Thompson to deliver a 
lecture in aid of their funds at Holloway Hall, Holloway Road, 
on Friday, May 15, at 8. The title of his lecture will be 
‘Shadow Photography and Electric Shadows”—upon which 
subject it is interesting to note that he will lecture before the 
Royal Society in the preceding week. It is hoped that students 
from other Centres will attend ; the charge for admission will be 
Is., and tickets for reserved and numbered seats at 5s. and 2s. 6d. 
may be obtained from Mr. J. Flint, University Extension Office, 
Charterhouse, E.C. 


Ilkley (O).—In the effort to obtain sequence of subjects 
Ilkley moves very slowly, but this is probably inevitable in a 
small town of 6,000 inhabitants. Our last Term’s course on 
Dante by Mr. Wicksteed shows no relation to the previous 
winter’s work ; but the desire for some teaching on Dante had 
been roused by Mr. Shaw’s lectures on Florence eight years 
ago, and when it was found possible to secure the services of 
Mr. Wicksteed the Committee felt that it was an opportunity not 
to be missed. Although Friday afternoon, our only practicable 
time, is not altogether satisfactory for us, we had an average 
audience of 120, almost half of whom remained for the class, 
which in Mr. Wicksteed’s hands is particularly interesting and 
suggestive. The number of weekly essay-writers was, as it 
always is in Ilkley, extremely small in proportion to the size of 
the audience, and only six sat for examination; but of these 
three gained distinction, and the reports of the lecturer and 
examiner were distinctly encouraging. This is the first time 
that we have given the whole course of twelve lectures to the 
work of one author, and there is no doubt that in the more tech- 
nical middle lectures of such a course the attention of a certain 
part of the audience is apt to flag. But to the students the Term 
was an intensely interesting one, and for the first time we have 
managed to arrange a class for the Lent Term in continuation 
of the autumn lectures. For these workers Mr. Wicksteed was 
kind enough to say he would conduct a correspondence class, 
the members of which met weekly and sent up questions, the 
answers being read the following week and afterwards passed 
round among the members. Of the ten members (one of 
whom belonged to the Harrogate Centre) several were able to 
begin the study of the text of the Paradzso, which was the 
cantica chosen for reading ; and those who had belonged to the 
Students’ Association last summer have thus completed a year’s 
work at the Comedy. It is gratifying to be able to add that our 
Committee has resolved to bear the financial responsibility of such 
class-work, provided there is a minimum of three students wish- 
ing to continue a subject, and that the lecturer is willing to con- 
duct the class. We are hoping that this arrangement may 
encourage the work of individual students, and help to make 
continuation classes a part of our regular programme. 


Marylebone (L).—Our Greek language class, conducted by 
Mr. G. F. Hill, recommenced on April 22. It was started in 
1894, and has steadily kept up its numbers, most of those now 
attending being original members. Mr. Hill’s method of teach- 
ing is exceedingly interesting, as he dwells rather on the literary 
than on the technical side of the language ; this has been a great 
influence in keeping the class together. Weekly exercises on 
grammar and composition are sent in, which are corrected and 
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afterwards carefully gone through and explained in class; the 
rest of the time is given to reading. We have recently finished the 
Euthyphro, and are now engaged on the Prometheus Bound. 
The social side of the class is not forgotten, and on one evening 
in each Term Mr. Hill most generously gives us a lecture on 
some subject in Greek art or literature, to which friends of the 
students are invited. These lectures are illustrated by a series of 
beautiful photographs. We consider ourselves much favoured in 
having secured the services of such a scholar as Mr. Hill, who is 
also so careful and painstaking as a teacher. 

Streatham (L).—Ever since it was started four years ago, 
University Extension in Streatham has made satisfactory pro- 
gress, its success being most happily attested Term by Term by 
regular audiences and praise-winning paper-work. During the 
past Session we have been particularly fortunate in having had 
the services of two well-known lecturers, Mr. Churton Collins on 
Shakespeare and Mr. Wicksteed on Dante, whose lectures have 
been so highly appreciated that we are taking supplementary 
Summer courses from both, thus completing in each subject the 
full Sessional programme. In the case of Mr. Wicksteed we are 
prticularly glad to announce that we shall have kept him on for 
two full Sessions on Dante, in the course of which he will have 
given us no less than fifty consecutive lectures. 
~ Hitherto we have confined ourselves almost entirely to Litera- 
ture, but next Session we are going to take Architecture ; this 
will be inaugurated in the Michaelmas Term by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, who will give a course on English Architecture. We 
have arranged that this shall take place at the Girls’ High 
School, Wavertree Road, and trust that this removal will en- 
courage the residents of Streatham Hill, Brixton Hill, Tulse Hill, 
and Clapham Park to take fuller advantage of the opportunity 
thus brought more conveniently within their reach. 


Tavistock (O).—The last part of the three years’ sequence of 
courses on English History from 1558 to 1689, arranged in the 
autumn of 1893, has just been concluded at this Centre by 
Mr. W. G. de Burgh. The average attendance (59) was higher 
than at either of the previous courses. The lecturer kindly pre- 
pared last year a scheme for intermediate study on the Literature 
of the Commonwealth and the Restoration, which was carried 
out by the Students’ Association during the autumn. It may be 
mentioned, as a proof of their appreciation of the value of the 
connecting work, that the students paid off by subscription among 
themselves the debt due to the Secretary on the second part of 


the three years’ course. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Aspects of the Social Problem. Edited by Bernarp 
BosANQUET. 2s. 6d. net. (Macmillan and Co.) 

. This volume consists of eighteen Essays by four writers, all 

of whom are well qualified to speak on the subjects they discuss, 

and all entitled to a respectful hearing. 

Few problems present greater difficulty than the proper treat- 
ment of the poor, and many earnest persons will be grateful for 
the practical suggestions and guidance afforded by these records 
of experience and serious study, and for the reflections on the 
causes of poverty and its remedies which are here collected. The 
Essays of Miss Dendy are especially interesting, and hold us as 
much by their touching descriptions and graphic style as they 
instruct us by their careful observations and their discriminating 
judgment upon the facts so forcibly narrated. ; 

In no subject is there more need for enlightenment than in the 
methods of helping the poor so as to effect a real reform. It is 
admitted that much benevolence goes astray, and that many 
well-meant efforts, both public and private, have ended only by 
increasing the misery they sought to remove. It is not possible 
for all to do what some of these writers have done—to live among 
the poor so as to know their ways intimately, and to find out by 
direct and close observation the many causes which enter into 
the problems they present ; but those to whom that opportunity 
is denied will learn from these Essays that the question involves 
much more than either. money or environment. These are 
essential factors in social reform, but the great task consists in 
bringing forces to bear upon the character of tne individual ; the 
problem is finally one of moral elevation, which in its turn reacts 
upon economic and social circumstances. 

To the subject of Character Dr. Bosanquet devotes an Essay ; 
he contributes five others to the consideration of Citizenship, 
Property, Socialism, and the “ Formation of the General Will,” 
by which he means the creation of healthy and vigorous public 
opinion. The articles of Miss Dendy deal with the Children 
of Working London, Women in Industry, the Social Residuum, 
and Early Marriage; and they are a repertory of keen observa- 
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tions and wise suggestions respecting them. It would be well if 
they could be printed as cheap tracts, and scattered broad-cast 
among social reformers and the classes whose conditions of life 
they depict; they are the fruit of sound analysis, and probe 
acutely though delicately to the root of various social sores. The 
reflections have a practical bearingand merit serious consideration ; 
thus she tells us that ‘‘ many children are ruined by not being set to 
work at once on leaving school; six months of idleness loses 
them all habits of order and regularity and turns them into loafers.” 

It is not new, but it is worth while repeating as the result of her 

personal siudy, that ‘‘early marriage is the curse of the poor 

: . a fit of pique, a taunt from a companion, the desire for a 

lark, or a bet will often lead to the most serious step in life, and 

that at a very premature age.” Again—‘‘ Only in recent years 
have we begun to recognise that money is not a remedy for all 
social evils.” The Essays abound in such pregnant reflections ; 
the writers were well equipped with economic knowledge for 
their task of investigation, and brought to it a ready sympathy. 

Their evidence and conclusions verify the growing belief that 

methods of social improvement must include forces which tend 

to modify human character and strengthen it to resist vicious 
propensities, while they must also comprise measures which will 
widen men’s capabilities and extend their mental horizon. 

The chapters on the Poor Law and its working provide an 
excellent summary of its past history, with a criticism of some 
proposals for its modification, including Old Age Pensions, by 
Mr. Loch, an eminent expert in this field of enquiry. 

The book is a valuable contribution to a subject which has 
occupied much public attention in recent years. Mr. Booth’s 
elaborate examination into the condition of the poor in East 
London has stimulated additional interest, and a seventh volume 
has just been added to his exhaustive work, which forms a mine 
of wealth to social reformers. The volume before us is of a 
different type; the articles are more discursive, but they are 
based on one fundamental idea, and they strike a common chord. 
They will prove highly suggestive to intelligent and sympathetic 
students of social phenomena, and will provide an antidote to 
hasty empiricism in dealing with one of the most perplexing 
problems of humanity. 

Shakespeare—King Henry the Highth. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 

The addition of Henry VIII. to this useful series has naturally 
put upon Mr. Deighton a hard task. So far as language and 
allusions are concerned, the play offers no special difficulty ; 
though the notes are ample and sufficient, it is not in them that 
the student finds the most necessary help. In an edition of this 
play we turn rather to the Introduction, and in Mr. Deighton’s 
we see the question of the authorship of the play, or parts of the 
play, soberly expounded. The ordinary young reader of Shake- 
speare, to whom the construction of a play is usually nothing, 
provided that the situations are interesting and the longer 
speeches striking, and to whom the structure of verse is an un- 
known mystery, sees nothing difficult in Henry VZ77. Those 
to whom the manner of Shakespeare has become as familiar as 
the habits of a friend have no greater difficulty in all his reputed 
works. It is not as if we could say at once, as in some other 
cases, that verse, language, manner, and knowledge or want of 
knowledge, were all un-Shakespearian. The humble critic can 
only respectfully marvel when Dr. Wright adds his authority to 
the latest voices of the New Shakespeare Society, and asserts 
that Queen Katharine is not at all Shakespeare’s. /udignamur 
quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus. We are rejoiced to see that 
Mr. Deighton does not go along with this sweeping condemna- 
tion, though, as in duty bound, he mentions it. Dr. Johnson 
was perhaps not far wrong when, with the sound common-sense 
which stood him in stead of profound critical learning, he said 
that the genius of Shakespeare comes in and goes out with Queen 
Katharine. Nor is Mr. Spedding a small authority on the side 
of the Shakespearian authorship of great part of the play. We 
are glad to see, too, that Mr. Deighton lets his readers see the 
character of Anne Bullen in the play. On the character of the 
King we wish he had said more. He is the king who can do no 
wrong, not only in his own eyes but in the eyes of others. Only 
the keen sense of justice which fills the great Queen enables her 
to understand the monstrous tyranny of her husband, though she 
is too proud and too mindful of her own dignity to let more than 
two or three indignant flashes of truth break from her in the 
presence of his and her own subjects. These pictures of her 
father and her mother could never have been presented to Eliza- 
beth ; and, other reasons apart, Act V. Sc. 5, lines 50 segg., 
seems conclusive for the date of that part of the play. The 
reference is clear to the new Charter of the Virginian Colony, 
and to King James’s attitude as peacemaker, and as protector of 
the German Protestant princes. We wish, by the way, that Mr. 
Deighton had not let slip the expression in the Introduction 
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about Henry struggling for the Protestant religion. He did no- 
thing of the kind, consciously, and it is a most fertile source of 
historical confusion to suppose that he did. Incidentally, an 
advantage which younger students may draw from this edition is 
that they may be led to look for themselves at the works of 
Fletcher. Great dramatist though he be, they will probably in 
time think that he is nowhere greater than when working, as 
here, in collaboration with the greatest. 


Peripatus. By ADAM Sipewick, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Myriapods. By 
F. G. Stncrair, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. In- 
sects (Part I.). By Davip SHARP, M.A., M.B., F.R.S. 
17s. net. (Macmillan and Co.—Cambridge Natural His- 
tory, Volume V.) 

The appearance of this volume, following rapidly on that of 
the third, devoted to Molluscs and Brachiopods, shows that the 
Editors are pushing on this important work with zeal and expe- 
dition. We so fully discussed in our recent review of Volume ITI. 
the nature and scope of the work that it is needless for us to do 
so again. Professor Sidgwick has given an interesting account 
of the very peculiar genus Peripatus, whose zoological affinities 
are still so doubtful ; and we may remark that his original work 
on this group was begun as a pious continuation of the labours of 
his regretted master and predecessor in the Chair of Comparative 
Morphology at Cambridge—Francis Maitland Balfour. Mr. 
Sinclair’s account of the Myriapods fills a real blank in English 
text-books, for this group has been hitherto much neglected. 
This remark hardly holds good for Insects; but, despite the 
many existing publications on Entomology, Mr. Sharp has made 
his mark with his treatment of the subject. For the first time 
we find full and clear diagnoses of the orders and families, the 
absence of which rendered Packard’s great text-book, which 
professed to be an ‘‘ Introduction to Entomology,” useless to all 
but already expert entomologists. The leading families are de- 
scribed in great detail and in an eminently readable style. The 
histology, embryology, and grosser anatomy are fully treated, 
and space is also found for a most interesting account of habits, 
while such questions as mimicry are handled in a manner befitting 
their importance. Mr. Sharp unites in a rare completeness the 
best qualities of the old-time naturalist and the modern compara- 
tive anatomist. The orders comprise (I) Apoda (Thysanura and 
Collembola) ; (II) Orthoptera, which includes black-beetles, 
crickets, grasshoppers, and locusts, with their peculiar organs of 
voice—if we may call it such—and hearing ; (III) Neuroptera, 
including the social termites or white ants; and (IV) the first 
part of the Hymenoptera, including sawflies, and gall- and 
ichneumon-flies. 

The figures throughout are well selected, well drawn and 
printed, and for the most part new. As a frontispiece a map is 
provided, showing the geographical distribution of Peripatus. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. 
Vol. V. (1603—1644). 5s. (Eversley Series.) 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Part VII. 1s. 

Macaulay—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. By R. F. Winch, M.A. as. 6d. 

Chosen English. Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Lamb, 
Scott. Prepared with short Biographies and Notes for the Use of 
Schools by A. Ellis, B.A. 2s. 6d. : 

The State in its Relation to Education. By Henry Craik, C.B., 
Secretary to the Scotch Education Department. New and Revised 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


From Mr. Joun Murray. 
Shakspere and his Predecessors. By Frederick S. Boas, M.A. 6s. 
From Messrs. J. M. DENT and Co. | 
Shakespeare—Romeo and Juliet; Titus Andronicus. 
Preface, Glossary, &c., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 1s. each. 
Shakespeare.) 
From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
The United States of America, 1765—1865. By Edward Channing, 
h.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 6s. (Cam- 
bridge Historical Series.) 
From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. 
eee Literary Criticism. With an Introduction by C. E. Vaughan. 
38. 6 


Each with 
(Temple 


; From the BuREAU oF EpucaTIoN, WASHINGTON. 
Ben Ore fee the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1892-93, 
2 VOIS. 
. From the UNIveRSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 
A Manual of Logic. By J. Welton, M.A. Vol. II. 6s. 6d. 


REQUEST FOR LOAN.— The Students’ Association of the Wells 
Centre would be very grateful if any other Centre would lend 
them a copy of Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shake- 
speare (2 volumes). The Association would of course pay car- 
riage both ways. Address :—Miss ELLIcorr, Cathedral Green, 
Wells, Somerset. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
I. CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Meeting, 1896.—The official programme of the 
Summer Meeting is now ready, price 6d., post free 7d. The 
lists of those who will be permitted to reside at Selwyn, Newn- 
ham, or the Training College, will be made up on May 30; 
hence the attention of Local Secretaries and students is drawn 
to the necessity for an early application. Forms of entry and 
the most recent edition of the circular giving an outline of the 
arrangements can be obtained from the Secretary, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 


Sessional Certificate in Honours.—Special attention is 
directed to the announcement that, in order to encourage those 
who are entitled to work for the Sessional Certificate in Honours 
to do so, the Syndicate have decided to admit them to the 
Summer Meeting without fee; that is to say, any student who 
has obtained, at a Cambridge Centre, certificates in the Michael- 
mas and Lent Terms of the current Session on courses in sequence, 
provided that one such certificate is a Certificate of Distinction, 
will be able to complete the work necessary for the Sessional 
Certificate in Honours without fee. The same privilege is open 
to those who are following out the alternative scheme for the 
Sessional Certificate, and have obtained Distinction in the 
Michaelmas Term. 


Il. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1896. 


Certificate Course Department. 


[Summer Term courses consist generally of five weekly lectures, 
but im some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
lectures are given fortnightly. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtaned from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses—(1) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.)—The Principles of Geography (Part III.) (5 lec- 
eh R. Mill, D.Sc. Monday, 6. April 13. 55. 
—2s. 6d. 

(2) (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. Tuesday, 8. April 14. 
5s.-—2s. 6d, 

(3) (City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 
E.C.)—The History of Chemical Discovery (Part III.) 
(4 lectures) ; Professor Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. Tues- 
day, 8. April 21. 5s.—-2s. 6d. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—Jndustrial and Commercial Flistory (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 17. 55s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) ‘* Haast” (5 lec- 
tures) ; J.W. Headlam, M.A. Tuesday, 5.15. April 14. 
IOs. 

(2) The Expansion of England: Part III., The Colo- 
nies and India under Victoria (5 lectures); H. J. Boyd 
Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). April 17. 
5s.—Is. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
Industrial and Commercial History (6 lectures); G. Armi- 
tage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 16. 5s. 

Croydon—Five architectural excursions—to Eton and Windsor, 
St. Albans, Canterbury, Audley End, and Waltham. 
Francis Bond, M.A. Saturday. May 2. 12s. 6d. (Full 
particulars of the Secretary.) 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—Jd/nd and Wil (Part III.) 
(10 lectures); J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 22. 2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)—7he 
Geology of the British Isles (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
F, W. Rudler, F.G.S, Monday, 8 (class at 7.15). 
April 27. 2s. 6d. 
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Hampstead—Five architectural excursions—to Croydon, Eton 
and Windsor, Dunstable and Luton, Canterbury, and 
Audley End and Saffron Walden. Francis Bond, M.A. 
Friday. April 24. Ios. 6d. (Full particulars of the 
Secretary. ) 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—7Zhe Brain and 
Nerves (5 lectures); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
‘April 15. 1s. 6d.—tIs. 

St. Luke’s (Board School, Bath Street, City Road, E.C.)— 
(1) Zhe Genesis of Worlds (§ lectures); F. Womack, 
M.B., B.Sc. Saturday, 8.15. May2. Free. 

(2) Electrical Engineering (3 lectures and 3 visits) ; 
J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8.15. May1g. Free. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Lecture-hall, Tooley 
Street, S.E.)—Practical Chemistry (with laboratory work) 
(6 lectures); W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Thursday, 8. April 23. 
s.—Is. 

Streatham (1) (High School Mall, adjoining Tate Library)— 
Select Plays of Shakespeare (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. May 20. 
tos. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 3d. 

(2) (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road)— Scholastic 
Philosophy (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Monday, 4. June. 10s.-6d. (three of a family, 25s.) 
— 5s. 3d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Wordsworth and his Circle (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Monday, 8. April 20. 5s.—1Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Prac- 
tical Chemistry (5 lectures); John Wade, B.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. April 20. 5s.—Is. 

(3) Dock Institute, Millwall, E.)—Leaders of English 
Puritanism (5 lectures) ; W. G. de Burgh, B.A. Wednes- 
day, 8. April 22. Free. 

(4) Town Hall, Limehouse)— 7he Princtples of Geo- 
graphy (Part IIL.) (5 lectures); H. R. Mill, D.Sc. 
Wednesday, 8. April 22. _5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Directorate and Consulate {5 lectures); Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 22. _5s.—1s. 

(6) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road)— 
The History of the United States since 1789 (5 lectures) ; 
W. G. de Burgh, B.A. Thursday, 8. April 23. 5s.—6d. 

(7) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Varza- 
tion and Descent (5 lectures); P. C. Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Friday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. 

University Hall (Gordon Square, W.C.)—(1) Wordsworth 
and his Circle (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 4.30. April 24. 10. 6d. 

(2) Taxation (5 lectures) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 8. April 24. 5s.—Is. : 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Light 
Waves and the Ether (6 lectures) ; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). April 27. 2s. 6d. 

West Ham— j ; 

Canning Town (Public Hall, Barking Road, E.)—Pyodlems 
of Life and Health (Part III.) (5 lectures); E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Monday,8. April 20. Free. ~ 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—/P/ant L2fe (Part III.) 
(5 lectures); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. April 17. 
Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Zzeht Waves and the Ether (5 \ec- 
tures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. April 2t. 
Free. 

Woolwich (Town I[fall, William Street)—(1) Zhe Geology of 
the British Isles (continued) (5 lectures) ; F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S. Saturday, 8. April 18.  2s.—1s. 

(2) Makers of Modern England in the 17th and 18th 
Centurzes (Part III.) (5 lectures); C. E. Mallet, M.A. 
Monday, 8. April 20, 2s.—Is. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. The award will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. No student will be considered eligible 
who shall have won the prize in a previous Term. 


Il. ViCTORTA. 
Summer Term, 1896. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which zt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture.) 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Zxaminations are held, and Certificates awarded on these 
courses. Certificates in connection with certain courses, ex- 
tending over either one or two Sessions, and comprising not 
less than twenty-four lectures, ave accepted by the Education 
Department as equivalent to a certain number of marks in 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. | 

Liverpool (University College)—7he Romantic Revival, 24; 
Prof. Raleigh, M.A. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. 

Manchester (School Board P.T. Centre, Stretford Road)— 
Milton and the Literature of hts Time, 24; O. Elton, 
B.A. Monday, weekly, 4.30. 

Oldham (School Board Centre)—7he History of Commerce and 
Industry in England since 1760, 24; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Fridays. 

Salford (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—History of England from 
1066 to 1485, 24; Prof. Tout, M.A. Thursday, 5. 
Warrington Training College—7he Processes of Reasoning, 
12; Prof. Alexander, M.A. Thursday, weekly, 5. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


*Bishop Burton (School-room and students’ gardens)—Co/tage 
Gardening, 10; Dr. Clark. Monday ; first five lectures 
at fortnightly and second five at weekly intervals, 7.30. 
May It. 

“Castle Howard (Grecian Hall and students’ gardens)—Prac- 
tical Horticulture, 10 ; Dr. Clark, Wednesday, weekly, 
7.30. May 6. 

Great Ayton (Village Hall and students’ gardens)—Principles 
of Florticulture (Part II.), 10; Dr. Clark. Thursday, 
weekly, 7. May 7. 

*Hessle (Students’ gardens)—Practical Horticulture, 10; Dy. 
Clark. Friday, weekly, 7.30. May 8. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
evght lectures. | 

Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 

West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

Silsden (Technical Institute)—A//otment Management, 5. 

Clark. Tuesday, fortnightly, 7. May 12. 
Tadcaster (Students’ gardens)—Practical Horticulture, 5; 
Dr. Clark. Tuesday, fortnightly, 7. May 5. 
Thorne (Town Hall and students’ gardens)—Practical Fruit 
Culture, 5; Dr. Clark. Monday, fortnightly, 7.15. 
May 4. 


Dr. 


Session 1896-97.—Local Secretaries are requested to com- 
municate with the Extension authorities as early as possible with 
regard to courses for the coming Session. 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates,—-Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will he 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


* Special Regulations have just been drawn up with regard to 
Certificates on combined courses on Theoretical and Practical 
Horticulture. Copies of these may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the University Extension Committee. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Popular Readings in Science. 


JOHN GALL, M.A,, LLB, 


Late Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Canning 
College, Lucknow ; and 


DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A,, LL.B., B.Sc. 


Formerly one of the Assistant-Masters, University 
College School, London. 


“We are not surprised that a second edition of these 
admirable papers has been called for. The experience 
which the authors have had in teaching physical science 
has enabled them to produce a work of much practical 
value, as well as of absorbing interest. The sections 
which treat of evolution, energy, and the spectroscope will. 
perhaps, merit the closest attention, but there is not a dull 
page in the whole book. There are in all some fifteen 
sections, which present to the general reader, in a popular 
and attractive torm, most of the more important results 
of modern scientific research. We need only add that 
there is an excellent glossary of technical terms.”— School 
Guardian. 

“This excellent volume of some 450 pages differs 
materially from the ordinary popular science readers in 
that it deals, in a simple yet scientific manner, be it said, 
with the fundamentals of the various divisions of science 
rather than with the heterogeneous collection of ill-con- 
nected and ill-digested facts so often to be found in the so- 
called science readers. Here we get pabulum suitable for 
the digestion of a first class, or of the ordinary man in the 
street who wants knowledge and not a variety entertain- 
ment. When we say that, z7¢er alia, the authors treat of 
the Darwinian Theory, Evolution and Development in 
Chemistry, Nebular Theory and Tidal Evolutions, Mole- 
cules and Molecular Force, Bacteria, it will be seen that 
the scope of the book is unusual. The treatment of such 
a syllabus as the one pointed out must needs be skilled, 
failure being much more imminent ina book of this some- 
what ambitious character. We have carefully gone 
through the various sections, and have been gratified by 
the unvarying excellence of the work, which we cordially 
recommend as likely to advance the cause of science 
amongst the people if they can only be got to read it.”— 
Practical Teacher. 

“The sections dealing with weather and atmospheric 
phenomena, with gases, water, etc., and with light, all give 
evidence of wide scientific knowledge, united to a wise 
caution, when handling disputed topics. The result is a 


‘popular manual of Science, not only extremely correct in 


its facts, but abundantly instructive and interesting, both 
to young and old. A book such as this has long been 
needed. The book as a whole is one betraying an 
intimate acquaintance with the main outlines of science, 
and a profound acquaintance with more than one special 
department.”—Lideral. 

“ Many of the chapters are exceedingly well written, are 
clear and concise in their statements, and, to the general 
reader of science, full of interesting and instructive infor- 
mation. It would be difficult to say in what chapters the 
authors have specially excelled, yet we cannot but refer-to 
the parts dealing with ‘The Darwinian Theory,’ ‘ Mimicry,’ 
and ‘ Bacteria’ as being exceedingly well written and con- 
taining a vast amount of useful and up-to-date knowledge. 
To popularise science in the way that has been done in 
this treatise is to open to the general public an almost 
inexhaustible mine of wealth, and one which, the deeper 
a reader explores the richer results does it produce, both 
in the mental training it affords and the information it 
imparts. We cordially recommend the book to all 
interested in the poetry and romance of science—and who 
is not so interested? And we have little hesitation in say- 
ing that the perusal of it will give considerable enjoyment 
and instruction to all who take it up.”—Educational News. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 
14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


At all Booksellers: 


THE “PLEASURE SERIES” OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH 
GARNER. 


Ingatherings from our History 
and Literature 


By EDWARD ARBER, 


F.S.A.; Fellow of King’s College, London; late English 
Examiner at the London University ; and also at the 
Victoria University, Manchester ; Emeritus Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Mason College, Bir- 
mingham. 


In 8 vols., containing 5248 pp., extra crown 8vo., in a 
new and attractive binding, £2 the Set net. 
Any single Volume, 656 pp., may be obtained sepa- 
rately, 5s, net. 
Vols. .—VII. are now ready. 
Vol. VIII., which will include an Index to the entire 
Series, will be published shortly. 


This multifarious and cheap Miscellany embodies 


‘the results of more than fifteen years’ persistent search 


after the rarest and most valuable Tracts and Poems 
in our Literature that are not generally known. Only 
one copy now survives of the original edition of many 
of these Texts ; and that copy is often not to be found 
in any Public Library. 

These eight volumes, if read straight through from 
end to end, constitute a charming Pleasure Series of 
English Literature; full of most varied and graphic Nar- 
ratives, and of most delightful and diversified Poetry. 

But a much higher use than that can be made of 
this ENGLISH GARNER. All History is ultimately 
based upon eye-witness testimony or upon written 
documents; and this Series, if read consecutively as 
arranged in the following Divisions, will throw a flood 
of light upon many little-known facts or periods of 
England’s past story. 

An ENGLISH GARNER also contains many 
hundreds of Love Posies for rings, &c., and also tens 
of thousands of lines of English Verse, much of it 
written in the Golden Age of English Song. This 
Poetry represents almost every conceivable form of 
English versification; and its topics range 

‘* From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
or, to put it another way, from Sir J. Davies’s poem 
on “The Immortality of the Soul” down to “Old 
King Cole.” 

It is quite impossible to give any further description 
of this mass of Verse in this brief Prospectus; but it 
may be mentioned in passing that there are over 500 
Sonnets, &c., by some of our choicest Sonneteers, in 
the Series. 

A Detailed Prospectus may be obtained from any 
bookseller, or will be sent post free by the Publisher, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CoO., 
14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “LIBRARY BUREAU” STUDY TABLE. 


Size, 54in. by 30in. Height, 31% in. 


Most Library Tables have interior fittings suited only to commercial uses. The L, B. 
is made solely for literary workers, giving widely different details, that increase its ? value 
tenfold in use. It is of the best material, workmanship, finish, and pattern, and is larger 
than ordinary tables, drawers run back farther, giving one-fourth extra capacity, It has 
reversible slides, which double the surface of the table top when wanted, without taking . 
any room. The height, width, and depth of drawers, position and size of compartments, 
and every detail of construction have been carefully studied, and the result is the most 
useful literary table made. 

The chief feature is the 144 adjustable partitions, which enable one, without tools, t 
make compartments running either way of any of the nine drawers, firm, strong, and of 
various sizes. The two upper drawers on each side fit catalogue cards, postal cards, and 
envelopes on edge. The third (billet size) bank envelopes and commercial note-paper, 
and the bottom drawers take on edge all ordinary pamphlets. The centre drawer has 
separate boxes for all denominations of postage stamps, rubber bands, pins, and all the 
little losables about a desk, with compartments for letter sheets, flatwise. All drawers, 
self-locking. 

PRICE: 


In Antique Oak, handsomely finished and panelled _.... ed got £10 
In Mahogany Ay Sey: es tp dig ps if ma £12 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 


10, BLOOMSEURY STREET, LONDON, W.Cc. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager. 
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[ THREEPENCE. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO.’S BOOKS 


FOR STUDENTS OF BOTANY. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Professor F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S., Author of “A 
Course of Practical Instruction in Botany.” Globe 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
BOTANY. By F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. By 
G. T. BeTTANny, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., late Lecturer on 
Botany in Guy’s Hospital Medical School, sometime Exam- 
iner in Botany, Cambridge University Local Examinations. 
Pott 8vo. Is. 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. With Illustra- 
tions. Pott 8vo. Is. [Sczence Primers. 

THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Globe 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Daniev 
OLIVER, F.R.S. The Part on Systematic Botany based 
upon material left in manuscript by the late Professor 
HENSLow. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. By Danrev 
OLIVER; F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Globe 
8vo. 6s, 6d. ; 

THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MOSSES AND FERNS (4 rchegoniate ). By DouGLas 
HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. Medium 8vo. 14s. net. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS, (Sixth Edition.) 
Vol. I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organography on the 
Basis of Morphology. To which is added The Principles of 
Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 

By Asa Gray. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Vol. II. PHysioLoGicAL Botany. I. Outlines of the 
History of Phzenogamous Plants. II. Vegetable Physiology. 
By G. LincoLn GoopDALe, A.M., M.D., Professor of Botany 
in Harvard University. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By Sir Joun 
Lugppock, Bart., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Nature Series. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By Rev. A. Fosrer- 
MELLIAR. Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, considered in relation 
to Insects. With numerous Illustrations. By Sir JoHn 
LuBsBock, Bart., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

[Nature Series. 

THE COLOURS OF FLOWEBS, as Illustrated in the 
British Flora. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. [Nature Series. 

GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTS. A Primer 
or Amateurs. By CHARLES COLLINS. Edited by J. 
WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. With 38 Illustrations. Pott 8vo. Is. 

GARDEN FLOWERS AND PLANTS. A Primer for 
Amateurs. By J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. Pott 8vo, Is. 

A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 
Ten Lectures delivered for the Surrey County Council. By 
J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. Pott 8vo. Is, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ChARENDON PRESS hIST. 


Now Ready, Part I1., From the Settlement to the Disruption of the Kingdom, Extra fcap. 8vo., 
stiff covers, WITH MAPS, Qs. 6d. 


Old Testament History for Schools. 


Headmaster of King’s College School, London. 


Pt. I. From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine, 2s. 6d. 


“The work promises to be a valuable text-book for the teaching of Scrip- 
ture History in the lower forms of public schools and other places where the 
instruction must be of an elementary, but not very childish, nature.”— 


PracTIcAL TEACHER. 


“The sections are wisely made, the notes well compiled, and we believe 
that the undertaking will be found to be very useful in schools.”,—GuaRDIAN. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON PART I. 


here successfully solved. 
tions he has made, and his notes are just the thing for his special purpose.”"— 
EpucaTionaL REVIEW. 

“A really admirable little book. 


By the Rev. T. H. Stoxor, D.D., late 


Pt. III., From the Disruption to the Return from Captivity, shortly. 


“One of the most difficult problems which confront a modern teacher is 


Dr. Stokoe has shown great wisdom in the selec- 


The explanations of the Biblical narra- 
tive are given with great clearness, and are well condensed.”—CRURCH BELLS. 


ENGLISH. Ss. a. LATIN. 5. @. GREEK. GS ree 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. With Intro- Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Acci- Wordsworth.—A Greek Primer. For 
duction and Notes. Stiff Covers. Edited dence, and Exercises of a very Elemen- the use of beginners in that Language. 
by W. G. Cvark, M.A., and W. ALpis tary Character for the use of Beginners. By the Right Rev. CHARLES Worps- 
WricuT, D.C.L. 4 “| eet BARROW igre M.A. Extra worTH, D.C.L. Seventy-seventh Thou- 

The Merchant of Venice - 1 cap. 8vo, 5 - sand, Extra fcap. 8vo, - - 1 6 
Macbeth; Richard the Second Teach 1 6 | An Elementary Latin Grammar. By Anglice Reddenda; or Extracts, Latin 
Hamlet - a= 0 the same Author. One Hundred and and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By 

Edited by W. ‘ALDIs WRIGHT, D. Cc. i Seventeenth Thousand. Extra fcap.8vo, 2 C. S. JeRRAM, M.A. - 26 
The Tempest; King Lear; "As You A First Latin Exercise Book. By the Anglice eddenda. Second Series. By 

Like It; King John; Midsummer ome pate Seventh Edition. Extra 4 ete ea Fa 2 fs, a = 3a0 
Night’s Dream; Much Ado Abou cap. 8vo, ice Reddenda. ird Series. For 
Nothing ; Twelfth Night - -each 1 6 |A Second Latin Exercise Book. Bythe the use of Middle and Higher Foruiss By 

Julius Czsar; Henry the Fifth; same Author, Second Edition. Extra the same Author - 3 0 
Henry the Eighth =e each 2 0 oP. 8vo, 6 |Graece Reddenda. By C. Ss. Jexram, 

Richard the Third; Coriolanus - 2 6 z A oe to First and Second Latin rs roe on ety fcap. 8vo,- —- 2 6 
xercise Boo s, in one volume, price 5s. eddenda Minora; or Eas Poseaeees 

Scott. Lady of the Saas Edited, MA. net. Supplied to Teachers only, on appli- Latin and Greek, for Unseen Craslaten: 
Preface and Notes, by W Pai “s A cation to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. By C. S. JeERRAM, M.A, Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, - - 3 6 Latin Prose Composition. Edited by Extra fcap. 8vo, | - 16 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By a Professor G, G. Kamsay, LL.D. Cloth. A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. 
same Editor. With Map. pecaud Eat Third Edition. Vol. I., in Two Parts, By J. Y. SarGenT, M.A. 3 
tion. Extra fcap. 8vo, - 2 0 just published. ; Aeschylus, —Agamemnon. With Intro- 
In Parchment - - - - 8 6 Va Dyno I The Simple Sentence ; duction and Notes. By ARTHUR SIDG- 
7 art IT. e Compound Sentence, each 2 6 wick, M.A. Fourth Edition - 3 0 

m ier ata ype ge fig eel aie Vol. I1.—Containing Ee ace for Trans- Eumenides. With Introduction and 
NIA cueSaventh oat Bey 2 3 5 aa lation into Latin - 6 Notes. By ArtHuR SipGwick, M.A. 

An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By New Edition) <5 =) 5= i=) > eo no 

A Primer of Historical English Gram- CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. Square8vo, 7 6 |AYristophanes. Edited, with English 
mar. By Henry Sweet, M.A - 20 mata Cerro Tora By Bates: Introductions, &c., by W. W. 

INDSAY, } ellow of Jesus ERRY, D.D. 

Se yee ts Geeta tintieal Insecta College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6 |——The Frogs. Third Edition - - 3 0 
Netestaud Glos aba FN Saree Tacitus —The Annals. Books re IV. — The Clouds. Third Edition - - 3 0 
IM cAGa Seventh marcas Revised and Edited, with Introduction and Notes (for Euripides.—_Medea. Edited, with Intro- 
Whlaroed “Crean Soom ss 9 6 the use of Schools and Junior Students). duction and Notes, by C. H. bk ht 

5 , By H. Furneaux, M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo, 5 0 M.A. Second Edition -~— - 2 0 

Concise Etymological Dictionary a0t Cicero. —Selected Letters (for Schools). Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. Edited 
the English Language. By W. With Notes. By the late C. E. Pricn- for the use of Junior Classes and Private 
Sxeat, Litt. D. Sixth Edition - SU BD, a a and BE BERNARD, M.A. Peo, With Introduction, Notes, 

ion. E fcap. 8vo - 3 0 c., by J. MarsHatt, M.A. - 2 6 

A Primer of English Etymology. By COD a CLL ON iy eT e ACAD ENS, , 
the same Author — - 16| MODERN LANGUAGES. Voeapiilary to the Anabasis, By J. | 

A Mapual of Current, Suortnang, Braque Rizacloeicy Diguonary of 

n netic ranslatediby 
Wal Hel ed gre rb. Crown ere. 46 G. W. KircHen, D.D. Third Edition. MATHEMATICS, &c. 
Crown 8vo, = 6 | Book-keeping. By Sir R. G. C, Hamr- 

An Elementary English Grammar and Historical Grammar of the ton, K.C.B., and Joun Batt. New 
Exercise Book. By O: W. Tancock, French Language. Translated by and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap.8vo, 2 0 
M.A. Third Edition - 2 2 cel a6 G. W. Kircuen, D.D. Seventh Edition. 3 6 *,* Ruled Exercise-books adapted to the 

An English Grammar and Reading Primer of French Literature. By above may be had, price 1s. 6d.; also, 
Bowie For Lower Forms in Classical GeorceE Saintseury, M.A. Third Edi- adapted to the Preliminary Course only, 
Schools. By the same Author. Fourth tion, Revised - _ - 0 | price 4d. 

PdiiGn abe eek bec eet eS hGH SOOLe History of French Literature. Euclid Revised. Containing the Essentials 
: é By GrEorcE Saintspury, M.A. Fourth of the Elements of Plane Geometry as 
ee Nes eis phate Pe Edition. Crown 8vo,  - -10 6 given by Euclid in his First Six Books. 
with Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN Moliere.—Les Femmes Savantes. “With Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M. a Seoand 
Dosson. Extrafcap.8vo, - - - 3 6 Notes, Glossary, &c. Edited by Gustav Edition. Crown 8vo, - 6 0 
In Parchment - (i Masson, B.A. Cloth - 2 0}. *,* May likewise be had in parts as 
The Traveller. Edited by G. Bie Stiff covers - : 16 follows :— 
BECK Hitt, D.C.L. Stiff Covers - 1 0 eee as, Bias Ma Glossary, 2 aoe if 1s. Books? ha 6d. peor 
The Deserted Villa, e. Paper c. Edited by Gustav ASSN. A 0 -IV., 3s. Books V., VI., 3s. 6d. 
Covers - ye eral 0 2 Stiff covers _ - 1 6 | Supplement to Euclid Revised. By the 
Lessing—The Laokoon. With English same Author - - 0 6 

Milton.—Areopagitica. With Introduc- Notes by A. Hamann, Phil. Doc. M.A. Geometry in Space. Containing parts of 

tion and Notes. _ By Joun W. Hates, Revised. with an Introduction by L. E. Euclid’s Eleventh and Twelfth Books. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE attention of Local Secretaries and students is 
drawn to the announcement made in another column with 
reference to the monthly Prize Competitions which will 
begin in October. 

** 

WE are now able to give fuller details respecting the 
success of those who presented University Extension certi- 
ficates at the Queen’s Scholarship examination held last 
December. In connection with the Oxford Delegacy 
two Centres, Oxford and Southampton, had arranged 
courses recognised for this purpose by the Education 
Department; from the former of these two boys entered, 
from the latter three girls, and all five were placed in the 
First Class, three taking honours in History, the subject 
in which they had won their certificates. Owing to the 
novelty of the experiment, the Cambridge authorities have 
not been able to supply us with the detailed information 
respecting students at thew Cea es: 

* 

THE London Society were able to arrange four courses 
that obtained the recognition of the Department, two 
at Gresham College, one at Upper Holloway, and one 
at Woolwich; and their figures are very noteworthy. 
In the First Class there are altogether 42 London boys 
and 215 London girls, and of these 21 and 68 respectively 
presented the Extension certificate; these 89 were more- 
over 93 per cent. of the total of the London certificate 
holders, the remaining seven being in the Second Class, 
none in the third. The London record may also be stated 
in another form. Of the first roo successful male candi- 
dates 19 are Londoners, and of these 12 hold the Exten- 
sion certificate, including the 1st, 9th, 1oth, 14th, and 17th 
on the whole list. Of the first 100 successful female 
candidates 34 are Londoners, of whom 28 hold the certi- 
ficate, including the 3rd, 4th, 16th, and 17th on the whole 
list. 

+ % 
* 

THE success of the three Victoria Centres is no less 
remarkable. At Manchester 47 out of 48 in the First 
Class presented the Extension certificate, and 11 out of 
28 in the Second; there were none in the Third or among 
those rejected. (These figures, it should be stated, apply 
only to pupil-teachers sent up from the central classes, 
which many of the voluntary school pupil-teachers do 
not attend.) At Salford 20 Extension students were 
placed in the First Class (74 per cent. of the candidates), 
5 in the Second (18 per cent.), and 2 in the Third (7 per 
cent.). At Liverpool 61 out of 66 in the First Class, 24 
out of 48 in the Second, and 6 out of 21 in the Third, 
were Extension certificate holders. 


* 

THESE figures are most encouraging, and entirely justify 
the opinions lately expressed by H.M. Inspectors and 
other educational experts as to the efficacy of University 
Extension lectures in the training of pupil-teachers. But 
they are very far from representing the whole case. They 
supply evidence only of the direct value of the courses to 


candidates for the Queen’s Scholarships. But the case for 
the continued recognition of University Extension certifi- 
cates rests upon broader grounds—upon the more gener- 
ally stimulating and vivifying effect that this special 
system of instruction exercises over the students’ minds. 


IT is not only in connection with the particular subjects 
dealt with in the lecture-room that this keener intelligence 
is manifested. ‘‘ Besides the direct advantage of learning 
the particular subject which the lecturer dealt with, the 
students acquired a style and method of answering ques- 
tions which helped them in many or most of their other 
subjects. I confess I was surprised at these strik- 
ing results of the Extension lectures, but I state the 
facts.” Such is the frank testimony of one of H.M. In- 
spectors. Evidence of this kind is gathering in volume ; 
and this is the aspect of the case upon which the Head- 
teachers of the various Pupil-Teachers’ Schools especially 
insist. ‘They write with enthusiastic unanimity as to the 
strengthening of the mental faculties, the widening of the 
tastes, and the increase of resourcefulness and grasp which 
they note among those of their pupils who have attended 


University Extension lectures. 


au 
* 


THE Oxford Delegates desire us to draw the attention 
of Oxford Secretaries to the notice which appears in this 
issue under the head of “Official Announcements.” The re- 
vised scale of fees, which affects only the Junior Lecturers, 
has been adopted after much deliberation, and it is hoped 
that it will enable the Extension system to reach places 
where, owing to paucity of population or resources, it has 


not as yet struck root. 


% 
* 


THE decision of the Owens College to admit the general 
public to two courses of lectures by Professors Tout and 
Weiss, to be given within its walls under the Victoria 
regulations, is one which will be generally welcomed. It 
may seem a contradiction in terms to hold ‘“ University 
Extension” courses within the walls of the University. 
But this isa mere matter of nomenclature. It was obviously 
a pity that, while Extension courses existed in all the 
suburbs, there should be none in the central part of the 
city. The marked success of the course on Zhe Jews in 
Spain given by Mr. Simmons during the Lent Term 
proved that an audience might be gathered in mid-Man- 
chester ; and there is every reason to forecast a happy 
issue for the new experiment at Owens College. 


* 

IN France, where all University lectures are free, most 
of the courses are open to the general public, while a few 
only are cours fermés, or courses restricted to students 
entered at the beginning of the Session. In former days, 
it must be admitted, some of the professors (notably pro- 
fessors of literary subjects) yielded to the temptation of 
lecturing for the outsiders rather than for the students. 
But the younger men have changed all that, and the lec- 
tures are now quite as “solid” in matter as those of 
English or German professors. The attention to style and 
delivery, however, still illustrates effectively the difference 
between the average lecturer addressing an audience which 
can vanish if it chooses, and his colleague armed with a 
roll-call and pains and penalties for non-attendance. 

*¥ 

WE are very glad to learn that Mr. Hudson Shaw has 
returned from his arduous and exceedingly successful 
tour in the United States in improved health. It will be 
good news to students in all parts of England that he does 
not intend to return to America next winter, but will de- 
vote himself to the work in this country. All who are 
interested in the system will be united in wishing for 
Mr. Shaw complete restoration of the health which has 
been impaired solely by his unselfish devotion to the Uni- 
versity Extension cause. 

*,% 

His recently presented Report to the Board of Directors 
of the American Society on the progress of the work in 
American Centres is one of the most encouraging docu-— 
ments which have been given to the University Extension 
public for some time past. Twelve months ago the posi- 
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tion of the Movement in America seemed to be critical. 
This year Mr. Shaw found life, enthusiasm, and progress 
wherever he went. The total number of attendances 
registered during his recent tour was over 52,000 ; at one 
Centre the average attendance was close upon 1000. The 
points on which he lays most stress are the steady growth 
of “true students at almost every Centre on my list” and 
the enormous development of class-work and of systematic 
study in connection with the lecture. Paper-work, we 
gather, is small in amount, but it would seem that the 
deficiency in this respect is largely supplied by the higher 
organisation of the class. 
** 

OUR readers will remember that the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge rejected, at the end of last Term, the 
names proposed for the Syndicate to consider the question 
of admitting women to degrees. The Council of the 
Senate have now presented another list of names which 
has been accepted without opposition. The Syndicate is 
constituted as follows :—The Vice-Chancellor (Mr. Smith), 
the Master of St. John’s (Dr. Taylor), the Master of 
Emmanuel (Mr. Chawner), Professor Maitland, Professor 
Stanton, Professor Robinson, Mr. Cartmell, Dr. James, 
Mr. R. D. Roberts, Mr. Dale, Dr. Shore, Mr. Whitehead, 
Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Berry. It is understood that already 
one meeting has been held to decide upon the course of 
procedure, and the Syndicate will get actively to work in 
the Michaelmas Term. 

x * 

A MEMORIAL praying for the reform of examinations 
in geography has lately been addressed to the chief 
examining authorities in this country by a body of 
Public School Masters known as, the Geographical 
Association. This body now numbers upwards of sixty 
members, and is represented in more than thirty schools, 
including Dulwich, Eton, Haileybury, Harrow, Marl- 
borough, Repton, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and Uppingham. 
Its aim is to improve the teaching of geography in 
Secondary Schools, by encouraging such methods of 
teaching as will enable the pupils to gain a grasp of 
geographical principles instead of merely accumulating 
isolated facts. The results of a recent enquiry have 
demonstrated the existence of a general conviction among 
teachers that geography will not receive proper attention 
in Secondary Schools until public examiners make it worth 
while for masters to teach it systematically throughout 
the school course, instead of dealing with it asa subject 
only to be taken up incidentally, to meet the requirements 
of some special examination, 

* 
* 

THE Association advocates, therefore, the following 
reforms :—(1) That the main principles of physical 
geography should form the basis of geographical teaching 
at all stages, and should be fully recognised in all 
examinations in geography; (2) That a general knowledge 
of geography, based on physical principles, should be 
required, together with a special study of some selected 
region; (3) That all examining bodies, such as the 
Civil Service Commissioners and the Universities, should 
recommend a course of instruction in accordance with 
the ideas suggested above, in order to do away with the 
need for separate classes preparatory to special exam- 
inations; (4) That geography and history should be 
dealt with in separate examination-papers, and that the 
maximum of marks should be approximately the same for 
each. TheAssociationseems tohave attackedthe problem 
at the right end, and deserves all success. 

* 
* 

IN connection with this movement it is interesting to 
note that the Cambridge Syndicate have introduced a new 
Group into the Higher Local Examination—Group G. 
Geography. There will be three papers, one upon physi- 
cal geography, a second upon political and economic 
geography, and a third upon the history of geography. 
In the case of the second and third papers there will be 
set each year a special subject. For next June the sub- 
ject selected is ‘““The Geography of Africa south of the 
Equator.” This examination is specially intended for 
teachers, and is likely to prove valuable as a test of special 
geographical knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SOCIETIES. 


By D. H. S. CRANAGE, M.A., F.S.A. 


ee 


T is not difficult to account for the fact that University 
Extension lectures have often been more successful 
in small towns than in large ones. In the latter there 

is frequently plenty of interest in intellectual work, and 
plenty of money to support it ; but University Extension 
is only one of many forms of intellectual life, and the com- 
petition is sometimes too much for it, unless it is very well 
managed. In small towns this is different. There area 
certain number of intelligent and well-read people, but 
not sufficient to form one of the flourishing Literary and 
Philosophical Societies which are such a feature of many 
large towns. University Extension starts therefore with 
the great advantage of a clear field. It has no competitor. 
Intellectually, and sometimes even socially, the lecture is 
the chief event of the week, and is treated as such by the 
local papers. Most of the well-educated people come, 
and, where some of these are in earnest about influencing 
others, a number of the less educated as well ; for a small 
town is so much more manageable by the canvasser than 
a large one. Speaking from personal experience, I think 
I may say I have had more of the working classes, in 
proportion, attending my lectures in small towns than in 
large ones. 

There should be no difficulty, then, in creating and sus- 
taining sufficient zz/erest to support University Extension 
in the average provincial town. The great difficulty is 
Jinance—a difficulty which sometimes does not oppress 
the large town at all. I know of at least one city where 
the Movement was languishing purely for want of interest, 
even when the Society which arranged the lectures had 
plenty of money to spare. 

How, then, is it possible for a town with a comparatively 
small audience to raise an income which will support the 
lectures year after year? The obvious answer would 
appear to be, “ Put the price of your tickets sufficiently 
high, and sell enough to cover your expenses.” I do not 
think this is good advice for large towns ; I am perfectly 
certain it is not for small ones. Those who have had ex- 
perience will not need to be told of the endless worry that 
the system causes. The unfortunate Local Secretary does 
not know till the last minute whether to arrange the course 
or not ; he does not know till the end of the Term whether 
it will pay ; and in nine cases out of ten there is a debt. 
There is an almost universal agreement that the money 
produced by the sale of tickets must be supplemented in 
some way. The usual method has been by (1) donations, 
or (2) money from guarantors. Both these plans seem to 
me to be very objectionable. Guarantors promise money 
in a moment of weakness, and consider it a great offence 
if they have to pay any. There is no more effectual way 
of killing University Extension than calling on guarantors 
to pay a sum at all approaching what they promised. But 
the first way is almost equally bad. It at once puts the 
Movement on a charitable footing, and people who have 
so many religious and philanthropic calls do not care to 
add University Extension subscriptions to the number. 
If they do it at first, they generally rebel after a few Terms. 
I know one small town where the Vicar is such an excel- 
lent beggar that the lectures have been easily kept going 
for five years. I hope the subscribers will not take their 
revenge on the next Secretary. Another oft-tried plan 
may occur to the readers of this /owrna/—the raising of 
money by bazaars, concerts, &c. But, surely, even if we 
admit that these means are not beneath the dignity of 
University Extension, they should be adopted only on 
special occasions, and not made a regular feature. 

If these plans are all open to serious objection, what 
other is there which is not? I answer confidently—the 
formation of University Extension Soczeties, with member- 
ship conveying sufficient privileges to make it attractive. 
I know this is not a brand-new idea, but I want to speak 
of certain developments of it which may not be matters of 
common knowledge. To make my meaning clearer, I 
will ask the indulgence of my readers while I describe in 
outline the constitution of two such Societies, with the 
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formation of which I have had the privilege of being con- 
nected. Before this is done, it should be stated that after- 
noon courses are the rule in both Societies. I do not wish 
to discuss the question of the relative importance of after- 
noon and evening courses, but it is well known that in 
small towns it is easier to make an afternoon course pay 
than an evening one. It is supported by the neighbour- 
hood as well as the town. The ideal thing for the place 
(not for the lecturer!) is to have afternoon avd evening 
lectures, so that all classes may be reached. But, as the 
afternoon course is generally more easily financed in 
small towns, it is necessary to begin with it, and go on 
afterwards if possible to evening lectures as well. In the 
meantime it is often practicable to arrange the course on 
the afternoon of the half-holiday, so that many of those 
who are generally engaged may be able to attend. 

To come back to the point. The two towns I am 
speaking of have no exceptional advantages, unless the 
possession of excellent Secretaries is one. The first town, 
G , has a population of nearly 18,000; the other, 
D—., has only 6,000, The Society at D has the 
more detailed constitution, and I will take it as my model 
here, commencing with 

Rule III].—That . . . . the following fees be charged :—for 
the whole course, 10s. 6d.; for a single lecture, Is. 6d.; em- 
ployés, teachers, pupils in schools, 5s. 3d. for the course ; pupil- 
teachers, Is. 6d. for the course. 

What fees should be charged is of course a matter for 
local consideration ; [ would only point out here the reasons 
for some of them. The word “ employé” is used, because 
it is an elastic one; it is preferable to the expression, 
“those in receipt of weekly wages,” because that often cuts 
out small milliners, shop-assistants, &c., who in many 
cases are really poorer and more deserving than the 
“working men.” In some places the word “ elementary ” 
might be placed before “teachers,” but in others, where 
there are poor governesses, and masters and mistresses 
of small schools, it is well to give them some considera- 
tion. The charge for pupil-teachers is a nominal one, 
but it would be advisable to have them if they paid 
nothing. 

It is to Rule IV. that I want to call special attention— 
it is really the text for this article :— 

Rule I1V.—That members pay AI Is. Od. annually. ..... 
and enjoy the following privileges :— 

(1) To receive two tickets for the course. 

(2) To obtain any further tickets for members of their own 
households at 8s. 6d. instead of tos. 6d., or for their 
employés at 3s. 6d. instead of 5s. 3d. 

(3) To have free admission to other lectures, and to 
excursions arranged by the Society. 

(4) To have one vote in the management of the Society, 
especially in reference to the choice of subject for the 
course of lectures. 

Rule V.—That an opportunity of voting on the choice of 
subject be offered to every member by post, if the member is 
unable to attend a meeting convened for that purpose. 

These regulations will to a great extent explain them- 
selves. Their main object is to get a number of people 
interested in the lectures, and to secure some fixity of 
income for the Society. It is quite evident that people 
who would take at least two tickets in any case at once 
become members. But it is found that a number of others 
do also. Consider the position of single ladies or gentle- 
men who would take one ticket in any case. If they be- 
come members they have one ticket to give away (it is 
left to their honour not to give it to some one who can 
well afford to pay); they can get cheaper tickets for their 
servants or workpeople; they have free admission to 
single lectures, and to excursions—archaeological, scien- 
tific, &c.—arranged by the Society ; they have a vote. 
If there was no Society, you would get 15s. at the most 
from such persons. If there is a Society, you get £1 Is. 
And you get this extra amount without charity. You give 
them a definite guwzd fro guo, and one that is highly prized 
by many of them. In short, if they do not become mem- 
bers they feel “out of it,’ and no one likes to be in that 
position. 

But I can imagine Local Secretaries saying, “Is not 
this mere theorising? Do you find in practice that the 
system works?” I have just received the first Report of 


the Society at G——, which has, in the main, the constitu- 
tion I have been describing. Forty-six members joined 
the Society, the total receipts came to £74 16s. 2d., and 
there is a balance in hand of £14 8s. 3d. It should be 
observed, too, that the lectures had resulted in a deficit 
year after year before the Society was formed. Certainty 
has taken the place of uncertainty. People scarcely think 
twice before refusing to take a ticket ; they do think twice 
before withdrawing their names from a Society. 

At G——, however, there are 18,000 people ; how can 
success be obtained at D——, with 6,000? From the 
financial point of view, it is important to have some £50 
to start with ; the sale of tickets can be trusted to supply 
the rest. But it seemed too much to hope that anything 
like fifty members could be secured in a town of 6,000 in- 
habitants ; thirty seemed nearer the mark. How then 
was the remaining £20 to be raised? Appeal could be 
made to rich people to pay it, but then charity comes in, 
which is most objectionable. Let me quote therefore two 
other rules, devised specially to meet this difficulty :— 

Rule VIII.—That Vice-Presidents of the Society, elected by 
the members, pay £3 3s. od. annually, and have the following 
privileges :— 

(1) To receive a ticket admitting any members of their 
households including employés, and any visitors, to all 
lectures and excursions arranged by tne Society. 

(2) To have three votes in the management of the Society. 

Rule IX.—That the President of the Society, elected by the 
members, pay £5 5s. Od. annually, and have the same privileges 
as the Vice-Presidents, only that five votes instead of three be 
allowed in the management of the Society. 

This is a device for getting hold of the richer members 
of the community without having recourse to charity. 
For I maintain that the privileges given are quite com- 
mensurate with the money paid. There is no doubt that 
rich people often object to be troubled with details—to 
have to buy three tickets of one kind, two of another, and 
soon. By this plan they get a ticket which admits them 
and all living or staying in their houses to all the lectures, 
excursions, &c., arranged by the Society. Sometimes the 
plan would bea financial gain to them. I remember a 
wealthy lady once bringing a party of eight to a lectuie, 
and having of course to pay for eight tickets. In any 
case, to wealthy people three guineas is not much more 
than one. Then the additional voting power is not always 
despised. 

But, once more, is this mere theory, or is it practice as 
well? Some one said to me, “ There is a grim joke about 
those Vice-Presidents. ‘Elected by the members’ indeed, 
but what is the good of members electing people who will 
not pay the three guineas?” The result up tothe present 
is as follows :— 


35 Members at £1 Is. Fe £36 15 0 
5 Vice-Presidents at £3 3s. 1S Thao 
1 President at £5 5s. . 5. Sao 

Total £57 15.00 


That is to say, more than six months before the next 
course of lectures at D begins, an income of nearly 
£060 has been secured. This is encouragement indeed. 

I have explained only the essential portions of the 
scheme. Space forbids an account of the duties and 
privileges of Secretary, Treasurer, and Committee, and 
the means that have been adopted for securing some in- 
fluence in the management of the lectures to those who 
cannot afford to become members of the Society. 

I hope it will not be supposed that I am putting down 
all the success to this scheme. Noscheme can be success- 
ful unless it is worked with diligence and enthusiasm. I 
do not know what would have happened at D if there 
had not been a thoroughly energetic Secretary, in every 
way splendidly qualified for the post. If one thing has 
been proved in connection with University Extension 
work, it is that the Movement is sure to collapse in a town 
where there is not a good Secretary. Let me therefore 
warn any one who thinks this scheme will suit their own 
town of the absolute necessity of securing the right person 
as Secretary. 

But an enthusiastic Secretary is not everything. It 
requires a certain amount of enthusiasm to become a 
member at £1 Is., more perhaps to be a Vice-President 
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at £3 3s. There is no royal road, I suppose, to creating 
this enthusiasm, but I may as well say what was done at 
D—. A determined effort was made to organise a 
thoroughly good Public Meeting. This took place 
immediately after the last lecture of a short course, and 
free tickets to this lecture were widely distributed. We 
were most fortunate in securing the presence of a lady 
whose name is widely known for her splendid work as a 
Local Secretary. She gave us a most stirring address, 
which was very warmly received. A vote of thanks to her 
was seconded by a gentleman who, unknown to himself 
and us, was the embryo President of the Society. He 
said, “ This lady has come all the way from S—— to speak 
tous. If I had known what the address was to be, I would 
have come all the way from S—— to listen to her.” At 
that moment the proposed Rules of the Society were 
distributed with the indispensable “‘ Please add my name, 
etc.” on a perforated slip, the formation of the Society was 
decided upon by acclamation, twenty-five names were 
handed in upon the spot, and the success of the Society is 
assured. 

The little agricultural town of D—— has often been 
called sleepy and backward. Oh for more sleepy towns 
like it ! 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


Sinaalina, at Leeds on May 9, at a Public Meeting 


held under the joint auspices of the Victoria Uni- 

versity Extension Committee and the Yorkshire 
Association, with Dr. Bodington in the Chair, the Bishop 
of Ripon said that he was very glad to find that those two 
important University Extension agencies had arranged to 
hold their Annual Meetings in common, because he was 
quite sure that the more they realised that the educational 
system of the country, however diversely it might be ad- 
ministered, yet aimed at one great end, the better would 
they be able to enlist the sympathy and support of the 
public, and the more clearly also would the methods 
adopted be brought before the mind of the country at 
large. Though they need not that day advocate the 
principle that the development of education was very 
largely allied to the interests and the progress of the 
country, there were people who still shook their heads and 
longed to have back the days of that happy ignorance 
when ignorance was supposed to be bliss. He often 
thought of the people who were always saying it was a 
very unwise thing to put advantages before people, because 
the more they did so the more they multiplied the causes 
of discontent. He was quite ready to admit that this was 
the case. But was it not a wise thing sometimes to make 
people discontented? Were there not indeed two sorts 
ofcontent? Was there nota content which was mean and 
ignominious, and a discontent which was glorious and 
noble? And before they said they were breaking up the 
happiness of mankind by multiplying their resources and 
improving their education, they must settle the question 
as to which kind of content it was that they were breaking 
up. It was clear from their Report that the Extension 
System had received the imprimatur of success. He was 
also glad to find that the lectures to pupil-teachers had 
been found beneficial, and still more that the system 
had been extended to so many districts. There always 
would be jealousy between town and country, and there 
would be those who would say that because they lived in 
the country they lived under certain disadvantages. But 
by means of the agencies now at work, the Yorkshire 
College acting in combination with the County Councils, 
the advantages of organised education had been extended 
into the rural districts of the neighbourhood. There would 
always be people who would object to any movement 
which involved the expenditure of money—people who 
were inclined to say—“ But, you know, it costs so much.” 
That was quite true. He never heard of anything great 
which did not cost something. But a thing could only be 
called costly when the results were not in proportion to 
the expenditure. He was supposing for a moment that 
they were going to be utilitarians—that they were going 
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to be John Bull, who was determined to see that he got 
the utmost for his penny. The question for a utilitarian to 
ask was—“ Is the result too small to warrant the outlay ?” 
He ventured to think it was not. If Englishmen were 
to hold their own in the competition with other nations, 
they must be prepared to spend money on education. As 
an illustration of this fact, he mentioned that one day ina 
southern town he had had a conversation with aman who 
had in his shop fabrics which to him seemed pretty in 
colour and texture. He asked the tradesman where he 
got the goods from, and he replied from Berlin or from 
Paris. ‘‘ Why not from Yorkshire?” he asked. And the 
answer was, “ Because we cannot get the same delicacy or 
the same brilliancy of colour in Yorkshire fabrics which we 
can get in French and German fabrics.” The reason the 
tradesman gave seemed to him a puny one. He was not 
himself sufficiently scientific to know whether it was a good 
one or not, but the tradesman said it was “ due to the at- 
mosphere.” He was inclined to think the man was right, 
only he would give the word “atmosphere” a large inter- 
pretation. He thought it surely was not the case that we 
could not produce colours as brilliant and as delicate as 
they could abroad, if only—and here he spoke with defer- 
ence to those who understood the matter—if only we had 
sufficient chemical knowledge to be able to make such 
colours. If that was an illustration at all, it was an illus- 
tration of this fact—that if we were to hold our own we 
must not merely carry on our manufactures, but cultivate 
that knowledge which was essential to the true and full 
development of the manufacturing power of the country ; 
we must have our Colleges or centres of information, and 
support them to the utmost of our ability, because on the 
knowledge behind the machinery depended ultimately 
the effectiveness of our machine products. Commenting 
upon the advantages of the work of University Exten- 
sion, he remarked that far more important than any 
information imparted was the power and intelligence 
which enabled the person to use that information. He 
had put the question mainly from the standpoint of profit 
and advantage. But they were not going to look at the 
question merely from the financial point of view. The 
value of education was found in the greater happiness 
and usefulness which it conferred upon men. It was 
because we lived in an age of scramble, in which 
anxieties pressed upon us so much, and the hastening to 
growrich brought greater cares, that life became sad to so 
many people. By giving opportunities to those who shut 
themselves up in a narrow room, by opening the windows 
and letting in the brightness, they would soon show that 
there were things worth living for far more than the 
scrambling life which now bred discontent among them. 
Two advantages outside the range of mere utilitarianism 
arose out of the methods employed by the institutions 
under whose auspices they were met-—they afforded ampler 
fields of joy to the individual, and they enabled him to 
enter with sympathy into the thoughts and needs of 
others ; and these might well be put before any great 
nation as objects worthy of their pursuit. 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING. 
FINAL NOTICE. 


HE detailed arrangements for the Summer Meeting, 
which is to be held from July 30 to August 24, 
have now been settled, and a programme in 

pamphlet form, giving full particulars, has been pub- 
lished by the Syndicate. As this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for 7d., post free, from the Secretary for Lectures, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, it is unnecessary here to 
do more than draw attention to the salient features of the 
arrangements. 

The Meeting will be opened on the evening of Thurs- 
day, July 30, at 8.30, when the Very Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D., Master of Trinity College, will welcome the 
students and deliver a lecture on “‘ William Pitt the Son.” 

On Friday, July 31, Mr. F. W. H. Myers will lecture on 
“Swinburne and Morris,” and Mr. Oscar Browning on 
“The Jansenists of Port Royal”; and Mr. Tanner’s 
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course on “The Dissolution of the Monasteries,” and 
Dr. Mandello’s on “Social Science and Education,” will 
begin. On Saturday Mr. Tanner and Dr. Mandello will 
continue their lectures, and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will 
lecture on “‘ The Teaching of Languages,” and Mr. J. W. 
Clark on “Cambridge.” There will be excursions to Ely 
and to some of the Colleges in the afternoon. 

The general course on “The Influence of Greece and 
Rome on Modern Life” will begin on Monday, August 3, 
at 9.30, and will be continued throughout the Meeting on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at the same 
hour. The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Jebb, M.P., and Professor Waldstein, Dr. Verrall, 
Mr. Grant, Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Malden, and Professor 
Ridgeway will take part in the course. At 11 on thesame 
mornings throughout the Meeting, courses will be de- 
livered on (i) “Studies in the History of Europe,” by 
Mr. Headlam and Mr. Rose; (ii) ‘ Studies in connection 
with the Early History of Poetry,” by Mr. Gollancz, 
Mr. Nutt, and Mr. Churton Collins ; (iii) “ Evolution,” by 
Mr. R. D. Roberts, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. E. A. Parkyn, 
and Professor A. C. Haddon. At the same hour also there 
will be a series of laboratory demonstrations in botany in 
the botanical laboratory by Mr. W. G. P. Ellis. Demon- 
strations in other subjects will be arranged if a sufficient 
number of students enter. 

Short courses will be given before August 12, in addition 
to that by Mr. J. R. Tanner on “The Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, with illustrations from East Anglia,” 
already referred to, by Mr. Cranage on “A Medieval 
Abbey,” and by Professor Haddon on “Anthropology” ; 
after August 12, by Mr. Bateson on “Some Problems of 
Species and Practical Methods of Investigating them,” by 
Mr. Boyd Carpenter on “The Great Days of Spain,” and 
by Mr. Fry on “ Velasquez and his Successors.” 

Every Monday and Thursday evening there will be a 
popular evening lecture, and single lectures will be given 
at other times during the Meeting. 


EDUCATION SECTION. 


There will be an Education Section, in which a number 
of attractive short courses and single lectures have been 
arranged. As this is something of a new departure, it has 
been thought well to give here a fuller sketch of the work 
to be done than in the case of the general work of the 
Meeting above referred to. The arrangements are as 
follows :— 

I. “Social Science and Education.” Two lectures by 
Dr. Mandello, Budapest (July 31 and August 1, if in 
England). 

II. “The Teaching of Modern Languages, with special 
reference to German.” Two lectures by Dr. Breul, 
University Lecturer in German. 

III. “The Study of Children.” Four lectures : (1) and 
(2) by J. Welton, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Lec- 
turer on Education at the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; and 
(3) and (4) by Francis Warner, M.D. (Lond.), Physician 
to the London Hospital. 

(1) Method of Child Study. Psychological and pedagogical 
importance of Child Study. General character of scientific 
observation, and its applicability to Child Study. Difficulties 
and limitations of Child Study. Necessary qualifications of those 
who wouid undertake Child Study. 

(2) Present Position of Child Study. A general review of the 
results already obtained, and their pedagogical bearing. Indica- 
tions of directions in which further results are specially needed. 

(3) Observation of Children. What to look at and what we 
may see. Description of observations. Form ; proportions ; 
general make of body. The head and features ; common defects. 
Nutrition and health, 

Postures and movements as signs of brain conditions, Balance 
of head; the face; expression. Frowning, smiling, grimaces, 
habits. The eye-movements. Balance of hands; postures in 
the nervous and the weak ; finger twitches ; symmetry of balance ; 
general attitude ; the spine. 

(4) Study of Observations and Descriptions. 
and train ourselves. 
Imitation. 
speech. 

Normal healthy children. Dull and backward pupils. 
dren who are nervous and delicate. 
girls. 


Study children 
Control of brain through eye and ear. 
Intelligence. Fatigue. Nervousness. Defects of 


Chil- 
Comparison of boys and 


Physical exercises as a means of brain training ; sense of weight ; 
size ; number. Education and training. 

[The 3rd and 4th lectures are dased on observation of 100,000 
children examined in schools. ] 

As supplementing this course of lectures, Miss E. P. 
Hughes, Principal of the Cambridge Teachers’ College, 
will describe the practical observation of children which 
has been carried on at the College for several years, illus- 
trating the description with some of the written observa- 
tions of the students. 

IV. “The First Principles of Education, illustrated by 
the teaching of Herbart and Arnold of Rugby.” By J. J. 
Findlay, Ph.D., M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Mr. 
Findlay will seek, in a short course of three lectures, to 
pass in review the First Principles of Education, grouped 
in three divisions, as follows :—(1) The Teacher’s Aim ; 
(2) The Teacher’s Personal Influence ; (3) The Teacher’s 
Method. The standpoint taken by the lecturer will, in 
the main, follow the teaching of Herbart as interpreted by 
Ziller and Rein ; but in one or two important particulars, 
especially in the last lecture, Mr. Findlay will indicate 
directions in which he is unable to follow the lead of the 
Herbartian School. In the second lecture special promi- 
nence will be attached to the work of Arnold of Rugby 
and his followers in English “public schools,” as contri- 
bution towards a solution of problems in the government 
and guidance of children in the society of school. The 
main purpose of the lectures will be to assist teachers 
towards a more systematic study of the various topics em- 
braced in the science of education ; the lecturer will pass 
rapidly in review over a wide field, not seeking to exhaust 
any single topic, but to bring into clear outline the leading 
principles on which, in his opinion, a sound pursuit of 
education must be conducted. Students proposing to 
attend the course may read Stanley’s Lzfe of Arnold 
(chap. 1.) ; Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics (Swan Son- 
nenschein), observing especially the general plan of Rein’s 
“system” ; and Lange’s Apferception (Isbister and Co.), 
especially from page 200. Reference will also be made to 
the discussions of educational principles contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commission (¢.g., pp. 130—132). 

V. “The Application of Principle to Practice, with 
illustrative Demonstrative Lessons.” Two lectures by 
H. Holman, M.A., H.M.I., Gonville and Caius College ; 
late Professor of Education at the University College of 
Wales. The aim of these lectures and demonstrations will 
be to discuss and exemplify some of the considerations 
and conditions which must be attended to in applying prin- 
ciples to practice. The distinction between principle and 
practice ; the relation between the science of education 
and the art of educating ; things to be taken as granted ; 
matters which must be ascertained ; materials and condi- 
tions to be provided; special principles and their particular 
applications—are some of the points which will be dealt 
with in the lectures. In the demonstration lessons an at- 
tempt will be made to show how the rules derived from the 
above considerations may be more or less realised in actual 
class work. The books recommended in connection with 
this course are Dr. Garms’ Essentials of Method and 
Holman’s J/xtyroduction to Education (both published by 
Isbister and Co.). 

VI. “ The Science of Teaching, with special reference 
to Herbart.” Three lectures by Professor Rein, of Jena : 
(1) Entwicklung und Erziehung ; (2) Von dem Plane der 
Erziehung ; (3) Vom Erziehenden unterricht. 

Single lectures on educational topics, in addition to 
those already mentioned, will be given by Sir J. G. Fitch 
on “Lancaster and Bell”; by Mr. M. E. Sadler on 
“ Pestalozzi”; and by Professor Haddon on “ Primitive 
Survivals in Child Life.” 

Two Conferences will be held during the Meeting. Of 
these one will be on Wednesday evening, Aug. 5, on 
“The Enlargement of Opportunities of Higher Education 
amongst those engaged in Industrial Pursuits”; over 
this Mr. James Stuart, M.P., will preside. The other will 
be on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 8, on “The Place of 
University Extension in a National System of Higher 
Education”; Sir John Gorst will preside, and amongst 
the speakers will be Sir J. G. Fitch, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
Dr. Kimmins, and Mr. P. J. Hartog. ; 
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LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


——————_ 


MOST successful gathering of this Association 

was held on Saturday, May 2, at the Bermondsey 

Settlement, by the kind invitation of the Warden 
(the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett) and Dr. Kimmins. The usual 
routine of meeting in a hall, sitting on hard benches, and 
discussing a set subject, was for once pleasantly broken 
through. The members of the Association were conducted 
over the spacious building of the Settlement, forming as 
it does a most suggestive contrast to the squalid surround- 
ings of the district in which it is situated; they were 
shewn airy class-rooms, pleasant sitting-rooms, and the 
large public rooms in which preparations were being made 
for the loan collection of pictures that have since been 
exhibited there for the benefit of the neighbourhood ; and 
the highest--and perhaps in some ways not the least in- 
teresting—point was reached when the members were 
assembled on the leads looking over the roofs and chim- 
neys of South London and the masts of the shipping on 
the river close by, to the Tower Bridge and St. Paul’s 
great dome looming through the smoke and mist. 

Then came the meeting in the lecture-hall, where the 
Chair was taken by the Chairman of the Association 
(Rev. Brooke Lambert), and addresses were delivered by 
Sir Alfred Milner and Professor Stuart, M.P. 

Sir Alfred Milner said the very width of Dr. Kimmins’ 
invitation—“ to speak upon anything ”—was disconcert- 
ing, reminding him as it did of a Japanese student whom 
he had once met crossing the Balliol quadrangle note- 
book in hand; he had, he explained with a beaming 
countenance, written a little essay on the Bible, which he 
was going to read to the Master, who had kindly allowed 
him to write upon “anything he liked.” It was something 
like that to attempt to say a few words upon education, 
but it had struck him that, in all the discussions now 
going on about the Education Bill, very much was said 
about detail—the twenty-shilling limit, the finance of the 
question, and so on—and very little on the broad princi- 
ples of education itself. This seemed to shew that public 
opinion needed raising until people saw that the chief 
point at issue was how the nation could be best educated 
and fitted for the struggle of life, in which respect the 
other great nations of Europe were still ahead of us. 
University Extension had done very much in the past in 
establishing high educational ideals among the mass of 
the people ; and what was chiefly wanted at the present 
moment, when so much attention was focussed on ad- 
ministrative details in educational matters, was the leaven- 
ing influence of the Extension spirit. 

Professor Stuart drew an encouraging picture of the 
‘work University Extension was doing in educating the 
people, and pointed out that its chief value consisted not 
in the information imparted, for a well informed man 
might possibly be a very badly educated one, but in its 
method of teaching and expanding the mind, and that 
therefore much truth lay in the saying that the subject 
chosen mattered little—the teacher was the important 
factor. He compared the search for learning to the ex- 
ploration of a dense forest in which many treasure-houses 
were hidden ; the true teacher was he who, while felling 
the trees and clearing the path, taught and encouraged 
his pupil to do the same work for himself. If that were 
done, it mattered little which treasure was first reached ; 
the student would in time turn explorer himself, and win 
his way to fresh wonders. University Extension was an 
attempt to pass on the torch of learning from hand to 
hand, with a view to illumining as many minds as possible. 

The meeting then broke up with warm expressions of 
gratitude and pleasure from the Chairman and the audi- 
ence, signified respectively by graceful words and hearty 
applause. The party reassembled however in the dining- 
room for tea and more conversation, finally taking leave 
with most grateful feelings to those who had so kindly 
entertained them. 

The next gathering of the Association will be purely 
social in character, the Rector of Chelsea (Rev. Gerald 
Blunt) having kindly invited the members to a Garden 
Party at his Rectory on Saturday afternoon, July rr. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
a oe 
ITH the commencement of next Session a series 
of monthly Prize Competitions will be insti- 
tuted. Each month a Prize will be awarded 
consisting of a ticket for the coming Summer Meeting 
and a book or books to the value of ten shillings, to be 
selected by the successful competitor. Full particulars of 
the first competition will be announced in the October 
number. 


CAMBRIDGE SECRETARIES’ UNION. 
SUMMER MEETING SCHOLARSHIPS. 


CHOLARSHIPS for the Summer Meeting have 
been awarded on the result of the work of the past 
Session, including the examination results and the 

weekly work for the lecturer. In the case of some of the 
Scholarships the results of only one Term’s work were 
taken into account. 
The awards are as follows :— 
1. £8 “ Secretaries’ Union Scholarship ” — 
Miss Edith Aviolet, Exeter, 
£5 “ Secretaries’ Union Scholarship ”— 
Miss Amy Greener, York. 
3. 45 “Southport Scholarship ”— 
Miss Caroline Peet, Southport. 
4. £5 “ Scarborough Scholarship ”— 
Miss Grace Beckwith, Scarborough. 
5. £5 “ Cambridge Scholarship ”— 
Miss Teviotdale, Norwich. 
6. £5 “ Exeter Scholarship ”— 
Miss Fanny Edwards, Scarborough. 
7. £5 “Leicester Scholarship ”— 
T. Adcock, Leicester. 
8 & 9. £5 “Lord Ripon’s Scholarships ”— 
Miss Minnie Sheckell, Hull ; 
Miss Freda Hiither, Derby. 
1o. *£1 tos. Prize (Ticket for the Meeting)— 
Miss Maria Byron, York. 


to 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TESTIMONIAL TO MR. SADLER. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—Mr. Wells has told me that Iam about to re- 
ceive a gift from the friends with whom it has been my privilege 
to work in University Extension. I desire to express my grate- 
ful thanks to them for their kindness to me, and, as it is not 
possible to thank each of them individually, I venture to ask 
leave to do so through your columns. 

I shall indeed want nothing to keep me in mind of the happy 
years during which my daily work was in the University Exten- 
sion office at Oxford, but this gift, as coming from friends and 
colleagues, will always be precious to me. Their kindness has 
been unfailing, and I shall never forget it. 

I do not write as if I were breaking off old ties with University 
Extension work. That, I hope, will never be. But this gift 
refers to a time which already seems long past. The conditions 
of educational reform change so quickly—have in recent years 
changed with such revolutionary speed—that some of the plans 
for the future of our work, which seemed possible a little time 
ago, may have already become unrealisable in their original 
shape. That, however, need not discourage us. What mattered 
was not the scheme, but the intention behind the scheme. And 
the need for the kind of teaching which University Extension 
seeks to give is a permanent and pressing need. It will not pass 
away, but will be felt more and more as time goes on. And 
therefore our work is a permanent work ; and, though its out- 
ward form may change and though some of its best effects will 
always be indirect, the work itself will grow from year to year in 
yalue and influence and esteem. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. E. SADLER. 

Eastwood, Weybridge, 

June 24, 1896. 


* Several students at Cambridge and Hull were eligible for 
this Prize, but were disqualified because they were entitled to 
the similar Syndicate Prize. 
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NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


eaten 


N.B.—The Oniversity Authority tn connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to recetve Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 

Bakewell (O).—On Saturday, May 2, our Association made 
an excursion to Owens College, Manchester. The party were 
met at the College by Mr. C. T. Needham, and conducted 
through the library and the various laboratories where the 
students were at work. The Professors and others in charge 
very kindly explained the salient features of the work in pro- 
gress. Great interest was manifested in the new photography 
and the mysterious properties of the «-rays, especially in their 
remarkably valuable application to surgery. In the afternoon 
they were received in the Museum by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
who gave them a very able and graphic address on the arrange- 
ment of the institution and its value to students, especially with 
regard to the pleistocene age in Derbyshire. Beginning with 
the rudely chipped flint implements of the river-drift men and 
the huge monsters they hunted, he showed the gradual advance 
of civilisation through the polished stone age to those of bronze 
and iron, at which stage the Romans appeared and conquered a 
civilisation little, if at all, inferior to their own. Situated as 
they are in the centre of the river and cave district, the Bakewell 
students have been working at this subject for some time with 
considerable success, and no more appropriate or instructive ex- 
cursion could have been planned than that to Owens College. 
The warmest thanks of the Association are due to Professor Boyd 
Dawkins for his courteous invitation and interesting address. 

{We much regret that, in the editing to which Notes from 
Centres are unavoidably subjected, the Note which appeared 
under this heading in our May issue assumed a shape for which our 
correspondent desires to disclaim responsibility.—Ep. U.Z./.] 


Bedford (O).—Two excursions have been organised by the 
" Students’ Association this summer in illustration of Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell’s recent course on Avglish Architecture. On May 16a 
party of sixteen visited Peterborough, and were fortunate in having 
Mr. Frank Loomes as their guide in studying the venerable 
Cathedral and its precincts. Four or five hours were spent there 
and an excellent idea was gained of the general construction of 
the Cathedral by a visit to the south triforium and the roof of the 
central tower. The relation of the Decorated western front to the 
Norman interior as a later addition was made very clear by in- 
spection of the interior aspect of one of its great arches. At Ely 
on Saturday, June 6, the Dean kindly welcomed about twenty 
students, and, after giving them an address in the Galilee Chapel, 
on the early history of St. Etheldreda’s shrine, continued his 
explanation of the Norman and later work through the Cathe- 
dral to the east end, not omitting the famous Prior’s Door lead- 
ing to the cloisters. The success of these excursions leads us to 
hope that more of the same kind may be arranged in the future. 
Chelsea (L).—The Exhibition of £5, which has been raised 
at this Centre for tenure by one of our students at the Summer 
Meeting at Cambridge, has been awarded, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the lecturer and the examiner, to Mr. Joseph B. 
Butters. 


Finsbury Park, Islington, and Upper Holloway (L). 
—A lecture on ‘‘Shadow-Photography and Electric Shadows” 
was kindly given by Professor Silvanus Thompson, in aid of the 
funds of these Centres, on Friday, May 15, at the Holloway 
Hall. In spite of the warmth of the evening there was a large 
audience. The Chair was taken by Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., 
and a most instructive and interesting evening was passed. In 
concluding his lecture Professor Thompson threw upon the 
screen the photograph of the physical laboratory at Wurtzburg in 
which Professor Rontgen carried on his investigations. The 
University of Wurtzburg was, he told us, only one of three in 
Bavaria ; yet the population of the whole of that country was nct 
so great as that of London, which possessed no Teaching 
University, and no laboratory in connection with its University 
at all. So long as that state of things existed we must expect 
that such discoveries as that of x-rays would be ‘‘made in 
Germany.” Asa result of this lecture the financial position of 
the three Centres has been considerably benefited. 

Gresham College (L).—By the kindness of the Council of 
the City of London College, our Students’ Association held their 
Annual Meeting in the large hall of that institution on Saturday 
evening, May 30, the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., our President, 
being in the Chair. At the conclusion of the formal business, 


an address on the study of general history was delivered by Mr. 
A. J. Grant, designed to indicate the scope and purpose of the 
courses which he and Mr. Malden will give at this Central 
Centre next Session. With admirable vigour and lucidity he set 
forth the advantages of the scheme adopted, which will take for 
its province no special period or movement, but the leading 
features in the history of western civilisation from the time of 
the old Greek polities down to the present century. The Presi- 
dent then distributed the Sessional Certificates gained in connec- 
tion with the courses on 7he Principles of Geography given by 
Mr. Mackinder and Dr. Mill during the past Session. The 
presentation concluded, he addressed the students in genial and 
encouraging terms, contrasting the inadequate and injudicious 
system of elementary instruction in vogue fifty years ago with 
the more enlightened methods which the present generation 
were enjoying. He warned them specially against over-work, 
an evil to which pupil-teachers asa class were peculiarly exposed, 
and dwelt upon the importance of working, so far as possible, at 
subjects in which one had a real vital interest. He further bore 
tribute to the breadth of view engendered in its pupils by the 
University Extension system. His words were most heartily 
applauded by all present. The total number of Sessional 
Certificates awarded that evening was 156, of which some 140 
had been gained by pupil-teachers—-a splendid record, though 
we hope to do even better next year. 

By the kind invitation of Dr. R. D. Roberts, we paid a visit 
to Cambridge on Saturday, June 20, together with friends from 
the Upper Holloway and Woolwich Centres. Mr. W. A. J. Arch- 
bold kindly acted as guide to the party round the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Peterhouse, Corpus, St. Catharine’s, Queen’s, and the 
‘*Backs” ; to him our most cordial thanks are due. By the 
courtesy of the Master and Fellows, we had lunch in Clare Hall. 
We then went on to St. John’s, Trinity, and King’s. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Kimmins and Mr. Harris, the Dean, tea 
was provided for us at Downing. After this Jesus and Christ’s 
were visited, a feature of special interest at the latter being Milton’s 
mulberry-tree, no longer, alas ! able to stand alone, but still giv- 
ing promise of fruit. An inspection of the curious Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre concluded an excursion which, thanks to the 
great kindness of several friends, was in every respect an entire 
success and matter for the most grateful recollection. 


Sidcup (L).—We have had a very successful first year’s 
existence. Mr. Rose has given us in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms respectively his courses on the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Era. Both were followed with great interest and 
full appreciation, and the lecturer expressed himself very pleased 
with the weekly paper-work sent in. For the two courses 
together 215 tickets were disposed of, and of 38 who presented 
themselves for examination 37 passed, 14 with distinction—a 
result which the Committee consider highly satisfactory. 

A Students’ Association was formed during the Michaelmas 
Term, and has done good work by the provision of reference 
books and by holding weekly meetings at which the students 
compared notes. The members are meeting once a fortnight 
during the summer to prepare for the coming Session’s work 
on Astronomy, in which subject the Centre has secured Mr. 
Frederick Womack. 


Southport (C).--We have just closed a very successful 
Session. As we had no regular Extension lectures in the 
Michaelmas Term, the Students’ Association took up last autumn 
the study of Aeschylus at Mr. Grant’s suggestion, in sequence to 
his course given in the Lent Term on Greece in the Age of 
Pericles. Your fortnightly lectures were given by our President 
and a local graduate on the life and times of Aeschylus and ¢n 
three of the plays. These were deeply interesting. Unfortunately 
we did not succeed in getting the students to do paper-work. As 
we prepared for Mr. Grant’s lectures in the autumn of 1895, we 
have had three Terms of work in educational sequence. 

Our course this Lent Term has been on Zvglish Ecclesiastical 
Gothic Architecture, given by Mr. Cranage. Our Association 
was most fortunate in having the help of a local architect at its 
meetings. Each week, on the evening after the lecture, we had 
a steady average attendance of seventeen students, when 
Mr. Crompton, with the aid of a piece of chalk anda black board, 
pictures, etc., made clear to us such difficult subjects as the 
principles of groined vaulting and the characteristics of Norman 
carvings and Gothic mouldings. In the examination following, 
eight of our members out of fourteen were successful, and of these 
five gained distinction. 

Our local Scholarship and Prize offered by the Committee of the 
Association have both been awarded by the Cambridge authori- 
ties to members of our Association ; another of the same body 
is the successful competitor for the ‘‘ Southport” Scholarship 
offered by the Cambridge Local Secretaries’ Union. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Literary Study of the Bible. An Account of the Lead- 
ing Forms of Literature represented in the Sacred Writings ; 
intended for English Readers. By RicHARD G. Mouton, 
M.A., Ph.1)., Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 10s. 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 

The Proverbs; Ecclesiasticus; Ecclesiastes and The 
Wisdom of Solomon. |: ‘ach edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the SAME. 2s. ‘6d. each. (Mac- 
millan and Co.—Modern Reader’s Bible: Wisdom Series. ) 

Of all classes of the community, University Extension students 
have been most eagerly expecting these volumes, long promised 
and inevitably delayed. For they more than any others have had 
their interest in the subject aroused and their appetite whetted 
for a fuller exposition, either by immediate attendance at Dr. 
Moulton’s lectures in various parts of the country, or by the very 
full account which appeared in the old Uzzversity Extension 
Journal for May, June, and October, 1892, of the course that he 
gave for the London Society in the Summer Term of that year. 
To many of our readers, therefore, the principles which have 
dominated his labours in this field of enquiry, and the points 
which he specially emphasises in his treatment, are already 
familiar. They will accordingly welcome all the more heartily 
this definitive and fully authorised enunciation of the message 
which he has to deliver. 

This message is, in one sentence, the contention that the 
Hebrew Scriptures constitute a great literary classic, and—apart 
altogether from their subject-matter, which, as such, lies wholly 
outside the scheme of his work—deserve the amplest study as one 
of the most remarkable contributions to the ded//es lettres of our 
language. This study they have not generally received, a lament- 
able fact which Dr. Moulton attributes in part—and without doubt 
correctly—to ‘‘the forbidding form in which we allow the Bible 
to be presented to us.” 

“Let the reader,” he writes, ‘‘ imagine the poems ot Wordsworth, the plays 
of Shakespeare, the Essays of Bacon, and the histories of Motley to be bound 
together ina single volume ; let him suppose the titles of the poems and essays 
cut out and the names of speakers and division of speeches removed, the whole 
divided up into sentences of a convenient length for parsing, and again into 
lessons containing a larger or smaller number of these sentences. If the reader 
can carry his imagination through these processes he will have before him a 
fair parallel to the literary form in which the Bible has come to the modern 
reader 5 it is true that the purpose for which it has been split into chapters and 
verses is something higher than instruction in parsing, but the injury to 
literary form remains the same.’ 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has given us an even more forcible 
illustration from our secular literature of the confusion and dis- 
tortion that characterise the arrangement of the Bible; and 
indeed the case could hardly be stated with extravagance. It 
is this grievous chaos that Dr. Moulton has undertaken to bring 
into intelligible order. The morphology of the biblical books— 
that is his province ; to distinguish the several forms of literary 
composition that we encounter therein, to indicate where each 
begins and ends, to recognise the epic, the lyric, the dramatic, 
the historical elements as they present themselves in their Llebrew 
dress—that is his task. How this task has been executed, with 
what lucidity, with what incisive skill, with what minute care, 
and with how reverent a handling, it would be hard, within the 
limits of a short review, adequately to explain to those who have 
not already been prepared for an appreciation of this almost 
wholly novel line of study. To those who have secured some 
acquaintance with his methods, and know to some extent what 
to expect, it will be sufficient to indicate the main outlines of the 
scheme of the volume of which the title stands first at the head 
of this review. In his preface he vindicates the necessity, for 
those who would duly grasp its full significance, of such a treat- 
ment of the text of the Bible as he has designed. This vindica- 
tion falls under two heads. There is first to be considered the 
serious and frequent danger of misinterpretation which is due to 
the confused presentation of the several parts ; and secondly the 
loss to education, in its highest sense, involved therein. Of 
these points the former is dealt with fully and minut: ly throughout 
the volume. On the latter he writes (our readers will pardon 
the length of the quotation in view of its nobility of tone, even 
though they may not wholly agree with the position set forth) :-— 


“It is one of the curiosities of our civilisation that we are content to go for 
our liberal education to literatures which, morally, are at an opposite pole from 
ourselves : literatures in which the most exalted tone is often an apotheosis 
of the sensuous, which degrade divinity, not only to the human level, but to 
the lowest leyel of humanity, Our hardest social problem being temperance, 
we study in Greek the glorification of intoxication ;_ while in maturer life we 
are occupied in tracing law to the remotest corner of the universe, we go at 
school for literary impulse to the poetry that dramatises the burden of hope- 
less fate. We seek to form a character in which delicacy and reserve 
shall be supreme, and at the same time are training our taste in literatures 
which, if published as English books, would be seized by the police. 

It is surely good that our youth, during the formative period, should have 

displayed to them, in a literary dress as brilliant as that of Greek literature-- 

in lyrics which Pindar cannot surpass, in rhetoric as forcible as that of 

Demosthenes, or contemplative prose not inferior to Plato’s —a_ people 

‘ominated by an utter passion for righteousness, a people whom ideas of 
r 


purity, of infinite good, of universal order, of faith in the irresistible down- 
fall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion as fervid, and speech as 
musical, as when Sappho sang of love, or Aischylus thundered his deep notes 
of destiny.” 

This, however, is a point of less immediate importance in 
Dr. Moulton’s scheme ; his main concern, as has been already 
stated, is the morphology of the printed text, his main task to 
analyse the structure of the several parts, and to re-cast the 
form of their presentation. His work includes an exhaustive 
examination and classification from the literary point of view of 
the various books that compose the volume known as the Bible, 
and a critical study of the leading characteristics of its lyrical 
poetry, its historical, epical, philosophical, and rhetorical prose, 
and—a specially Hebrew feature—its ‘‘ literature of prophecy.” 
We have here space for no more than this bare outline of 
Dr. Moulton’s scheme; but we would call special attention to his 
chapters on Parallelism, on the ‘‘ Lower and the Higher Unity in 
Literature,” and on Prophecy. His several points are throughout 
admirably illustrated, and there are an abundance of formule, 
tables, plans, indices, and appendices, the third appendix, 
‘On the Structural Printing of Scripture” being particularly 
pregnant and convincing. 

The three smaller volumes named above are the first of fifteen 
that will appear at monthly intervals, and may be regarded as 
special examples of the re-arrangement for which he has shown 
such good cause. The text is printed as that of any similar 
work of a secular character would naturally be printed, the dis- 
tinction between verse and prose being indicated, and the 
differences in the metrical forms of verse passages ; further, titles 
are assigned to the various compositions, and the names of the 
speakers inserted in passages of dialogue. Each volume is 
confined to a special form of literature, and to each Dr Moulton 
prefixes an introduction enunciating the main points of his general 
theme that are specially applicable to its contents. The third, 
containing Acclesiastes and The Wisdom of Solomon, isa specially 
elaborate piece of work, and will be found peculiarly helpful and 
suggestive. 

That this treatment of the Hebrew Scriptures will conduce to 
their greater intelligibility, and consequently increase the num- 
ber of those who will be able fully to appreciate all that they 
contain, there can be little doubt ; and University Extension 
may well be proud to have been the original medium of its enun- 
ciation in the two main branches of the English-speaking race. 


Milton—Tractate of Education. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A. Is. 9d. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

Everywhere and always, as often as we have had the fortune 
to come across work bearing Mr. Morris’ name, we have been 
not only pleased with it generally, but also impressed with the 
idea that he is a good teacher. This is a book for learners by a 
teacher. Milton’s prose works—his | oetry too for the matter of 
that—need a commentary. His style is learned, obscure, and 
sometimes ungrammatical ; he is full of allusions; he treats 
matters with an eye to the current political and religious con- 
troversies, and to the circumstances and opinions of Mr. Jobn 
Milton himself. The ordinary learner continually needs explana- 
tion, direction, and warning, if he wishes really to understand 
his author. Mr. Morris gives all that can be required, and—rare 
virtue in an annotator—not much more. 

But though Mr. Morris is a good teacher, it is quite certain 
that Milton was not. He was the greatest man who ever was a 
schoolmaster, no doubt. Very possibly the late Charles Darwin 
was the greatest man who ever was a doctor or a surgeon. But 
there were scores of practitioners who could have performed an 
operation or carried a young family through the measles with 
more safety than the author of Zhe Ordgin of Species, and there 
are scores of schoolmasters who can educate boys better than 
Milton thought he could. We may strongly suspect that his 
contemporary Dr. Busby was as a schoolmaster far more success- 
ful. Milton had real pupils. What became of them history sayeth 
not. His ideal pupils were to learn, between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one, Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Agriculture, Architecture, Natural History, Medicine, Anatomy, 
Geography, ‘‘ Natural Facts” out of Seneca (who knew none), 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry, Moral Science, Mathematics, 
Theology, Church History, Politics, Music, Law. They were 
by practical instruction to become Hunters, Fowlers, Fishermen, 
Shepherds, Gardeners, Chemists, Cavalry Officers, Quarter- 
masters, and Military Engineers. If Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Walter Raleigh, Thomas Macaulay, and John Milton himself 
had been at this academy, they might have emerged as prodigies 
of learning and masters of practical arts. Most other boys would 
emerge as prigs and smatterers, were it not for the healthy 
characteristic instinct of the young male animal, which so often 
leads to his refusal to be stuffed with any intellectual food at all 
beyond what his natural appetite desires. 
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This criticism is easy enough. But we should not look for a 
serious attempt to erect a new system of education in detail from 
the man who—did teach, it is true, but whose real vocation was 
combating for liberty against both King and Parliament, and 
winning the first rank among the great poets of the world. No- 
thing is more characteristic of Milton than his nobility. Every- 
thing which he touches is the greater for his touch. Schools 
were no doubt worse in his days than they arenow. The end 
of education was then, as now, generally misunderstood. When 
he writes on ‘the True End of Learning,” we can all not only 
agree with him, but humbly confess that we should have been 
the better for keeping his end in sight. It is ‘‘to repair the 
ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God aright, and 
out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like 
him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up the 
highest perfection.” Milton would lift school instruction into 
true education, for the sake of training spirit, mind, and body 
alike so as to perform the ‘‘highest duties of Christian men.” 
That he accumulates an impossible number of subjects in his 
course, that he misunderstands the aim of classical composition, 
that he undervalues philological training, and that he neglects 
English literature altogether, are small blemishes compared with 
the dazzling glory of his great ideal. Every University Extension 
student will be the better for reading him, and they cannot read 
him under better guidance than that of Mr. Morris. 


Public Health in European Capitals: Berlin, Paris, 
Brussels, Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 
By THomas Morison Lecce, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. 
3s. 6d. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 

The account which Dr. Legge gives of his subject is based 
entirely on personal observation, and consequently, although his 
statistics are not the very latest, his facts have a first-hand accu- 
racy. Therecord set forth may be somewhat surprising to those 
who have either been accustomed to visit these great cities with- 
out realising their undercurrent life, or have perhaps held uncon- 
sciously a British opinion that in sanitation England is ‘‘ of 
course’ in advance of all the rest of Europe. Dr. Legge’s im- 
partial and interesting work will make it plain that, although in 
some particulars, notably in house and main drainage, the general 
sanitary level of all English towns is far higher than that of even 
specimen continental cities, yet in other respects we lag terribly 
behind, chiefly owing to our ingrained reluctance to interfere 
with individual independence. In the matter of abattoirs and 
the inspection of meat England remains mediaeval, whilst the 
continent is twentieth century. This reproach to the humanity 
and enlightenment of our country ought to be cleared away, 
partially at any rate, before the present century closes. 

Technically, Dr. Legge’s report is most encouraging. Death- 
rate figures, which he gives for 1892, have been still further 
reduced for 1894; but all the statistics show how marvellously 
a systematic attention to public health will affect for good that 
supreme test. To give only one instance, in Berlin the death- 
rate in 1875 was 32°9 per thousand, and in 1892, 20°2._ By way 
of contrast it may be stated that at Lisbon in 1894 the rate was 
still 36, and in Oporto 45°5. It is gratifying, from a tourist 
point of view, to learn that Stockholm, most charming of cities, 
‘*disputes with Brussels the honour of possessing the best sani- 
tary organisation of any European capital.” Christiania, as any 
one who has been there might have suspected, is less favourably 
known ; but here the authorities have difficulties of site and 
relative poverty to contend against. 

Both to those who have travelled and to those who have re- 
mained at home this account of well-directed corporate energy 
may be highly recommended. Every Medical Officer of Health 
will doubtless procure a copy and study it to advantage. Dr 
Legge seems from his preface to anticipate few other readers. It 
is to be hoped that in this he will be agreeably disappointed, by 
achieving a deserved success amongst Town Councillors as well. 


A Selection of Passages from Plato for English 
Readers. From the translation by B. Jowrrt, M.A., late 
Master of Balliol College and Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. Edited with Introductions 
by M. J. Knicur. 2 vols. 12s. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

From the Editor’s preface we learn that the late Master of 

Balliol desired the publication of these extracts and himself helped 

to make the selection, and that he had specially in view the 

advantage, amongst others, of University Extension students. 

The selection is made avowedly as an introduction not so much 

to the philosophy as to the literary art of Plato. Nearly all the 

famous passages are here by which Plato illustrated the 
personality of his master Socrates, or relieved the severity of his 
thought, or clothed in the language of fancy conceptions which in 
their abstract statement might have tasked too severely the powers 


of his readers—or perhaps his own. But Plato’s interludes and 
myths and delineations of character are never without a purpose. 
They always serve either to embellish philosophic truth, or to 
depict the philosophic life and character which were to his mind 
identified with philosophy itself. And so it is not possible to enjoy 
Plato asa writer without sipping something of his philosophy and 
acquiring the desire for a fuller draught. Hence these selec- 
tions seem to us to be excellently suited for their purpose. Mr. 
Knight has prefixed to each extract the explanations necessary to 
understand it, and the work opens with an essay by Jowett him- 
self, intended for a different work, in which he sets himself to 
explain with perhaps even more than his usual grace of style 
““(1) the dramatic character of the Platonic dialogues, (2) the 
popular and half-poetical conceptions of the Platonic ideas, 
(3) the true origin and meaning of them.” We hope that a selec- 
tion such as this will not induce Extension students or others to 
abandon the reading of a complete dialogue like the Republic. We 
confess to thinking that the study of such a dialogue is the better 
way, and that teachers of philosophy are apt to underrate the 
power and the wish of ordinary readers to understand philosophy. 
Yet we cordially recommend these two charming volumes. Of the 
translation itself it is unnecessary to speak. Anyone who wishes 
to read in beautiful English some of the greatest works of literary 
art (for we suppose there never has been such another combination 
of thought and fancy as in Plato) will be doing himself a good 
turn by reading these extracts. Perhaps he will then do himself 
a better turn still by going on to read the whole, or some con- 
tinuous portion of the whole. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ae ae 
(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 
if A From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, M.A., Professor of History in the Uni- 
_yersity of Glasgow. 2s. 6d. (Foreign Statesmen Series.) 

Philip Augustus. By W.H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. (Foreign Statesmen Series.) 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Parts VIII. and IX. 1s. each. 

Cowper's Shorter Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. T. Webb, M.A., late Professor of English Literature, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 2s. 6d. 

History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. Vols. 
VI. (1642—1683) and VII. (1683—1767)._5s.each. (KEversley Series.) 

Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon; The Book of Job. 
Each edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, 
M,A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 2s. 6d. each. (Modern Readers Bible: Wisdom Series.) 

Symbolic Logic: Part I., Elementary. By Lewis Carroll. 2s, net. 

From Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 

The Social Contract, or Principles of Political Right. By Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Translated, with an Historical and Critical Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Henry J. Tozer, M.A.; with a Preface by 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

From Messrs. J. M. Dent anp Co. 

Shakespeare: Timon of Athens; Julius Caesar. 
face, Glossary, &c., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 1s. each net. 
Shakespeare. ) 

From Messrs. P. S. K1nG AnD Son. 

Statistical Documents of the Middle Ages. Edited by Roland P. 
Falkner, Ph.D. 1s. Period of the Later Reformation. Edited 
by Merrick Whitcomb, A.B. 1s. 6d. (Philadelphia Historical Trans- 
lations and Reprints Series.) 

From the UniverSiIry CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESs. 

Tacitus: Annals, Book I. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A., and C. S. 
Fearenside, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Caesar: Gallic War, Book II. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. ss. 6d. 

Vergil: Aeneid, Book XI. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VIII. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., 
and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press. 

Treland—1494-1868. With Two Introductory Chapters. 
O’Connor Morris. 6s. (Cambridge Historical Series ) 

Report of a Conference on Secondary Education held in the 
Senate-House, Cambridge, 21 and 22 April, 1896. 1s. 

From Messrs. H. GREVEL AND Co. 

Chemistry in Daily Life. Popular Lectures. By Dr. Lassar-Cohn, 
Professor in the University of Kénigsberg. Translated by M. M. Pat- 
tison Muir, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 6s. 

From Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 

The Facts of Life. Part I. By Victor Bétis and Howard Swan. 3s. 

(Psychological Methods of Teaching and Studying Languages.) 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Forum, May and June, 1896. 1s. 6d. each. 


Each with Pre- 
(Temple 


By William 


Books FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. — The Hampstead Committee 
have the following books which they will be glad to sell or give 
in exchange :—Grote, History of Greece, Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5; Oman, 
History of Greece; Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece ; Evelyn 
Abbott, Pericles ; Grant, Greece in the Age of Pericles ; Thucy- 
dides (translated by Dale); Demosthenes, Oz ¢he Crozwzz (trans- 
lated by Kennedy); Plutarch, Zeves (translated by Langhorne, 
5 Vols.); and several other works on Greek history, art, and 
archaeology. Address :—Miss Maupb Syncg, 1, Daleham 
Gardens, South Hampstead, N. W. : 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


[eX LE O.R iD: 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 
[Adl lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of 12 lectures only.| 


aor Course Cohuie 
. or all- 
Centre. ft ahha Subject of Course. Lecturer. begins C ourse) 
| | 
“Altrincham (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Revolution| Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. Not fixed Not fixed 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Not fixed my ys ..| W. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Carlisle (afternoon)... 6 Not fixed §. 5 ule Octiao Dec. 15 
Cheetham Hill (evening) 6 Puritan Revolution a4 a ae a a F. Oct. 9 Dec. 18 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 Not fixed a; a we lh. Octo. MWeC why 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 History of Florence Son ar 5 “ -.-| M. Sept. 28 |) Dec.7 
Cockermouth (evening) 6 Making of England ne | ‘5 as wl TetOcte 6 Dec. 15 
Gloucester (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Revolution a Be eal IV. SEPte, 20) 5 Dec. 7 
Keswick (evening) 6 Mediaeval England Ace BA * “6 6) ME KOE Dec. 14 
Leamington (afternoon) | 6 Not fixed Bs ef nel L. Sept. 29) || Decas 
Malvern (afternoon)... otal 6 History of Venice ... ast 35% ne “6 -..| W. sept. 30°| Dec 9 
Malvern (evening) ... weal 6 Making of England a site Hs hf eee| W Sept. 301) Dec..9 
+Bath (afternoon) “iy 12 Age of Elizabeth ... Soe ...| J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A.) Th. Oct.8 | Dec. 17 
tBath (evening) hoe cag He | Age of Elizabeth ... aft oe ns . err line OCt yo, ai) CCl 7, 
Bakewell (evening) ... aA 6 | Europe since Waterloo... na ss ie .... Not fixed Not fixed 
Buxton (evening) 6 | Not fixed * sa .... Not fixed Not fixed 
Matlock (afternoon) 6 Not fixed iE ) ...| Not fixed Not fixed 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 Tennyson ... nia .«| FE. S. Boas, M.A. tle Depts 20m Dec. & 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Great Epics of Europe wae 4, = ne ae) Octo ie Dec. 17 
Canterbury (afternoon) 6 Shakespeare a te: sae ac 50 ee | kes OCH Omi aleC. srs 
Settle (evening) se 4, 6 | Shakespeare are a ace oe iE Oct 9 | Dec. 18 
Southampton (afternoon) A a 6 Browning ... oye orl nf 7 een ets Dec. I1 
tSouthampton (evening) .... 6 or 12 | Elizabethan Literature... J ei. Oct Dec. 11 
Burgess Hill eae) Agel 6 Age of Elizabeth ... a are. Ey Manet, ’B. A. Peo. Oches Deer 12 
Hyde (evening) na 6 Shakespeare A a _.|Rev. J.G. BAILEY, M.A.,LLD.| M. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Rochdale (afternoon) 6 | Tennyson ... & oA os PP ...) W. sept.30| Dec. 9 
+West Brighton (afternoon) L2 Elizabethan Writers : Be Octo Dec. 18 
tBedford (evening) ... 12 Renaissance in Italy and England | Be is: s. Horspurcu, B. A. He sept. 251) Dec 4 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 The Reformation Epoch ... dee %9 ” Ele Oct O Dec. 15 
Bournemouth (evening) ... 6 Fall of Napoleon ... Ba ead a ie sl M. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
tCheltenham (evening) ... 12 The Stuart Period.. Ff be ‘5 a ...| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Devizes (evening) ... ae 6 | Puritan Revolution — a a ae in| Le oept. 20) |) Dec. 8 
tFolkestone (afternoon) ... 12 Renaissance in Italy and England 3c x many Mi. Se pt-w2oi | Weca7, 
Hebden Bridge (evening) ... 6 | Social and Industrial (Questions 96 5p Beh OChas Dec. 12 
| since 1789 | 
+tRamsgate (afternoon) seul Mes Shakespeare oe are Se 45 a ape Sept zor WEc.5 
tRyde (afternoon) ‘ 12 Age of Elizabeth ... es el Fe “ ee) Ehs Oct. 5.8) Deca 17 
St. Helens (evening) 6 Not fixed ‘ ss ...| Lh. Oct. r | Dec. 10 
Sale (evening) , 6 Not fixed * es Seb Fe Oct.2 Dec. II 
Sandown (afternoon) 6 Not fixed sy is PEs Octray, Dec. 16 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 | Expansion of England _... a 19 w soa) dle Sips ee) |) 2c 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Eighteenth Century ite a Ae op ...| Lh. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 6 | The Parthenon Marbles ... ...| JANE E. Harrison, LL.D.) F. Oct. 2 Nov. 6 
Edgbaston (after., weekly)... 6 | The Parthenon Marbles ... bie ry 3 ahs Octs oo IVNove Le 
Rochester (evening, coy. 6 | The Parthenon Marbles ... 7 % He al Ct TOME IEG LO 
+Dover (afternoon) ... 12 | Dante ; rE wee ...|Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A.| Th. not fixd.| Not fixed 
Burton- Patent (evening) 6 | Life ofa Planet... ate lA; tL. EISON, 1! Sc; aie OCC OW le Dec irs 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 6 Not fixed = oe Peete Os, I Dec. 10 
Peterborough (evening) 6 Light me aa Bite ace 6. rf xe ss Oct. Dec. 11 
Wakefield (evening) 6 | Life ofa Planet... ae a nf . ~ Oct “ Dec. 16 
Worsley (evening) re 6 | Life ofa Planet... * Af Ms | rh Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
Tikley (afternoon, weekly) ... 12 | Evolution of Gothic Architecture | F. Bonn, M.A. ... earl) Nie Sepia QO Decao 
Ripon (afternoon) ae 6 Evolution of Gothic Architecture | a5 oF Pe} Desept. 20) |) Dec. 8 
Ripon (evening) 6 | Evolution of Gothic Architecture o i.) beep. 2on Decis 
Wells (evening) 6 | Shakespeare ..| R. W. Bonn, M.A. ee.| De Octar wDEcL TO 
Oxford (evening, weekly) i g | Principles of Political Obligation | B. BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D.| T. Oct. 20 | Dec. 8 
Ashton-under-Lyne (even.) 6 | English History, 1689—1789_ _...| W. G. DE BurGH, M.A. ...| T. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 
Oldham (evening) af 6 The American Colonies to the of os fea Wit Octs 7, Dec. 16 
War of Independence 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. ea ) 10 Expansion of peeled axe ae 5 .|M. Oct. 5a152 De. 7 or 14 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Architecture ee ...| A. MITCHELL, F. RS es A. BOcts Dec. II 
Cirencester (evening) at 6 Not fixed H. E. NIBLET, ByAS Oee.vle Bent 28 | Dec. 7 
Wigan (afternoon) PE 6 Architecture in Relation to Eng- | J. E. PHYTHIAN ... el Mee Sis5 ef || 1Bte 
lish History 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Early 19th Century Literature...) Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| T. Oct. 13 | Dec. 22 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... i 6 Early 19th Century Literature... 3 55 .| W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Clevedon (evening) ... na 6 Fygiene 7. sack G. Hl, WADE, M.A; |W. Sept. 30 | Dec. 9 
Bolton (afternoon) ah 6 Not fixed H. BELLoc Ja ‘| | Th. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
Bolton (evening) 6 French Revolution ate ee rs ee The Octasum|) Wecwt7, 
Bury fevening) 6 | The Crusades re “a8 nn 3 et aT. Oct..6 Dec. 15 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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No. of c cone 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. begin: pee a 
in Course. ends. 
Otley (evening) 3 6 Not fixed H. BELLoc ...|M. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 
*Repton (afternoon) ... ris 6 Not fixed a = ...| W. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Stratford-on-Avon (aftern.) 6 French Revolution ae iat mri as ...| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Stratford-on-Avon (even. ) 6 English History, late 18th and ae .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
early 19th Centuries ae 
Weston-super-Mare (even.) 6 French Revolution 12 < ah ...| W. Sept. 30 | Dec. 9 
tOxford (afternoon) ... ae 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors E. DE SELINCOURT, B.A. | W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
“ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 


Note.—Application for Courses, and_all information as to fees, &c., can be obtained from 
he Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


New Lecturer.—The Delegates have appointed the follow- 
ing :—Miss KATHERINE GURNEY PEASE, Somerville College, 
Lecturer in History. (Class B. under new scheme.) 


Rearrangement of Table of Fees.—The Delegates 
announce that they have recently revised the table of Fees pay- 
able to the University in respect of University Extension lectures. 

Pages 41 and 42 of the Green File will now read as follows :— 

TABLE OF FEES.—I. SINGLE CourssEs. 

Fee payable to the University for courses of afternoon or even- 
ing lectures, including lectures, classes, loan of travelling, library, 
sixty copies of printed syllabus, examination (entrance to which 
is optional and open to men and women) of twenty-one candi- 
dates, certificates or printed lists, and prize; but exclusive of 
lecturer’s railway expenses (2nd class) and local expenses of room- 
rent and advertisement :— 


Staff-Lecturers. 


Course of 6 lectures and classes 430 12 0 
se Sas 7 ‘. see ae 38 12 0 

aS fe) 0 ma On aa SS 46 12 0 

os 12ibe bas 5 + oes in 540i2 0 

7 24 tees 3 iy es az wa MIOzst2 a0 

Lecturers, Class A. 

Course of 6 lectures and classes BeAr 0 
” 8 ” ” ” rae ziaik 30 12 0 

” 10 ” ” ” piels alas 36 I2 0 

32 12 ees pA re oP ae 42 12 0 
24 oe) ” ” aes 78 I2 0 


” oes 
In case no examination is required on the course, two guineas 
is deducted from each of the above charges. 


Lecturers, Class B. 


Course of 6 lectures and classes PApi ss 16) 
”? 12 ” ” ” 25 15 12) 
” 24 ” ” ” 45 15 ie) 


2. REPEATED COURSES. 

Fee payable to the University for a ‘‘repeated course” of 

lectures, z.e., when a lecturer delivers a double course in the 

same town (one lecture in the afternoon and one in the evening of 

the same day), including for each course one travelling library and 

sixty copies of syllabus, and examination of twenty-one candi- 
dates, &c., but exclusive of railway and local expenses :— 


Staff-Lecturers. 
Double course of 6 lectures and classes AAO 
%” ” 8 ”> ” ”” ‘dhetind 59 4 Oo 
” ” 10 ” ” ” Vt] 7 [ 4 1°) 
be) ” 12 > ” ” a8 83 4 ie] 
9 ” 24 ” ” ” bali ies I 55 4 1°) 


Lecturers, Class A. 


Double course of 6 lectures and classes Alaa 
”? > 8 ” ”> ” Sie SI 4 oO 

” ”” 10 Pe] ” ” =e 61 4 oO 

” oY 12 ” > ””> 24% 71 4 ie) 
24 > ” male I3t.4 © 


” +9 ” ’ 
If the subjects of the courses are the same, and only one 
examination is required for the two, two guineas less. 


Lecturers, Class B. 


Double course of 6 lectures and classes UM Th WG) 
” ” 12 ” ” ” 39 4 i) 
” ” 24 ” ” ” 69 4 te) 


(N.B.— No deduction is made where the examination is omitted 
in respect of courses delivered by lecturers in Class B.) 

This rearrangement will apply to all lecturers in the former 
Class C., except Mr. Belloc and Mr. de Sélincourt, for whom 
arrangements have already been made under the old system. 


Oxford Scholarships for the Cambridge Summer 
Meeting.—-Scholarships and Prizes of the value of £34, to en- 
able Oxford University Extension students who would not 
otherwise be able to afford it to study in Cambridge during the 
Summer Meeting, 1896, have been awarded as in previous years 
to writers of the best essays on subjects drawn from English His- 
tory, English Literature, Natural Science, and Political Economy, 

The Examiners have issued the following list :— 

Ciass A (open to all Oxford University Extension students who 
need the assistance of a scholarship in order to reside for a 
period of study in Cambridge). 

Scholarships of £10. 

William Sykes (Oldham), in History. 

Benj. F. Brooke (Harrogate), Honorary Scholar in Literature. 
Scholarships of £5. 

Joseph R. Farmery (Louth), in History. 

Oliver Burdett (Louth), in Natural Science. 

Crass C (open to all working men and women who are also 

Oxford University Extension students). 
Scholarships of £5. 

Robert Halstead (Hebden Bridge), in Political Economy. 

S. C. Moore (Ifebden Bridge), in Natural Science. 

Prizes to the value of £1 (to be expended in books or a 
ticket for the Summer Meeting). 

Benj. F. Brooke (Harrogate), in Literature. 

Emiline F. Anthony (Bedford), in Natural Science. 

Joseph Burgess (Peterborough), in Natural Science. 

George II. Pickles (Hebden Bridge), in Natural Science. 


The following report has been issued by the Examiners :— 

“The History essays sent in shewed considerable thought and 
care, one being of great merit. The defect usually found in these 
essays is a tendency to irrelevancy, and candidates cannot be too 
often reminded that they are asked to write an essay, not a con- 
tinuous history. The competition has this year had excellent 
results. 

‘* Two essays were sent in in Literature, of which one (by 
Mr. B. F. Brooke) shewed very high merit. The essay covered a 
good deal of ground, and was marked by much careful study and 
thought. The writer shewed a wide acquaintance with the author 
of whom he was treating (Edmund Burke) and with the critics 
and biographers who had written about him ; but the essay was 
far from being a mere compilation. It was written well and 
forcibly, and shewed much information and no little power of 
appreciation. The other essay was very fairly written, but 
evinced much less ability of handling and independence of thought. 
It was too much taken up with biography, and was altogether a 
much slighter composition. 

“*Only one essay in Political Economy was sent in, but this 
one essay on the currency question shews praiseworthy diligence 
and interest in the subject, though it suffers from want of scientific 
training and modes of thought. 

«Six essays were sent in in Natural Science, three on the 
spectroscope and the rest upon the limestone quarry. The com- 
positions on the spectroscope were all of considerable merit in 
several respects, the writers having evidently been at considerable 
pains to master the standard authorities on the subject. The 
candidates shewed a good knowledge of principles and a keen 
appreciation of some of the important problems which have en- 
gaged the attention of astronomers, and are being resolved by 
the methods of spectroscopic investigation. 

‘* Two of the Geological essays were well-arranged, comprehen- 
sive studies, and the third, although more limited in treatment, — 
deserves praise for good photographic illustrations by the writer. 

‘© ARTHUR HASSALL 

‘* ARTHUR SIDGWICK | , “5 
“L. R. PHELPS Lxaminers. 
‘OW. W. FISHER | 
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Dixon-Galpin and Dorset County Council Scholar- 
ships.—The above Examiners have reported to the County 
Council of Dorset that they recommend the election to scholar- 
ships of the following persons, who have been permitted by the 
County Council to enter the competition :— 

To Scholarships of £10. 
Percy H. French (Swanage), in History. 
Mary E. Greenwood (Dorchester), in History. 
Alice J. Groves (Dorchester), in History. 
Kate Groves (Dorchester), in History. 
Margaret Hayden (Gillingham), in History. 
T. M. Dron (Dorchester), in Literature. 
Albert E. Bell (Sherborne), in Natural Science. 

To Scholarships of £5. 
George Atkinson (Gillingham), in History. 
Emily S. Brazier (Dorchester), in History. 
Charles G. Brett (Sherborne), in History. 
Edith Leatherdale (Gillingham), in History. 
Edwin R. Gill (Poole), in Natural Science. 


Mr. Shaw in America,—Mr. Hudson Shaw in his Report 
on the progress of University Extension work in America refers 
to the steady growth of ‘‘ true students” and the large develop- 
ment of class- work, Ee the pepe work 4 ape to be small. 


This strikes us as a suggestive and peculiar feature of the work in 
America. We must induce Mr. Shaw to let us know ‘‘ how it is 
done.” In England class-work and paper-work go as a rule 
together. Where the one is meagre, the other is poor and 
ineffective. It is of the essence of our system to be constantly 
experimenting, and we shall be glad to learn from Mr, Shaw 
whether his American experience supplies us with any hints 
which it may be useful to follow up. 


Summer Meeting, 1897.—The Delegates propose to hold a 
Summer Meeting of University Extension and other students 
during August 1897, in Oxford. 

The main subjects appointed for study are :— 

(i) The History, Literature and Art of the Epoch of Revolu- 
tion-(1789—1848). [This subject is in sequence to the 
main courses of study prescribed for the meetings of 
1891, 1892, 1894, and 1895. | 

(ii) A class in the study of the original authorities for the 
History of the French Revolution. 

(iii) Class in the History and Theory of Education. 

(iv) Class in the English Language (for the convenience of 
foreigners attending the meeting). 

(v) Classes in Architecture, Economics, Greek, and Latin. 

Further particulars will be announced in August at the Cam- 
cies Summer Meeting. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


M senate Term, 1896.—Preliminary List. 


(1) 


SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[All lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at 
least twelve lectures.| 


| 
No. of | 
Centre. eye Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 

Leicester (evening) 12 Dante as oe ee ...| Rev. P. H. WicKSTEED ellen 
Portsmouth (afternoon) 12 Plants: their Structure and their Habits...| F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ade 
Portsmouth (evening) Ee Plants : their Structure and their Habits... ele Foe 
York (afternoon) : 12 The French Revolution RAL Ts GRANT, 'M. A. ..| M. 
York (evening) 12 Socrates and his Times te re) ..| M. 
Scarborough (afternoon) 12 The Age of Elizabeth % ., sal ous 
Scarborough (evening) beg 12 The Age of Elizabeth of i. eta: 
Darlington (evening) seater The Age of Elizabeth re as |W. 
Pontefract (evening) Mal 2 he The Age of Elizabeth * y Mh, 
Exeter (afternoon) 12 Aspects of Plant Life H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A ae iste 
Exeter (evening) bi | 12 Aspects of Plant Life 4 fA aT 
Horsham (afternoon) | 12 Aspects of Animal Life a i |W. 
Horsham (evening) ... is 12 Aspects of Animal Life , Fp os | W. 
Exeter (afternoon) ... | 12 J. W. Heapiam, M.A. F. 
Hertford .. wa IT Roman Empire : i$ 3 “2 
Colchester (afternoon) ate 2 H. J. Boyp-CarPeNnTER,M.A,| M. 
Colchester (evening) 12 m3 3 ..] M. 
Cambridge perening)< 12 The Growth of our Colonial Empire 5 55 “hi bit 
Norwich (morning) . 12 s 3 ets 
Hull (evening) 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist .| W. BENTINCK SMITH, B.A. ...| F. 
Tey, (evening) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans...) E. J. GARwoop, M.A. bus 

swich 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans... ne i3 A 

astings ( (aftemoon) 12 Social Life and Art in Ancient Greece O. SEAMAN, M.A. ... JE 
Derby . 5 in 12 Shakespeare’s Historical Pb H. E. MALDEN, M.A, 4) Adler. 
Newark ia 12 Under arrangement E. A. PARKYN, M.A. Th: 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 12 Under arrangement 
Plymouth (afternoon) ie Dante E. G. GARDNER, M.A. 
Plymouth (evening)... 12 Shakespeare a an 

(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of six lectures, etther weekly or fortnightly, without certificates.) 
| 

Southport 6 The Liberation of Ao J. H. Rose, M.A. .| M. 
Rawdon 6 The Sensesirn. E, A. PARKYN, M.A. F. 


Negotiations are still in progress with a large number of other Centres 


Note.—-All information as to the arrangements of Courses, 


Fees, &c., can be obtained from the 


Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Ne W. F. BENTINCK SMITH, B.A., 
Scholar of Christ’s Cotiene. has been appointed by the Syndicate 
to lecture on English Literature. 


Syndicate Prizes,—The following list contains the names 


of those who are entitled to write Essays for the Honours 
Sessional Certificate. To enable them to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which the Summer Meeting affords for those who 
wish to undertake the work required, the Syndics have decided 
to present each of those mentioned below with a Free ticket for 
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the Summer Meeting, provided that they make application for 

it and on the understanding that those who receive the ticket will 

submit an Essay for the Honours Sessional Certificate. 
EXETER.—Physical Geography (Lecturer, Michaelmas and 

Lent Terms, A. W. Clayden, M.A., Christ’s College) :— 

Andrew, Edith Litten, John H. 

Aviolet, Edith H. Mackie, Nathan A. 

Aviolet, William Norrington, Mary 

Cheesman, John K. 

Greek Art and History (Lecturers: Michaelmas Term, 
Owen Seaman, M.A., Clare College; Lent Term, A. J. Grant, 
M.A., King’s College) :— 
Bennett, Chloe E. C. 
Freeman, Dora 
Chambers- Hodgetts, M. Mabel 

HuLi.—Zconomics in Modern Literature (Lecturer, Michael- 
mas and Lent Terms, H. S. Mundahl, B.A., LL.B., St. John’s 
College) :—- 
Belt, George E. 
Carlill, John A. 


Montgomery, Jessie D. 
Wood, Dorothy C. 


Sheckell, Minnie A. 
Smith, Ethel G. 
Daniels, Gordon B. Smith, James W. 
Gostick, M. A. Lois Thorp, Ethel M. 

Norwicu.—Zhe English Citizen (Lecturer, Michaelmas and 

Lent Terms, Dr. Lawrence, Downing College) :— 
Sewell, M. Grace 

Great Lnelish Rulers (Lecturer, Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms, Dr. Lawrence, Downing College) :— 
Adcock, Harold R. Smith, Harold E. 
Blackburn, G. Frederick Teviotdale, Clementina J. 
Cracknell, Nancy White, Alfred J. 
Drake, Herbert G. Woods, John H. 
Hipper, Arden 

CAMBRIDGE.— Zvery-Day Chemistry (Lecturer, Michaelmas 

and Lent Terms, D. Carnegie, M.A., Caius College) :— 
Julian, Julian Peck, Ernest S. 
Lynch, Richard I. 

The Industrial Revolution (Lecturers : Michaelmas Term, 
J. H. Rose, M.A., Christ’s College; Lent Term, G. Armitage 
Smith, M.A., London) :— 
Cox, May F. Jolly, Edith A. 
Fitzgerald, Percy C. Ross, Joseph 
Hargood, Mary E. Winch, Alfred C. 

PORTSMOUTH. — Shakespeare (Lecturers: Michaelmas Term, 
H. E. Malden, M.A., Trinity Hall; Lent Term, E. G. Gardner, 
M.A., Caius College) :— 
Cootes, Nellie 
Ellis, Rose 

LEICESTER.—Zugland and the Reformation and Shakespeare 
(Lecturers: Michaelmas Term, A. J. Grant, M.A., King’s 
College; Lent Term, H. E. Malden, M.A., Trinity Hall) :— 
Adcock, Thomas Green, Catharine G. 

Davis, Florence M. Green, Emily T. 
Edmonds, Edith M. 

CoLCHESTER.—-A number of Students are carrying out the 
alternative Scheme for the Sessional Certificate. The names of 
those qualified cannot in consequence be announced until the 
results of the Higher Local Examination are known. 


III. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
thismonth. A complete list will appear 
in our next issue. 


Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given ts that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thetr discretion — generally for pupzil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E,C.] 


Fisher, J. Herbert. 


Central Courses—(1) 
Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern History 


(Part I.); A. J. Grant, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct.9. 5s.” 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 


Anerley (Lecture Hall, Jasmine Grove)—Z7he Ancient Archt- 
tecture of England; F. Bond, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). Oct. 5. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)—7he Making of 
the European Nations, 1830—1880; J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 8. 15s. (two of a family, 20s. ; 
three, 25s. )—7s. 6d. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, S.E.)—Animals 
and Plants—their Life in the World; H. de Havilland, 
M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 12. Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)— The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. Oct. 2. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Art and Social Life 
in Ancient Greece ; OwenSeaman, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. 
Oct. 6. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.; annual subscribers 
of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—7s. 6d. 

(2) Plant Life (Part II.) ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Tues- 
day, 8. Oct. 6. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.; annual 
subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—3s. gd. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall)—7%e Lighteenth Century and the Ex- 
pansion of England; H. E. Malden, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct. 2. 10s. 6d. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Wordsworth ; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, aft. Oct. 13. 20s.—1os. 

(2) The Geology of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 13. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)—- 
(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 \ec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 1. 
3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 7s.—5s. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Theory of Earning and Spending 
(Part I.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 12. 
15s. (annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each 
course)—1Ios. 6d. 

Egham (Royal Holloway College)—Leaders in Modern English 
Prose (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. 
Ochycammuns. 

Epsom (Technical Institute)—(1) Great Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 3 (class 
at 2.30). Oct. 6. tos. 6d. (subscribers of 21s, have two 
tickets admitting members of their household to both 
courses). 

(2) Work and Wages ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 
8.15 (class at 7.40). Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. (subscribers of 
21s. have two tickets admitting members of their house- 
hold to both courses)—-2s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)—Z7he Expansion of 
England (Part I.) ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.30 (class at 8). Oct. 7. 6s.—3s. (annual mem- 
bership, 21s.—12s. 6d.—7s. 6d.) 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—7he Expansion of Eng- 
/and (Part I.) ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 8. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hackney (Girls’ Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Clapton)— 
The Earth ; ¥. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednesday, 8 (class 
at 7.30). Oct. 7. 5s. 6d.-—3s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Ravenscourt Gymnasium, Weltje Road)—7vhe 
Literature of the Cavaliers and the Puritans (11 lectures) ; 
F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—TI{ the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, F.C. 

[(N.B —J/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students lo obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 
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Hampstead (1) (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— 
The Solar System; A. WU. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 3. 
Oct. 6, 21s.—Ios. 6d. 

(2) Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill)—2vectricity and tts 
Modern Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. Ios. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission Room, West Street)—Znglish Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Tuesday, 3.45. Oct. 6. 
15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5ss. 

Islington (Boys’ High School, Barnsbury Street, N.)—7Zhe 
Realm of Nature; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Tuesday, &. Oct: 6. 
5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)— Zhe Tudors, the Kenazs- 
sance, and the Reformation in England ; C. FE. Mallet, 
M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, High Street)— Zhe His- 
tory of Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell. Thursday, 8.15. 
Oct. 15. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—7he Earth and its 
Luminaries ; ¥. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Wednesday, 8. 
@ct. 7. 2s./6d:—Is. 

North Hackney (Assembly Kooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—Shakespeare’s English Historical Plays; M1. E. 
Malden, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct.6. 7s. 6d.—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—JAfedzaeval 
Architecture; F. Bond, M.A. Friday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 9. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Shakespeare’ s 
English Historical Plays ; HU. ¥. Malden, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 3.30. Oct. 7. 11s. (subscribers of 21s. have two 
tickets ; three of a family, 25s.). 

Sidcup (St. John’s Hall)—Zhe Earth and its Luminaries; 
F. Womack, M.B.. B.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 2. Ios. 
(three of a household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
The “Iliad” ; Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 

s.—Is. 
: (2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—/nor- 
ganic Chemistry ; John Wade, B.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 
s.—Is. 
; (3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—Afisseng 
Links in the Chain of Life (Part I.); P.C. Mitchell, 
M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—Is. 
(4) Town Hall, Limehouse)— 7he Realm of Nature ; 
H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Plant 
Life (Part I.); E, A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8.30 
(class.at 7.45). Oct. 5. 5s. 

Watford (Public Library)—7he Homeric Age (12 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 4.15. Sept. 30. 
T2s. 6d. (three of a household, 25s.; subscribers of 21s. 
have a ticket for each of the two Terms)—2s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall) —Evectrecity and its Modern 
Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
days.) .Oct..5. + Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Zhe arth; F. W. 
Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—7he Chemistry of Air, Fire, and 
Water; Professor V. B. Lewes. Wednesday, 8. 
Och 7a erree. 

Weybridge (Village Hall)—7he Age of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, and Burke; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
daynusels qe WCtmS.0y 1OS:—55- 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
Morris ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Oct. 14. 
10S.—5s. 


In addition to the above, 
Mr. P. C. Mitchell will lecture at Eltham, 


Mr. Bloxam Am St. Olave’s, 
Mr. A. Mitchell Bs Streatham, 
’ Dr. Gardiner i Toynbee, 

Mr. Wicksteed o9 University Hall, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson as Westbourne Park, 
Dr. Fison . 3 Woolwich, 

Mr. J. A. Hobson or Woolwich, 

Mr. de Burgh es Woolwich ; 


but the details of these courses are not yet arranged. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The candidate highest on the list for 
the Lent Term is WALTER R. Drew, of the City of London 
College Centre; but, as he won the Prize in the Lent Term last 
year, he is ineligible for competition. It is therefore awarded to 
the candidate who is second on the list, HENRY PARTRIDGE, of 
the same Centre. 


IV. NA GTO Rel A: 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which it consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture. | 


The following is a first list of courses to be given during 
the Michaelmas Term. The list will be revised and 
considerably extended in the next number of the 
Sournal. 


Halifax ( )—Botany, 10; Dr. Clark. 

Harrogate ( \—Contrivance in Nature, 10 ; 
Prof. Miall, F.R.S. Probably Sept. 28. 

Manchester (Owens College)—Znelish Religious Life in the 
Later Middle Ages, 10; Prof. Tout, weekly. Oct. 7. 

Manchester (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre)—Anglish History, 24 ; 
Professor Tout. 


Prestwich ( )—Astronomy, 6; A. W. Flux, M.A. 


Todmorden ( 
A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Warrington (Training College)—(1) 7he Formation of Char- 
acter, 12; Prof. MacCunn. Oct. 5. 
(2) Shakespeare and Tennyson, 12 ; Prof. Raleigh. 


\—The Industrial Revolution, 6 ; 


Session 1896-97.—Local Secretaries are requested to com- 
municate with the Extension authorities as early as possible with 
regard to courses for the coming Session. 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—This 
is open to all students interested in philosophical and economic 
questions. Meetings are held monthly during the Session. The 
annual subscription is one shilling. Particulars may be had of 
the Hon. Sec., Mrs. Jerrold, 4, Colville Gardens, Bayswater, W. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE HALL.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying Id. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. y 


GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Objects :—to encourage and maintain an interest in the University 
Extension courses given at the Gresham College Centre ; to en- 
courage continuous study and original work, especially during 
the vacations; to hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social ; 
to arrange excursions —historical, botanical, geological, &c.— 
during the summer months. The annual subscription is one 
shilling, entitling each member to attend all meetings and ex- 
cursions. Those who are at present attending the courses at 
Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of the London Society 
in connection with any Centre, are eligible for membership of the 
Association. Students desirous to join should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., C. A. Ginever, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 
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‘ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE LIBRARY BUREAU 


FOR ALL THE LATEST 


FITTINGS AND APPLIANCES 
PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


SUCH AS 


Adjustable Shelving, Adjustable Shelf Fittings, Card 
Cabinets, Ladders, Desks, Study Tables, Rotary Bookcases, 
Book Supports, Book Rests, Atlas Stands, Dictionary 
Holders, Book Trucks, Library Steps, Magazine Covers, 
Newspaper Labels, Chairs, Stationery Racks, Pamphiet 
Cases, Newspaper Stands and Holders, Book Indicators, 
Library Accession Books, Library Bindings (Duro Flexile), 

etc., etc. 


THE “BIJOU’ 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE for the Table. 


This elegant and handy style of Bookcase is fast gaining favour among book-lovers. 


It is made in either Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, or Ebony, and being stylishly finished, and having finest 
quality materials and workmanship throughout, is a welcome rival to the patchy and cheapened styles 
now to be found in the market. 


The sides are 14 inches long, and the case, holding about 30 ordinary sized volumes, stands 13 inches 
high from the table. 


The Student will find it extremely handy and useful for holding his text-books. 
Guaranteed to be made of thoroughly Seasoned wood: 
HANDY, NEAT, AND CHEAP. 

Library Bureau, CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager, 
10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Low’ ’s CHEMICAL LECTURE CHARH TS 
A Series of TWENTY-FIVE SHEETS, 40 in. by 30 in., price £1 lls. 6d. net. Backed with linen, £2 10s. net. Backed with linen, 
varnished, and mounted on rollers, £3 10s. net. 


The Schoolmaster says of the Charts :—‘‘ The number of Charts in this series is twenty-five, but, as nearly every sheet gives two or more distinct draw- 
ings, a very considerable amount of ground is covered by them. As regards the general character of the set, the theoretical, experimental, and practical 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


——_»———_. 


WE publish this month the subject of the first of the 
Prize Competitions which, as was announced briefly in 
our last issue, will be held monthly during the coming 
Session. It is hoped that the institution of this series 
will prove welcome to our readers, and attractive to other 
University Extension students who are not yet numbered 
inthat category. It will be our object to meet in successive 
Competitions the tastes of all classes of students—some- 
times, as this month, the Prize will be offered for a trans- 
lation, sometimes for an essay on a literary or scientific 
subject, and on other occasions for other exercises, as may 
from time to time seem most desirable. It is particularly 
hoped that all competitors will carefully observe, in their 
own interests, the Regulations under which this depart- 
ment of our work will be conducted. 

*#% 
* 

ANOTHER new feature which we hope to introduce this 
Session will be the publication from time to time of portraits 
of various prominent University Extension workers, with an 
account of the parts they have respectively played in the 
development of the Movement. It is confidently expected 
that our readers will be glad to be presented with authori- 
tative information as to the contributions which the 
promoters and organisers of our work have made, each in 
his or her capacity, towards the task of bringing the 
University Extension system to its present position of 
widespread influence. 

*,* 

THE plea which Mr. Wicksteed makes in our columns 
this month for a wider recognition of the claims of the 
“vital” study of literature will command the admiration 
of all who desire to see the University Extension system 
achieving the fullest degree of beneficence of which it is 
capable. Our readers will be particularly glad to have 
this first-hand enunciation of Mr. Wicksteed’s views on 
the subject of paper-work. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of his teaching on this point, to which 
he has so long and so earnestly devoted his energies. If 
lecturers will so organise this department of their work as 
to encourage their pupils to think for themselves rather 
than to rely upon their teachers for the provision of ready- 
made opinions, they will render a signal service to the 
cause in which they are labouring, and do much to roll 
away the reproach of “ unintelligence in mind and spirit” 
which Matthew Arnold was wont to specify as one of the 
prominent features of the British middle-class. Let those 
who may have been shocked at Mr. Wicksteed’s pernicious- 
sounding paradox that it is more educationally desirable 
that a student’s opinion on any point should be his own 
than that it should be merely correct, read in what terms 
he here defends it, and we cannot doubt that they will 
realise how true is his contention. Those who have in 
their own person been through a course of his teaching 
stand in need of no further justification of his method. 


OK 
* 


THE universal opinion seems to be that the Summer 
Meeting held at Cambridge last August was one of the 


most successful in the history of the Movement. It was 
distinguished from previous Meetings by two or three new 
features. In the first place, the division into a first and 
a second part was minimised as much as possible, and 
the main part of the work consisted of concurrent courses 
of twelve lectures each, one on Modern European History, 
one on Literature, one on Evolution, and a course in 
Practical Botany. Each of the lectures in these courses 
was followed by a short discussion class. Perhaps the 
most important feature of the Meeting was the series of 
short courses on pedagogic subjects arranged for teachers, 
which proved extremely attractive and were attended by 


large audiences. 


* * 
* 


IT is estimated that of the 450 students who attended 
the Meeting about 200 were teachers, of whom many 
came from Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and America. The foreign teachers 
were mostly accommodated at the Colleges, the ladies at 
Newnham and the Teachers’ College, and the men at 
Selwyn. An interesting gathering of all the teachers 
present at the Meeting, English and foreign, took place 
on Saturday evening, August 15, for the purpose of con- 
sidering some points of common educational interest. The 
question around which discussion gathered was that of the 
limitations imposed upon the freedom and initiative of 
teachers in foreign countries and in England by the State, 
local authorities, and other bodies. Nothing was more 
remarkable than the ease with which many of the foreign 
students expressed themselves in English. 

*,* 

PROFESSOR STUART'S eloquent address at the evening 
Conference on “The Enlargement of the Opportunities of 
Higher Education for Working-men,” was not unworthy 
of the first founder of the Movement. His warning with 
regard to technical education, coming from one who long 
occupied a Chair of Applied Science in the University, 
possessed unusual weight. While he admited that it was 
wise, and often necessary, to choose subjects of everyday 
interest as channels for conveying the highest intellectual 
training, he insisted that this mental gymnastics must be 
considered apart from the direct effect it would have in 
making a man a better craftsman, and, again, that large 
areas of the mental faculties were better trained by 
subjects remote from the immediate interests of life. 
But the main point of the address was a plea for some- 
thing even beyond and above efficiency—the ‘“merchan- 
dise of true wisdom” and the happiness that it brings. 


* * 
* 


IN the discussion which followed several working-men 
spoke, and contributed valuable suggestions. It was the 
reference made at this Conference to the importance to 
working-men of scholarships enabling them to attend 
Summer Meetings that suggested to the foreign students 
the idea of subscribing for the foundation of an Interna- 
tional Scholarship, to which reference is made in another 
column. 

*,% 

AT the afternoon Conference, held on August 8, for the 
discussion of “The Place of University Extension in a 
National System of Higher Education,” Sir John Gorst 
gave a characteristically forcible and practical address. 
He suggested that Universities and County Councils 
should throw themselves into the breach, and combine 
to accomplish a task which Parliament had found for the 
moment impossible, namely, the local organisation and 
co-ordination of the various higher educational agencies 
now existing. He instanced the University Extension 
Colleges at Exeter and Reading as examples of what 
might be done in this direction. There can be little doubt 
that the Universities would be not unwilling to accept their 
share of the new burden and responsibilities, and indeed 
in certain cases Sir John Gorst’s plan has been already 
carried out on a large scale. Thus the Councils of the York- 
shire Ridings have entrusted the execution of almost the 
whole of. their scheme of agricultural education to the 
Yorkshire College, and the Norfolk County Council has 
in a special way obtained the help of the University of 
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Cambridge. The majority of County Councils have, how- 
ever, preferred to work out their own salvation almost un- 
assisted by expert advice, and the result has been an 


immense and inevitable waste of public money. 


ae 
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WE would not be understood to advocate the handing- 
over of the “ whisky-money ” to the Universities, without 
control by the ratepayers’ representatives. Everyone ex- 
perienced in the organisation of education knows how in- 
dispensable is the presence of men ef affairs on controlling 
Committees, and a combination of tact and public spirit 
would speedily dispose of all jealousies, if once the County 
Councils realised how much more usefully they might be 
enabled to dispose of the funds committed to their charge 
by following the advice of Sir John Gorst. 
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IT is clear that it would greatly facilitate the joint action 
of the Universities and Counties if some step were taken 
to widen the scope of the Technical Instruction Act and 
the Customs and Excise Act, so as to permit County 
Councils to apply their funds in aid of any form of educa- 
tion above primary. A very simple Act of one or two 
clauses would suffice to bring about this much-needed 
reform. As prominent parliamentarians on both sides of 
the House are in favour of it, it ought not to be difficult 
to carry through such an Act speedily and without serious 
opposition. 

*#% 

WE have much pleasure in announcing that a new 
University Extension College has come into existence at 
Colchester “in connection with the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Philip Lake, M.A., St. John’s College, has 
been appointed Principal. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to give further details of this latest development of 
the University Extension Movement. 


Surerhae 
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THE authorities of the Technical and University Ex- 
tension College at Exeter are again this year arranging a 
Course for Teachers, to be held during the Christmas 
holidays from January 5to 16. The subject of the course 
will be “ The Theory and Practice of Teaching,” and the 
programme includes lectures on Psychology by Mr. H. 
Holman, late Professor of Education at Aberystwyth; 
on the Teaching of Modern Languages by Dr. Breul, 
University Lecturer in German at Cambridge; on the 
Observation of Children by Miss Hughes, Principal of 
the Cambridge Teachers’ College ; and others on other 
educational topics. The fee for the whole course is £1. 
A full time-table, with list of lodgings, will shortly be pub- 
lished, and can then be obtained from the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss Montgomery, Io, Baring Crescent, Exeter, who 
will be glad to receive as soon as possible applications 
from those who wish to be present. 
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THE programme which the National Home-Reading 
Union have published for the coming season sets forth a 
very attractive scheme of study. In addition to the 
regular courses in English, French, and German Litera- 
ture, History, and Music, which will be continued, there 
have been arranged special courses in Browning, Botany, 
and the Colonies of Australia and Canada. A detailed 
list of books required in connection with each course has 
been drawn up, which, together with all other information 
as to the aims and methods of the Union, may be had on 
application to the Secretary, Miss Mondy, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

+ * 


WE heartily welcome the news of an act of wise and 
timely generosity on the part of the Todmorden Co- 
operative Society. The Society has recently been con- 
sidering the best method of celebrating its Jubilee. It 
has decided to do this by building a Library, trans- 
ferring its own collection of books thereto, and presenting 
the whole to the town, subject to the adoption by the 
latter of the Free Libraries Act. This is an excellent 
step, and one which we warmly commend to the attention 
and imitation of other Societies which find themselves in 
a similar situation. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
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HAVE noted from time to time a disposition, especially 
in academic circles, to regard what I should call the 
vital, as distinct from the literary, criticism of poetry 

as something unworthy—little better than a pandering to 
a Philistine taste that cannot appreciate literature on its 
own merits. In responding therefore to the kind invita- 
tion of the Editors of the University Extension Journal 
to contribute something to its columns, I should like to 
put in a plea for the legitimacy of this method of literary 
study, when applied within its proper sphere. I do not 
claim any superiority for it, and I believe I am fully alive 
to the dangers that must result from a determination on 
the part of a teacher of literature to make his instruction 
tend to edification gzand méme. But, as Coleridge, when 
taxed with writing metaphysical poetry, replied, “ But 
why so violent against metaphysics in poetry? ... Why 
pass an Act of Uniformity against poets?”, so I would 
plead that there should be no Act of Uniformity against 
teachers and critics, and that no slur of inferiority should 
be cast on the systematic treatment of much of the higher 
poetry as “criticism of life.” 

There are many branches of literature which I suppose 
would hardly suggest this mode of treatment to any critic. 
I would instance all the earlier and (to my mind) most 
delightful forms of the Arthurian legends, and our own 
ever dear and wholesome Chaucer. But in other cases, 
such as that of Dante or Wordsworth, the critic may well 
believe that the deliberate purpose of the poets themselves 
was to set forth life in its true perspective, and to express 
the essential significance of things in arresting, captivating, 
or soul-satisfying utterance. In such cases can there be 
any slight upon literature involved in the critic taking as 
his starting-point the actual relation in which the poet’s 
deliverance stands to our own lives, and its power of in- 
terpreting and enlightening them? 

The works of a great poet may be approached from 
many sides. We may study the literary sources of his 
material, or the literary influences that have modified his 
thought and style, which is the natural history of literature 
on its technical side ; or we may trace the growth of his 


‘ own mind under the sum of influences—political, social, 


local, and domestic, as well as literary-—that surrounded 
him, which is a biographical study ; or we may examine 
the influence which he himself has exercised on his con- 
temporaries and successors, endeavouring to determine 
the modifications which may be traced to him in the 
general character of the literature of his own or other 
times and countries ; or we may search his works for the 
light they in their turn throw upon the contemporary 
history of thought or of action ; or we may Strive to arrest 
and define the specific sources of his aesthetic power ; or 
we may endeavour to make available the absolute value of 
his work, as it stands, for enlightenment and enjoyment. 
The greatest poets will doubtless present themselves to 
the patient student under all these and under many other 
aspects, and each phase of the study will throw light upon 
all the rest. But the lecturer may naturally and properly 
seek for some principle of subordination in his treatment, 
and I cannot see why he should be precluded from what I 
have called the vital presentment of his subject as his 
dominating principle. By hypothesis he is dealing with an 
author whose thought has essential, and therefore uni- 
versal, significance. To some extent that thought will be 
expressed in forms universally intelligible, and here the 
lecturer will become the mere channel through which his 
author may have direct access to the intelligence of the 
students. But elsewhere the expression will be conditioned 
by current systems of thought, by personal experiences, 
or by public events, through the intricacies of which the 
student cannot be expected to find his way unaided. 
Literary traditions, or possibly individual eccentricities in 
the use of words and special associations of ideas, may 
bewilder or mislead the uninstructed. It will be the 
teacher’s task to make the essential thought shine through 
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and itself vitalise the literary, historical, biographical, and 
philosophical embodiment in which it presents itself. 

For instance, the transformations which the material 
borrowed by the author from literary sources undergoes 
beneath his hands will be seen as the index of the pro- 
cesses of his mind. The beauty and vividness of his 
literary forms will appear not as mere ornaments, but as 
belonging organically to his thought and passion. The 
strange regions of metaphysical or social speculation into 
which he leads us will reveal themselves to us in living 
connection with thoughts and principles that are still active 
in our lives; we shall come to perceive that, as long as 
any past phase of thought remains uninteresting to us, vit is 
a sign that we are dead to some present and permanent 
aspect of life and truth; and as our enjoyment of our 
author deepens and widens, our enjoyment of life will be 
heightened and purified. 

There seems no reason why this method of treatment 
should not be made as stimulative as any other in the 
direction of accurate detailed study, but 1 suppose that 
this special function of University Extension teaching will 
connect itself more directly with the paper-work and the 
class than with the lecture proper. 

With regard to weekly questions, then, I would again 
put in a plea for the recognition as legitimate of a special 
method which, to my mind, stands in close connection 
with the treatment already suggested for the lecture. An 
attempt to reproduce the lecture in the form of answers to 
questions would, under any circumstances, appear un- 
satisfactory ; but especially so if the lecture follows such 
lines as I have indicated. For my own part, I am always 
extremely careful so to frame my questions as to make it 
absolutely impossible that they should be answered out of 
the lecture, or that even any considerable portion of the 
lecture should be capable of being directly utilised in 
answering them. And again I would have the questions 
such that they can in no case be answered without hard 
thinking or reading. My first object is to force my stud- 
ents to form dona fide judgments of their own on the text 
of our author, or the application of his thought to fresh 
subjects ; or to get them to make investigations and com- 
parisons of their own to which the lecture may have 
stimulated them, but in which it cannot directly guide 
them. And it is here, I think, that the opportunity may 
be found of impressing upon the students the true scho- 
larly spirit. For I take it that the ordinary course of 
school and college education, in spite of its many excel- 
lences, has one great danger : the student can hardly pass 
successfully through a series of school and university ex- 
aminations without having to express opinions which he 
has adopted rather than formed, criticising literary pro- 
ducts or philosophical systems with which he is not ac- 
quainted at first hand, retailing magnificent historical 
generalisations which he has got out of a text-book, and, 
in a word, striving to acquire the art of giving second- (or 
tenth-) hand information with the air of one who speaks 
from his own knowledge, and dealing confidently in asser- 
tions for which he is really utterly unqualified to take the 
responsibility. To make second-hand information pass 
muster without betraying its quality is, or at least is 
thought to be, the art of the successful examinee. Now 
this is utterly corrupting to that sense of the responsibility 
involved in making an assertion which lies at the root of 
the scholarly habit of mind. And questions which can 
be answered out of the lecture must surely confirm this 
habit rather than tend to eradicate it. 

Let us suppose that the lecturer has been in direct con- 
tact with a reasonable proportion of the primary sources 
from which ‘his information is derived. He gives his 
hearers his impression of them, and his hearers in their 
turn give him back their impressions of his impression 
(probably with italics and notes of admiration to indicate 
the intensity of their feelings), as if they were dealing with 
the things which they have seen and whereof they know. 

To correct such exercises is a hopeless task. We can- 
not restore the omitted qualifications or sharpen the 
blurred outlines without re-writing the answer; and if we 
did so the effect would be entirely worthless. The proper 
function of the lecture surely is to stimulate and enlighten 
rather than properly to instruct. The instruction to be 


worth anything must largely be got by the students for 
themselves. 

Suppose then the student is set to examine the author 
and form a judgment of some aspect, absolute or com- 
parative, of his thought or style, or to find applications or 
analogies in other regions of literature, art, or life, no 
direct guidance on the special point having been given in 
the lecture. It now becomes possible te insist on his 
confining his assertions within the boundaries of his actual 
observation, judgment, andacquirement. The judgments 
will no doubt be in themselves far cruder and more im- 
perfect than they might have been had they been taken 
over from the lecturer instead of formed on the material 
handled by the student ; but the formation of these judg- 
ments is itself an educational process of the highest value, 
and the expression of them under an adequate sense of 
responsibility is a training in the essential temper of 
scholarship. 

I am not running atilt against those who consider that 
criticism is an exact science, that its rules can be definitely 
applied, and a definite result acquired, any other result 
than which is wrong and is to be corrected ; but I plead 
for the equal rights of those who take a different view, 
and who regard the essential thing ina judgment as lying 
in its sincerity and directness ; who would not correct as 
wrong a judgment from which they dissent, but would 
endeavour to put the student in the way of examining 
material which will either modify his opinion, or, if he still 
retains it, make him more fully aware of the considerations 
in the face of which he must hold it. From this point of 
view, calling the student’s attention to a few passages by 
marginal references will often be better than pages of 
arguments, criticisms, or corrections ; or a question as to 
what passages he has in view when he speaks of the 
obligations of X to Y, or makes a sweeping generalisation 
concerning Z, will often reveal to him the fact that he had 
no passages of the authors themselves in view at all, but 
some passage in an essay about them. If by such means 
we can gradually impress on our students the responsibility 
involved in making a statement, surely we have gone far 
towards making them scholars. 

In connection with this attempt to compel students to 
form judgments of their own, rather than set them up 
in a stock of correct judgments already formed, I should 
like to give an interesting result of my own experience. It 
is that, while young students of unformed mind often 
admire comparatively worthless things with an entirely 
disproportionate enthusiasm, it is the rarest thing possible 
to find that they admire those points in them which are 
really blemishes. As soon as you can get them into 
immediate contact with the author and draw from them the 
grounds of their own genuine admiration, you find that 
what they admire is indeed admirable. On the contrary, 
hostile criticisms by young students are, with rare excep- 
tions, either based on some blindness or misunderstanding, 
or at any rate entirely barren. For any but a mature, well- 
stored, and catholic mind to find fault is dangerous in the 
extreme, but all genuine admiration educates the admirer. 
The frank expression of shocked or outraged feelings is 
wholesome and helpful, but hostile literary criticism seldom 
either indicates or conduces to a state of grace. The lowest 
depth of all, however, isthe profession of anadmiration which 
the student supposes he ought to feel though not actually 
feeling it. Hence my conviction that if we can throw our 
students, stimulated and enlightened, upon problems to- 
wards the solution of which we have given them no direct 
guidance, if we can make them feel that the attitude of 
self-complacent superiority is foolish, but that the pro- 
nouncing of a second-hand judgment as though it were 
their own is criminal, if, that is, we can help to make them 
modest and sincere, it is of comparativ ely little import- 
ance what may be the absolute value of their judgments ; 
for they cannot fail to be vitalising and educative. 

If the lecture and the questions fall on the lines now 
indicated, it is easy to see what course the class-work is 
likely to take. The papers will have furnished the lecturer 
with a number of observations and suggestions, consistent 
or inconsistent with, supplemental to or destructive of, 
each other, but all of them expressive of some genuine and 
personal judgment on a subject which has been occupying 
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the attention of all the class during the last few days. The 
lecturer has only to collect and arrange these in some or- 
ganic and systematic fashion, and he and his pupils will 
have before them all the materials and provocatives of the 
best and most fruitful forms of conversation and discussion. 
The lecturer will now cease to regard himself as the 
teacher, and will be a caterer on the one hand and a chair- 
man on the other, endeavouring to connect and formulate 
the results of the conversation which he has prevented 
from wandering, and has fed from time to time from the 
materials gathered from his papers, or by suggestions of 
his own. His great anxiety will be to prevent any dis- 
cussion that may arise from degenerating into a duel be- 
tween himself and some member of the class ; and wherever 
he can find a strong representative of a view in conflict 
with his own opinion or teaching, it will be his desire to 
help to develope it into distinct self-consciousness, to 
formulate it as neatly and forcibly as he can, and then 
leave it to exercise such influence over the minds of his 
pupils as its inherent power may secure it. 

In conclusion let me repeat that I advance no claims for 
the whole or any part of this programme as superior to 
others. If in endeavouring to defend it I have appeared 
to make any such claim, it has only been through clumsi- 
ness of expression. All I plead for is that, where the sub- 
ject and the lecturer’s tastes lend themselves to this vital 
treatment, there is no reason that it should be regarded as 
a descent from the impartiality and severity of scholarship, 
and that it may be so supplemented by paper and class- 
work as to have a high value as intellectual training and 
scholarly culture. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


THE WORK AT CASTLE HOWARD, 1892 to 1896. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, 
Secretary of the Castle Howard Centre. 
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[The following brief notes on the agricultural work done dur- 
ing the last few years at the Castle Howard Centre were drawn 
up at our request in the hope that they might be of use to other 
Centres with similar needs. Some of the work was not done 
under the auspices of the Victoria University Extension scheme, 
but it has been included nevertheless for the sake of complete- 
ness.—EDD., U7. £. /.] 


AIRY SCHOOL.—In the spring of 1892 the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture at the Yorkshire College 
wrote to the Countess of Carlisle sug gesting a visit 

to Castle Howard on the part of the Dairy School in con- 
nection with the North Riding County Council under the 
Yorkshire College scheme. The response was exceed- 
ingly favourable. Two excellent rooms were to be 
provided free, anda promise was given to make good any 
financial deficiency, so that the Local Committee might 
have afree hand. A representative Local Committee was 
formed, the application to the North Riding County 
Council was made and granted, and the Dairy School 
began its work here in June. There were two courses, 
each occupying ten successive days. The number of 
students was 22, including two who attended both courses. 
The pupils were greatly interested in the improved pro- 
cesses of buttermaking, and applied themselves with zest 
to their practical adoption during the lessons. Eighteen 
of the pupils were examined in practical buttermaking at 
the conclusion of the second course, and of these twelve 
were recommended for the certificates awarded by the 
Yorkshire College. In addition to the first four awards, 
the work of two pupils was very highly commended ; of 
two, highly commended; and of four, commended. 
Twelve of the pupils were farmers’ wives or daughters, 
the remainder being chiefly the wives or daughters of 
cowkeepers who do not make a living by keeping cows, 
but use the milk and butter in their families and sell the 
surplus produce. The results of the course would have 
been much better if the farmers had gone to the expense 


of providing the necessary improved apparatus, but the 
instruction as to cleanliness, temperature, and other items 
involving slight or no expense, were in most cases put 
into practice. The Dairy Schocl was considered to be 
very successful, and a successful course was carried out at 
a neighbouring village by another Local Committee. 


MANURES AND SOILS.—The Dairy Instruction brought 
up the question of the desirability of other courses, 
and in the autumn of 1892 Dr. James Clark gave 
a most interesting course of twelve University Extension 
lectures on The Action of Manures and the Soils of the 
District. There were 66 pupils, and the average attend- 
ance was 50. This being the first course on a subject so 
closely affecting the interests of this agricultural district, 
the keenest interest was manifested by the pupils. When 
it is explained that the vast majority of the students at 
this Centre live from one to five miles distant, the attend- 
ance itself will show that the interest was genuine. One 
third of the class never missed an attendance, and another 
third missed only one. The majority of the younger 
pupils took careful notes, and, although one would have 
liked to see this done generally, no pupil could fail to 
carry away some very useful information, not only as to 
what should be done, but also as to what should be 
avoided. As a typical instance of the latter may be 
adduced the fact that one farmer had applied quicklime 
and farm-yard manure to the soil at the same time, or had 
mixed them beforehand, thus setting free the valuable 
ammonia from the latter. At the end of the course 18 
candidates were examined, and eight first-class and nine 
second-class certificates were awarded by the Victoria 
University, there being only one failure. Besides the 
certificates awarded, Lady Carlisle gave prizes for the 
best weekly papers and for the best papers at the final 
examination. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE.—The members of the 1892 class 
selected Veterinary Science as the subject of the autumn 
course in 1893, Yorkshire being notably a “horsey” county. 
The number of the class and the interest manifested by 
the pupils, who were chiefly farmers, amply justified its 
selection. Lord Carlisle presided at a well-attended pre- 
liminary public meeting, and a class of 85 was quickly 
formed. Veterinary Lieut.-Colonel Steel’s reputation as 
a lecturer had preceded him, and the pupils listened well 
and sympathetically. The lecturer’s practical knowledge 
and conversational style, combined with a happy knack 
of bringing out of the pupils what he had taught in pre- 
ceding lectures, made the course exceedingly useful. 
The average attendance of 51 was proportionately not so 
good as that of the previous year, but the classes here are 
held from October to December, and bad weather affected 
the attendance of those living far off. I am afraid, too, 
that a few were indisposed to attend regularly because of 
the lecturer’s excellent habit of asking questions of the 
pupils orally, an attention which they did not always 
appreciate. Seven candidates presented themselves for 
examination, and four passed, one with distinction. 

GRASSES AND GRASS LAND MANAGEMENT.—The 
course for 1894 was on “Grasses and Clovers, and the 
Management of Grass Land.” The number of pupils wae 
42, and the average attendance 25. The lectures wers 
excellent. but the subject did not rouse the same interest 
as those which included horses and the soils of the district. 
Methods of detection of impurities in seeds, how to ascer- 
tain the percentage of germination, how to distinguish 
good and bad grasses and the weeds which indicate the 
need of certain treatment of the land, were impressed 
upon the minds of the pupils most thoroughly. Only 
three candidates were examined, but all passed, two with 
distinction. 

HORTICULTURE.—This subject is included in the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Yorkshire College, Dr. 
Clark being the lecturer. The class was held in the 
autumn of 1895, and numbered 60; the average attend- 
ance was 41. Most of the pupils were young gardeners, 
or holders of allotments or gardens. Dr. Clark’s second 
visit to Castle Howard was very welcome. Twelve candi- 
dates were examined for the University Certificates, and 
eleven passed, seven with distinction. 
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PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE.—Applications for courses 
of lectures from the North Riding Local Centres being 
greater in number than the County Council can supply, it 
was only with great difficulty that Dr. Clark was secured 
for a course on Practical Horticulture during the summer 
of the present year, but, as the previous autumn course 
had been arranged with the expectation of its being fol- 
lowed up by a summer practical course, the consent of the 
Council to our request was finally obtained. The lectures 
were given partly at Castle Howard and partly in students’ 
own gardens. The pupils were made to put into practice 
many things which they had been taught during the early 
winter course. Special attention was paid to the preven- 
tion and cure of diseases of fruit-trees. The scientific 
reasons for the various operations were carefully pointed 
out in simple language. The attendance was disappointing. 
The pupils numbered 39, and the average attendance was 
23. In spite of the district being a very scattered one as 
to population, Castle Howard was expected as usual to 
show a large attendance, but here as elsewhere other 
attractions of outdoor summer life proved very strong. 
Seven candidates presented themselves for examination ; 
all passed, five with distinction. 

DAIRY INSTRUCTION. — Instruction in butter- and 
cheese-making was given at farmhouses in the district 
during this summer under the sole direction and control 
of the North Riding County Council, and four weeks were 
devoted to the instruction at Castle Howard Home Farm 
of the wives and daughters of neighbouring farmers and 
cottage cowkeepers. The instruction not being in con- 
nection with the Yorkshire College and Victoria Univer- 
sity, there was no examination of the students. 


LIVE STOCK AND FEEDING StTuFFs.—The subject of 
the course from October to December of the present year 
is Live Stock and Feeding Stuffs, and the lecturer is Mr. 
R. W. Haydon, of the Yorkshire College, a gentleman 
whose practical acquaintance with Agriculture materially 
assists in making his lectures successful. 


AGRICULTURAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION GENE- 
RALLY.—I attach much importance to the influence which 
may be personally exerted by landowners in favour of 
technicalinstruction in Agriculturein rural Centres. People 
need rousing. The need of such instruction should be 
brought forcibly before them by personal contact, and not 
only through newspapers. If landlords or their agents 
presided at the general meetings held previous to the 
courses of lectures, and if possible became Chairmen of 
Local Committees and attended at least some of the lec- 
tures, a great impetus would be given to the movement. 
Local Committees should be working Committees ; and 
the members chosen not only because of their position, 
but chiefly because they will try their utmost to arouse and 
maintain interest in the lectures. 

Boys when they leave school soon become indisposed 
to study. Landowners and other persons of influence 
might try to encourage the formation of permanent local 
evening classes for such boys and their elders. The lec- 
tures at this and other Centres have been attended by 
some schoolmasters. The village schools are available, 
and many of the head teachers hold Agricultural Certifi- 
cates, so that grants in aid could be obtained from the 
Education Department. The Government Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools were meant to meet this want. Village 
classes can be kept going if the right persons set about 
establishing them and keep up the interest in them ; and 
their existence should be as much a matter of course as 
that of the local cricket and football clubs. 

If such classes were established in each village, or if a 
large room in one village were made a centre for that and 
adjoining villages, the pupils would probably also of their 
own accord eagerly attend the more important lectures, 
such as have been given at Castle Howard. The dispo- 
sition to study of boys growing into young men would not 
be lost, their desire for knowledge would increase, and its 
acquirement would not be irksome, as it is to too many of 
them at present. The fullest use is not made of the lec- 
tures by the pupils, as they do not all make careful notes 
of what they hear. 

The amounts expended on technical instruction in the 
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North Riding in recent years, of which about one third 
may be devoted to Agriculture, are given below :— 
Amount received Amount devoted Amount applied 


Year. under to Technical to the Relief of 
the Act. Instruction. the Rates. 
He S a S. ds See 
[LSGO=1p -wapOss 1 Oy 12 Ome pe 2,000" OO 4,519 12 IO 
TSQ1-2 sen8 7,183) LOM 4 3,000 Oo O 4,183 16 4 
LOO2=35o. 0,200 10 7 3,500) 0.770 3,420.50) aan 
1893-4. O.020 wes 3 4,800 0 oO 21230 ee 
1894-5 ... 6,900 0 O 0,000), 105 1Oln g00 0 O 
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Total 41,612 18 5 24,800 0 O 16,812 18 5 

The rateable value of the North Riding was 42,040,791 
in 1895. The adoption in rural districts of Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools, as provided for in the Evening Schools 
Continuation Code issued by the Education Department, 
would tend to encourage pupils to make the best use of 
the technical instruction in our Local Centres, and thus 
the only real ground for opposition to technical instruc- 
tion (namely, that insufficient advantage is taken of it), 
would be removed. Farmers have paid a much larger 
proportion of the local rates according to their means than 
professional men or tradesmen, and, now that the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill of 1896 relieves them of half the 
amount of the rates on the land, let us hope at least that 
their attitude towards technical instruction, which has 
not, it must be admitted, been always favourable, will be 
modified, if not completely changed. 

Turning again to the question of organisation, we find 
that much depends on the Local Secretary. He should 
be energetic, and of “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” a quality not solely the attribute of genius, else 
suitable men would be hard indeed to find. The sub- 
heads or divisions of the lectures should be stated on the 
public notices announcing the holding of the course. 
Half-way through the course, or sooner, especially if the 
attention or attendance begins to droop, a fresh notice 
should be issued giving further particulars still of what is 
to follow, and this will have its reward. Notices can be 
quickly and cheaply printed on a cyclostyle, which every 
Local Secretary should have. Penny notebooks and pen- 
cils should be on sale in the lecture-room. These recom- 
mendations may appear trivial, but perhaps they are 
worth mentioning. 

The results of the lectures are not to be measured by 
the number of students examined. I have noticed from 
the Home Farm Accounts at Castle Howard that many 
allotment holders and some farmers (however little they 
like money being spent by the County Council on tech- 
nical instruction) have been treating their land in the way 
recommended by the lecturers, with practical results which 
are evident both here and in other parts of Yorkshire. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR PUPIL- 
TEACHERS’ COURSES. 


I 


ANY of our readers are aware that an alteration 
was last year introduced into the Government 
regulations for pupil-teachers’ courses of such a 

character that it would, if carried out, have brought them 
speedily to an end. Owing to the strenuous representa- 
tions of the various University authorities, the enforcement 
of the new regulations was suspended for the present year. 
Mr. Hartog explained the complicated position of affairs 
very fully at the Cambridge Conference, and we are now 
glad to announce that a new regulation has been issued 
which should prove satisfactory to all concerned. 

Instead of constituting as formerly, an “ optional sub- 
ject,” a University Extension course and examination may 
now, under certain conditions, be substituted for the 
Queen’s Scholarship examination in a “compulsory” 
subject connected with one of the following branches of 
knowledge :—(a) English Literature; (4) Geography ; (¢) 
History; (¢) Languages. At the Queen’s Scholarship ex- 
amination in the above subjects, the maximum obtainable 
is only 100, but, in consideration of the additional pre- 
paratory work required for the University Extension 
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examination, and its higher character, the maximum 
obtainable at the latter will be 125. Candidates taking 
University Extension examinations will have the further 
advantage of being able as a rule to dispose entirely 
of the examination in one subject not later than 
June, 7.2, six months before the Queen’s Scholarship 
examination takes place. A further modification of the 
regulations has been made with regard to marks, which 
will both act as a bar to cramming, and remove the chief 
inequality involved in the happily abolished regulations of 
1896. Henceforth no candidates are to be allowed to pass 
who obtain less than 25 per cent. of the marks in any com- 
pulsory subject, whether the examination in that subject 
is conducted by the Government or bya University Autho- 
lity. Formerly at the Government examination very weak 
candidates were allowed the benefit of any marks they 
could scrape together, while they were excluded from any 
benefit by the University Extension authorities, who insist 
on a minimum of 33 per cent. for their certificates. Candi- 
dates who fail to get a University certificate, but still obtain 
marks lying between 25 and 33 per cent., will be awarded 
the marks that they earn. We trust that the number of 
such candidates will be exceedingly small. The fact that 
nearly 80 per cent. of the 272 candidates offering Uni- 
versity Extension certificates at the last Queen’s Scholar- 
ship examination obtained a first-class (against a total 
first-class percentage for all England of 16°5), and that 
none failed, shews pretty plainly the general effect of the 
new stimulus on the candidates. We anticipate a rapid 
increase in the number of pupil-teachers’ courses, to the 
advantages of which School Boards and Managers of 
pupil-teachers’ centres cannot long remain oblivious. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


NE of the most interesting episodes of this year’s 
Summer Meeting at Cambridge occurred on 

; August 19. <A deputation consisting of Professor 
H. B. Adams and Mr. Backus (America), Mr. Esslin- 
ger and Mr. Hase (Germany), Mr. Trier (Denmark), Mr. 
Walberg (Sweden), and Mr. Collette (Belgium), met Dr. 
Roberts at Syndicate Buildings to convey to him the 
thanks of the foreign students for the efforts which had 
been made to render the Meeting interesting and use- 
ful to them, and to express their indebtedness to 
him personally for his courtesy and readiness to give 
them information and help. As a practical expres- 
sion of their feeling they begged him to accept for 
the purpose of founding an International Scholarship the 
sum of £10, which had been contributed by the foreign 
students at the Summer Meeting. The mode and condi- 
tions of award were left entirely in his hands, but the 
opinion was expressed that the Scholarship should be 
awarded to an English student. 

Dr. Roberts, in thanking the deputation, said that 
it was exceedingly gratifying to himself—and he was sure 
it would be gratifying also to the University-—to find 
so large a number of foreign students attending the 
Summer Meeting, and deriving, as their action that day 
proved, so much pleasure and profit from their visit. He 
was, personally, specially interested in that aspect of the 
Summer Meeting because he believed that the gathering 
together of students of different nationalities under condi- 
tions which brought them into intimate personal relations 
with one another could not fail to promote friendly feel- 
ings that might have important and far-reaching results. 

At the final meeting held on Saturday, August 22, at 
Sidney Sussex College, two other sums were handed to 
Dr. Roberts for a similar purpose—one of £14 on behalf 
of the general body of students, and another of £6 4s. con- 
tributed by the students staying at the Teachers’ College. 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING.—Owing to exceptional 
pressure on our space we are unable to publish this month any 
account of the Summer Meeting held at Cambridge last August. 
In our next issue will appear an article on the subject from the 
pen of a distinguished Danish scholar who was present. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


S we indicated briefly in our last number, a series 
of Prize Competitions will be held during the 
coming Session. The following are the Regula- 

tions under which the Competitions will be conducted, 
and our readers are requested to note that these will be 
strictly enforced, and that competitors will be zfso facto 
disqualified for non-compliance with Regulations III. 
and IV. 


I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owra/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘‘ Printed List’’) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Uvzversety 
Extension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation II. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
—thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 


VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


The subject for the first Competition of the Session 
1896-97 is a translation of the subjoined passage from 
Pierre Loti :— 

‘¢ Elle fuyait devant le temps, la J/arze, fuyait, toujours plus 
vite ;—et le temps fuyait aussi—devant je ne sais quoi de mys- 
térieux et de terrible. La brise, la mer, la J/arze, les nuages, 
tout était pris d’un méme affolement de fuite et de vitesse dans 
le méme sens. Ce qui détalait le plus vite, c’était le vent; 
puis les grosses levées de houle, plus lourdes, plus lentes, 
courant aprés lui; puis la J/arze entrainée dans ce mouvement 
de tout. Les lames la poursuivaient, avec leurs crétes blémes 
qui se roulaient dans une perpétuelle chute, et elle, toujours 
rattrapée, toujours dépassée,—leur échappait tout de méme, au 
moyen d’un sillage habile qu’elle se faisait derricre, d’un remous 
ou leur fureur se brisait. 

Et dans cette allure de /fwzte, ce qu’on éprouvait surtout 
c’était une illusion de légéreté ; sans aucune peine, ni effort, on 
se sentait bondir. Quand la JZarte montait sur ces lames, 
c’était sans secousse, comme si le vent l’etit enlevée; et sa 
redescente apres était comme une glissade . Elle glissait 
comme a reculons, la montagne fuyante se dérobant sous elle 
pour continuer de courir, et alors elle était replongée dans un 
de ces grands creux qui couraient aussi; sans se meurtrir, 
elle en touchait le fonds horrible, dans un éclaboussement d’eau 
qui ne la mouillait méme pas, mais qui fuyait comme tout le 
reste ; qui fuyait et s’évanouissait en avant, comme de la fumée, 
comme rien... .” 


STUDENTs’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE Hati.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying Id. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 
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NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


——_>—_—_ 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given is indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Colchester (C.).—On Friday, September 18, the Annual 
Meeting of our Society was held in the Castle Library, when 
there was a good attendance of students and other friends of the 
movement. The Mayor, Mr. Wicks, was inthe Chair. The re- 
port of the past season’s work was read and adopted, and the 
certificates gained on Mr. Grant’s and Mr. Garwood’s courses 
were distributed to successful candidates by Mr. Arthur Berry, 
Fellow of King’s College, who kindly came to Colchester to be 
present at the meeting. In a most inspiring address he noted 
the past work of the Society, and discussed its future develop- 
ment. Speaking generally, he dwelt on the great value of 
higher education, not merely—or even primarily—as a help 
towards getting on in the world, but as adding those joys and 
interests to life which make it best worth having—a means of 
enriching life rather than of making a livelihood. Referring to 
the Colchester University Extension and Technical College, 
which has just come into being, Mr. Berry pointed out the many 
advantages which will accrue from the union of the various edu- 
cational agencies of the town into one corporate whole, espe- 
cially as that whole would be directly in touch with the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; but he insisted that success can only be 
achieved by continued interest and steady work on the part of 
all concerned. Mr. Joseph Emes, who until recently was a 
Gloucestershire miner, made a stirring and enthusiastic speech 
on the general value of education and the special uses of Univer- 
sity Extension, both in bringing classes together and promoting 
mutual confidence and respect, and also in putting high educa- 
tional privileges within reach of all; and he exhorted working 
men to avail themselves fully of the opportunities offered, and 
pointed out the interesting nature of the ensuing course, 7he 
Growth of the Colonial Empire, by Mr. Boyd Carpenter. 

Mr. Philip Lake, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who has been recommended by the Syndicate and elected by 
the Town and College Councils, was introduced to the meeting 
as the Principal of the new College. 

The report of the last Session’s work, which was passed at 
this meeting, may be pronounced very satisfactory, though the 
year has not been quite without financial anxieties. The students’ 
work, as reported on by the examiners, has, on the whole, been 
good. Two new experiments have been successfully carried 
through. Colchester has been the first Centre to take advantage 
of the alternative scheme for gaining Sessional certificates. 
Under local guidance (Miss Turner conducted the class—of 
course under Mr. Grant’s general supervision) eight students 
continued the study of Greek History begun in the autumn with 
Mr. Grant ; six took the paper in the Higher Local Examination, 
and five passed, two with distinction, the examiner reporting 
very favourably on the work done. Further, a Greek Language 
class was held weekly by Mr. Douglass Round, in which the 
students have shown great interest and enthusiasm, and have 
made considerable progress. 

The first chapter of University Extension work in Colchester 
is now closed. __ Hitherto, it has had a somewhat precarious 
existence, depending on the personal exertions of a few indivi- 
duals. It is put now on a more permanent basis as a Town 
institution. For the future, the University Extension lectures, 
and all the work connected with them, will form one department 
of the new College, while the work done at the Schools of 
Science and Art and in the technical branches generally will 
constitute the other department, both working with a joint Com- 
mittee under one Principal. It is hoped that Colchester may 
achieve some measure of the success which has been so signally 
won by Exeter in a similar experiment. 


Horsham (C).—The Committee have just issued a circular 
drawing the attention of all friends and supporters of the lectures at 
Horsham to their present position. It is pointed out that, by 
reason of the acceptance of a grant from the County Council, 
scientific subjects only may be chosen. For the last two years, at 
least, besides a generous grant of £40, the County Council have 
given a further grant of £10 to meet the annual deficit. But this 
year the grant is limited to 6s. 8d. for each student attending the 
/ectures, which, taking the number of students last year asa basis 
of calculation, will involve the Committee in a deficit on the 
coming Session of £30, unless the attendance is very greatly im- 
proved. A special effort is therefore being made by the Secre- 
taries (by personally visiting and writing to all friends) to 


ascertain whether the lectures have an interest for a sufficient 
number in the town and its neighbourhood to warrant their con- 
tinuance another year. As the decision with regard to the 
continuance or discontinuance of the lectures will, in effect, rest 
with the local Sub-Committee of the County Council recently 
formed for the management of the higher education of the 
locality, it is desirable that all who are interested in University 
Extension work should make a point of attending, in order that 
the demand for lectures of some sort, at all events, may be clearly 
demonstrated. Should the response to these efforts be insufficient 
to meet the cost of the lectures this year, the Conimittee will, it 
is feared, be obliged, most reluctantly, to abandon the work. 

Woolwich (L).—The summer months, since our last notes in 
April, have been full of encouragement. At our two summer 
courses the average attendances were 91 and 70. The average 
attendances for the full courses of twenty-five lectures during last 
Session were for Geology 145, for History 94, while for Mr. 
Hobson’s pioneer course on Economics the average was 62. In 
the Easter holidays our Students’ Committee arranged for a party, 
under the guidance of Miss Burgoyne, to the Toynbee Picture 
Exhibition. During the short summer course the History Circle 
arranged three expeditions in illustration of the lectures, under 
the guidance of Mr. Gilbert Slater, to the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Charterhouse, and the Houses of Parliament. On 
May 14, Mrs. Barnes invited those students who had obtained 
certificates at the Lent examination, together with the Com- 
mittee, to a Social Gathering. There were about thirty present, 
and a most enjoyable evening closed with short speeches and an 
outline of work for the summer. At the close of the Geology 
course, the Geology Circle been a series of six fortnightly excur- 
sions in co-operation with the Upper Holloway Centre, under 
the guidance of Professor J. Logan Lobley, F.G.S., Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S., and Mr. W. H. Chadwick. 

The summer meetings, which have been conducted for the 
past three years, were again held, by kind permission of the 
Rev. C. E. Escreet, in the Rectory Gardens and in the Parish 
Room, on the Tuesday evenings in June and July. Papers were 
read on ‘‘ The Poetry of Coleridge,” ‘‘ Charles Lamb,” ‘‘ The 
Realm of Titania,” ‘‘ Matthew Arnold,” ‘‘ George Eliot,” 
“¢ Shakespere’s Aechard //.,” and ‘* Carlyle’s Heroes.” OnJune 
20, a small party of students joined the Gresham College Centre 
in a very successful visit to Cambridge. On July 7, a Garden 
Party in the Rectory Gardens brought together a large number of 
students. The Geology and Astronomy Circles had provided 
exhibits in the Parish Room; that of the former was reinforced 
by a magnificent series of photographs lent by the authori- 
ties of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. Two rambles were 
arranged during July by the Students’ Committee in Epping 
Forest and St. Paul’s Cray. 

In the previous year three friends had given us a Scholarship 
for the Oxford Summer Meeting. Last Session we determined 
to make an effort to help ourselves. Sufficient money was con- 
tributed by students to a Scholarship Fund to enable us to 
send Miss O’Brien to Cambridge, where she stayed for the full 
month. We are now hard at work making ready for the 
coming Session. We are arranging for three full courses on 
History, Geology, and Economics, and we are encouraged by 
the spirit shown amongst our students to believe that the sup- 
plementary work of Circles and Classes will show during the 
winter a great gain in thoroughness. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Tees SE 
Shakspere and his Predecessors. 
Boas, M.A. 6s. (John Murray.) 

This addition to the series of University Extension Manuals is 
in every way worthy of its companions, better than some of them, 
and to be commended to Extension students. It is difficult, 
however, to review a review; especially when the reviewed re- 
viewer is fairly orthodox, and stands by the accepted criticisms 
of previous writers. But it is something to have these gathered 
together in accessible form. Of making of many books there is 
no end, and commentators are not only a weariness, but an 
impossible multitude for ordinary readers to encounter. So 
the help of Mr. Boas is to be gladly accepted, if only people will 
remember that an excellent 7ésawé of criticisms, and original 
criticism thrown in, do not do away with the necessity of reading 
the poet himself and his predecessors. 

It is the privilege of a reviewer to find fault, and we admit to 
a feeling of distress at seeing the well-known plays attributed to 
““Shakspere.”” The name on the title-page of the First Folio of 
1623 is ‘‘Shakespeare.” That he ever spelt his own name 
‘*Shakspere ” depends, we believe, on an uncertain inference 
from a doubtfully deciphered signature. Besides, if he was like 
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his contemporaries, he spelt very badly. Thirty-nine different 
spellings of his name have been collected, and we expect to see 
“*Chacsper” and ‘‘Shaxberd” allowed their innings soon— 
unless indeed the whole credit of the plays be ascribed to 
Viscount St. Albans. The comedies of Poquelin and the works 
of Arouet are to be found in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
But outside Great Russell Street neighbourhood it is the work of 
Moliére, of Voltaire, and of Shakespeare that enjoys literary 
immortality. Ben Jonson and Milton youch for the last—or 
perhaps Benjamin Johnstone will be preferred as a witness. 

Not without a shock, too, did we find some of—we will say 
the Immortal Bard’s—plays described as ‘* Problem Plays.” 
No doubt it is a problem what they mean; but the name has 
other associations. It recalls the modern scenes through which 
an audience, which in defiance of grammar calls itself cultured, 
is dragged by bewildered actors, amid the ruins of half the com- 
mandments and of all the probabilities. J/easere for Measure 
is not quite like this, whatever it may be. 

On minor points, of course, no two writers are certain to agree. 
Is Mr. Boas right when, speaking of JZacdeth, he tells us that 
the declaration of the Witches leaves Banquo ‘* quite unmoved ” ? 
On the night of Duncan’s murder Banquo tells us that he had 
dreamed of the weird sisters, and he says— 

“* Merciful powers, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that Nature 

Gives way to in repose!” 
He is not a victim to temptation, but he is not unmoved. Why, 
too, does he remain with Macbeth, whom he knows to be a 
murderer, instead of supporting the sons of Duncan, except on 
the supposition that the succession of his house is more likely to 
be furthered thereby ? 

But these matters are small. A more general and serious 
accusation which a lecturer might bring against Mr. Boas is that 
he telis the students so much which the lecturer would like to 
tell them himself. He will spoil their market, and his own— or 
at least he would do so if the intelligence of readers, and their 
diligence, were often equal to their opportunities. 

H. E. M. 


Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 
By SirJ. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 5s. 
(Macmillan and Co.—Eversley Series. ) 

The last published work of Sir John Seeley is by no means 
the least striking or the least brilliant. It is hardly likely that 
these lectures on Political Science will rival the popularity of 
The Expansion of England, or even of The Growth of British 
Policy; but in lucidity of expression, in felicity of illustration, in 
philosophical acumen and historical grasp, they are assuredly 
inferior to neither. We should be disposed indeed to affirm that 
among scholars they will distinctly enhance Professor Seeley’s 
great reputation ; and we can only express a fervent hope that 
Dr. Henry Sidgwick and Professor Prothero will find among the 
note-books of their late colleague more work of the same high 
quality which they may feel justified in giving to the world. 

The lectures under review deal with one topic only—the 
classification of states; but they serve to illustrate with ad- 
mirable force the methods and convictions of the late Professor. 
As Dr. Sidgwick tells us in his interesting preface, there was no 
conviction more deeply or permanently rooted in Seeley’s mind 
than the two-sided doctrine which these lectures enforce :— 
(i) that the right method of studying political science is an essen- 
tially historical method, and (ii) that the right method of studying 
history is to study it as material for political science. This 
method is here applied to the classification of states, and it 
yields exceedingly valuable results. Rejecting as inadequate 
the Aristotelian classification, Seeley finds a fresh basis in (i) the 
binding-motive of states, as, for example, kindred, religion, or 
political utility ; (ii) the relative prominence of central and local 
government ; (ili) the degree and the kind of ‘‘ liberty” enjoyed 
by the subjects. Of ‘‘ liberty” and the perversions of the term 
Seeley has much to say that is valuable and pertinent. Inci- 
dentally he enforces the important truth of the velatewity of 
the conclusions of political science, shewing for example that 
“*liberty” (which he defines as the negation of governmental 
control) may be good or bad, valuable or noxious, according to 
the circumstances. He is especially, and not unwarrantably, 
severe upon the dogmatists who forget that the excellence 
or viciousness of a particular form of government cannot 
be determined without a knowledge of the conditions under 
which it is to be tried. Professor Seeley has emphasised the 
point before ; would that he were with us to preach again upon 
the familiar but perennially instructive text. 

The second course of lectures contained in the volume before 
us is occupied mainly with a brilliant commentary upon English 
constitutional development during the last three centuries. The 
point upon which he lays most stress is the importance of the 


possession of a ‘* Government-making organ.” This organ was, 
he affirms, acquired in England at the time of the Revolution of 
1688. Since then the main function of Parliament has gradually 
come to be the making and unmaking of Governments. We 
have no space to follow in detail Professor Seeley’s ingenious 
presentation and development of this thesis ; we can only com- 
mend the whole work most heartily to the attention of students 
of all classes. M. 


The Worship of the Romans, Viewed in Relation to 
the Roman Temperament. By FRANK GRANGER, 
D.Lit., Professor in University College, Nottingham. 6s. 
(Methuen and Co.) 

Professor Granger has done well to put into a convenient form 
this account of Roman ritual and belief, which he has worked 
out in its relation to the religions of other countries and epochs. 
Books like Mr. Frazer’s Gof/den Bough or Professor Robertson 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites lie too much off the track of the 
ordinary classical student to afford him much assistance, and he 
is apt consequently to criticise the religions of Greece and Rome 
—if he criticises them at all—solely from the standpoint of 
modern civilisation, taking away an impression of little but 
meaningless childishness and cruelty. In this book he will get 
light thrown on many dark places in his readings, and discover 
that the beliefs in dreams, and magic, and strange institutions 
like the priesthood of Aricia and the sacrifice of the October 
Horse, have analogies elsewhere, and did not exist without some 
connection, however vague, with a general theory of the universe. 
While drawing on the great stores of custom and _ tradition 
which researches in this field have accumulated, Professor 
Granger has kept his eyes open to what is going on around him, 
and adds many instances from his own reading and experience. 
It is well to remember, however, that the study of Comparative 
Religion is so largely based on conjecture that one should be 
doubly careful not to advance hypotheses without good reason. 
It seems hardly worth while to frame elaborate theories about 
Manlius as Flamen of Jupiter, or on practically no evidence to 
represent Mark Antony masquerading as Faunus, when he 
offered the crown to Caesar. It could be wished, too, that the 
references were arranged on a more complete and consistent 
method. EDWARD FIDDES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HUDSON SHAW IN AMERICA. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—In the Oxford ‘‘ Official Announcements ” in 
the July number allusion is made to the success of the class-work 
in America, and to Mr. Hudson Shaw’s report of the steady 
growth of the ‘‘ true s¢déent” and the apparent absence of paper- 
work. This strikes your Oxford correspondent as ‘‘a suggestive 
and peculiar feature of the work in America,” and he wishes to 
know ‘‘how it is done.” I have been asked to give you some 
explanation, and in the first place will say it is not done! We 
do keep our paper- and class-work together, but this winter, in 
consequence of Mr. Shaw’s ill-health and incessant duties, we 
were forced to relieve him of some responsibilities. He gave 
great attention to his classes, took the examination papers and 
Prize Essays, but no papers during the lecture courses. But I 
think all the private associations of students made paper-work an 
important part of their system. In my own Centre, where the 
membership, as represented by ticket-holders, is over four hun- 
dred, we had two classes in addition to the one conducted by 
Mr. Shaw after the lecture. In the one held fortnightly we had one 
paper, at one meeting three, and in the weekly class two at least. 
These missed the lecturer’s criticism, but they kept up the ‘‘ paper- 
habit,” and represented the students’ work. We had no alter- 
native. Mr. Shaw had the usual number of hours in his day, an 
unusual demand upon them, and less than his ordinary strength ; 
and we were forced to relieve him in some manner. He, there- 
fore, did not take papers in his class, but our Centre took pains 
to have them in our students’ meetings ; as, I think, all others 
did. 

The work in America must diverge from English lines in some 
respects, because conditions are different ; but I do not believe 
we shall ever ‘‘experiment” on the permanent separation of 
class- and paper-work ; we consider the union of the two a fore- 
gone conclusion if the development of the student is the object of 
University Extension. 

Yours faithfully, 
LouIsE STOCKTON, 
President, West Philadelphia Centre. 


Cambridge, August 24, 1896. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


[Adl lectures are at forinightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 
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OoxX FiOrheD: 


Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


courses of 12 lectures only.| 


Certificates are awarded on 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. | etre (or Half 
in Course. egins Course) 
| ends. 
| 
Reading, University Ex- 12 | French Revolution .| W. M. CHILps, M.A. ...)' Th. Sept. 24in Wee. a 
tension Coll. (evg., wkly.) | | 
of aa (att... wkive) 12 The English in America, 1497-1783, W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....| F2 Sept. 25° |) Deenrs 
Altrincham (evening) 6 | The Reformation to the Revolution Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A.| F. Oct. 1 Dec. 10 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Mediaeval England : a _ .| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Carlisle (afternoon)... 6 | The Reformation to the Rev olution s 5 | T. Sept. rae Dec..8 
Cheetham Hill (evening) 6 Puritan Revolution i 5 leben Octane Dec 11 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 | The Reformation to the Revolution me a wl Th. Oct. 19) Deere 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 | History of Florence * 33 + Ma Oct 5. Dec. 14 
Cockermouth (evening) 6 | Making of England NS 5 ..'| T. Sept. 29 = Decns 
Coventry (evening) ... 6 Age of Elizabeth ... - . Selle Ocho Dec. 15 
Gloucester (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Rev olution Ay re +. .| Mi OCt. 35.0 | obese 
Keswick (evening) ... 6 Mediaeval England ie x -.+| M. Oct. 12) |ebecwonr 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 History of Florence 66 an vr Le Octo Dec. 15 
Malvern (afternoon)... 6 | History of Venice ... 5 ¥ |W, Oct 7 Dec 16 
Malvern (evening) 6 Making of England sa - «| We Oct. 7 | Decwre 
+Bath (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth J. A. R. Marriott, M.A.) Th. Oct.8 | Dec. 17 
+Bath (evening) bis 12 Age of Elizabeth ... is - .| Th. Oct.8 | Dec. 17 
Bakewell (evening) ... 6 Europe since Waterloo i, As Th. Oct: + | Deeere 
Buxton (evening) ... 6 English Colonies ... an “ | W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Matlock (afternoon) n5|| 6 English Novelists ... 5 ; ‘ Th. Oct. I Dec. 10 
Barnsley (evening) ... ral 6 Tenny son F. S. Boas, M.A T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) ... Al 6 Great Epics of Europe . 3 aad Th. Oct. '8\- iDecwrs 
Canterbury (afternoon) z 6 Shakespeare a 55 3 - Dh. OGt. 1 Wecaie 
Lincoln (evening) 5) 6 Tennyson ... rs ; ..| W. Sept. 30| Dec. 9 
Maidstone (afternoon) 6 Browning ... es es elt OCtao Dec. 15 
Maidstone (evening) 6 Browning : i e Ey Oc 6 Dec. 15 
Settle (evening) : aot 6 Shakespeare ae el. Octg Dec. 18 
Southampton (afternoon) stl 6 | Browning - 3 Sl Es Octa2 Dec. I1 
+Southampton (evening) .... 6 or 12 | Elizabethan Literature 5h An see) Ee eOGL. 2 Dec. IT 
Burgess Hill (afternoon) 6 | Age of Elizabeth el GR AMALTET. BlA: Sa Octas Dec. 12 
Hyde (evening) : 6 Shakespeare .., Rev. J. G. BAILEY, M.A.,LLD.| M. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Rochdale (afternoon) 6 | Tennyson ... a ae ...| W. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
+West Brighton (after noon) 12 | Elizabethan Writers = 7 ser |) Bs OGteg Dec. 18 
+Bedford (evening) ... 12 | Renaissance in Italy and England | E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B.A.| F. Sept. 25 | Dec. 4 
t+tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 | The Reformation Epoch . . ‘a nl he Oct¥s Dec. 15 
Bournemouth (evening) ... 6 | Fall of Napoleon ... - 7 | Me @ctars Dec. 14 
tCheltenham (evening) 12 The Stuart Period.. 5 - .| W. Sept. 30| Dec. 9 
Devizes (evening) ... oe 6 | Puritan Revolution — so s | T. Sept. 29°) Deen 
tFolkestone (afternoon) 12 | Renaissance in Italy and England - a ..| M. ce 28 | Dec. 7 
Hebden Bridge (evening) . . 6 | Social and Industrial Questions A os ae Oct. Dec. 12 
since 1789 
tNewport, I.W. (evening).. 12 Literature of the 18th Century “ : | W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) ee ie | Shakespeare it : 5) 55 vee] Ss WEPts 2OM eet 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 | Age of ‘Elizabeth ... - i? tie] Lb. Oct. cin mDeGmiy 
St. Helens ( (evening) 6 | Pitt, Wellington, and Peel. af 33 é<| Ch, Oct. 1 eecura 
Sale (evening) ; 6 | Making of England, ea tras a ue “a | F. Oct. 2 Dec. 11 
Sandown (afternoon) al 6 Shakespeare Y 5 a al We Octery Dec. 16 
ites ERE) sa 6 | Expansion of England oh As : - T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 | Eighteenth Century. a .| Th. Oct. 8 | Deew17, 
Brighton (afternoon, w eekly) 6 The Parthenon Marbles ...| JANE i HARRISON, LL.D.| F. Oct. 2 Nov. 6 
Edgbaston (alter., weekly)... 6 The Parthenon Marbles ; Pe 53 .| Th. Oct. 8 | Nov. 12 
Rochester (evening, pica st 6 The Parthenon Marbles + ie he OCnnO Noy. 10 
+Dover (afternoon) 12 | Dante i ee .../Rev. P.H. Wicks STEED, M.A.| Th. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
Burton-on-Trent (ev ening) | 6 | Life of a Planet .| A. H. Fison, D.Sc. .| Fe Oct."9) - |, Decaas 
Eastbourne (afternoon) a 6 | Life of a Planet sg Re a Th Octet Dec. 10 
+Lewes (evening) xa oe | Magnets and Electro- Magnets $ +5 ...| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Peterborough (evening) _...| 6 Light PS “a - Jaber Oca 2 Dec. II 
Wakefield (evening) : 6 Life of a Planet a " | W.,Ock, 7 We Denia 
+West Brighton (evening) | hae Life of a Planet - - » | Ln. Oct. 15) Decura 
Worsley (evening) ... eel 6 | Life of a Planet | - Es | Th. Oct. $ | Dec 17 
St. Michael’s Hall, Kee 8 The Work of the Air | H. R. Mitt; D.Sey «| W.. Ochs 7) ipecenas 
Brighton (afternoon)| | 
Tikley (afternoon, weekly) .... 12 Evolution of Gothic Architecture | F. Bonp, M.A. ...| W. Sept. 30 | Dec. 16 
Ripon (afternoon) wd 6 Evolution of Gothic Architecture vt x ...| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Ripon (evening) 6 Evolution of Gothic Architecture ae Py .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Wells (evening) ; 6 | Shakespeare ..| R. W. BOND, M.A. | Th. Oct. 1 | Dec. 10 
Oxford (evening, weekly) g Principles of Political Obligation | B. BOSANQUET,M.A., LL.D. T. Oct. 20 | Dec. 8 
+Shanklin (evening). bee | Electricity Gy E. Curis, McA: toe Lh Oct pr eeec nt 
Ashton- -under-Lyne (even. 1.) 6 | English History, 1689—1783 W. G. DE Burcu, M.A...) T. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 


+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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| Course 
Centre. heoniees Subject of Course. Lecturer. rokel Gay | fee Eales 
in Course. Beate ours) 
ends. 
Birminghm., Severn Street 6 English History, 1689—1783 .| W. G. DE BurGu, B.A. ...) T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
(evening) 
Oldham “(evening) 6 The American Colonies to the rE + W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
War of Independence 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. hla ) 10 Expansion of England .| BA re ...| M. Oct. 5 Dec. 7 
+tReigate (afternoon)... } 12 Architecture .| A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Oct. 2 Dec. II 
Cirencester (evening) 6 Physiography | H. E. NIBLETT, B.A. .| M. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Lymington (afternoon) 6 Physiography | aa " oH Te Ook aG Dec. 15 
Pucklechurch (evening) 6 | Hygiene am - Re Di OctergejeDecs 22 
Moston (evening) 6 Shakespeare on ..| J. E. PHYTHIAN ..| &. Octo, |) Deanxd 
Neath (afternoon) 6 History of Painting A. Fler Octe2 Dec. II 
Neath (evening) 6 Shakespeare i A 35 Octs 2) 9 pdecwnt 
Swansea (afternoon)... 6 English Painters a .}Th. Oct. 1 | Dec. 10 
Swansea (evening) 6 Architecture in Relation to Eng- ; Ay .| Th. Oct. 2 | Dec..10 
lish History 
Wigan (afternoon) 6 Architecture in Relation to Eng- | F W. Sept Dec 2 
lish History 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Early 19th Century Literature...) Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| T. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Early 19th Century Literature 5, se ...| W. Sept. 30| Dec. 9 
Clevedon (evening) ... 6 Hygiene .| C. H. Wanbe, M.A. ...| W. Oct. 7. | Dec. 16 
Dorchester (evening) 6 English Poetry & Fiction since 1851 W. B. WorSFOLD, M.A....| M. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Bolton (afternoon) 6 The Crusades | H. BELLoc : ‘| Ths Oct..8 |, Dec. 17 
Bolton (evening) 6 French Revolution Ruth Oct s Dec. 17 
Bury (evening) 6 The Crusades be .|T. Oct.6 | Dec. 15 
Cheltenham (afternoon) : 6 French Revolution * a . ...| M. Sept. 28) Dee. 7 
Newport (Mon.) (evening)... 6 France and England: the Land BP .| Th. Oct. 15 | Not fixed 
and the People 
Otley (evening) 6 The Crusades a3 ...| M. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 
Reptonr (afternoon) 6 French Revolution a 1 Wi. Oct. 7 je Dec. 16 
Stafford (afternoon) .. 6 French Revolution rr aie Octo) mel Dec. 13 
Stratford-on-Avon (aftern. ) 6 French Revolution ae sa) .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Stratford-on-Avon (even.) 6 English History, late 18th and | 9 Dp Septn 29, | Wec.e 
early 19th Centuries | 
Weston-super-Mare (even. ) 6 French Revolution a W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
+Oxford (afternoon) ... 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors Septal ta TOV SeLincourt, B. A. 1 We Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Midhurst (afternoon, weekly) 6 Great Men of the Tudor Period .... G. W. Powers, M. Amul S. Oct are Dec. 5 
Bridport (evening) cae 6 Evolution of Backboned Animals | W. GARSTANG, M.A, eT Oki Dec. 15 
Winslow (evening) ... 6 Evolution of Backboned Animals PP 7 srs, Oct. yaa Wee. ra: 
Ashbourne (evening) 6 Social Utopias ...| J. As Stmon, B.A. | Th. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
Lent Term, 1897. 
All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated, Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 
| No. of | Course 
Centre. Lectures | Subject of Courses. | Lecturer. Nee | cure’ 
| in Course. | | poche | ; 
= | 
Reading, University Ex- 6 Not fixed | Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
tension College (evening) 
Banbury (evening) 6 History of Florence | Sp a orp em) an. 2) wie pr. 0 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Not fixed A FS x Laan. 19 Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 History of Florence Bea FA as ...| Th. Jan. 21 | “Apr. 1 
Leamington (evening) 6 Not fixed a 5a ...| Not fixed Not fixed. 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Not fixed - “3 ...| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Lincoln (evening) 6 Not fixed 5 5 ...| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) 6 Making of England Bh 35 .| W. Jan. 20 |} Mar. 31 
+Bath (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth cali eeAe Re Marriott, M.A.| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
+Bath (evening) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... Ag a | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
*Ludlow (evening) of 6 English in India Be mn x | Th. Jan. 21] Apr. 1 
*Eastbourne (aft., weekly)... 12 Browning | F. S. Boas, M.A.. | Not fixed |Not fixed 
“+Southampton (evening) .. 12 Elizabethan Tonemature a | F. not fixed |Not fixed 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 Elizabethan Writers | Rev. J. 'G. BAILEY, LL.D.| F. Jan. 29 Apr. 9 
+Bedford (evening) . 12 Renaissance in Italy and England | E. Los. HORSBURGH, B.A.| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Reformation Epoch | . x | T. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Shakespeare’s Historical Plays a *; 3 M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Not fixed - i | W. Jan, 20 | Mar. 31 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Not fixed s a : | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
+Cheltenham (evening) 12 Stuart Period - Ae | W. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 Renaissance in Italy and England “A a ...| M. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Spanish Armada to Puritan’s Emi- A ae ...| M. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
gration 
+Newport, I.W. (evening). 12 Literature of the 18th Century i 5 Ps Jan.i22° |) Apre2 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare ae see “ Ae | S. Jan. 30 Apr. 10 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... 5 3 i Ay Jan. 21 | Apr. I 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Eighteenth Seay 5 | Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 12 Dante _.[Rev. P. HL. WICKSTEED, M.A. TW. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 


LY ane not yet compl 


eted. 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued, 
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No. of | Course 

Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. CR ponres 

in Course. | begins. * 

+Dover (afternoon) ... ed 12 | Dante $ ..|Rev. P.H. WICKSTEED,M.A.| Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
t+Lewes (evening)... ee 12 The Electric Current A. H. Fison, D.Sc. | F.. Jan.-22 WieA pres 
Ryde (evening) Ls SA 6 Not fixed 45 é, .. Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Sandown (afternoon) ih 6 Astronomy .. ae - _ | F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
+Shanklin (evening)... mi 12 Magnets and Electro- Magnets oie A of | F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
Stroud (evening, weekly) ... 12 Astronomy .. ; ¥ ae " “|W. Jan. 20 | Apr. 7 
+West Brighton (evening).. 12 TherSun and Stars. - ‘ ...| Th. Jan. re Apmis 
Gloucester (evening) 2 6 History of English Handicraft C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. ...| M. Jan. 25 | April 5 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Architecture 5 F. Bonb, M.A. won| W., Jan.) 27) eis 
Hereford (evening) ... 6 Architecture >» » ..| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Leominster (evening) 6 Architecture ” ” ...| L. Jan. 2600) eA piene 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Architecture A. MITCHELL, F.R.LB.A.| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 2 

Huddersfield (evening) 6 British Colonies CyRIL RANSOME, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 14| Mar. 25 
tOxford (aftern on) ... : 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors .... E. DE SELINCOURT, B.A. | W. Jan. 27 | Ape 

| 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


Rearrangement of Table of Fees.—The Delegates 
announce that they have recently revised the table of Fees pay- 
able to the University in respect of University Extension lectures. 

Pages 41 and 42 of the Green File will now read as follows :— 

TABLE OF FEES.—I. SInGLE CoursEs. 

Fee payable to the University for courses of afternoon or even- 
ing lectures, including lectures, classes, loan of travelling library, 
sixty copies of printed syllabus, examination (entrance to which 
is optional and open to men and women) of twenty-one candi- 
dates, certificates or printed lists, and prize; but exclusive of 
lecturer’s railway expenses (2nd class) and local expenses of room- 
rent and advertisement :— 


Staff-Lecturers. 
Course of 6 lectures and classes 430 fo) 
”? i) ” » ” ies BOC 38 I2 0 
” 10 » ” ” oa a0 46 I2 0 
5 12, 5 A ue Bee 54 1250 
” 24 sy » >» ae wy LO2 T2 0 
Lecturers, Class A. 
Course of 6 lectures and classes Nines 
A 8 = oe = e Mes 20512 oO 
s 10 56 - 55 =P ae Bios) 
ry) 12 ce) 9 ” toe one 42 12 0 
a 24 7 fonts * 6) 


In case no Be uananod is required on . the course, two guineas 
is deducted from each of the above charges. 


Lecturers, Class B. 
Course of 6 lectures and classes 415 15 0 
12. Sos et wis ini 16) 
99 24 > be) ” 45 15 1°) 


2. REPEATED COURSES. 

Fee payable to the University for a ‘‘repeated course” of 
lectures, z.¢., when a lecturer delivers a double course in the 
same town (one lecture in the afternoon and one in the evening of 
the same day), including for each course one travelling library and 
sixty copies of syllabus, and examination of twenty-one candi- 
dates, &c., but exclusive of railway and local expenses :— 


Staff-Lecturers. 


Double course of 6 lectures and classes PEG Th iS) 
” ” 8 ” 9° 99 ei, 59 4 ie) 
99 9 fe) be] ” >] e5 71 4 ie) 
39 PB] 12 3) > ” EMM 83 4 te] 
9 ”? 24 oe] ” be) 155 4 1) 


Lecturers, Class A. 


Double course of 6 lectures and classes 441 4 0 
” 33 8 3° 93 9 ‘eld 51 4 ce) 
a9 99 sce) 9 ” fe say 61 4 ie) 
99 ” 12 9 9 ”? eae Tp 4 ie) 

24 Sa sche Pe) 


If the subjects of the courses are the same, and only one 
examination is required for the two, two guineas less. 


Lecturers, Class B. 


Double course of 6 lectures and classes 424 4 0 
9 9 I 2 > ” 39 39 4 o 
9 93 2 3°) +E) be] hi! 69 4 ce) 


: (N.B.— No deduction is made where the examination is omitted 
in respect of courses delivered by lecturers in Class B. ) 


This rearrangement will apply to all lecturers in the former 
Class C., except Mr. Belloc and Mr. de Sélincourt, for whom 
arrangements have already been made under the old system. 


New Lecturer.—The Delegates have appointed the follow- 
ing :—Mr. J. A. Stmon, B.A., Wadham College, Lecturer in 
History. (Class B. under new scheme. ) 


University Extension College, Reading.—The award- 
ing Examiners in the Agricultural Examinations held under the 
authority of the Oxford and Reading Joint Committee have 
issued the following pass list :— 

Certificate in Agriculture.—Passed in Elementary Biology and 
Agriculture B: W. V. Judd. 


“Dairy Teachers’ Certificate. —Passed in all subjects: Miss 
S. A. Birch. Passed in all subjects except teaching : Miss Ada 
Lawrence. 


Diploma in Agriculture, First Year.—PYassed in all subjects : 
J. W. C. Brown, A. E. Davis, and Frank Pullen. Passed in 
Biology, Agriculture A, and Meteorology; R. V. Hoddinott. 
Passed in Agriculture A, and in Elementary Chemistry and 
Physics : Eric Dowson. 

Diploma in Agriculture, Second Year.—-Passed in all subjects : 
E. T. Brown, C. R. Powell, L. P. Richards, and C. W. Thorp. 
Passed in all subjects except book-keeping and land surveying : 
T. E. Gunter. 

The following were the Examiners : 
Profes-or A. H. Green, F.R.S., Mr. D. A. Gilchrist, B.Sc.; 
Professor J. W. Axe, Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc., Mr. H. N.. 
Dickson, Mr. E. P. Squarey, Mr. W. Garstang, M.A., Dr. 
Voelcker, M.A., and Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A. 


Mr. W. W. Fisher, M.A., 


Summer Meeting, 1897.--The eighth Summer Meeting 
will be held at Oxford in August, 1897. The Meeting will be 
open to University Extension and other students, and will as 
usual be divided into two parts. 

The main subjects of study will be as follows :— 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Epoch of Revolution, 1789—1848. [These courses will 
be in sequence to those delivered at the Summer Meet- 
ings, 1891-95, but they will be so arranged as to be 
available for those who have not been present in pre- 
vious years. ] 

Il. Zhe Science of the Period. 

. The Original Authorities for the History of the French 
Revolution. [This class will be specially adapted for 
advanced students. ] 

IV. The History and Theory of Education ; with special 

reference to Child- Psychology. 
V. The English Language. [This class is instituted to meet 
the wishes of foreign students attending the Meeting. ] 

VI. Greek, Latii, Architecture, Economics. 

A Guide to Preparative Reading will be published in the 
University Extension Journal for January, 1897. 

The full Programme will be ready about Easter ; but particu- 
lars of arrangements concluded will be announced from time to 
time in the Journal. 

All information as to tickets, accommodation, &c., may be 
obtained from J. A. R. Marriott, Esq., M.A., Examination 
Schools, Oxford. 


October, 1896.] 
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Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[AU lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at 


No. of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. 
in Course. 

Nottingham Univ. Coll.(e.)) 12 English History, 1603 to 1658 
Leicester (evening) mae Awe Dante x 
Portsmouth (afternoon) 12 Plants : their Structure and their Habits... 
Portsmouth (evening) 12 Plants : their Structure and their Habits... 
York (afternoon) J 12 The French Revolution 
York (evening) > 12 Socrates and his Times 
Scarborough (afternoon) 12 The Age of Elizabeth 
Darlington (evening) sfy| The Age of Elizabeth 
Pontefract (evening) up| Bib The Age of Elizabeth 
Exeter (afternoon) ... - 12 Aspects of Plant Life 
Exeter (evening) I2 Aspects of Plant Life 
Horsham (afternoon) 12 Aspects of Animal Life 
Horsham (evening) ... 12 Aspects of Animal Life 
Torquay (afternoon)... 12 Goethe and his Times 
Exeter (afternoon) 12 Goethe and his Times 
Hertford (afternoon) 12 Roman Empire : 
Colchester (afternoon) He) The Growth of our Colonial ‘Empire 
Colchester (evening) 12 The Growth of our Colonial Empire 
Cambridge (evening) 12 The Growth of our Colonial Empire 
Norwich (morning) . 12 The Florentine Commonwealth 
Sunderland (ev ening) ; 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even. | 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist 
Hull (evening) saa ae 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist : 
Thorney (evening) ... el I2 The Story of our Continents and Oceans... 
Ipswich (afternoon) ... Ta) oe ae The Story of our Continents and Oceans... 
Ipswich (evening) 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans... 
Hastings (afternoon) 12 Social Life and Art in Ancient Greece 
Derby (evening) 12 Shakespeare’s Historical ee 
Newark (evening) S 12 Darwinism ; ir 
Plymouth (afternoon) eal T 2 Dante 
Plymouth (evening)... eile Be Shakespeare 
Teignmouth (evening) 12 Physical Geography (Course TO id 
Alnwick (evening) I2 Political Economy . ae eae 
Aylesbury (evening) 12 Zoology 


least twelve lectures.] 


Lecturer. 


; eae Grant, M.A. 


inc eo 


a E. SYMEs, M.A. .. 
P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. (Lond. ) 
F, W. KEEBLE, B.A. * 


” be] 


2? 39 


” 92 


3” ” 
H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A 
” be) 


” 99 


. W. Heapiam, M.A. 


be) > 


i Boyp- CARPENTER, M.A. 


” %? 


W. "BENTINCK SMITH, B.A. 


2 


By, GARWoob, M.A. 


> 


+i) 


” 


O. SEAMAN, M.A. .. 
MALDEN, M.A. 
E. A. PARKYN, M.A. 

E. G. GARDNER, M.A. 


A. WW. CLAyDE N, ] x A. . 
H. S. MuNDAHL, B.A., LL. B. 
|W. GARSTANG, M, A. “(Oxon, ) 


iB Co ourses of 
Southport 6 
Rawdon 6 
Wisbech 6 


SZ 


(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 


lectures, 


Vi ihleees weekly or fortnightly, 


without cen ertaficate Sal 


The Liberation of Mea 
The Senses ... 
Rulers of India 


I H. Rose, M.A. 


E. A. PARKYN, M.A. és 
1 Fl le Boyr CARPENTER, M.A. 


MMe 
F. Sept. 25 


ch  OCE, 2 


bJih Meg Octa2 
..| M. Sept. 28 


| M. Sept. 28 
-, Tu. Sept. 29 
| W. Sept. 30 
| Th. Oct. 
Tu. Sept. 29 
..| Tu. Sept. 29 
| W. Oct. 7 
|W. Oct. 7 
| Th. Sept. 24 


ae Sept. 25 


| Tu. Sept. 29 
M. Sept. 21 
M. Sept. 21 
| Tu. Sept. 29 
S. Sept. 26 


..| M. Ockcs 


| Th. Oct. I 


mil hey Depts 25 
| Lu Oct. 6 
sy Eby Octs 1 
thc. F 
.| Se Sept. 26 


.| Th. Sept. 24 
(eben OCEaT 


- M. Sept. 28 
..| M. Sept. 28 


Th. 
M. Oct. 5 
W. Sept. 30 


.| M. Sept. 28 


. Oct 2 
SP ESE pt 25 


Note.—All information as to the aeedeeeents of Courses, Fees, &c., can be ateined oa ihe 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Sessional Certificates.—The following students 
obtained Sessional Certificates during the Session 1895-6. 
hoped that the list of those among them who have received 
Honours Sessional Certificates may be published in the November 


have 
It is 


Litten, John H. 


number of the Unzverstty Extension Journal :—- 


CAMBRIDGE.—Chemistry ; 
Chambers, Helen 
Dixon, Edith 
Fleet, Harry 
Howard, Edith M. 


CAMBRIDGE.—J/rdustrial Revolution ; 
G. Armitage Smith, M.A. 
Harvey, Edith M. 
Huckle, George J. 
Jackson, Edith 
Jolly, Edith A. 
Ross, Joseph 
Winch, Alfred C. 
Wonfor, Ebenezer 


Bailey, Mary E. 
Bird, Frederick H. 
Cox, May F. 
Dickerson, Alice M. 
Dockerill, William H. 
Fitzgerald, Percy C. 
Hancock, Florence M. 
Hargood, Mary E. 
EXETER.—Physical Geography 
Andrew, Edith 
Aviolet, Edith H. 
Aviolet, William T. 
Cheesman, John K. 


Finch, 


D. Carnegie, M.A. 
Julian, Julian 

Lynch, Richard I. 
Peck, Ernest S. 


J. 


A W. Clayden, M.A. 
Biekhale Emma J. 
Florence 

Horne, Arthur S 

James, Mary E. 


Brice, Annie 


Daw, Agnes 


H. Rose, M.A., and Freeman, Dora 


Belt, George E. 
Carlill, John A. 


Hart, Mary 
Keer, Mary M. 


Mackie, Nathan A. 
Norrington, Mary 
EXETER.—Greek Art and History ; 
Bennett, Chloe E. C. 
Brock, Caroline E. 
Chambers-Hodgetts, M. Mabel Montgomery, Jessie D. 


HuLuL.—Literature and Econozitics ; 


Daniels, Gordon B. 
Gostick, M. A. Lois 


Saunders, Clarissa 


Vavasor, Ernest 
O. Seaman, 
A. J. Grant, M.A. 
Havill, Helen A. 
Landon, Cicely 
Landon, Joan 


Rowe, Katie 
Wood, Dorothy C. 
H. 
BsAN oleae. 
Nicholson, Samuel 
Sheckell, Jessie I. 
Sheckell, 
Smith, Ethel G. 
Smith, James W. 
Thorp, Ethel M. 


S. 


Saunders, Emmeline S. 


M.A., and 


S. Mundahl, 


Minnie A. 


LEICESTER.—LZngland and the Reformation and Shakespeare's 


Dalton, Ruth 


Listorical Plays ; 
Adcock, Thomas 


Davis, Florence M. 
Edmonds, Edith M. 


A.J. Grant, M.A.,and H. E. Malden, M.A. 


Green, Catharine G. 


Green, Emily T. 
Viccars, Lucy 
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NorwicuH.— Zhe English Citizen ; T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. 
Sewell, M. Grace 
Norwicu.—Great English Rulers ; T. J. Lawrence, M.A. 
Adcock, Harold R. Marston, Amelia 
Blackburn, G. Frederick Maude, Alice 
Cracknell, Nancy Oxbury, Frederick T. 
Drake, Herbert G. Rogers, Kate E. 
Easter, William C. Smith, Harold E. 
Freeman, Robert H. Summerscales, Clara 
Hansell, Frederick J. Tall, Mabel 
Harwood, Edith Teviotdale, Clementina J. 
Tipper, Arden White, Alfred J. 
Lister, Banyard Woods, John H. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Shakespeare ; H. E. Malden, M.A., and 
E. G. Gardner, M.A. 
Cootes, Nellie Foran, Charles 
Ellis, Rose Foran, Emily 
Fisher, J. Herbert Gruzelier, Mary E. 
SUNDERLAND.—Studies in English Prose Literature; E. J. 
Mathew, M.A., LL.B., and H. S. Mundahl, B.A., LL.B. 
Brennan, Florence M. Newby, Grace 
‘Cowan, Kate Potts, Annie 
Graham, Alfred E. Robson, Mary 
ToORQUAY.—Gyreek Art and History ; O. Seaman, M.A., and 
A. J. Grant, M.A. 
Reade, Thomas G. 


Alternative Scheme for the Sessional Certificate, 
Colchester.—The following students obtained Sessional Certifi- 
cates by passing in the Greek History paper of the Higher Local 
Examination, after carrying out a course of study under the 
direction of Mr. A. J. Grant :— 

*Austin, &. 1. P. 
Bedweil, E. 
Grubb, K. 


Marriage, E. T. 
*Turner, V. 
* Distinguished in the Examination. 


A Pamphlet, containing full particulars as to the Cambridge 
Local Lectures, with an introduction and historical list of lec- 
turers, has been prepared, and may be obtained, price 6d. post 
free, on application to Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


III. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


{Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given ts that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thety discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses will be sent on application to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, £.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) The Geography of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa 
(Part I.); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Oct. 5 
(no lecture on Nov. 9). 5s.* 
(2) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern His- 
tory (Part I.) ; A.J. Grant, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct.9. 5s.* 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 77 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any ond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

(N.B.—Jn the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 


Anerley (Lecture [all, Jasmine Grove)—The Ancient Archi- 
tecture of England; ¥. Bond, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). Oct. 5. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)—7he Making of 
the European Nations, 1830—1880; J. V1. Rose, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 8. 15s. (two of a family, 20s. ; 
three, 25s.)—7s. 6d. 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 8. 4s. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, S.E.)—Animal 
and Vegetable Life ; H. de Havilland, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Octmsenis: 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 
lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday,7.30. Oct. 2. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part I.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Oct. 6. 5s.—3s. 

Bishopsgate (Institute, Bishopsgate Without, E.C.)—Sacéal 
and Industrial England since 1750; J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Thursday, 7. Oct. 8. 2s. 6d. 

Bloomsbury (53, Bedford Square)—Z7he Theory of Earning 
and Spending (Part II.); Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Monday, 3. Oct. 12. 10s. 6d. 

Brixton (Raleigh College [all)—Character Studies in Shake- 
speare ; Professor W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Art and Social Life 
in Ancient Greece ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. 
Oct. 6. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.; annual subscribers 
of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—7s. 6d. 

(2) Plant Life (Part Il.) ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Tues- 
day, 8. Oct. 6. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.; annual 
subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—3s. 9d. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall)—7ke Highteenth Century and the Ex- 
pansion of England; H. E. Malden, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct.s2= 9 "os: od. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Wordsworth ; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Oct. 13. 20s.—1Oos. 

(2) The Geology of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C. )— 
(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 1. 
3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 


(2) Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. . 


Oct. 6. 7s.—5s. 

Clerkenwell (Union Hall, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 
Road)—7he Earth and tts Luminaries ; F. Womack, 
M.B., BSc. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. Free. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—T7he Theory of Earning and Spending 
(Part I.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 12. 
15s. (annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each 
course)—Ios. 6d. 

Egham (Royal Holloway College)— Leaders in Modern English 
Prose (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. 
Och 5h.) 15s. 

Eltham (Public Hall, High Street)—Zzfe and tts Functions ; 
P. C. Mitchell, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). 
Oct. 5. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Epsom (Technical Institute)—(1) Great Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 3 (class 
at 2.30). Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. (subscribers of 21s. have two 
tickets admitting members of their household to both 
courses). 

(2) Work and Wages ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 
8.15 (class at 7.40). Oct. 6. Ios. 6d. (subscribers of 
21s. have two tickets admitting members of their house- 
hold to both courses)—2s. 6d. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)— W71/ in Relation to Conduct; 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 7. 2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Church Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)— 
The History of London ; T. F. Hobson, M.A. Monday, 8 
(class at 7.15). Oct. 5. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)—TYhe Expansion of 
Lngland (Part I.) ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.30 (class at 8). Oct. 7. 6s.—3s. (annual mem- 
bership, 21s.—12s. 6d.—7s. 6d.) 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—7he Expansion of Eng- 
Jand(PartI.) ; H.J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 8. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hackney (Girls’ Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Clapton)— 
The Earth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednesday, 8 (class 
at 7.30). Oct. 7. 5s. 6d.-—3s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Ravenscourt Gymnasium, Weltje Road)—7he 
Literature of the Cavaliers and the Puritans (11 lectures) ; 
F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
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Hampstead (1) (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— 
The Solar System; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 3. 
Oct. 6. 21Is.—1Ios. 6d. 

(2) Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill)—2vectrictty and tts 
Modern Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission Room, West Street)—ZAnglish Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Tuesday, 3.45. Oct. 6. 
15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Islington (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Boad, N.) 
—The Realm of Nature; H.R. Mill, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)— Zhe Age of the Tudors, 
the Renatssance, ana the Reformation (Part I.); C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Friday, 8. Oct.9. 5s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, High Street)— 7he H7s- 
tory of Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell. Thursday, 8.15. 
Oct. 15. Ios. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—TZhe Earth and its 
Luminartes ; F. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 7. 2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—Zhe Age of Byron and 
Wordsworth ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct 7. "ss. 

North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—Shakespeare’s English Historical Plays; H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct.6. 7s. 6d.—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—dAfedzaeval 
Architecture; F. Bond, M.A. Friday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 9. Ios. 6d.—5s. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
Dante ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 13. 
5s. —38.—2s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Shakespeare’s 

P Linglish Historical Plays ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 3.30. Oct. 7. 11s. (subscribers of 21s. have two 
tickets ; three of a family, 25s.). 

St. Luke’s (Board School, Bath Street, City Road, E.C.)— 
(1) Light and Colour ; J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Thurs- 
dayio.15. Oct. 8 Free: 

(2) Zhe Makers of Modern England in the 17th and 
rSth Centuries; C. E. Mallet, B.A. Saturday, 8.30. 
©ct, 10:0 Pree: 


St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
Tooley Street)— Zhe Chemistry of Arts and Manufactures 
(Parti. ); W.) 2. Bloxam, B.Sc. -Thursday,.8.. Oct. 8: 
Is. 6d.—Is. 

Sidcup (St. John’s Hall)—Phystcal Astronomy ; F. Womack, 
M.B., B.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct.2. Ios. (three of a house- 
hold, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 


South-west London Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea)—TZhe Structure of Modern Industry ; 
J. A. Hobson, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Streatham (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road, Streatham 
Hill)—Luglish Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1I. B.A. 
Wednesday, 4.30. Oct. 7. 12s. 6d. (three of a family, 
30s. )—6s. 3d. 

Tottenham (Reform Row Schoolroom, High Road)—7zhe 
Napoleonic Lia ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Friday, 3.30. Oct2. 
Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
The ‘‘itiad” ; Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 
5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28. Commercial Street, E. )—/ndus- 
trial Chemist: y ; John Wade, B.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 
5s.—Is. 

(3) Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—Zuro- 
pean Eistory after the Basel Treaties of 1795: 8S. R. 
Gardiner, LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.—Is. 

(4) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road, 
Poplar)— 7he Making and Sharing of Wealth ; A. Milnes, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 8). Oct. 7. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Afisstng 
Links tn the Chain of Life (Part I.); P.C. Mitchell, 
M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—Is. 

(6) Town Hall, Limehouse) — 7%e Realm of Nature ; 
H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—6d. 

University Hall—/de Bloomsbury. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—P/ant 
Life (Part I.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8.30 
(class at 7.45). Oct. 5. 5s. 

Watford (Public Library)—7he Homeric Age (12 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A.: Wednesday, 4.15. Sept. 30. 
12s. 6d. (subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each of the 
two Terms)—2s. 6d. 


Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) Zhe 
Age of Byron and Wordsworth ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Muesday, 3730; Oct: 6. ‘10s; (6d. 

(2) The Structure of Modern Industry ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Oct. 10. 55. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall)—Zvectricity and its Modern 
Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
dayiw See OCt5 met ree: 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Zhe Earth; F. W. 
Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—7Zhe Chemistry of Air, Fire, and 
Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Wednesday, 8. 
@Octn7.) ree: 

Weybridge (Village Hall)—Zhe Age of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, and Burke; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.15. Oct. 8. 18s.—5s. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—Arowning, Matthew Arnold, and 
Morris ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Oct. 14. 
10s.—5s. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall)—7he Expansion of England 
(Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8 (class at 
7.30.) Oct. 5. 3s. 6d.—tIs. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools)— Zhe Structure of Modern 
Industry ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Wednesday, $§. Oct.7. Is. 

(3) (Town Hall)—Zlectricity and its Modern Applica- 
tions (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Saturday, 8 (class 
at 7.30). Oct. 10. 3s. 6d.—Is. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 


Queen’s Park (Queen’s Park Institute, Harrow Road, W.)— 
Light and Colour ; A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. Saturday, 


SO Oc. TOE Tee. 
Shoreditch (Town Hall)—Aouwsehold Chemistry; Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. Friday, 8.30. Oct. 9. Free. 


Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, 5.E.)— 
Flousehold Chemistry ; Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Thurs- 
day oe300 Oct-.oe Pree, 

Wandsworth (Town Hall)—Aousehold Chemistry ; Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. Saturday, 8. Oct. 10. Free. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 

[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 
The date given ts that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 

Mansfield House (Canning Town, E.)—-/rdestrial Problems 

(5 lectures); J. A. Hobson, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 8. 
Free. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College (first and second years’ 
classes), Hampstead (first and second), and Richmond (first, 
second, and third); and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Mary- 
lebone. Full particulars may-be had of the Secretaries of the 
respective Centres. 


Scholarships at London School of Economics.—The 
Scholarships offered by the Council of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science to the Council of the London 
Society, for tenure by students attending their classes in Eco- 
nomics, have been awarded to Mr. EpGar G. BEck, of the 
Birkbeck Institution Centre, and Mr. HENRY PARTRIDGE, of 
the City of London College Centre. These Scholarships entitle 
the holders to three years’ free training at the School. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Michaelmas 
Term, to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

As a rule, no student will be considered eligible for this prize 
who shall have won it in a previous Term. 
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IV. VICTORIA. 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination in connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty- -four lectures, 1s accepted 
by the Educ ation Department in liew of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 

Doncaster ( = 
(Details not fixed.) 

Halifax (Literary and Philosophical Society)—/P/ants and their 
Environmenis, 12; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 7.30. 
Sept. 24. 

Harrogate (Church Institute)—Contrivance in Nature, 10; 
Prof. Miall, F.R.S. Monday, weekly, 7.45 (class at 
6.45). Sept. 28. 

Manchester (1) (Owens College)— 

the Later Middle Ages, 10; 

weekly, 3 3.300 OCie 7. 

(2) (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre)—Znglish History, 24 ; 

Prof. Tout. Monday, weekly, 5. Probably Oct. 5. 

(1) (Industrial Co-operative Society’s Centre ; People’s 
Hall, Albion Street)—Chemzstry of Common Things, 10 ; 
Dr. Cohen. 

(2) (Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education Centre ; 
Chemistry Theatre, Yorkshire College)—Dante (second 
course), 12; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 
weekly, 4 (class at 2.45). Sept. 30. 

*Oldham (Papil- -Teachers’ Centre, Gchiod! Board Offices)— 
English History, 24; Prof. Tout. Details not settled. 
First lecture early in Oct. 

+Stockport (ei peeie® School)—Znglish Social Life aud Art, 
1215—1485,9; J. E. Phythian ‘and J. W. Graham, M. A. 
Thursday, te. Oct. 8. 

Warrington Training College—(1) 7he Pormation of Char- 
acter, 12; Prof. MacCunn, M.A. Monday, weekly, 5. 
Oct. 

(2) Shakespeare and Tennyson, 12; Prof. Raleigh, M.A. 
Monday, weekly, 5. Oct. 5. 
* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 
+ Conclusion of Pupil-teachers’ courses begun last Session. 


Photography ; H. Ingle, F.C.S. 


English Religious Life in 
Prof. Tout. Wednesday, 


Leeds 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire.+ 
Beverley (Corn Exchange)—Principles of Horticulture, 10 ; 


Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 8. Oct. 7. 
aaa ( )\—Sozls and their ae: 10; 
Clark. Saturday, weekly, 6. Oct. 
Knottingley_ Mab Parish Hall) —Strzctire ae Growth of 
Plants, 10; Dr. Clark. Monday, weekly, 6.30. Oct. 5. 


Sheriff Hutton ’(School: room)—Mazures in elered to Soils 
and Crops, 10; Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 6. 
Skipton (Science and Art School) —Plants and their Environ- 


ments, 10; Dr. Clark. Friday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 2. 
Monk Bretton ( )\—Coal Mining, 12; P. F. 
Kendall, F.G.S., Prof. Lupton, and H. Ingle, F.I.C. 
Wednesday, weekly, 6 £20.5 ISEPEn. 530 
Scissett ( )— Coal Mining, 12; H. Ingle, 
F.1:C., P.-F. Kendall, F.G.S., and Prof. Lupton. Wed- 


nesday, weekly, 7 7220); HOEPie BO! 


Whitwood ( )\—Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, H. Ingle, F.1.C., and P. F. Kendall, F. G.S. 


Wednesday, weekly, 7.15. Sept. 30. 
+ The details of these courses are liable to revision. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures. | 

Cleckheaton ( )—-Chemistry of Common Things, 6; 

H. Ingle, F.I.C. Thursday, fortnightly. Sept. 17. 

Glusburn ( (Glusburn Institute)—7he Transformation of Ant- 

mals, 6; Miss Simpson. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 7. 


Manchester (University Settlement Centre, Ancoats Art 
Museum)—7he Chemistry of Common Things, 6. P. J. 
Hartog, B.Sc. Monday, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 12. 

Prestwich ( )—ZThe Sun, Moon, and Stars, 6 ; 
A. W. Flux, M.A. 

Todmorden (Co-operative Hali, Dale Street)—7he Zndustrial 
Revolution, 6; A. W. Flux, M.A. Thursday, fortnightly, 


Te GO mM OCbs 
Under the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 
Bentham ( : )\—The Hygiene of Farm Animals, 6; 


Vet. Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly. Oct. 8. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 
Pioneer Lectures will be delivered at Adel (4),{Clapham (2), 
Greetland (4), Haslingden (4), Horsforth (2), in North Bierley 
District (4), South Cave (1), South Owzam (4), Rishton (4), 
Thornton (4), and Yeadon (4). 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested te 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,”’ and not ‘‘ The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Association Scholarship.— 
In candidature for this Scholarship of £5 seven Essays were 
sent in. Professor Tout reports :—‘‘ Seven Essays were sent in 
for the Scholarship. All had great merit. The best was by 
Charles Frederic Lumby (of Liverpool), and to him the Scholar- 
ship has been given, But the Essays (in history and literature) 
by Percy B. Renshaw and Agnes Grierson (of Manchester), C. 
Owen (of Oldham), and Edith Woollacott (of Salford), fully 
deserved Scholarships, and I wish that the funds at the disposal 
of the Association had allowed me to award them to all those 
mentioned.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


see 
(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 
From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 
Coverley Papers from The Spectator. With an Introduction and 


Notes by K. Deighton. 1s. gd. 
et Riches of Chaucer. By Charles Cowden Clarke. 


History St the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. Vol. 
VIII (1760-1815). 5s. (Eversley Series.) 
The History of Mankind. ae! F. Ratzel. . Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Parts X., XI., and XII. 1s. each. 
Poems of Uhland. Selected and Edited by Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D. 
5s. net. 
Deuteronomy. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader's Bible.) 
Man and his Markets A Course in Geography. By Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 


From Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 

Select Documents Illustrating the History of Trade Unionism. 
—I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited. with an Introduction, by F. 
W. Galton. With a Preface by Sidney Webb, LL.B. 5s. 

From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
A Doogtabiare. History of Mammals. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.S., 
.P.G.S. With Illustrations and Map. tos. 6d. (Cambridge Geo- 
Waats Series.) 
From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 
The Institutions of Italy. By John P. Coldstream, W.S. 2s, 
From Messrs. J. M. DENT anv Co. 

Shakespeare: Macbeth; Antony and Cleopatra; Cymbeline ; 
Pericles. Each with Preface, Glossary, &c., by Isr. ael Gollancz, M.A 
1s. net each. (Temple Shakespeare.) 

From Messrs, BLACKIE AND SONS. 


With an Introduction by J. H. Lobban. 3s. 6d. (War- 


English Essays. 
wick Library.) 
From the Universiry CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 
Caer Gallic War, Book III, Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and 
F. Masom, M. A. 1s. 6d. Z 
The Theaneats Text-book of English Literature. Vol. I (to 
1580). By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and W. H. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical Reminiscences, 
with Family. Letters and Notes on Music. Translated by 
the Hon. W. HELy HuTcHINSON. 8vo, with Portrait. 
Ios. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST OF THE SEA SHORE. The 
Life of Putt1e Henry Gossz, F.R.S. By his Son 
EDMUND GossE. 8vo, with Portrait. 6s. (Great Lives 
and-Events ). 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. By Professor E. P. EvANs. Crown 
870, Illustrated. 9s. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY: Pre- 
formation or Epigenesis? Authorised Translation from the 
German of Prof. Dr. OscAR HERTWIG, of the University of 
Berlin. By P. CHALMERS MIrcHELL, M.A. Oxon. With 
a Preface by the Translator. Crown 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


MOVEMENT. Translated from the French of E. Margy, 
By Eric PriTcHARD, M.A., M.B. Oxon. In One Volume, 
~ crown 8vo, with 170 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


A popular and scientific treatise on movement, dealing chiefly 
with the locomotion of men, animals, birds, fish, and insects. 
A large number of the Ilustrations are from instantaneous 
photographs. 


ARABIC AUTHORS: A Manual of Arabian History and 
Literature. By F. F. ARBUTHNOT, M.R.A.S., Author of 
= Early Ideas,” §* Persian Portraits,” &c. 8vo, cloth. . 5s. 


THE SPEECH OF MUSES ENS By Professor R. L. 


GARNER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A SERIES OF VOLUMES BY EMINENT WRITERS, PRESENTING IN THEIR ENTIRETY 
“A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION.” 


“A Series of Monographs on ‘The Great Educators’ should prove of 
service to all who concern themselves with the history, theory, and practice 
of education.” — 77mes, 


Each subject will form a complete volume, crown 8vo. 5s. 

HERBART AND ‘THE HERBARTIANS. By Prof. 
DE GARMO, 

ARISTOTLE, and the} Ancient Educational Ideals. 
By T. Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
By Rev. THoMas HuGuHeEs, S.]. 

ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 

y ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. 

FROEBEL, and the Education by Self-Activity. By 
H. CourTHOPE Bowsn, M.A. 

ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of 
Universities. By JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE, Professor 
in the Faculty of Toulouse. 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 

BACTERIOLOGY. By A. B. Grirrirus, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
(Edin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF ASSAYING. By Water LEE Brown, 
B.Sc. Revised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. 
Bye Awe Da GRIGHTTIIS; = besa Mains Modine webs. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

GEODESY. By J. Howarp Gore. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 5s. 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By 


ARTHUR L. KIMBALL. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 5s. 


HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. 


H. THurston. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 5s. 


21, Bedford Street. 


‘ENGLISH REPRINTS, Edited by Professor Edward Arber. 


Net Price, Bound in Green Cloth. 


No. Text. Sameera 
1. Milton Areopagitica 1644 1 0 
2. Latimer The Ploughers ... 1549 1 0 
3. Gosson The School of Abuse 1579 1 0 
4. Sidney —- An Apology for Poetry 71580 1 0 
5. EH. Webbe Travels . xe 1590 1 0 
6. Selden Table Talk ... 1634-54 1 0 
7. Ascham Toxophtlus : 1544 1 0 
8. Addison Criticism on Paradise Lost mpi, Ih 40) 
9. Lyly EUPHUES . 1579-80 4 0 

10. Villiers The Rehearsal 1671 1 O 

11. Gascoigne The Steel Glass, etc. 1576 1-0 

12. Earle Micro-cosmographie 1628-1 0 

13. Latimer 7 Sermons before EDWD. VI. 1549 1 6 

14. More Tiapia svn 5§16-57-.1 0 

15. Puttenham The Art of English Poesy 1589 2 6 


iVo. Text, Ss. a. 
16. Howell Instructionsfor Foreign Travel 1642 1 0 
17. Udall Roister Doister . 1553-66 1 0 
18. Mk.ofHves Zhe Revelation, ete. 1186-1410 1 OQ 
19. James I. A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604 1 0 
20. Naunton Fragmenta Regalia 1653 1 0 
21. Watson Poems . 1582-93 1 6 
22, Habington CASTARA . 1640 1 0 
23. Ascham The Schoolmaster ‘ 1570 1 0 
24. Tottel’s Miscellany[Songsand Sonnets] 1557 2 6 
25. Lever Sermons ... : 1550 1 O 
26. W. Webbe A Discourse of English Poetry 1586 1 QO 
27. Lord Bacon A Harmony of the Zssays 1597-1626 5 O 
28. Roy, etc. Read me, and be not Wroth! 1528 1 6 
29. Raleigh, ete. Last Fight of the ‘Revenge’ 1591 1 O 
30. Googe Lglogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets1563 1 0 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


ON SALE OR HiIF=z. 


THE LARGEST & BEST STOCK OF SLIDES IN THE WORLD. 


Sacred History, Geo- 
graphy and Travel, 
Industries, &c., Sci- 
entific andTechnical, 
Historical, Biograph- 
ical, Literature, Ser- 
mons and Hymns, 
InstantaneousPhotos 
and Art, Moral, Tem- 


ANTE LIDES perance, and Comic 
Tales. 

NEW SETS for 
this Season, with 
lectures : The Prayer 
Book and Services of the Church—Armenia and its Troubles—The Trans- 
vaal—Jameson’s Raid, South Africa—Java and its People—Tasmania—The 
Art of Pottery—Thames to Tweed—The Rebellion of ’45—Aerial Naviga- 
tion—The Petroleum Industry—Silk, Iron and Steel, and Glass Manufac- 
ture—Shipbuilding—Britain's Soldier Heroes—New Scripture Sets—Tales 
from Life Models—Radiographs by X Rays. 

Plain Slides, 12/- per doz. ; Coloured Slides, 30/- per doz, 
_ Subscription for Slides on Hire, 21/-. 
= 
fe 3 


G. 


WOOD'S 


WOOD’S OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


Oil Lanterns, from 26/-. Lime Light Lanterns, from 35/-. Electric 
Light Lanterns. Biunial Lanterns. Triunial Lanterns. 
Technical Lanterns. Screens, Frames, Lenses, and Microscopes. 


Jets, Lamps, Dissolvers, Incandescent Gas Burners, Acetylene, 

Gas Generators, Gas Cylinders, Gas Bags, Compressed Oxygen 

and Hydrogen, Gauges, Regulators, and all Accessories for 
Lantern Work. 


ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


New Apparatus for exhibiting the above Marvel, for 
adaptations for one’s own Lantern, from.. .. .. 


ag cic Pg aDDesenue with best Lime aeey Lantern, 


£10 0 0 


£20 0 0 
eras (or Exfibiting the above,’ on applications 
MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used, 
By A. A. Woop, F.C.S. 136 pp. 115 Illustrations, Post free, 1/-, 
Detailed Catalogue of Slides and Apparatus, per post 3d, 


WoonD, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Dedicated by Gracious Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POLICY. By 
the late Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G. With a portrait, 
and a memoir of the author by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their 


foundation to the year 1893, By E. Jenks, M.A. Crown 
8vo. With Maps. 6s. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. By W. CunnincHam, D.D., and ELLen 
A. McARTHUR. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. RosE, M-A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


IRELAND, 1494-1868, with Two Introductory 
Chapters. By His Honour Judge O’ConnoR Morris. 
Crown 8vo, with Map. 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765- 
1865. By Epwarp CHANNING, Assistant Professor of 
History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, with Maps. 6s. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S WORKS. 


ATHENAUM.—“ Boys are easily discouraged and bored by stupid 
and irrelevant notes; and, in our experience of school editions, the 
tact which knows exactly what to say and what to leave unsaid is a 
rare gift, and one which certainly cannot be reduced to any code or 
canon. It is the more gratifying to find that the editors of the volumes 
before us have béen remarkably successful in avoiding the difficulties 
in their path. _ The introductions and notes are both accurate and well- 
proportioned, full of.information, and yet not overloaded.” 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by J. 


HowarpD B. MASTERMAN, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. Edited by H. 


F. MorRLAND SIMPSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 2s. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘ It is one of the very best edited school texts ever 
placed before the public.” 


MARMION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Glossary, by J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN,—“ Far and away the best school edition of the poem 
we have seen, and it will be difficult, probably impossible, to improve 
on it.” 


Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. New Volume. 


SHAKESPEARE.— THE TEMPEST, with In- 


troduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index. By A. W. 
VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Is. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“Mr. Verity possesses learning, literary insight, 
and a facile pen. . . . As has been shown in these columns on more 
than one occasion, he is an almost ideal editor of school texts... . 
Certainly the book will help to maintain, if it does not increase, the 
editor’s well-established reputation.” 


LONDON: CGC. J. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CLAW & SONS, 
WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 


STORY 


OP SGHE 


Each Volume is furnished 
with Maps, Illustrations, 
and Index. 


Large Crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth, gold lettered, 
price 5s. each. 


NATIONS. 


Over 40 Volumes. 


Send for Illustrated List. 


SOME OPINIONS 


“There is, perhaps, no surer sign of the increased 
interest that is now being taken in historical matters 
than the favourable reception, which, we believe, both 
here and in America, is being accorded to the various 
volumes of ‘The Story of the Nations,’ as they issue 
in quick succession from the press. More than one 
volume has reached its third edition in England alone. 
; Each volume is written by one of the foremost 
English authorities on the subject with which it deals. 


OF THE PRESS. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
value of a series of carefully-prepared volumes, such 
as are the majority of those comprising this library. 

The illustrations make one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the series." Ze Guardian. 

“Phat useful series.”— The Times. 

“ An admirable series.” —Spectator. 

“The series is likely to be found indispensable in 
every school library.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Printed by W. Bisuop, at 13, Cursitor Street (Hampton & Co.), London, E.C.—October, 1896. 
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Published under the official sanction of the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria University Extension Authorities, by 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster, S.W. 


NOVEMBER, 1896. [THREEPENCE. 


Vow. 1i.; No. 11.] 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


SOLDIER TALES. 


Containing : With the Main Guard—The Drums of Fore and Aft—The Man Who Was—Courting of Dina Shad—-Incarnation 
of Krishna Mulvany—Taking of Lungtinpan—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illus- 
trations by A. S. HARTRICK. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD.—2z vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Lovers of Mr. Marion Crawford’s romances will find much to delight them in his new novel, ‘ Taquisara’ 
. . . Hehas constructed a plot of wonderful skill and mystery.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.”—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


By Rolf Boldrewood. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d. 
“PEACOCK” Edition. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


The PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. 
ie Cee & by DAVID HANNAY and Illustrations by 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


rown 8vo, 6s. 


CASA BRACCIO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY.—The 
END of the STEWARTS (1662—1748), By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE. Eighth Series. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROUND THE YEAR: a Series of Short 
Nature Studies. By L. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in 
ee eoeeanire College. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. Hammond, 


RILACMWILLAN AND 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by Prof. PERCY GARDNER and Prof, KELSEY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A. With Map.” Extra 


crown 8vo., 5s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
CHOICE POEMS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by J. W. ODDIE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll.,Oxfd. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 
A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., Ph.D, 
Now ready, Part XIII., super-royal 8vo., rs. net. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor 
FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, 
D.C.L. With numerous Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, 
Also ready, Vol. I., 12s. net. 


co., LTD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT & GENERAL PPYUBLISHEES. 
ALSO AGENTS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 


ICELANDIC SAGAS, and other Historical Documents | CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: Privy Council 


relating to the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the British Cases on the British North America Act, 1867; and the Practice on 


Isles. Vol. III., The Orkneyingers’ Saga, with Appendices, &c. Vol. Special Leaye to Appeal. With Appendices, containing the Imperial 
IV., The Saga of Hacon, &c., with Appendices, Translated by Sir G. Statutes affecting Canada and the Colonies in general, the Judicial 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. Price ros. each. (These volumes are translations Committee Acts, with Notes, and the Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case, 
of Vols. I. and III.) 1895-96, &c. By GERALD JoHN WHEELER, M.A., LL.B. 42s. Cash 


D RS, Gh icl d | with order, post free, 36s. 
Me taca be Nantiacy Weal g ahh cam). Ata A Tain epi His- | FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT, 1870. Part | 54 The 


torical Manuscript Commissioners, and New Series of State Trials are | British Act. Part 11., The American Act, and Notes of Cases on the 
frequently being published. Intending purchasers can be advised of | Acts. With an Index in the Nature of a Digest, by GERALD JOHN 
their issue. | WueeE ter, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1896-97. Part pe a 
I., Charters, Regulations, Lists, &c. 3s. Part II., Examination THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND 


RIP Eis) 055 09o« Was WORKSHOPS. (Including Laundries and Docks.) Part I., A Practi- 
THE CELESTIAL WRITING; or, the Normal Script cal Guide to the Law and its Administration. By May E. ABRAHAM 
Phonetic Writing. By W. H. Bartow. 3s. (one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories). Part II., The Acts, 


with Notes. By ArTHUR LLEWELYN Davies, Barrister-at-Law. With 
an Appendix containing a Full List of Special Rules made for Danger 
ous Employments, and a eomplete Index to both Parts. 5s. 


‘©The principles of the system are indeed comparatively easy of compre- 
hension by anyone of ordinary intelligence. The illustrations throughout 
the treatise are likely to be of real help to the learner of the system, clear- 


ness being, indeed, a characteristic of Mr. Barlow's entire work,”—Dazly ESTATE DUTY AND SUCCESSION DUTY. The 
Free Press. 5 fs * 
y Finance Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., c. 3c), so far as it relates to Estate 
FOREST FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By T. Kirk, Duty, and the Saceession Duty, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
F.L.S., late Chief Conservator of State Forests, N.Z., etc. Numerous J. E. Crawrorp Munro, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 
plates. Cloth. ras. 6d. 
INDIGENOUS GE ES EW ee oy eee aN a eee hniatne eenero Relate Royal 
ae UCHANAN. ull-page Illustrations. Imp. 4to., half morocco. Highness, the Duke of Sussex ; alsoa Treatise on the Art by Ane 
e 5 ‘ RoperTson, of New York, born 1765, died 1835. Edited by EmILy 
KEW BULLETIN, A Monthly Record issued by the Director Rosirrson.| Paper; 650s Cloth, ys.aet 


of the Royal Gardens, Kew, containing valuable Notes on Economic 


Produce and Plants. Subscription for 12 months, including postage, ALL PUBLIC BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION IN 


6s. 6d. EITHER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT are on sale to the public. 
THE PRESERVATION OF OFEN SPACES, and of | ALL AOTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY 
me and other Rightsof Way. BySirRosert Hunter. Cloth, PAPERS, AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS are upon sale. 
INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION, according to the | DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS opened for large or small amounts 
Philosophy of Cycles. By Katra. Part I., The Universe. English according to requirements, and Acts, Bills, Papers, Military and Naval 
and French Editions. 7s. 6d. each. Books sent on day of publication. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BOOKS. 


THE koE De ke bees ainee 


A Story of the Time of the Commune. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “‘The King in Yellow,” “In the Quarter,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*,* The scene of this story ts laid in Paris during the exciting winter and spring of 1871, just after the German siege 
and when the city was in the possession of the Commune. 


l, OREN ZO0 DE. ENE Deer 


AND FEORENCE IN THE PLE T E-EN Teo GceeNeie sees 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with full-page and Plates Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. PRIZE EDITION, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE; 


WITH AN INDEX TO THEIR WORKS. 
By BERNARD BERENSON, Author of ‘‘ Lorenzo Lotto” and “ Venetian Painters.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
eee 
THE formal opening by the Earl of Rosebery on October 
20 of the Colchester Technical and University Extension 
College is an event of some significance. This is the third 
College of its kind, and it speaks well for the courage, 
energy, and educational enthusiasm of the people of this 
ancient town that they should have embarked on so 
important an undertaking. Colchester is a smaller town 
than either Reading or Exeter, and the resources at the 
disposal of the Town Council are therefore necessarily 
more limited. The difficulties to be overcome in this case 
will therefore be in certain ways greater than at either of 
the other towns. 
*% 

THE scheme of the College follows very closely that of 
the corresponding institution at Exeter. The central 
principle is the union of all the higher educational agencies 
of the town under one administration. The College will 
consist of two main Departments :—(a) a Technical 
Department, corresponding with the present School of 
Science and Art ; (b) a University Extension Department, 
which will include, in addition to the ordinary Extension 
courses, day classes suitable for preparation for certain 
University examinations, and normal classes for pupil- 
teachers. The link between these two Departments, is, 
in the first place, the Principal, a University man of experi- 
ence and distinction, qualified to organise the whole work 
of the College, and in particular to preside over the School 
of Science ; and, in the second place, the representative 


Joint Committee. 
id 


IT was an essential feature of the scheme that the co- 
operation of the Cambridge Syndicate should be obtained 
in the appointment of the Principal. Mr. Philip Lake, 
of St. John’s College, was recommended on behalf of the 
Syndicate, and was by the local authorities appointed 
Principal of the College on September 2. The Joint Com- 
mittee, which is to discuss and decide all matters of interest 
connected with the institution, consists of twelve members, 
nominated as follows :—four by the Albert School of 
Science and Art Committee, one by the Museum and 
Muniment Committee, one by the Public Library Com- 
mittee, four by the University Extension Committee, one 
by the Managers of the Voluntary Schools, and one by the 
School Board. The College is essentially a municipal 
institution, and the Principal will be a municipal officer. 
It is too soon yet to speak of the work of the College. On 
another page we give an account of the opening ceremony, 
which will, we trust, prove to be the inauguration of a new 
era in the progress of this historic borough. 

ae 

Lorp ROSEBERY’S answer to the question “‘ What are 
we to do with our sons?” indicates clearly the purpose of 
a Technical and University Extension College. This is 
to turn out “intelligent and well-educated” young men 
and women. A purely technical course of study is not 
sufficient ; if the mind is to be well informed and the wits 
well sharpened, the training must not run in too narrowa 
groove. The aim of these new Colleges is to secure that, 
side by side with technical instruction, due attention shall 
be paid to those literary, historical, economic, and artistic 
studies which, while valuable to the business man, are of 
supreme importance in the training of good citizens. We 
trust that others may be stimulated by the generous ex- 
ample of Lord Rosebery’s friend to come forward with 
further benefactions, and in particular that efforts will be 
made to provide adequately for the humanistic side of the 
work of the College, which cannot, like its technical de- 
partment, reckon upon the support of public funds. 

+ % 


Mos? appropriately for the encouragement of the 
authorities at Colchester comes the last Annual Report of 


the elder institution at Exeter. This indicates very satis- 
factory progress. The number of students is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1895 the number of class entries on the 
Technical side was 516, and on the University Extension 
side 731. The corresponding figures in 1896 have ‘risen 
to 700 and 858 respectively. The normalclasses established 
by the College for pupil-teachers have proved specially 
successful. The number of teachers attending these in 
1896 was 121, aS against 100 in the previous year, and the 
effect of the classes upon the position of pupil-teachers in 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination has been most 
marked. There is perhaps no function of the University 
Extension Colleges which is more valuable and important 
than that of providing opportunities for the teaching and 
training of this class of students. The bringing together 
of pupil-teachers from a number of schools into the same 
class-room, and within the same College walls, where they 
are thrown into contact with other students, is notably 
advantageous. Now that the Education Department 
accept University Extension Sessional Certificates in cer- 
tain subjects in lieu of the examination in those subjects at 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, a way is opened for 
the exercise of University influence in still greater measure 
upon the training of those to whom the teaching of the 
children of the country is to so large an extent entrusted. 
x 
* 

A FUND, to which subscriptions amounting to £53 have 
already been promised, has been opened for the purpose 
of providing Scholarships to enable students from Oxford 
Centres to attend the Summer Meeting which will be held 
in Oxford next August. The Oxford Delegates will be 
happy to receive subscriptions for augmenting this fund. 
Not a few donors have had the pleasure, in former years, 
of meeting their own scholars at the Meeting, and their 
satisfaction in the results of their generosity,has been com- 
plete. The number of men and women in receipt of weekly 
wages who can afford to attend these Meetings without the 
help of a Scholarship is limited ; but the pleasure and 
profit of those who are enabled todo so is boundless. We 
trust, therefore, that there will be a generous response to 
the appeal of the Delegates. 

** 

BEYOND the formation of this general Scholarship fund, 
the Delegates have always urged on Local Committees the 
desirability of raising local funds for the purpose of offer- 
ing one or more Scholarships to their own students. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to learn that several Centres, includ- 
ing Peterborough and Oxford, have already announced 
their intention of offering a Scholarship for competition 
among their own students. At Peterborough, as will be 
seen by reference to another column, a sale of work has 
been held for the purpose of raising funds for this purpose, 
and with most satisfactory results. Nothing does so much 
to keep the Centres in touch with the central organisation 
and with each other as a full representation at Summer 
Meetings ; in no other way can the unity and solidarity of 
the whole Movement be so clearly realised. We trust, 
therefore, that many other Centres will follow the example 


of those already cited. 


* OF 
* 


OUR readers will remember that the students who 
attended this year’s Summer Meeting at Cambridge placed 
a sum of about £30 in the hands of Dr. Roberts, to be ap- 
plied by him at his discretion in the foundation of Scholar- 
ships for some future Meeting. As will be seen in the 
Cambridge “Official Announcements” this month, Dr. 
Roberts has decided to offer for competition at Cambridge 
Centres a number of Scholarships tenable at the next 
Oxford Meeting. Last Session the Oxford Delegates 
offered Scholarships tenable at the Cambridge Meeting, 
and this reciprocal action on the part of Dr. Roberts, who 
may in this matter be regarded as representing his Uni- 
versity, emphasises the unity of aim and purpose which 
animates the various Branches of the University Extension 


Movement. 


% * 
* 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE (Mr. Charles 
Smith, Master of Sidney Sussex College), in his address 
delivered on October 1, on the conclusion of his first year 
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of office, made the following reference to the Extension 
work of the University :— 

“«The work of the Local Lectures seems to gain every year in 
system and continuity. An increasing number of Local Com- 
mittees are arranging their courses in educational sequence, and 
an increasing number of students are carrying on their study of 
one subject over the whole Session. The most interesting develop- 
ment of the work is in the direction of the establishment of local 
institutions of the character of the University Extension College 
at Exeter. During the past summer a similar College has been 
established at Colchester, a town which has long been associated 
with the University as a Local Lectures Centre. As was pointed 
out by Sir John Gorst at a Conference held during the Summer 
Meeting in August, valuable work may be done by the University 
at the present time in co-ordinating the higher educational 
agencies which are at work in the country, and in particular by 
aiding in the establishment of institutions such as those at Exeter 
and Colchester.” 

*% 

REFERRING to the notable success of this year’s Summer 
Meeting, he continued :— 

‘* There appears to be a general opinion that the educational 
standard of these gatherings is steadily rising, and that more 
valuable work is done from year to year. <A spegial feature of 
our Meeting this year was the large number of teachers, both 
English and foreign, who were present. A series of courses on 
pedagogic topics were delivered, and there is good reason to 
believe that one of the most valuable objects these Meetings may 
in future serve will be to provide courses on Education to meet 
the needs of teachers who are already engaged in their professional 
work. 

It is very gratifying to note that it has now become the 
regular custom for the Vice-Chancellor to devote part of 
his annual review of the work of the University to the pro- 
gress of that department of it which is conducted by the 
Local Lectures Syndicate. The observance of this prac- 
tice may serve to dispel the idea which still maintains it- 
self in some quarters that the University Extension system 
is an independent and irresponsible organisation, instead 
of being what it really is, an integral part of the work of 
the Universities themselves. 

* % 
+ 

WE would direct the attention of our readers to the 
interesting and significant Report just issued by the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate on the 
University Extension work of that University for the 
Session 1895-96. From the extracts given on another page 
it will be seen that a very gratifying advance is recorded 
in the direction of greater continuity of study. No feature 
in the history of the Movement during the last five years 

‘is more encouraging than the references in the successive 
Annual Reports of the Cambridge Syndicate and the 
London Council to the steady increase in the number of 
Centres taking sessional work and the number of students 
gaining the sessional certificate. If the University can see 
its way to the adoption of the suggestion as to the establish- 
ment of a Diploma for non-resident students, which is re- 
ferred to in the Report and pressed with great earnestness 
in the memorandum of Dr. Roberts, it will confer a real 
boon on a large number of serious students throughout the 
country, and give a vigorous impetus to the spread of 
higher education among persons who can never hope to 
become resident students of one of the ancient Uni- 
versities. 

+ * 
* 

WE have received the first number of the Oxford 
Non-Collegiate Students Magazine, and we desire to 
extend a very hearty welcome to our new contemporary, 
which will undoubtedly do much to give coherence 
and unity to a body which has been somewhat lack- 
ing in these attributes. We should add that the interest 
of the inaugural number is mainly—and very properly 
—domestic, though it contains a graceful letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, wishing the enterprise God Speed. 
How thoroughly Mr. Gladstone is impregnated with 
the ‘“‘ Pre-Reform” spirit in relation to the Universities 
may be judged from one paragraph of his letter to 
which an editorial note takes very natural exception. “I 
look,” he writes, “upon the Non-Collegiate body as a 
standing reserve established in favour of the Colleges, 
which must, I presume, by their attraction establish on 


their own behalf a perpetual drain upon its best ingredi- 
ents. But then I hope also the knowledge that this 
system opens an honourable road to incorporation in the 
Colleges may act upon the country at large by drawing 
in more and more largely fresh infusions of vigorous 
blood.” And the worst of it is that in this view there is a 
strong and disagreeable element of truth. The tempta- 
tion to migration into Colleges is one of the greatest 
difficulties with which the Non-Collegiate authorities have 
had to contend. No doubt it is a diminishing tendency, 
but nothing will eradicate it except stern resolution on the 
part of the Colleges, and still more the development of a 
spirit of healthy self-respect—a sense of corporate unity 
among the Non-Collegiate students. To foster this no 


efforts should be spared. 


* % 
* 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that the Govern- 
ing Body of the London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science have offered six studentships for competition 
this Session among University Extension students in 
‘London. The awards will be made by the Council of the 
London Society at the end of the Session to those students 
who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics as most likely to profit by more advanced or 
more specialised work in the subject. Holders of these 
studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for 
a second and a third year if the reports on their diligence 
are satisfactory. Further particulars on this point may be 
obtained on application to the Director of the School, at 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


% *& 
* 


From M. PROTOPOPOFF, who, as some of our readers 
may remember, visited England two years ago, at the 
time of the Congress, to study University Extension 
methods, we have received a report on the progress of 
the work in Russia. It was taken up by the Professors 
of the University of Odessa, at the suggestion and under 
the auspices of the South Russian Society for Scientific 
Research, and a formal commencement was made in the 
autumn of 1895. The machinery which has proved so 
efficacious in England appears to have been adopted as 
fully as was found practicable ; there are Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms of three months each, the lectures are open to 
all ages and both sexes, and syllabuses are provided for 
the guidance of students. The courses are at present 
confined to purely scientific subjects—physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, bacteriology, 
zoology, and anatomy, but the Committee hope before long 
to extend their scope of operations so as to include 
philosophy ; this may in time lead to still further develop- 
ments. The terminal fee is twenty roubles, but teachers 
of both sexes are admittedat half fee, andthose who cannot 
pay this are given free tickets. The most popular subject 
hitherto has been anatomy, which has attracted regular 
audiences to the number of 350 ; the average attendance in 
all subjects has been not less than 200, This is surely a 
very striking record for Russia, and M. Protopopoff 


and his fellow-workers deserve all praise for their 
successful efforts under peculiarly difficult conditions. 

+ ¥ 

* 


CONGRATULATIONS are also due to the Extension 
workers in connection with the Université Libre of 
Brussels, who have, in the face of the most vehement off- 
cial hostility, attained a very noteworthy degree of success. 
The work was only inaugurated in 1894, and during the 
past Session—the second of its existence—nineteen courses 
were delivered at ten Centres in different parts of Belgium, 
attended by 4,250 students. For the Session that has just 
commenced no less than 100 courses have been arranged 
in the various subjects in which instruction is provided. 
We gather that the interdict formerly issued by the Senate 
of the University, forbidding the Professors to deliver any 
Extension courses, has now been repealed, for the present 
Staff includes upwards of fifty Professors and other official 
Teachers of the University. Many of the syllabuses are 
perfect models of their kind, and the work is evidently 
being carried on with the utmost earnestness in all 
respects. 
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THE MILLENNIUM OF A NATION. 


By Miss JESSIE DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY. 


HE spectacle of a nation celebrating its Millennium 
is one to appeal strongly to Englishmen, in whom 
national pride is certainly well developed. And 

there is much in the history of Hungary which makes it 
specially interesting to us. She was the second country 
in Europe to procure a written Charter of Liberties, her 
Golden Bull bearing a date only seven years later than 
that of our own Magna Carta; in both countries it was 
the nobles who opposed the claims of the King to absolute 
monarchy ; in both the love for country life is strong ; and 
sporting instincts are equally apparent among English 
and Magyars. 

It may well be that some of us, reading of the recent 
national celebration of pageants at Buda-Pesth, may have 
cast our minds back to school-days in search of some facts 
of Hungarian history, but have found very little to satisfy 
our thirst for information ; and some such may welcome 
the presentation of a few important landmarks, such as 
Magyar history furnishes in great abundance, full as it is 
of picturesque moments and dramatic situations, over 
which a certain atmosphere of Eastern pomp and poetry 
hangs, from out of which hands stretch out after western 
civilisation and its comparatively sober prose. 

For more than 350 years Hungary has formed a part of 
that vast but incoherent Empire of Austria, over which, 
as well as over whose ruler, a certain air of mystery seems 
to brood—an Empire ruling over three distinct races, 
Slavs, Turanians, and Teutons; which has absorbed three 
formerly independent kingdoms, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and part of Poland ; whose subjects talk German, Mag- 
yar, and at least seven varieties cf Slavonic. But among 
Austrian subjects, the Magyars stand out clearly, dis- 
tinguished by their ancient constitution, to which they have 
clung, and for which they have fought, and which they 
have succeeded in maintaining for more than 650 years. 
Of their origin we know little save that they are of Turco- 
Tartar origin, an Eastern Asiatic race, whose cradle was 
in the Altai mountains. A strong dash of the eastern 
temperament has always remained in them, witness 
their sudden flashes of enthusiasm and bursts of passion, 
their fervid uncontrolled feelings, their love for figurative 
language, their quick perception of and sympathy for all 
that is heroic, chivalrous, picturesque. 

It was towards the close of the ninth century that a 
powerful horde of Magyars, under Arpad, a brave and 
sagacious leader, finally conquered Hungary, finding 
there a mixed population, partly aboriginal, partly com- 
posed of earlier immigrations of tribes allied to themselves. 
It was remarkable that these later arrivals made no effort 
to exterminate the earlier inhabitants, but fused with them, 
and treated them as equals. Wild and fierce as these 
Magyars were, they were not wholly without civilisation. 
They had an hereditary monarchy, but the King could 
only make laws with the consent of the people; their 
religion was monotheistic, and they believed in the 
immortality of the soul ; they regarded a woman as “the 
half” of her husband, and gave to a widow all his rights 
and privileges. 

From the first, the settlement of the Magyars in Hungary 
was hotly disputed by all their neighbours; and they 
earned a bad name by the fierceness with which they not 
only repelled attacks, but undertook marauding expedi- 
tions, reaching sometimes even as far as France. So fierce 
were their attacks that a new clause was added to the 
Litany: “A sagittis Hungarorum, libera nos, Domine.” 
It was more than a hundred years before their hereditary 
nomad instincts showed signs of subsiding ; and this 
change was largely helped by their conversion to 
Christianity in the tenth century, due chiefly to the efforts 
of St. Adalbert, Bishop of Prag, who baptised the reign- 
ing sovereign, giving him the Christian name of Stephen. 
After more than eight Centuries, the name of this wise 
and enlightened prince continues a power in Hungary ; 
her Kings are still crowned with St. Stephen’s crown, and 
the nation will acknowledge none as national ruler til} 


that ceremony has been performed. This crown was 
bestowed on St. Stephen by Pope Sylvester II., and forms 
the upper portion of the double crown now used, the lower 
having been sent by the Greek Emperor in 1073. The 
sagacity and holiness of this prince were equally remark- 
able, and the measures he took with the object of bringing 
his kingdom into line with western civilisation show a 
far-seeing statesmanship. One sentence of his, however, 
has a sinister sound in English ears:—“ The King stands 
above all the living and adove the law itself.” 

For three centuries the crown of St. Stephen was worn 
by descendants of Arpad, one of whom at least deserves 
special mention for a trait of fearless common-sense, 
which shows him to have been many centuries in advance 
of the popular view held even down to the last century ; 
Coloman put a stop by law to the prosecution of witches, 
declaring :—‘“ Of witches, who do not really exist, no 
mention shall be made.” And under the Arpad dynasty 
occurred the supreme event in Magyar history, the grant- 
ing of the Golden Bull in 1222 by Andrew II., which 
put Hungary into the proud position of being the second 
country in Europe to possess a written constitution. The 
difference in tone between this document and our own 
Magna Carta is worthy of notice. Taking only two con- 
trasted passages, we find in Magna Carta :—‘‘ To no one 
will we sell, or deny, or delay, right or justice ;” and 
again: “ Everyone in the kingdom to have and hold all 
the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions.” But in 
the Golden Bull we find :-—“‘ Neither we nor our successors 
shall detain or oppress //Ze mod/es unless they be first 
summoned and sentenced by due process of law.” Again, 
in Magna Carta we have established the fundamental 
principle, no taxation without consent :—“ No scutage or 
aid shall be levied in our kingdom unless by the common 
council of the kingdom ;” while in the Golden Bull we 
have the scandalous state of things which existed in 
France till the Revolution :—“ We will not cause taxes to 
be collected on the estates of the nobles ;” so that actually 
the rich contributed nothing to the national revenue. 
Nevertheless, in spite of short-comings according to 
English standards, this constitution has been regarded as 
the bulwark of Hungarian liberties, and for it the whole 
nation, nobles and peasants alike, have shed their blood. 

In 1301 the Arpad dynasty came to an end. A prince 
of the House of Anjou, Charles Robert, King of Naples, 
was elected King, and by this means Hungary was 
brought into relations with western Europe. But these 
relations were often far from being peaceable, and for 
at least 150 years Hungary had a fierce struggle for 
existence. Poland, Austria, Bohemia, the Empire, all 
attacked her ; and, worse than all, she stood as the buffer 
between western civilisation and Moslem oppression, and 
again and again the brave Magyars bore the brunt of 
the attack and repelled it. Solyman the Magnificent 
alone invaded the country six times, and for a season 
Hungary was dismembered, one of her provinces being 
seized by the Turks. Tothis period of Sturm und Drang 
belongs the brilliant defence of Belgrade by the great 
Captain John Hunyady, who in 1456 succeeded in beating 
back the Turks when they had already planted the Crescent 
on the walls. The son of this brave soldier, Matthias, 
was elected King when only fifteen, and, besides inherit- 
ing his father’s brilliant military talents, he developed 
also moral and statesmanlike qualities which had far- 
reaching influences on the national fortunes. He first 
provided Hungary with an army of trained and disciplined 
soldiers, instead of the brave but disorderly rabble who 
had hitherto fought her battles. His soldiers idolised 
him, for he paid them well, and above all made himself 
one with them, sharing in war-time all their hardships and 
privations. “ Severe to others, he was no less severe with 
himself.” He was moreover as great in peace as in war, 
and was determined to rival the west in refinement and 
in the splendour of his court. He enforced strictly im- 
partial justice, and received complaints in person. He 
would often go about among his people in disguise, some- 
times allowing himself to be bullied by a village judge, a 
nobleman, or a constable ; but if he found any injustice 
he showed no mercy when he threw off his disguise. 
When he died, the popular cry was :—“ King Matthias is 
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dead ; Dame Justice has died withhim.” He encouraged 
literature, science, and art more than any prince of his 
time ; all true scholars were welcome at his Court, and 
were sure of advancement. The King himself excelled 
in the brilliant conversation and close argument which, 
when books were rare, were the chief means of keeping 
up a vigorous intellectual life. But he devoted a large 
part of his wealth to his world-famed library, which at his 
death contained over 10,000 volumes, a hundred of which 
are still in existence, written on white vellum, and with 
covers set with precious stones. The shelves were 
curtained with purple velvet embroidered in gold. The 
final triumph of this great ruler was the capture of Vienna, 
which he wrested from the Empergr Frederick III. 
in 1485. 

His successors were less fortunate. Louis II. lost his life 
at the fatal battle of Mohdcs in 1576; and twenty-six years 
after the death of Matthias, Hungary became a possession 
of the House of Hapsburg. Then began a long struggle 
between King and nation, the latter contending for its 
ancient constitution. The loyal part played by the Hun- 
garians in the troubles which threatened to overwhelin 
that noble. lady, Maria Theresa, is well known. Few 
scenes in any history are more picturesque than that of 
the beautiful young Queen appealing, with her child in her 
arms, to the chivalry of the Hungarian Parliament in 1741 ; 
and the cry which responded then to her appeal, “ A/Zorza- 
mur pro rege nostro,” was carried out in brave deeds. 

At the accession of her son, Joseph II. in 1780, brighter 
days seemed about to dawn for Hungary, but were retarded 
by the unfortunate obstinacy and wrong-headedness of the 
King. For centuries all Hungary’s Kings had been 
crowned with St. Stephen’s crown, and on their accession 
had taken the oath of fealty to their people, instead of ex- 
acting promises of allegiance from them ; but Joseph re- 
fused this oath. Yet, in truth, be was one of the noblest 
and most enlightened sovereigns of his time, and sought 
to introduce every kind of reform, to promote education 
and commerce, and to improve the wretched condition of 
the peasants. But because he would allow the nation no 
share in working out its own salvation, because he would 
only work by means which violated the ancient liberties of 
the country, the nation would have none of his reforms, 
however wise and excellent. So we have the strange 
spectacle of a nation refusing privileges and reforms which 
- the King sought to confer. He endeavoured to Germanise 
the nation, and only succeeded in rousing into activity the 
dormant spirit of national life, which the French Revolu- 
tion largely quickened. The nation demanded that Mag- 
yar, not German, should be the official language, and that 
freedom of the press should be granted. Magyarseemed 
to have sunk to the level of a mere provincial dialect, but 
such was its inherent vigour, and so great the inspiring 
power of the national revival, that a rich national literature 
sprang into life. 

The first great Hungarian to use Magyar in the Diet 
was Count Szechenyi, who was for several years the noble 
leader of the reform party. He was, however, rather 
social reformer than political leader ; but he was supported 
by the fiery Kossuth, who was an out-and-out revolu- 
tionary, strongly imbued with the principles of the French 
Revolution. The Austrian Government refused to allow 
any reports of the proceedings of the Diet to be published, 
but their power of censorship extended only to printed 
matter; so Kossuth wrote reports, secured an army of 
copyists, and flooded the country with manuscript records 
of their proceedings. Then he proposed to lithograph the 
reports, but the Government seized all his plant, obtained 
his conviction for high treason, and had him imprisoned 
for three years. He was, however, released at the end of 
two years, and became the recognised champion of the 
national cause, which he pleaded with fiery and im- 
passioned eloquence in England and America. Kossuth 
never rested till he had secured for his country the rights 
of a modern constitutional state—a ministry responsible 
to the Diet, equality before the law for every subject, free- 
dom of worship, and the abolition of the nobles’ privilege 
of exemption from taxation. These changes were carried 
through in 1848, during the Revolution in Vienna caused 
by Metternich’s reactionary policy ; but Austria did not 
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give in without a fierce struggle. Kossuth had to fight as 
well as to legislate for his country, for the utmost rigour 
was employed to crush Hungary, till the climax was 
reached when Austria called in Russian soldiers to trample 
down her own subjects. This sad but stirring period saw 
the short brilliant career of the brave young patriot-poet, 
Alexander Petéfi, whose noble lyrics deserve to be better 
known in England. The difficulty of the Magyar lan- 
guage is so great that few western nations are fully aware 
of its rich literature, especially in poetry, in which Hun- 
gary has always excelled since the days when our own 
Sir Philip Sidney described how he “was charmed with 
the people’s songs in honour of their ancestors’ valour, 
which that right soldier-like nation think one of the 
greatest kindlers of courage.” 

And now, after a thousand years of national existence 
more chequered than that of most nations, Hungary 
forms part of a great European power, ruled by a wise 
and sagacious prince, who has understood the art of gain- 
ing the Magyars’ confidence and affection by showing an 
intelligent interest in their past history and a warm 
sympathy with their national aspirations. No country in 
Europe is more intensely, even narrowly national than 
Hungary, as is well shown in the popular couplet :— 

“ Rutra Hungariam non est vita ; 
Sz est vita, non est tta.” 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COLLEGE. 


HE Technical and University Extension College at 
Colchester, the third institution of its kind, was 
opened on October 20 by Lord Rosebery. The 

ceremony was arranged to take place on the occasion of the 
annual Oyster Feast, for which Colchester has so long been 
famous. The Mayor (Mr. James Wicks) presided, and was 
supported by the full strength of the municipal authorities 
and a large number of prominent ladies and gentlemen of 
the town and neighbourhood. 

On the invitation of the Mayor, Mr. WILSON MARRIAGE, 
Chairman of the College Committee, gave an account of 
the history and position of the institution. Their aim had 
been to develope and co-ordinate the various educational 
agencies already in the town—the Art School, the Science 
School, the University Extension Committee, and others— 
that all might be brought together under one administra- 
tion and conducted in a systematic manner and with unity 
of purpose. In carrying out this scheme they had enjoyed 
the advantage of benefiting by the experience of the Read- 
ing and Exeter Colleges, and had received special assist- 
ance and advice from Miss Montgomery, Secretary of the 
Exeter College, and Dr. Roberts, Secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. They were further indebted to the 
energy of Mr. Douglass Round, Mr. Shenstone, and 
Mr. Charles Benham. The College was now definitely set 
on foot, and they hoped they might be able, with what lay 
at their disposal and the assistance of the other educational 
bodies of the town, such as the School Board, the Ele- 
mentary Schools, and the private educational establish- 
ments, to afford sucha system to their own people through- 
out the borough and throughout Essex, of which Col- 
chester was the centre, as might provide them adequately 
with that technical instruction which was so necessary for 
young men and women. They had been urged to that 
course by the pledges and advice of many of their great 
statesmen, and by none more, and more effectually, than 
by Lord Rosebery, whom on that account they were speci- 
ally glad to welcome among them that day. On behalf of 
the Committee, he might say it was their earnest desire 
that the institution might prove of the utmost advantage 
to the inhabitants not only of the town but also of the 
neighbouring districts, for they were greatly indebted to 
the County Council, as well as to the Corporation of Col- 
chester, for the assistance they had given towards the 
execution of the work. 

Lord ROSEBERY, in declaring the College open, dwelt 
upon the serious disadvantages which accrued, not only 
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to the individual workers of the country, but to the nation 
at large, in consequence of the lack of a proper technical 
and commercial education. The question was always 
being ventilated—“ What are we to do with our sons?” 
To that question he could himself suggest no better answer 
than that, if a man was intelligent, well-educated, and of 
high character, he was fairly sure to succeed whatever he 
took in hand. But a good practical education was essential. 
In this respect foreign nations, especially Germany, were 
far ahead of England, and we were as a nation in danger of 
being shut out from the markets of the world. He had on 
a former occasion proposed that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the whole of the 
question, examining Consular reports and the evidence of 
Chambers of Commerce and merchants engaged in foreign 
trade ; and he was still of opinion that this should be done. 
As the Government, however, seemed unwilling to under- 
take the work, he trusted that some other authoritative 
body, such as the London Chamber of Commerce, would do 
so. The Report of such a Commission would be of extreme 
value to the industrial and commercial classes of the com- 
munity. Meanwhile, he was very pleased to see that not the 
whole country was insensible to this very serious danger, 
and wished all success to the College which was that day 
being inaugurated. Colchester was a very ancient town 
—claimed to be the most ancient in England ; but it had 
by its energy in this respect shewn itself to be one of the 
three most enlightened modern towns in Great Britain, 
He further stated that he had not come among them that 
day empty-handed, but was the bearer of a gift from an 
anonymous friend of £250, which sum he had been 
authorised to place in the hands of the Mayor, to be ex- 
pended in the support of the institution, and in prizes in 
connection with its technical and commercial department. 


Mr. C. E. EGERTON-GREEN, Deputy Mayor, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Lord Rosebery, said that all 
present must agree most heartily with the remarks he had 
made with regard to the necessity of adequate technical 
instruction, and must hope that his weighty words would 
find their way to the ears of the Government. 


Mr. DouGLass ROUND seconded the vote. He had 
been asked to do so as representing the University Ex- 
tension side of the College, but no words from him were 
needed to express the deep gratitude they all felt for the 
signal service Lord Rosebery had rendered them by open- 
ing the College and giving them so eloquent an address. 
They welcomed him, too, as a distinguished member of 
the University of Oxford. They of the University Ex- 
tension side of the institution were deeply convinced that 
an essential feature of such Colleges as theirs was an 
intimate connection with the ancient Universities. There 
were some in the town who thought they had been too 
ambitious. The objects on which their efforts had been 
concentrated were in the direction of uniting in one 
organisation the various existing authorities of the town 
concerned with higher education. Incidentally, he would 
like to say they were instituting central classes for pupil- 
teachers, and he would like that to be known not only in the 
borough itself but in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
Above all, they had been anxious to connect their organ- 
isation with the University of Cambridge, and had secured 
the cordial support of that body. But, after all, it was 
only a beginning that had been made. It was a mere 
skeleton erected, and it remained for the people of Col- 
chester, inspired by the noble words they had heard that 
day, to give body and life to that skeleton. Lord Rosebery 
had announced a munificent gift by a pious benefactor. 
He trusted that others might come forward in like manner, 
In concluding, he said that the progress of the College 
rested with the younger generation, and if they would use 
the advantages placed before them with a pure thirst for 
knowledge, then the College which had been so auspi- 
ciously opened that day would have a lasting future. 


The vote was unanimously carried, and the proceedings 
terminated with a reply from Lord Rosebery, in which he 
once more urged the paramount importance of so pro- 
moting technical education as to enable England to 


maintain herself in the commercial competition of the 
world. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER MEETING. 


FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS. 


I. By GUSTAV HERBERICH, Ph.D., of Bavaria. 


Ss 


HE most striking feature for us Germans was the 
prominent part which women played at the Meet- 
ing. Not only were the large majority of the 

students women—348 out of a total number of 458, that is, 
nearly 76 per cent.—but also two lectures, and those not the 
least interesting ones, were given by ladies. It isa new 
thing to a German to see large audiences, chiefly con- 
sisting of women, *vho eagerly and regularly take notes, 
attentively follow the discussions, and after the lecture 
pursue the subject with well-directed questions ; and, asa 
correlative, ladies lecturing, not to ladies only, as we 
sometimes see them in Germany, but to a mixed audience 
on the difficult subject of Greek Mythology or on the im- 
portant problem of training teachers to the scientific ob- 
servation of children. I regret to say that in Germany 
we are far from this almost ideal state of things, far from 
the free and independent position woman occupies in 
English society, and even far from the general tendency 
which prevails in this country to remove the barriers 
which have hitherto been excluding woman from equality 
with man. 

Equally interesting was it to notice the great pains the 
Universities and University men in England take to 
bring home to the people the advantages of higher educa- 
tion, not as a help towards getting on in the world, but as 
a means of filling and enriching life; to point out the 
important part the Universities have been playing and 
have still to play in the history of the nation as the keepers 
of its intellectual treasures ; and to endeavour to make 
them really national institutions in a democratised state. 
In this respect, too, things in Germany are not so satis- 
factory ; our Universities are a little too much reserved, 
feeling themselves above the masses, and the Professors, 
wholly devoting themselves to scientific researches, have 
often no time and little inclination to occupy themselves 
with practical affairs. 

A great impression was made by the high value which 
is evidently attributed in this country to classical studies, 
and especially to Greek, and by the skilful and ingenious 
manner in which the necessity and even the indis- 
pensability of these studies for fully understanding the 
history and growth of our civilisation, and for higher 
culture itself, was urged upon the people in the course of 
lectures on “The Influence of Greece and Rome on 
Modern Life.” Such seems at least to have been the 
effect of these lectures, even though the subject may not 
have been chosen with that purpose. We have lately had 
in Germany long and searching discussions on the privi- 
leged position of our classical secondary schools, so 
sharply attacked by the “ Realists” and the public at 
large, who are more in favour of modern-side secondary 
schools. The defence of the Classicists has not been 
effective, and they owe the preservation of their privileges 
solely to the natural stability of our secondary education 
as a government organisation. None of them thought of 
delivering public lectures, and thus showing their oppo- 
nents that, for the present at least, higher education can- 
not dispense with a thorough knowledge of classical 
antiquity. 

Another unexpected feature was the great attention 
paid by the English teachers and educationalists to 
German pedagogics and school organisation, manifesting 
itself in numerous references to Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Schiller, Lange, Rein, and others ; in a special lecture 
devoted to Pestalozzi ; and in the very remarkable fact 
that a course of three lectures on ‘‘ The Science of Teach- 
ing” was delivered in German by Professor Rein of Jena, 
one of our most prominent pedagogists. There exists in 
Germany a similar desire for information on foreign edu- 
cational systems and methods, in proof of which may be 
quoted the appearance last year of a special magazine for 
foreign education, the Deutsche Zeztschrift fiir auslan- 
disches Unterrichtswesen. The study of a foreign educa- 
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tional system by means of books only is, however, not 
sufficient ; it is first of all necessary to understand the 
foreign people—not merely its language, but its way of 
thinking, its political and social institutions, its life. Thus, 
we in Germany are horrified to be told that in England 
anybody may start any school he likes without the State 
or anybody else interfering with it or looking after it; 
this is simply because we leave out of account the social 
and political conditions of this country, so very different 
from ours. Coming over to England, one soon finds out 
that this principle is quite natural for the English, and 
apparently the only right thing for them, and that, though 
under it some schools may be inferior, yet on the whole 
excellent work is done. On the other hand, English 
people who have not been to Germany hardly ever realise 
that our somewhat uniform State-school organisation, 
with government superintendence, control, and admniinis- 
tration, is, in spite of all its faults, the only possible system 
for us, and by no means so hard and inflexible as it is 
sometimes conceived to be. 


In order to understand a foreign people, it is indis- 
pensable to live for some time in their country. And the 
best opportunity of doing so in England for foreign 
students and teachers, who can only afford a short stay 
during their holidays, is provided by the Extension 
Summer Meetings. Those who take part in them attend 
good lectures, delivered in excellent English ; they make 
the acquaintance of and enjoy continuous intercourse with 
educated English people ; and they find plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussing educational questions with “col- 
leagues” from all countries of Europe and from America. 
The importance of such international opportunities was 
strikingly evinced in Cambridge by the highly interesting 
Conference held at the Teachers’ College, where all the 
teachers present at the Meeting, English and foreign, 
assembled to discuss “the limitations imposed upon the 
freedom and initiative to teachers in foreign countries and 
in England by the State, local authorities, and other 
public bodies.” The foreign teachers, and most likely also 
the English, considered this Conference to be thoroughly 
successful, and indeed the most instructive and interesting 
incident of the Meeting ; and there was a general feeling 
of regret that it had not been possible to arrange others of 
a similar kind. 


And this leads to a few suggestions as to how the 
Summer Meetings might in future be made more useful 
to the foreign students. 


First of all, they are too little known abroad, at least in 
Germany. To make them better known, it would be well 
to send each year, as early as possible, invitations, pro- 
spectuses, and programmes to the foreign Universities, 
the Ministries of Education (in Germany of each single 
State), and the leading pedagogical and educational 
magazines. I should be happy to supply a complete list 
of the German addresses necessary for this purpose. 


It would be further well to arrange lectures on the 
English language, especially on phonetics and composi- 
tion. The lectures on phonetics should deal, not so much 
with elementary phonetics—most foreign students of 
modern languages know these—as with intonation, phras- 
ing, syllable-division, and similar points. They might be 
followed by training classes, in which each foreigner could 
be shown his particular faults in pronunciation. The 
lectures on composition should especially treat of 
synonyms in combination with the denotation and con- 
notation of words, which present the greatest difficulties 
to foreigners. These lectures, too, might be followed by 
classes with elementary exercises in English composition. 
Additional fees would readily be paid for these special 
advantages. 

To make the lectures more effective, it would be well to 
have ready some time before the Meeting—say about 
Easter—syllabuses both of courses and of single lectures, 
with lists of books of reference, so that foreign students 
might prepare themselves for the lectures by reading be- 
forehand some of the chief books on the various subjects. 
This principle has been adopted for the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, and it seems to have proved of advan- 
tage. During the Meeting the student’s time is generally 


so well filled up with other binge that there is not much 
left for reading. 

Many of the foreigners would be very grateful for some 
official arrangement enabling them to learn the various 
English games—cricket, football, lawn-tennis, golf, etc. 
They generally do not know these games well enough to 
join in private parties for playing them. 

If the number of foreigners is considerable, it is of some 
importance to take care that they are scattered over the 
town and well mixed up with the English students. When, 
for instance, in the same College, as was the case in Cam- 
bridge, too many compatriots are together, it is too 
natural for them to drop into their own language, and that 
means of course a loss of practice in English. 

The English Summer Meetings, as well as similar 
institutions on the Continent, will, as I hope and trust, 
attract a steadily increasing number of foreign students, 
and thus contribute towards the attainment of the desir- 
able and yet so distant object, that the nations should learn 
to understand one another—the best and perhaps the only 

way of healing the international jealousies which so 
frequently lead to political conflicts, and of qualifying that 
feeling of superiority over and slight contempt of foreign 
nations, which has so often been an obstacle to the spread 
and progress of civilisation. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in saying that the 
cordial hospitality which we received in Cambridge soon 
made us feel at home in the beautiful old town, and that 
we fee Jespecially indebted to Dr. Roberts for his courteous 
readiness to give us information and help. With a kind 
of wistful regret we departed, carrying with us the memory 
of so many kindnesses, and having received so many 
valuable suggestions. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SYNDICATE. 


HE Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of 

the University of Cambridge have just presented 

to the Senate their twenty-third Annual Report on 

that portion of the work entrusted to their control which 

is known technically at that University as “Local Lec- 

tures,” but more generally throughout the world as “ Uni- 
versity Extension.” 

An account is given of the Summer Meeting, with its 
special Conferences ; with this subject our readers are 
already sufficiently acquainted to render it unnecessary for 
us to reproduce in this place the official report. The 
foundation of the Technical and University Extension 
College at Colchester is also announced, but this too we 
may pass over here, as we publish elsewhere in this 
number a full account of its purpose, constitution, and 
inauguration by Lord Rosebery on October 20. The 
following paragraph, however, dealing with the new 
scheme of Certificates introduced at the beginning of last 
Session, will be read with interest by all engaged in the 
conduct of our work :— 


“In their last Report they announced that they had remodelled 
the scheme of Certificates with the view of encouraging more con- 
tinuous and systematic work in the Centres by the removal of 
certain defects which experience had revealed in the former 
system. An important feature of the new scheme was the 
establishment of the Sessional Certificate for two consecutive 
Terms’ work in the same subject asa step between the single 
Term Certificate and the new Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate, which 
includes four Sessional Certificates. The effect of this action upon 
the work has been in the highest degree satisfactory. Sessional 
work has been arranged at an increasing number of towns, and 
106 students obtained Sessional Certificates in 1895-6 as against 
69 in the previous Session. In order to enable students to work 
for the Sessional Certificate at Centres where it was not possible 
to arrange two courses in sequence in the Session, the Syndicate 
adopted as an experiment the plan of combining the work of the 
Lectures with the passing of a paper in the Higher Local 
Examination. Six students at the Colchester Centre who had 
attended a course by Mr. Grant on Greek History in the Michael- 
mas Term availed themselves of this alternative scheme for the 
Sessional Certificate. The students met during the Lent’ Term 
and continued their work under the general supervision of the 
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Lecturer, and entered for the paper on Greek History in the 
Higher Local Examination last June. Five of them passed that 
examination, two gaining the mark of distinction. There seems 
to be much advantage in this more intimate association of the 
work of the Local Lectures with the Higher Local Examination, 
and suggestions have come to the Syndicate from various quarters 
to the effect that the establishment by the University of a Diploma 
for external students to be attained by pursuing a comprehensive 
course of study either under the Local Lectures system or in con- 
nection with the Higher Local Examination, or partly one and 
partly the other, would at the present moment give an impetus to 
higher education in the country, and exercise a valuable broaden- 
ing influence upon the teaching in the various institutions for 
technical and higher education which are being founded in 
different districts. The Syndicate feel that the suggestion is 
worthy of careful consideration,” 


Four Appendices follow, the last of which gives full 
details as to the work of the Centres which arranged their 
courses in educational sequence throughout the Session. 

According to their custom the Syndicate subjoin the 
Report submitted to them by Dr. Roberts, Secretary of this 
branch of their work. This document, which summarises 
with vigour and insight the recent record and prospects of 
the Cambridge Branch of the Movement, we reproduce in 
full :-— 


““The Report which I presented last year to the Syndicate was 
a somewhat discouraging one. I was compelled to draw attention 
to the fact that signs of growth and expansion were wanting, and 
that the work appeared to be passing through a period of depres- 
sion. It is therefore peculiarly gratifying to me this year to be 
able to point to the signs of revival and advance, which a survey 
of the work of the Session brings out. The advance is not so 
much at present in an addition of new Centres or in any enlarge- 
ment of the audiences, but in the direction (which is after all the 
most important one from the University point of view) of an 
improvement in the continuity and thoroughness of the work of 
the students. The establishment of the Sessional Certificate has 
stimulated Local Committees to arrange the work of the two 
Terms in sequence and has incited the students to more persistent 
work in one subject. Twelve Sessional courses were arranged in 
the past Session as against seven in the previous Session, and 106 
students obtained Sessional Certificates in 1895-6 as against 69 in 
1894-5. This it may be said is not a very large advance, but it 
is a definite move in the right direction, and justifies the action 
of the Syndicate in remodelling its scheme of Certificates. The 
offer by the University of a Certificate or honour of any kind is a 
most effective means by which the work of the students may be 
raised to a higher level of efficiency. It is from that point of view 
that the establishment of the Local Lectures Higher Certificates 
is of importance. By an adjustment of the standard of attain- 
ment required for its much-prized recognition the University may 
improve almost indefinitely the quality of the work of the students. 

““The University has now been carrying on the work of the 
Local Lectures for twenty-three years. The educational con- 
ditions in the country have altered in many ways since 1873. 
The action of the Elementary Education Act, the increased 
facilities for Secondary Education in the country, the establish- 
ment of Continuation Schools and Technical Classes in connec- 
tion with Town and County Councils—all these and other 
agencies are turning out every year many young men and women 
prepared to undertake more serious and continuous work than 
was considered possible a quarter of a century ago. The history 
of the early days of the Local Lectures movement shews that little 
more was at first possible than the carrying on of desultory courses 
of lectures. The results of the establishment of the Sessional and 
Higher Certificates by the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching a few years ago, and by the Syndicate more 
recently, shew clearly that there is an increasing number of per- 
sons prepared now to undertake more systematic and continuous 
work. The number however is still not large but it is growing, 
and the next few years will probably see a very marked advance 
in this direction. The founding of University Extension Colleges 
like those at Reading, Exeter, and Colchester, the creation of 
Technical Institutes and the establishment of Continuation Even- 
ing Classes by School Boards and other bodies in great towns are 
all signs of the growing demand for opportunities of systematic 
higher education. What is above all things wanted at the present 
moment is direction as to the lines on which this work should be 
systematised. The direction and guidance can in the circum- 
stances only be given indirectly, and there seems only one way by 
which that can be accomplished. The University by offering 
some honour for the attainment of which a definite course of work 
and specified examinations have to be undertaken can exercise an 
influence of the highest value on these tentative educational efforts 
which are going on all over the country. 
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“‘In my Report last year I used the following words, and I 
venture to repeat them again here: ‘ The University could hardly 
take a more timely step than to establish a Diploma for external 
students implying definite courses of work to be accomplished 
partly through the Local Lectures and partly through the Local 
Examinations, especially the Higher Local. With such a system 
classes conducted by local teachers could be associated, chiefly by 
way of preparation for the Higher Local Examination. The 
prestige of the University is such that a Diploma representing a 
well-arranged course of work would soon acquire a high value and 
be much sought after. The teaching in secondary schools has 
been, and is being, greatly influenced by the University through 
the Junior and Senior Local Examinations, and the teaching 
above secondary might come under direct and beneficial Uni- 
versity influence through the medium of the Higher Local 
Examination and Local Lectures, brought into relation and co- 
ordinated by a Diploma. This would represent the highest attain- 
ment which could reasonably be expected of students pursuing 
their studies by evening work, concurrently with the ordinary 
occupations of life.’ 

“*T feel I cannot give too strong expression to my own sense of 
the extreme importance of such a step at the present time as I 
have above indicated. The details could be worked out without 
any dislocation of the existing Local Lectures system or Higher 
Local Examination, and I am convinced that the University, true 
to its own great traditions as an educational leader, would in tak- 
ing such a step be doing a work of the highest importance and 
value to the country.” 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


——_-———__ 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures 7s given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for. this 
column, 


Exeter (C).—It will surely interest readers of the U. #./. to 
hear of the performance in London last spring by some East-End 
factory girls of a play written by an Extension student, and pro- 
duced under the personal direction of Miss Jane Harrison. The 
history of the play is as follows. Some years ago, Dr. Moulton, 
when lecturing at Exeter, gave as a weekly exercise the sketch- 
ing in outline of any well-known theme in the Greek manner. 
Miss Duckworth, daughter of Sir John Duckworth, for many 
years Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons, took 
the familiar story of Bluebeard, and worked it up into a Satyric 
Drama, which Miss Jane Harrison describes as ‘‘ perfectly charin- 
ing.” Besides bringing out clearly the double function of the 
Chorus, illustrating the ‘‘ messenger’s speech ” and the ‘‘ forensic 
contest,” the play contains many extremely clever topical allu- 
sions and much genuine fun. In the summer the play was per- 
formed a second time, as a Pastoral Play, in charming grounds, 
by the Exeter University Extension Guild, with the assistance of 
friends. The principals wore the very artistic dresses which were 
designed by Mr. Forbes Robertson for the original performance ; 
the Guitar and Mandoline Band and the Chorus (victims of 
curiosity in all ages) wore white and gold Greek dresses. As the 
long train of white-robed girls came out from a veritable ‘‘ green- 
room” under a spreading tree, and filed across the lawn to the 
orchestra, it produced really a most delightful effect. The per- 
formance was repeated in the cool of the evening, and the two 
performances together realised a sum of £30 for the fund the 
students are trying to get together for a Students’ Club, where 
they may hold meetings, and students from a distance wait for 
trains and get refreshments. A few copies of the play are still to 
be had, price Is., from Miss Duckworth, Knightleys, Exeter ; 
also mounted photographs, price 3s., from Miss Montgomery, 
University Extension College, Exeter. 

Gresham College (L).—By means of the grant from the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Council of the London Society 
have been enabled to arrange with Mr. H. J. Mackinder for a 
third Session’s work in Geography. The subject chosen for the 
present Session is 7he Geography of Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa. Some 190 students have taken tickets, of which 147 are 
for the whole Session, so that a good audience is ensured for the 
whole course. About 100 are doing paper-work ; but, as there 
are about 130 pupil-teachers attending the course, there will 
probably be a considerable increase in this respect. Many of the 
students have attended the two previous courses ; and it is gratify- 
ing to note that some of the pupil-teachers, who came last year 
mainly for the sake of the marks, have come again this year with- 
out any such inducement. 
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The Council have this year turned to History for the second 
central course. The special purpose of Messrs. Grant’s and 
Malden’s Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern History is 
to emphasise the essential unity of European History throughout 
its successive phrases. There is every probability of a successful 
Session in this subjec: also; 72 tickets have been issued, 34 
being for the whole Session, and about 20 papers a week are 
being written. Considering the exceptional degree of study 
required in connection with this course, these figures are most 
encouraging. 


Marylebone (L).—We are having this Term a course on 7he 
History of Italian Painting, by Mr. Percival Gaskell. The 
“Old Masters of Italy” are being considered with special refer- 
ence to their pictures in the National Gallery, and the lectures are 
fully illustrated with lantern slides, supplemented by an admirable 
and comprehensive series of photographs furnished by the Auto- 
type Company, which can be examined by the students both be- 
fore and after the lecture. We have been greatly aided in the 
arrangement of this course by Canon Barker, whose kindness in 
lending his large school-room and finding fresh supporters has 
enabled us to revert to evening Jectures, which owing to financial 
difficulties had for some time past been discontinued. Over a 
hundred course tickets have been sold, and the very attractive 
nature of the subject gives every promise of complete success this 
Term, both educational and financial. 

Newark (C).—In the early part of this year a course of Gil- 
christ Lectures was delivered in this town. The interest thus 
roused led to a desire for University Extension lectures, and a 
Society was eventually established for the promotion of this ob- 
ject. Asubscription of a guinea constitutes membership ; mem- 
bers have exclusive control of the work with respect to choice 
of lecturer, subject, and other items, and receive each three 
numbered and reserved tickets for the course, besides being able 
to purchase others for members of their households at 2s. 6d. To 
non-members the price of a course ticket is 7s. 6d., and of a 
single lecture ticket is. 6d. A number of tickets for the course 
have been issued at 2s. 6d. to 07a fide working men and women, 
teachers, scholars, artisans, and mechanics, approved by the 
Society. Mr. H. J. Bliss, of 34, Lombard Street, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary. For the Michaelmas Term Mr. Parkyn has 
been engaged to lecture on Evolution and Darwinism. An 
inaugural Conversazione was held in the Town-hall on Septem- 
ber 24, for which 500 invitations were issued. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Roberts, Mr. Parkyn, and Mr. Dunstan of 
Nottingham. The meeting was successful in arousing interest and 
drawing attention to the work, with the effect that at his first 
lecture Mr. Parkyn had an audience of 200. 

Peterborough (O).—The Students’ Association, which had 
been holding occasional preparatory meetings during the summer, 
held their Annual Conversazione on September 18, when spectro- 
scopes, kaleidoscopes, and experiments bearing on light and 
colour were exhibited, and an interesting address was given by 
Dr. Fison, the forthcoming lecturer. The members of the 
Association have arranged to perform experiments set by 
Dr. Fison at their meetings during the Session, as well as to dis- 
cuss the subjects for the Essays. 

There was a fair attendance at the first lecture of the course 
on October 2, when the lecturer succeeded in arousing the 
enthusiasm of the audience, and a good many agreed to write 
papers. 

On October 13, a sale of work was held for the purpose of pro- 
viding Local Scholarships for the Summer Meetings. As a result 
two will be offered this year and two next, one being limited each 
year to working men and women. 


BooKS FOR STUDENTS. —We are unfortunately unable through 
tack of space to publish this month our usual reviews of books 
suitable for University Extension students. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—-This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE Hatt.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechavel, E, 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


—~_»—__—__ 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 
Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 
requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be z/so facto disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 

I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owrvna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘‘ Printed List”) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Undversity 
Extension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The enyelope must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition ” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation II. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
—thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published, 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


As we announced last month, we shall endeavour, in 
arranging these Competitions, to select such a variety of 
forms and subjects as will give to all students an oppor- 
tunity of attempting some one or other, according to 
their various tastes and capabilities. This month students 
are invited to draw up an abstract of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
article, “ Literature and Life,” which appeared in our las 
(October) issue. The writer should imagine himself (or 
herself) called upon to deliver this article asa lecture, and 
to draw up before-hand such a logical abstract or syllabus 
as would enable a listener to gather the drift of his argu- 
ment and the evidence by which each point is established. 
To do this effectively the syllabus should be arranged in 
sections, with indented headings and sub-headings, and 
perhaps with conclusions or important parts of the argu- 
ment set out in italics or some other modification of type. 
The syllabus must not contain more than 500 words. 

The award of the Prize in the first Competition will be 
published next month. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, 

A Brief History of the English Language. 
Emerson, A.M., Ph.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Q. Horati Flacci ‘Opera. With Notes by Thomas Ethelbert Page, M.A., 
Arthur Palmer, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin, 
and A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. , LL.D., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Manchester. 8s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. By A. its 
Greenidge, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College: qete 


5S. 
From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co, 
The Greek View of Life. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
(University Extension Series.) 
A Short History of Rome to the Death of Augustus. By J. 
Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With four 
Maps. 3s. 6d. 


By Oliver Farrar 


From Mr. JoHn Murray. 

Elements of Psychology; Elements of General Philosophy. By 
George Croom Robertson, late Grote Professor, University College, Lon- 
don. Edited by C. A. Foley Rhys Davids, M.A. 3s. 6d. each. (Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals.) 

From Messrs. J. M. DENT anv Co. 

Shakespeare: Venus and Adonis; Rape of Lucrece. 
Preface, Glossary, &c., by Israel Gollancz, M.A 1s 
(Temple Shakespeare.) 


Each with 
each net, 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1,4) OCX FeOeRD: 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of 12 lectures only.| 


ables | - Course oe Halt 
Centre. Loctares Subject of Course. Lecturer. begins Course) 
; ends. 
| 
Reading, University Ex-| 12 or 24 | French Revolution .| W.. M. Cups, M.A. .| Th. Sept. 24] Dec. 10 
tension Coll. (evg., wkly.) 
x »»  (aft., wkly.)} 12 or 24 | The ppelse in America, 1497- | W. G. DE Bureu, M.A.. LR Sept. 25 |) Dec. ¥1 
1783 
Altrincham (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Rev cceon Rev. W. H Suaw, Ce Ey Oct.r Dec. 10 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Mediaeval England : seh e - | W. Oct. 14 | Dec. 23 
Carlisle (afternoon)... 6 The Reformation to the Rev a es He .) Ts Sépt..29 | Deers 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... ae 6 | Puritan Revolution 3 : EB EOCE, 2 Dec, I1 
Cheetham Hill (evening) ... 6 | Puritan Revolution A. see] BY Oct.2 Dec. I 
Chester (afternoon) ... sah 6 | The Reformation to the Revolution, 8 as «| Lh. Oct.ira]| Weeare 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 | History of Florence z a5 .| M. Oct. 5. Dec. 14 
Cockermouth bese 6 | Making of England 53 a5 .. | E. Sept. 29 | "Deca 
Coventry (evening) .. 6 | Age of Elizabeth ... 3; ne pad Le OctrG Dec. 15 
Gloucester (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Revolution| AB aS ...| M. Oct. 5. | Dec. 14 
Keswick (evening) 6 | Mediaeval England v3 sf aS ...| M. Oct. 12 | Dec. 21 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 | History of Florence dss Pal 5 Ac oP TH OGG Dec. 15 
Malvern el 6 | History of Venice ... .| 55 a ...| W. Oct. 7 | Dec 16 
Malvern (evening) 6 | Making of England As ah ...| Wy Oct. 7) | Dee:16 
tBath (afternoon)... ie © ae? Age of Elizabeth ... fy 2| J. A. R. MARRIoTr, M.A:) Th.’Octi8! | Decm7 
tBath (evening) ae mri | Age of Elizabeth ... & afl a 4 ..+| Th. Oct.:Si |e Decuty 
Bakewell (evening) .. 6 | Europe since Waterloo is a ...| Th. Oct. 1 | Dec. 10 
Buxton (evening) .. 6 English Colonies * noe a - ...| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Matlock (afternoon) _ 6 English Novelists ... ie sea 7 G | Th, Oct aie Decare 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 | Tennyson ... ..| F. S. Boas, M.A. ..| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) . 6 | Great Epics of Europe Ps A al Th, Octi.8 “| Deen? 
Canterbury (afternoon) 6 | Shakespeare i" = af | Th, -Octs1e | Decaro 
Lincoln (evening) 6 Tennyson ay re .. W. Oct. 7 | Dec. 9 
Maidstone (afternoon) 6 | Browning _ a UP Ockes Dec. 15 
Maidstone (evening) 6 Browning a _ ew Ockro Dec. 15 
Settle (evening) a 6 | Shakespeare a 3 SACP Octs9 Dec. 18 
Southampton (afternoon) . 6 | Browning ie % ..| F. Oct. 2 Dec. 11 
tSouthampton (evening) 6 or 12 | Elizabethan Literature 4 .| F. Oct. 2 Dec. 11 
Burgess Hill (afternoon) 6 | Age of Elizabeth C. E. Mau ET, BeAs) 5,45, (Octa3 Dec. 12 
Hyde (evening) 6 Shakespeare Rev. J. G. BarLey, M. A.,| M. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
LL.D. 
Rochdale (afternoon) .| 6 Tennyson ... rf ee .| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
t+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 | Elizabethan Writers, x By -Octyg Dec. 18 
tBedford (evening) ... 12 Renaissance in Italy and England E. Less HorsBurcH, B.A.| F. Sept. 25 | Dec. 4 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 | The Reformation Epoch . ar fi | T. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Fall of Napoleon... ... sf) * ...|M. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 
tCheltenham (evening) 12 The Stuart Period... i 5 ...| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Devizes (evening) ... Af] 6 Puritan Revolution — a 5 .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
tFolkestone (afternoon) .... 12 Renaissance in Italy and England BS A ..|M. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Hebden Bridge (evening) . 6 Social and Industrial Questions = a Hy SHOches Dec. 12 
since 1789 | 
tNewport, I.W. (evening).... 12 Literature of the 18th Con ~ ix ...| W. Oct..7 | Dec. 16 
*Ramsgate (afternoon) ...|_ 12 Shakespeare - te a5 ...| S. Sept. 26 | Dec. 5 
tRyde (afternoon) ... mole ee2 Age of Elizabeth ... es . ...| Th. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
St. eloped (evening) teal 6 Pitt, Wellington, and Peel. oe 4 vol Th. Oct, 2) Weesro 
Sale (evening) 4 6 Making of England, BAN) tie me a ...| F. Oct. 2 Dec. 11 
Sandown (afternoon). 6 | Shakespeare wi Y, ...| W. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 | Expansion of England a F .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 | Eighteenth Century oe h. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 6 | The Parthenon Marbles ...| JANE E. HARRISON, LL.D.| F. Oct. 2 | Nov. 6 
Edgbaston (after., weekly)... 6 | The Parthenon Marbles ; Ji a ...| Th. Oct. 8 | Nov. 12 
Rochester (evening, Pere) 6 The Parthenon Marbles |T. Oct. 6 Nov. 10 
+Dover (afternoon) 12 | Dante * [Revs PHL WICKSTEED, M.A. | Th. Oct. 8 | Dec, 17 
Burton-on-Trent (evening) | 6 Lifevof a.Planet TAS He EITSon, Se MeO cto) Dec. 18 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 6 Life of a Planet : A if Th. Oct. t >| Dec! 16 
+Lewes (evening) 12 Magnets and Electro- > Magnets + a .| W. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Peterborough (evening) 6 Light bs Ps : a e: F. Oct. 2 Dec. 11 
Wakefield (evening) 6 Life of a Planet A a vs W. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
tWest Brighton (ev ening) 12 Life of a Planet se . Th. Oct. 15 | Dec. 10 
Worsley (evening) ... ... 6 Life ofa Planet... Me ee .| Th. Oct. 8 | Dec. 17 
St. Michael’s Hall, 6 The Work of the Air HR. Mri, D.Sc: mL We Octay, Dec. 16 
Brighton (afternoon) i 
Tikley (afternoon, weekly) ...| 12 Evolution of Gothic Architecture | F. Bonn, M.A. ... ... W. Sept. 30 | Dec. 16 
Ripon (afternoon) ‘itt 6 Evolution of Gothic Architecture Fs BS .| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Ripon (evening) 6 | Evolution of Gothic Architecture Ae as | T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Wells (evening) 6 | Shakespeare ae ...| R. W. Bonn, M.A. | TheOcty-1 aie beesre 


} The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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No. of o Course 
a 
Centre. hectares Subject of Course. Lecturer. sete ees 
7 ends. 
Oxford (evening, weekly) ... g Principles of Political Obligation | B. BosANQUET,M.A.,LL.D.| T. Oct. 20 | Dec. 8 
+Shanklin (evening)... 12 Electricity ... ile GUELIS, MLA. | Th, Oc}. £ | Dec: 10 
Ashton- -under-Lyne ( even. 1.) 6 English History, 1668—1783 ...| W. G. DE BURGH, ByAG ote la Octo Dec. 15 
Eo pei, , Severn Street 6 English History, 1689 —1783 eal a fe ...| T. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
evening 
Oldham (evening) ... sor 6 The American Colonies to the | a me ...| W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
War of Independence 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. ise ) 10 Expansion of England... bee # & ...| M. Oct. 5 Dec. 7 
tReigate (afternoon)... : 12 Architecture Pe ne sf 4. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A. |. F. Oct. 2 Dec. II 
Cirencester (evening) 6 Physiography aie a tly lis NIBERET) BeAe .¥.\) Ma sept. 25 |) Dec. 7, 
Lymington (afternoon) 6 Physiography Aas mat fe a5 = - lhe Oct isn. Dec. 24 
Pucklechurch (evening) 6 Hygiene : Be es sel x ~ il. Oct) T2mulaDecn2e 
Moston (evening) .6 Shakespeare ; re “cel 7 Jae, PHYTHIAN ... aie Lie OCHO Dec. 18 
Neath (afternoon) 6 History of Painting a8 ied . al be Octas Dec. II 
Neath (evening) x 6 Shakespeare ae se ter - s.-| F. Oct, 2 Dec. 11 
Swansea (afternoon)... 6 English Painters... - Seip il enOCt inate Deco 
Swansea (evening) 6 Architecture in Relation to | 36 at sp) BOLE (OVS A St ABE. 9 Co) 
lish History 
Wigan (afternoon) 6 Architecture in Relation to Eng- | is nee|| Mio Sys Dos 
lish History 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Early 19th Century Literature ...| Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| T. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Early 19th Century Literature... .| W. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Clevedon (evening) ... 6 Hygiene... Garis WapE, M. A. eoc| | MAB LOGS 9 Dec. 16 
Dorchester (evening) 6 English Poetry& Fiction since 1851 W. B. Worsrory 1 Me Annes |) Min Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Bolton (afternoon) 6 The Crusades ee ...| Hi; BELLoc eA bbe Octo.) ec. ta 
Bolton (evening) 6 French Revolution F - 16 ol Db. Oct. 8. +! Dec. 17, 
Bury (evening) 6 The Crusades ss Gor cal) eR OCE..G Dec. 15 
Cheltenham (afternoon) ae 6 French Revolution na, sel xf ses Ha Mae pts 2a Deca 
Newport (Mon.) (evening)... 6 France and England: the Land| 3 he ...| Th. Oct. 15 | Not fixed 
‘and the People 
Otley (evening) 6 The Crusades i oe as Ae ee Soll MO rein 13 Dec. 14 
Reptor (afternoon) 6 French Revolution 3F all We Cte 7 Dec. 16 
Stafford (afternoon) .. 6 French Revolution BE the a5 ae foal Bag Gle mae Dec. 18 
Stratford-on-Avon (aftern. ) 6 French Revolution aa ne 3 ¥y ...| 1. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Stratford-on-Avon (ev en.) 6 English History, late 18th and es ioe ...| 1. Sept.29 | Dec. 8 
early 19th Centuries a 
Weston-super-Mare (even. ) 6 French Revolution 3 Bee 3 ree ...| W. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
’ t+Oxford (afternoon) ... 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors ...| E. DE SELINCoURT, B.A. | W. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Midhurst (afternoon, weekly) 6 Great Men of the Tudor Period ...| G. W. Powers, M.A. ...! S. Oct. 31 | Dee. 5 
Bridport (evening) aa 6 | Evolution of Backboned Animals | W. GARSTANG, M.A, fd pOct.6 Dec. 15 
Winslow (evening) ... 6 Evolution of Backboned Animals an - Ms Oct. 5 || Dec. 14 
Ashbourne (evening) 6 Social Utopias.... i ...| J. A. SIMON, B.A. oelne Ochs Sane Weca 17 
GREEK CLASSES | 
(weekly). 
Brighton (elementary) eae eRe Anab, I. ; Eur. Alc. (Scenes | Rev. E. Luck, M.A. _...| T. Oct. 13 | Dec. 15 
rom) 
Brighton (intermediate) ...) 10 Plato Afo/, Socr. ; Soph. Antéig. ; | $5 $3 ...| M. Oct. 12 | Dec. 14 
Aristoph. Clouds | 
Cheltenham elementary) ... 10 Elementary Grammar, Syntax, | H. G. Gipson, M.A. pt ka Ot Dec. II 
and Exercises | | 
Oxford (elementary) ... si 12 Elementary Grammar, Syntax, 3 35 ...|S. Oct. 10 | Not fixed 
and Exercises 
Oxford (elementary) ... a 12 Xen. Anad, I. S. ine as of a sell Sy Wien Dec. 19 


nd i 


+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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Lent Term, 1897. 


All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


| No. of 


Course | 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. | Soaea roaree 
‘ } begins. 
Reading, University Ex- 6 _ Mediaeval England oh ...| Rey. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
tension College (ev ening) | 

Banbury (evening) 6 History of Florence ae 0 si aA T. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Grimsby (evening) : 6 Making of England aed AN a bes ...|T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 History of Florence see ane 3 x, m7) Lhs fans2r |PApr. a 
Knowle (afternoon) ... 6 Not fixed + Fs re Me. Jans 25 tApr. 5 
Leamington (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Revolution . of ...| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Social Reformers ... eee os np BA ...| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Lincoln (evening) 6 History of Venice ... or AAA Fy nA ...| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) 6 | Making of England a oe 3 <3 ...| W. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
t+tBath (afternoon) 12 | Age of Elizabeth ... bis ...| J. A. R. MarriottT, M.A.| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
tBath (evening) 12 | Age of Elizabeth ... an son 45 4 ...| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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| | Course 
. of $ 
Centre. Teceires Subject of Course. Lecturer. Seal | 
in Course. begins. 
*Ludlow (evening) ... 6 English in India .| J. A. R. Marriott, M.A.| Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
Eastbourne (aft., weekly) 12 Browning F. S. Boas, M.A.... .| Not fixed |Not fixed 
*“tSouthampton (evening) .. 12 Elizabethan Literature “e a4 ...| F. not fixed |Not fixed 
t+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 Elizabethan Writers Rev. J. G. BAILEY, LL.D.| F. Jan.29 | Apr. 9 
tBedford (evening) . 12 Renaissance in Italy and England E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Reformation Epoch ol ny BF .o+| Ls Jan. 26) | prem 
Bournemouth fevening} ast 6 Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ie se AD .»»| M. Jan. 25 | Apress 
Bradford (evening) . te: 6 Industrial and Economic Ques- | 5p - .| W. Jan, 20 | Mar. 31 
tions since 1789 
Bradford (evening) ... nt 6 French Revolution | ae “a ...| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
+Cheltenham (evening) ... 12 Stuart Period af br ...|W.. Jan. 277°) Sepreeg, 
+Folkestone (afternoon) ... 12 Renaissance in Italy and E ngland a - ..| M.. Feb, 1 | Apracre 
Folkestone (evening) ae 6 Spanish Armada to Puritan’s Emi- Fs .| M. Feb. 1 | Apr. 12 
ration 
tNewport, I.W. (evening)...} 12 lc raitivs of the 18th Century ... . Ms ...| F. Jan, 22 | Apr, 2 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) ...|_ 12 Shakespeare ae oe es ...|S. Jan. 3o | Apr. 10 
tRyde (afternoon) ... el een Age of Elizabeth ... .; = Th. Jans20 | eprat 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Eighteenth Canny 6 Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 12 Dante ...|Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M. Te W. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
tDover (afternoon) ... 12 Dante Bd ; .| Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 « 
tLewes (evening) ... ae 12 The Electric Current iN Vale FISON, D.Se. F. Jan. 22 | Apryz 
Ryde (evening) Aa 6 Not fixed i . ...| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Sandown (afternoon) — 35¢ 6 Astronomy .. x i ...| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
tShanklin (evening)... Pal eT Magnets and Electro- Magnets x a ...| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
Stroud (evening, weekly) Be I2 Astronomy .. é % . ...| W. Jan. 20 | Apr. 7 
+West Brighton (evening)...| 12 The Sun and Stars if ” ...| Th, Jan. 21 | Apr. 15 
Gloucester (evening) a 6 History of a gaat Handicraft C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. .| M. Jan. 25 | April 5 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Architecture F. Bonn, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 27.) Apr? 
Hereford (evening) . 6 Architecture © ss 5h ...| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Leominster (evening) 6 Architecture Ae a .| Not fixed _|Not fixed 
“Wirksworth (evening) 6 Not axed! Ne see na 
+tReigate (afternoon)... 12 Architecture A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 2 
Huddersfield (evening) 6 British Colonies ...| CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 14| Mar. 25 
+Oxford (aftern>on) ... 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors ...| E. DE SELINCOURT, B.A. | W. Jan. 27 | Apry7 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
g yi Pp 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued, 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc.—The Delegates announce that Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc has accepted an invitation to lecture in America 
during the Lent Term, and his name is therefore temporarily 
withdrawn from their List of Lecturers. Mr. Belloc will return 
to England in time for lectures during the summer and autumn 
of 1897. 


Mr. Hudson Shaw.—tThe Delegates are happy to announce 
that Mr. Shaw will devote the Lent Term to University Exten- 
sion work in England. The available dates are almost filled up 
already ; but Mr. Shaw is still open to an engagement for 
alternate Thursday evenings in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lendon, for Fridays (weekly) in the South of England, and 
possibly for alternate Wednesdays in the Midlands. 


Summer Meeting, 1897.--The eighth Summer Meeting 
will be held at Oxford in August, 1897. The Meeting will be 
open to University Extension and other students, and will as 
usual be divided into two parts. 

The main subjects of study will be as follows :— 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Epoch of Revolution, 1789-1848. [These courses will 
be in sequence to those delivered at the Summer Meet- 
ings, 1891-95, but they will be so arranged as to be 
available for those who have not been present in pre- 
vious years. ] 

II. Zhe Science of the Period. 

Ill. Zhe Original Authorities for the History of the French 
Revolution. [This class will be specially adapted for 
advanced students. ] 

IV. The History and Theory of Education ; 
reference to Child-Psychology. 

V. The English Language. [This class is instituted to meet 
the wishes of foreign students attending the Meeting. ] 

VI. Greek, Latin, Architecture, Economics. 

A Guide to Preparative Reading will be published in the 

University Extension Journal for January, 1897. 
The full Programme will be ready about Easter ; but particu- 


with special 


lars of arrangements concluded will be announced from time to 
time in the /ozzal, 

All information as to tickets, accommodation, &c., may be 
obtained from J. A. R. Marriott, Esq., M.A., Examination 
Schools, Oxford. 


SADLER TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
. J. WELLS, Treasurer of the Sadler Testimonial 
M* Fund, has sent us the following balance-sheet for 
publication. It was by an oversight omitted 
from our last issue. 

RECEIVED. 
To Subscriptions received a. L157 Aes 
EXPENDED. 
By £100 India Three per Cent. ws .£109 3 6 

Guild and School of Handicraft, for clock, 
fixing, &c. . . ce A Zk 


” 


* Die cant for books (as under) . 14 16 0 
 expenses— 
lerapabeye? noc eu eI op ee 
Sending out appeals, &e. 5 13 0 
Sundries 56 O) 4883 
— 8 10 3 
£157 14 3 


The books bought for Mr. Sadler (by his choice) were 
Rashdall —Unzversities of Europe, 3 vols. 
Skelton—Oxonia Antigua 

Oxfordshire \s vols 
Pietas Oxontensis 
Wood— University of Oxford, 5 vols 
Life and Times, 3 vols. 
Reminiscences of Oxford, \ vol. 
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Il CAMBRIDGE. 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[All lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at 
least twelve lectures.| 


No. of 
Centre. _Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
| 

Nottingham Univ. Coll. (e.) 12 English History, 1603 to 1660... pes ae E. SyMEs, M.A. ... Ww. 
Leicester (evening) aie LD Dante 6 ...|P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. (Lond. ) Hesept. 25 
Portsmouth (afternoon) _... 12 Plants : their Structure and their Habits... F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ...| F. Oct. 2 
Portsmouth (evening) hs 12 Plants : their Structure and their Habits... ad Fe Pl EatOet. 
York (afternoon) Bad bed & 3 The French Revolution _... aot ...| A, J. GRANT, M.A. ...| M. Sept. 28 
York (evening) sre, a Socrates and his Times_... “i ne “A 0 ...| M. Sept. 28 
Scarborough (afternoon) Lee 2 The Age of Elizabeth ue: “30 Ee ah An .| Tu, Sept. 29 
Darlington (evening) ane 12 The Age of Elizabeth sii Ro Rea ae < ...| W. Sept. 30 
Pontefract (evening) Br 12 The Age of Elizabeth ae ae oat a Fs PL The Oct. r 
Exeter (afternoon) ... Se 12 Aspects of Plant Life Be Shh ...| H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A _...| Tu. Sept. 29 
Exeter (evening) ... nese 12 Aspects of Plant Life : a a ...| Tu. Sept. 29 
Horsham (afternoon) bs 12 Aspects of Animal Life 5S i a Pe .| W. Oct. 7 
Horsham (evening) ... Aah. By Aspects of Animal Life... te Aon e op Pel Wie OCtau7 
Torquay (afternoon)... HA ah Goethe and his Times ie ies ...| J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. soe) Ale Sisyolis kay 
Exeter (afternoon) ... cei ene 2, Goethe and his Times ays ae . . ...| F. Sept. 25 
Hertford (afternoon) erin 2: Roman Empire i Bie .| Tu. Sept. 29 
Colchester (afternoon) Be 12 The Growth of our Colonial ‘Empire es fe bale ae Boyb- CARPENTER, M.A.| M. Sept. 21 
Colchester (evening) Me r2 The Growth of our Colonial Empire cs rf | M. Sept. 21 
Cambridge (evening) oe 12 The Growth of our Colonial Empire Bs a ...| Tu. Sept. 29 
Norwich (morning) . we 12 The Florentine Commonwealth hehe sa Ps ...| S. Sept. 26 
Sunderland (evening) wn 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist ...| W. BENTINCK SMITH, B.A. ...| M. Oct. 5 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even. )| 12 Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist = 5 e ale The Octr 
Hull (evening) GE Nae Shakespeare as Poet and Dramatist Ah act Pp ...| F. Sept. 25 
Thorney (evening) ... LA 12 The Story of our Continents and Oceans...| E. J. GARwoop, M.A. i Dus Oct. 6 
pees (afternoon) ... née) lie The Story of our Continents and Oceans... a x en OCh CL 

Swich (evening) ... acti ae The Story of our Continents and Oceans... ¥3 A eal he Octet 
Ips Spee (afternoon) * ...| 12 Social Life and Art in Ancient Greece ...| O. SEAMAN, M.A. ... ...| S. Sept. 26 
Derby (evening) G6 aga! nw Shakespeare’s Historical pe a6 ...| H. E. MALDEN, M.A. ...| Th. Sept. 24 
Newark (evening) ... ati 12 Darwinism ... ae ...| E. A. PARKYN, M.A. seal Mee (OL a: 
Plymouth (afternoon) has 12 Dante mle na Bre ne ...| E. G. GARDNER, M.A. --+| Mi. Sept. 28 
Plymouth (evening)... a 12 Shakespeare ae ...| M. Sept. 28 
Teignmouth (evening) ee 12 Physical Geography (Course Male ie Sea MAS Ww. CLAYDEN, M.A. “|| Ola 
Alnwick (evening) ... ies 12 Political PSone ae ...| H.S. MUNDAHL, B.A., LL. B. M. Oct. 5 
Aylesbury (evening) ee Zoology nae ..| W. GarsTANG, M.A. (Oxon. ) | W. Sept. 35 


(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates.] 


Southport... we itt 6 The Liberation of a aa sae il hee ele ROSE) IWiaA's | M. see 28 
Rawdon nee hs Bee 6 The Senses ... ne ae son (MEA ANG PARKYN, M.A. eee Octs 
Wisbech Sore se aS: 6 Rulers of India se fer me, seal) Jal [fa deton'a CARPENTER, M.A. i, Saale: “25 


Lent Term, 1897. 
SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Ad lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at least 
twelve lectures. | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne (even.) 12 The English Citizen se nae ..| H. S. MunDAuL, B.A., LL.B.| Th. 
+Leicester (evening) 24 The Florentine Commonwealth oak ...| H. J. Boyd CARPENTER, M.A.! F. 
Market Drayton (afternoon) 12 The English in India er i a ‘5 35 | Ss 
Southport (afternoon) A 12 Under arrangement S ~ | M. 
+Sunderland ee foc = eee The Age of Elizabeth ate 5h ...| A. J. GRANT, M.A. Fon Bee 
Bishop oe igvening 12 Under arrangement 39 99 ne et WW 
Thirsk ist 12 Under arrangement W. 
+Scarborough - 24 Shakespeare .. ; ba ...| W.F. BENTINCK- SMitu, D.A,| Th. 
Saffron Walden (evening) .. 12 Under arrangement je Hy Rose McA. ei .|M. 
Grantham (evening)... na 12 The World’s Great Explorers ik Elia vie OLDHAM, M.A. i M. 
+Cambridge (evening) a 24 Tbs Gove mets of the English- speaking Stee fe LAWRENCE, VEPAR le lee IDs Ipel i, 
eoples 

Nottingham ... oe peciin ae 2) English History, 1603—1660 i ...| J. E. Symes, M.A. Af 
+Bxeter its Poe se 24 Under arrangement he 
+Exeter ‘ ae 24 Aspects of Animal Life... aCe a) En DE ELAVIBLAND, M.A...) Tu. 
King’s Lynn (morning nr 12 Botany sia is nee an ae AS 
Norwich (morning) .. ~ 12 Botany aa eae Woop, id Oe a Sas: 


+ The figures in the eend pis ial include the lectures Melrvered’ | in the Wichachran, Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Courses are also under arrangement at the following Centres :— 
Hull Derby Barrow-in-Furness Huntingdon Portsmouth 


Thornaby Whitby Plymouth Colchester York 
: Darlington Tavistock Hunstanton Dorking 
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New Lecturer.—Mr. H. H. Cuampion, B.A., Scholar of 
King’s College, has been appointed by the Syndicate to lecture 
on Astronomy. 


Cambridge Scholarships for the Oxford Summer 
Meeting.—As our readers are aware, a sum of about £30 was 
contributed by the students at the recent Cambridge Summer 
Meeting, which was handed to Mr. R. D. Roberts to be applied 
by him, in any way he thought well, and under such conditions 
as he might think fit to impose, in founding Scholarships for 
some future Summer Meeting. Mr. Roberts has decided to offer 
the following Scholarships to students at Cambridge Centres, 
tenable at the Oxford Summer Meeting in 1897 :— 


1. Cambridge International Scholarship ... 410 0 oO 
2. Cambridge Teachers’ Scholarship 6 0 
3. Cambridge Students’ Scholarship me Uk de Ae) 
4. ” ” ” tee 5 oO ¥ 


. ” ye) ” ee 4 0 
The oe tiene on which the Scholarships will be awarded are as 
follows :— ‘ 

(i) Scholarships 1, 2, and 3 are open to students who obtain 
Sessional Certificates at any Cambridge Centre in the Session 
1896-97, and will be awarded on the work of the two Terms, 
Michaelmas, 1896, and Lent, 1897, taking the reports of the 
lecturers and examiners jointly into account. For Scholarship 
No. 2 those only are eligible who are engaged either privately or 
publicly in the profession of teaching. 

(ii) Scholarships 4 and 5 will be open to students who ob- 
tain a Certificate in one Term of the Session 1896-97, cither 
Michaelmas or Lent, and will be awarded on the work of the 
Term, taking into account the reports of the lecturers and the 


examiners. ? ny, pe 
(iii) The purpose of these Scholarships is to enable students to 


Name of Student. Centre. 
J. Ross ; Cambridge Industrial Revolution 
Violet Turner... Colchester Greek History 
Edith H. Aviolet Exeter Physical Geography 
William T. Aviolet Exeter Physical Geography 
John K. Cheeseman ... Exeter Physical Geography 
M. M. Chamobers-Hodgetts... Exeter Greek Art and Ilistory 
J. D. Montgomery Exeter Greek Art and History 
G, E. Belt, 17. Hull 
M. A. Sheckell Hull 
J. W. Smith Hull 
M. G. Sewell... Norwich ... The English Citizen 
C. J. Teviotdale Norwich ... Great English Rulers 
J. Herbert Fisher Portsmouth Shakespeare 


Sessional Work. 


Literature and Economics... 
Literature and Economics... 
Literature and Economics... 


attend the Summer Meeting whose circumstances would have 
rendered it difficult or impossible for them to do so without the 
aid of a Scholarship. 

(iv) It is expected that all the students to whom Scholarships 
are awarded will attend the whole Meeting at Oxford. The 
student holding the International Scholarship (£10) will be re- 
quired to do so ; but in the case of the other scholars, if adequate 
cause is assigned for curtailing the length of their stay at Oxford, 
attendance at the First Part only may be accepted. 

(v) Any student who desires to be a candidate for these 
Scholarships should before the end of the Lent Term send in his 
or her name to the Local Secretary of the Centre, who will 
transmit the name to the Cambridge Central Office. 


Sessional Certificates in Honours,—[The Regulations 
for the Sessional Certificate in Honours run as follows :— 

The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who, in addition to satisfying the conditions for the ordinary 
Sessional Certificate (or alternative conditions), 

(i) obtain the Certificate of Distinction in at least one of 
the Terminal Courses ; and 
(ii) submit to the lecturer, in general before the com- 
mencement of the following Michaelmas Term, an 
Essay upon some topic involving independent 
work*, provided that (a) the lecturer shall have 
selected or approved the subject, and (b) the lec- 
turer and an examiner appointed by the Syndicate 
shall have reported that the Essay is of sufficient 
merit. | 
The awards given below have been made on the result of the 
work of the Session 1895-06. The results in the cases of others 
who have obtained the Honours Sessional Certificate have been 
unavoidably delayed ; they will be published next month. 


Title of Essay. 

** The Position of Labour.” 

‘* The Treatment of Socrates by the Athenians.” 

“*Cloud Forms and the Time of Day.” 

“‘Tsneous Rocks of Devon.” 

“Some Account of the Rocks and Rock Struc- 
tures in the Cliffs between Budleigh Salter- 
ton and Dawlish.” 

**Greece in Relation to other 

Antiquity.” 

“« Pythagoras.” 

“* Arnold’s Indebtedness to Mill.” 

** Arnold’s Indebtedness to Mill.” 

“*Matthew Arnold.” , 

“The Powers of English Royalty, 1295—1689.” 

‘* Effects of the Norman Conquest.” 

‘The Adaptation of Incidents from the Plays of 
Shakespeare to Events of the Nineteenth 
Century, and the Treatment of the same by 
Punch.” 


Nations of 


* The object of the Syndicate in framing this condition is to encourage the more capable students to make, under the direction 
of the lecturer, independent use of the best authorities on the subject. 


Ill. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others tndicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses will be sent on application to the SHCRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 

Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 

(1) The Geography of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa 
(Part I.); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Oct. 5 
(no lecture on Nov. 9). 5s. 

(2) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern His- 
tory(PartI.); A.J. Grant, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct.9. 5s. 


Anerley (Lecture Hall, Jasmine Grove)—7he Ancient Archi- 
tecture of England; ¥. Bond, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). Oct. 5. 7s. 6d.—5s. 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)—7he Making of 
the European Nations, 1830—1880; J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 8. 15s. (two of a family, 20s. ; 
three, 25s. )—7s. 6d. 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 8. 4s. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, S. E.)—Aninal 
and Vegetable Life; H.de Havilland, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Octk§-a is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 
lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. Oct. 2. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part I.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Oct. 6. 5s.—3s. 

Bishopsgate (Institute, Bishopsgate Without, E.C.)—Social 
and Industrial England since 1750; J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Thursday, 7. st.8; 2s. 6d. 

Bloomsbury (53, Bedford Square)—7he Theory of Earning 
and Spending (Part II.) ; Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Monday, 3. Oct. 12. 10s. 6d. 

Brixton (Raleigh College Hall)—Character Studies in Shake- 
speare ; Professor W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Art and Social Life 
in Ancient Greece ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Tuesday, 3.15. 
Oct. 6, 15s. (three of a family, 30s.; annual subscribers 
of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—7s. 6d. 
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(2) Plant Life (Part II.) ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Tues- 
day, 8. Oct. 6.. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.; annual 
subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each course)—3s. 9d. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall)—7he Lighteenth Century and the Ex- 
pansion of England; H. E. Malden, M.A. Friday, 3. 


Oct. 2. 10s. 6d. 
Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Wordsworth ; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Oct. 13. 20s. — 10s. 


(2) Zhe Geology of the British Isles; F. W. Rudler, 

F.G.S. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lec- 


tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 1. 
3s. 6d.— 2s. 6d. 

(2) Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 7s.—5s. 


Clerkenwell (Union Hall, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 
Road)—TVhe Earth and its Luminaries; F. Womack, 
M.B., B.Sc. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. Free. 

Croydon (Public Hall)— Zhe Theory of Earning and Spending 
(Part I.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 12. 
15s. (annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each 
course)—Ios. 6d. 

Egham (Royal Holloway College)—Leaders in Modern English 
Prose (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. 
Oct ha. 15S. 

Eltham (Public Hall, High Street)—Lz/e and tts Functions ; 
P. C. Mitchell, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). 
Oct. 5. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Epsom (Technical Institute)—(1) Great Novelists of the Nine- 
teenth Century; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 3 (class 
at 2,30). Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. (subscribers of 21s. have two 
tickets admitting members of their household to both 
courses). 

(2) Work and Wages ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 
8.15 (class at 7.40). Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. (subscribers of 
21s. have two tickets admitting members of their house- 
hold to both courses)—2s. 6d. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)— W2l/ in Relation to Conduct; 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 7. 2s. 6d. 

Finchley (Presbyterian Church Lecture-hall, Ballard’s Lane)— 
The History of London ; T. F. Hobson, M.A. Monday, 8 
(class at 7.15). Oct. 5. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)—7he Expansion of 
England (Part I.); H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.15 (class at 7.45). Oct. 7. 6s.—3s. (annual mem- 
bership, 21s.—12s. 6d.—7s. 6d.) 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)— 
land (Part I.) ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 8. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hackney (Girls’ Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Clapton) — 
The Earth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednesday, 8 (class 
at 7.30). Oct. 7. 5s. 6d.-—3s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Ravenscourt Gymnasium, Weltje Road)—7he 
Literature of the Cavaliers and the Puritans (11 lectures) ; 
F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.—a2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (1) (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— 
The Solar System; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 3. 
Oct. 6. 21s.—10s. 6d. 

(2) Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill)—2ctrécity ana its 
Modern Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. tos. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission Room, West Street)—Auglish Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Tuesday, 3.45. Oct. 6. 
I5s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Islington (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Boad, N.) 
—The Realm of Nature; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 5s.—z2s. 6d. 


Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolrodm)— 


The Expansion of Eng- 


The Age of the Tudors, 


the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Part I.); C. E. 
MalleteeBaAy iriday, 6. ‘Oct: 9, 55: 
Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, High Street)— 7he His- 


tory of Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell. 
Oct. 15. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—Vhe Earth and its 
Luminaries ; F. Womack, M.B.,°B.Sc. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 7. 2s. 6d.—Is. 


New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of Byron and 
Wordsworth ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 7, “5s: 

North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—Shakespeare’s English Historical Plays; Ho E: 
Malden, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 6. 7s. 6d.—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—JAfedaeval 
Architecture; F. Bond, M. A. Friday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 9. 10s. 6d.—5s. 


Thursday, 8.15. 


Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
Dante ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 13. 
5§S.——3S.— 2S. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Shakespeare’s 
English Historical Plays ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 3.30. Oct. 7. 11s. (subscribers of 21s. have two 
tickets ; three of a family, 25s.). 

St. Luke’s (Board School, Bath Street, City Road, E.C.)— 
(1) Light and Colour ; J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Tues- 
day, 8.15. Oct. 13. Free. 

(2) Zhe Makers of Modern England in the r7th and 
18th Centuries; C. E. Mallet, B.A. Saturday, 8.30. 
Oct lo; bree: 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s (St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
Tooley Street)— Zhe Chemistry of Arts and Manufactures 
(Part I.); W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Thursday, 8. Oct. 8. 
Is. 6d.—Is. 

SERIE os John’s Flall)—Phystcal Astronomy ; F. Womack, 

. B.Sc. Friday,8. Oct. 2. tos. (three of a house- 
hal 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

South-west London Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea)—7Zhe Structure of Modern Industry ; 
J. A. Hobson, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Streatham (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road, Streatham 


Hill)—2xglish Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Wednesday, 4.30. Oct. 7. 12s. 6d. (three of a family, 
30s. )—6s. 3d. 


Tottenham (Reform Row Schoolroom, High Road)—7he 
Napoleonic Era ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Friday, 3.30. Oct 2. 
10s. 6d. (three of a family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, 
The ‘* Iliad” ; Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
Ai 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—J/ndus- 
trial Chemistry ; John Wade, B.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 
5s.—Is. 

(3) Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Fwzo- 
pean History after the Basel Treaties of 1795; S. R. 
Gardiner, LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.—1s. 

(4) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road, 
Poplar)— 7 he Making and Sharing of Wealth ; A. Milnes, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 8). Oct. 7. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—A@isstng 
Links in the Chain of Life (Part I.); P.C. Mitchell, 


13) — 
Monday, 8. Oct. 5. 


M.A. Friday, 8 Oct. 9. 5s.—Is. 
(6) Town Hall, Limehouse)— 7he Realm of Nature ; 
H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 9. 5s.—6d. 


University Hall—/Vzae Bloomsbury. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill, N.)—Pland 
Life (Part I.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8.30 
(class at 7.45). Oct. 5. 55. 

Watford (Public Library)—7he Homeric Age (12 lectures) 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 4.15. Sept. 30. 
12s. 6d. (subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each of the 
two Terms)—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) Zhe 
Age of Byron and Wordsworth ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3.30. Oct. 6. tos. 6d. 

(2) The Structure of Modern Industry ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Oct. 10. 55. 
West Ham— 


Canning Town (Public Hall)—&vectricity and its Modern 


Applications (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Oct. 5. Free. 
Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—7he Harth; F. W. 


Rudler, F.G.S._ Friday, 8. Oct. 9. Free. 


Stratford (Town Hall)—7Zke Chemistry of Air, Fire, and 
Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 7. Free. 


Weybridge (Village Hall)—7he Age of Johuson, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, and Burke; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.15. Oct. 8. 18s.—5s. 


Wimbledon (Lecture Hall)—Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
Morris ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Wednesday, 3. ° Oct. 14. 
10s.—5s. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall)—7he Lxpansion of England 
(Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8 (class at 
7.30.) Oct. 5. 3s. 6d.—1s. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools)—7he Structure of Modern 
Industry ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Wednesday,8. Oct. 7. Is. 

(3) (Town Hall) —£vectricety and tts Modern Applica- 
tions (Part I.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Saturday, 8 (class 
at 7.30). Oct. 10. 3s. 6d.—Is. 
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Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Queen’s Park (Queen’s Park Institute, Harrow Road, W.)— 
Light and Colour ; A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. Saturday, 
S.30.5) OctrOme Ee reee 

Shoreditch (Town Hall)—Howsehold Cheméstry; Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. Friday, 8.30. Oct. 9. Free. 

Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, S.E.)— 
Household Chemistry ; Professor Vivian B. Lewes. Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Oct. 8. Free. 

Wandsworth (Town Hall)—Houwsehold Chemistry ; Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. Saturday, 8. Oct. 10. Free, 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 

[Zhe lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 
The date given ts that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Mansfield House (Canning Town, E.)—-/zdustrial Problems (5 
lectures) ; J: A. Hobson, M.A. Thursday,8. Oct. 8. Free. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 

These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College (second year’s class), Brom- 
ley (first), Chelsea (second), Hampstead, Richmond (frst, second, 
and third), and South Lambeth (second); and by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, M.A., at Marylebone (second). Full particulars may be 
had of the Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


Annual Meeting of the London Society.—This will be 
held this year, by the courtesy of the Master, Wardens, and Court 
of Assistants of the Company, at the Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate 
Hill, on Thursday, November 12, at 3 p.m. Sir John Lubbock, 
President of the Society, will take the Chair, and will be supported 
by the Bishop of Stepney and other speakers. The Report of the 
Council for the past Session will be presented, and Officers elected 
for the coming year. 


DPV GV 1b Geis Otrmarne 
Michaelmas Term, 1896. 
[Zhe figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which rt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty-four lectures, ts accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. } 

Doncaster—Photography ; H. Ingle, F.C.S. 

fixed. } 

Halifax (Literary and Philosophical Society)—Plants and thetr 
Environments, 12; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 7.30. 
Sept. 24. 

Harrogate (Church Institute)—Contrivance in Nature, 10; 
Prof. Miall, F.R.S.. Monday, weekly, 7.45 (class at 
6.45). Sept. 28. 

Manchester (1) (Owens College)—Zunglish Religious Life in 
the Later Middle Ages, 10; Prof. Tout. Wednesday, 
weekly, 3.30. Oct. 7. 

* (2) (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre)—English History, 1603 
—1760, 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, weekly, 4. Oct. 109. 

Leeds (1) (Industrial Co-operative Society’s Centre ; People’s 
Hall, Albion Street)—Chemestry of Common Things, 10 ; 
Dr. Cohen. Friday, weekly, 8. Oct. 16. 

(2) (Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education Centre ; 
Chemistry Theatre, Yorkshire College)—Dante (second 
course), 12; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 
weekly, 4 (class at 2.45). Sept. 30. 

*Oldham (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, School Board Offices)— 
English History, 1603—1760, 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, 
weekly, 7.30. Oct. 12. 

+Stockport (Grammar School)—Zuglish Social Life and Art, 
1215—1485,9; J. E. Phythian and J. W. Graham, M.A. 
Thursday, weekly. Oct. 8. 


* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 
+ Conclusion of Pupil-teachers’ course begun last Session. 


(Details not 
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Warrington Training College—(1) Zhe Formation of Char- 
acter, 12; Prof. MacCunn, M.A. Monday, weekly, 5. 
Ocha; 

(2) Shakespeare and Tennyson, 10; Prof. Raleigh, M.A, 
Thursday, weekly, 5. Oct. 8. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Badsworth (School-room)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 
Io; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Tuesday, weekly, 7- 
Oct. 6. 

Beverley (Corn Exchange)—/rinciples of Horticulture, 10 3 
Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 8.15. Oct. 7. ; 

Bridlington (Black Lion Hotel)—Soz/s and their Properties, 
10; Dr. Clark. Saturday, weekly, 6. Oct. 3. 

Castle Howard (Grecian Hall)—Zive Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 
10; R. W. Haydon. Tuesday, weekly, 7.15. Oct. 6. 

Cherry Burton (School-room)—Horticulture, 10; Dr. Clark. 
Wednesday, weekly, 6.30. Oct. 14. 

Kildale (School-room)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 7- 
Octa72 

Knottingley (New Parish Hall)—Stracture and Growth o, 
Plants, 10; Dr. Clark. Monday, weekly, 6.30. Oct. 5. 

Lissett (School-room)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10 ; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 9. 

Marton (School-room)—AManures in Relation to Soils and 
Crops, 10; C. F. Archibald. Thursday, weekly, 7. Oct. 8. 

Monk Bretton (Working Men’s Institute)— Coal Afzning, 123 
P. F. Kendall, F.G.S., Prof. Lupton, and H. Ingle, 
F.I.C. Wednesday, weekly, 6.30. Sept. 30. 

Newport (Board School)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 1% 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 7. Oct. 5; 

Pocklington (Feathers Hotel)—7he Management of Grass 
Land, 10; C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 6. 30. 
Oct. 6. 

Rathmell (Appleside Meeting-room)—Z7he A/anagement o 
Grass Land, 10; C. F. Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7- 
Oct. 9. 

Saddleworth (Independent School-room, Delph)—7he JZan- 
agement of Grass Land, 10; C. F. Archibald. Monday, 
weekly, 7.30. Oct. 5. 

Scissett (Co-operative Hall)—Coal Mining, 12; H. Ingle, 
F.LC., P. F. Kendall, F.G.S., and Prof. Lupton. Wed- 
nesday, weekly, 7.20, Sept. 30. 

Sheriff Hutton (School-room)—Manures in Relation to Soils 
and Crops, 10; Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 6. 

Skipton (Science and Art School) —Plants and their Environ- 
ments, 10; Dr. Clark. Friday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 2. 

Stamford Bridge (New Inn)—Seeds, Grasses, Clovers, and 
Pastures, 10; R. W. Haydon. Wednesday, weekly, 6.30. 
Oct. 7: 

Terrington (School-room)—Small Farming and Gardening, 
10; R. W. Haydon. Monday, weekly, 7.15. Oct. 5. 

Whitwood (Colliery School)—Coal Mining, 12; Prof. 
Lupton, H. Ingle, F.I.C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Wednesday, weekly, 7.15. Sept. 30. 

Yearby (School-room)—Manures and Feeding Stuffs, 103 
C. F. Archibald. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 7. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures.) 

Cleckheaton (Town Hall)— Chemistry of Common Things, 6; 

H. Ingle, F.I.C. Thursday, fortnightly, 7.30. Sept. 17- 
Glusburn (Glusburn Institute)—7he Transformation of Ani- 
mals, 6; Miss Simpson. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 7. 
Manchester (1) (Higher Broughton, private Centre)—Gveat 
English Churchmen, 6; Alice M.Cooke, M.A. Monday, 
fortnightly, 4. Oct. 26. 
(2) (University Settlement Centre, Ancoats Art Museum) 
—The Chemistry of Common Things, 6. P. J. Hartog, 
B.Sc. Monday, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 12. 
Prestwich (Co-operative Hall)—7he Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
6; A. W. Flux, M.A. Monday, weekly, 8. Oct. 5. 
Todmorden (Co-operative Hali, Dale Street)— 7he Zndustrial 
Revolution, 6; A. W. Flux, M.A. Thursday, fortnightly, 
Tpestohy AnGTeits oh 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 
Pioneer Lectures will be delivered at Adel (4),’Clapham (2), 
Greetland (4), Haslingden (4), Horsforth (2), in North Bierley 
District (4), South Owram (4), Ripon (5), Rishton (3), Thorn- 
ton (4), and Yeadon (4). 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 

THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 
y S. F. Harmer, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 17s. net. 

Vol. II. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By F. 
W. GAMBLE, M.Sc., Miss L. SHELDON, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Professor Marcus Hartroc, M.A, W. BLAXLAND BENHAM, 
.Se., F. ER. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., and S. F. HARMER, 
M.A. 


SCULPTURED TOMBS OF HELLAS. By Percy 
GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and 
Art in the University of Oxford. With 30 Plates and 87 
Engravings in the Text. Super royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
THE TIMES.—‘‘ Within its limits the book is excellent, and 
to every student, not only of Greek art but of Greek ideas, it will 
be found valuable and suggestive.” 


VOLUME V., COMPLETING THE WORK. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical Intro- 
ductions by various writers and General Introductions to each 
Period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Vol. V. NINETEENTH CENTURY. Containing amongst 
others, selections from the writings of Scott, Lamb, Sydney 
Smith, Macaulay, Lord Beaconsfield, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronté, Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, Edward Freeman, John Richard Green, Walter H. Pater. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The volume is both valuable in itself, and 
still more so as putting the crown upon a book, the best of its 
class which a reader of to-day could consult.” 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETAL- 
LISM. BySir RoperrEpccumBeE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND 


{ 


| RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. ’ 
THE TIMES.—“ The book, though brief, is very thorough, 
and deals with most of the difficulties of ordinary occurrence.” 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With Notes by T. E. 
PaGE, M.A., ARTHUR PALMER, Litt.D., A. S. WILKINS, 
Litt. D., LL.D., Abridged for UseinSchools. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

THE ATHENZUM.—‘ The Notes, laudably brief and 
practical, have suffered nothing by compression. . . . Altogether, 
this is an admirable edition for its purpose, and may, as a brief 
and sound exposition, attract scholars as well as schoolboys.” 


THE STUDENTS’ COMPANION TO LATIN 
AUTHORS. By Georcg MippLeTron, M.A., Lecturer 
in Latin, Aberdeen University, and T. R. Mitis, M.A., 
late Assistant Lecturer in Classics, Owens College, Man- 
chester. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN TEXTUAL EMEN- 
DATION, based on the text of Plautus. By W. M. Linp- 
a eS Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Globe 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


THE GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE: the History of 
their Discovery. By WILLIAM RAmsAy, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London. With Portraits. 
Extra Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By ArtTHuR ScHusTER, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the Owens College, Manchester, 
and Dr. CHARLES H. LEES. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


co., LTD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS’ LalST. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates 
and Maps, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Prize edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, his LIFE & VOYAGES. By Wasuincron Irvine. 
Previously Published: 

Nelson. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. | Cicero. By J. L. SrracHan-Davipson, M.A. 

Gustavus Adolphus. By C. R. L. FLErcHeEr, M.A. Lincoln. By N. Brooks. 


Pericles. By E. Assorr, D.C.L. | Henry the Navigator. By C.R. Breaziey, M.A. 
Theodoric. By T. Hopckin, M.A. | Julian. By Miss A. GARDNER. 


Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. | Louis XIV. By Arruur Ilassatt, M.A. 
Julius Czsar. By W. WARDE FowLer, M.A. Charles XII. By R. Nisper Barn. 


Wryclif. By Lewis SERGEANT. | Lorenzo de” Medici. By E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
Napoleon. By W. O’Connor Morris, | Jeanne d’ Arc. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Henry of Navarre. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A. 


eye {f ROBERT THE BRUCE. By Sir HERBertT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
in the Press \ (HE CID CAMPEADOR. By H. Butter Crarke, M.A. 


*.* FULL ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. By CuHartes M. AnpREws, Asso- 


ciate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—Europe from 1815 to 1850 (veady). Part I1._-Europe from 1850 to the Present Time (2 preparation). 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of 


the Production and Distribution of Literature, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 
By GrorGk Haven Putnam, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times.” 2 vols. (sold separately), 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. each. 


BRANDT, H.:C. G—A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, for High Schools and 


Colleges. Designed for Beginners and Advanced Students. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. [Seventh Edition. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF BUDDHISM. By Professor T. W. Ruys-Davins, Ph.D., LL.D., 


of University College, London. Being a Course of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR DANTE STUDENTS. 
grown sv, The Chronicle of Villani, 


Edited by the REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A: 


This volume aims at collecting out of Villani’s Chronicle those passages which throw the most direct light 
upon the Divine Comedy, and connecting them together by a continuous summary. It is hoped that, while 
primarily intended to meet the requirements of Dante students, it will also be found interesting to the general 
reader, and useful to travellers in Italy, 


“Sure to have a warm welcome from those to whom it appeals.”—T7/e ‘‘The student of Dante is much indebted to Miss Selfe, and to her 
Globe. editor, Mr. Wicksteed, for this volume. . . . Enables the reader of the 

‘“A thoughtful introduction gives a general outline of Florentine ‘Divina Comedia,’ to obtain many useful sidelights on the text.’—The Vew 
politics of the period.” —Western Morning News. Saturday. 

“* Picturesque and instructive reading .. + Is not less interesting, and ‘“We welcome the book as a real help to Dante Students.” —JZanchester 
still more valuable for readers of Italy’s greatest poet.”—Scotsmzan. Guardian. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
ON SALE OR HIRE. WOOD’S OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


| 
p °GEST & BEST STOCK S SIN THE WO ; : : : : 

DEE LARGEST 4 BAST SE OCR LLORES | Oil Lanterns, from 26/-. Lime Light Lanterns, from 35/-. Electric 
Sacred History, Geo- Light Lanterns. Biunial Lanterns. Triunial Lanterns. 


graphy and Travel, | TechnicalLanterns. Screens, Frames, Lenses, and Microscopes. 
\ N Industries, &c., Sci- | 

Peete urea | Jets, Lamps, Dissolvers, Incandescent Gas Burners, Acetylene, 

istorica. 1lograp. . 
teat een Ser, | Gas Generators, Gas Cylinders, Gas Bags, Compressed Oxygen 
mons and Hymns, | ¢ dr a ries for 

ae InctantancousPhan, | and Hydrogen, Gauges, Rese eee and all Accessories 

T ‘i and Art, Moral, Tem- Lantern Work. 
perance, and Comic | 
NSE Se ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NEW SETS for | New Apparatus for exhibiting the above as for 


this Season, with 


lectures : The Prayer | adaptations for one’s own Lantern, from.. .. .. £10 0 0 
Book and Services of the Church—Armenia and its Troubles—The Trans- | Complete ADDAT AE with best Lime geen Lantern, 
vaal—Jameson’s Raid, South Africa—Java and its People—Tasmania—The from .. . -- £20 0 0 
Art of Pottery—Thames to Tweed—The Rebellion of ’45—Aerial Naviga- Terme ibe Byehibisng the aber ye, on ‘Kophication: 


tion—The Petroleum Industry—Silk, Iron and Steel, and Glass Manufac- 


ture—-Shipbuilding—Britain’s Sclaies Heroes—New Scripture Sets—Tales MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used. 
from Life Models—Radiographs by X Rays. 5 . a 
Plain Slides, 12/- per doz.: Coloured Slides, 30/- per doz. By A. A. Woop, F.C.S. 136 pp. 15 Illustrations. Post free, 1/-. 


Subscription for Slides on Hire, 21/-. Detailed Catalogue of Slides and Apparatus, per post 3d. 
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Murray’s University Extension Manuals. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. Arruur 


Tuomson, Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medicine, Y ainburgb, Joint 
Author of the Evolution of Sex, Author of Outlines ‘of Zoology. 
many Illustrations. 5s. 


THE REALM OF NATURE: A Manual of Physio- 
graphy. By Dr. HuGu Rogerr Mitt, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. With 1g Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. By 


. D. Roperts. With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By Joun H. Muir- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
ia 

THE Annual Report just issued by the Oxford Dele- 
gates contains an allusion to ourselves which we desire to 
reproduce with emphasis. After referring with satisfac- 
tion to the fact that the /ournal has tended “to develope 
closer relations and to promote harmonious co-operation 
between the different bodies engaged in the work,” the 
Report goes on :— 
“but the Delegates would be glad to learn that students in the 
scattered centres of teaching throughout the country had made 
more use of it as a medium of intercommunication, and had 
learnt to regard it as a means of promoting the solidarity of the 
movement as a whole.” 
We trust that the students referred to will take to heart 
the words of the Delegates, which aptly describe the 
functions which, among others, this Journal is intended 
to fulfil. 


% 
* 


IT is one of the most obvious difficulties with which the 
University Extension Movement has to contend that its 
strength, though vast, is scattered. No other agency ex- 
isting for the promotion of Higher Education can claim 
anything like an equal number of adherents. But it is 
difficult to induce the students to realise that they are units 
in a great whole. Many are inspired with a parochial 
patriotism of some intensity ; not a few have a genuine 
attachment to the University with which they are con- 
nected ; but it is not easy to induce or enable the great 
body of the students to look much beyond their respective 
local Centres. Among the means devised for overcoming 
this undoubted weakness and breaking down this insularity, 
the Summer Meeting must be regarded as the most 
important. There it is not merely possible, but easy, for 
the isolated student to realize the immensity and unity of 
the Movement of which he forms a part; and to the 
Summer Meetings anyone who would feel the full in- 
spiration derived from the mere sense of fellowship ina 
good cause must go. But these gatherings are merely 
occasional ; the work of this /owrna/ is continuous, and 
we would venture to appeal to all who value the work 
which is being done by the Universities beyond their own 
geographical limits to use the /oursnal as a means of 
regular intercommunication, and so to promote a sense of 
unity and cohesion among the scattered bodies of 
Extension students. 


Wyo 
* 


SPEAKING at the Battersea Polytechnic on December 9, 
Mr. John Morley pronounced himself strongly in favour 
of a comprehensive scheme for the Teaching University 
which it is hoped may shortly be established in London :— 


‘*Tt was most desirable that this body should not be so con- 
stituted as to discourage the evening teaching of such places as 
the Polytechnics. They should allow students from such institu- 
tions to be admitted to their examinations on the footing of stu- 
dents taught under the auspices of the University, and not as out- 
siders. It might be a great misfortune if that were not done. 
There were in Londona large number of young men who desired 
to be University students, who attended classes such as that insti- 
tution provided, whose teachers were of University rank, who 
learned in rooms which were equipped with perfectly adequate 
appliances of every kind ; and he could not see why these young 
men with this laudable and honourable desire, if they satisfied the 
preliminary conditions of matriculation, should not be admitted to 
graduation. If they were going to create a University in London, 
let them open the gates as wide as they possibly could. They had 
heard of librarians whose chief function was to prevent people from 
getting out books. Let them not have a University the chief 
function of which was to prevent young men and women from 
taking degrees. He was told that many of the students at the 
Polytechnics, male and female, were elementary teachers, and he 
was anxious to encourage and stimulate those teachers. Many of 
them could only afford their evenings, and if an elementary teacher 
wanted a degree, he hoped that his access to it would be facilitated, 
not to satisfy the vanity of putting a letter or two after his name, but 
because a better education would widen the whole of his outlook, 


and the wider his outlook the more likely he was to give a new 
vitality, a new force, to the teaching in his own school.” 

How admirably is here summarised, in the mouth of an 
educational authority of unquestioned eminence, the 
position that so many of our workers have so long been 
urging upon the notice of those in whose hands lies the 
settlement of this question ! 

*% 
# 

REFERRING more particularly to University Extension, 
he expressed himself specially pleased to find that the 
Polytechnics had this year for the first time arranged for 
the delivery, under the authority of the London Society, 
of courses of lectures in literary and historical subjects :— 

“The results of this departure had been most gratifying, and 
it was expected that a considerable increase of courses on these 
subjects would take place next year. He wished that he could 
attend some of them himself. | He would like to hear so accom- 
plished a student as Mr. Churton Collins on topics of literary his- 
tory. He would like also to hear the lectures on economics ; and 
particularly those on commercial geography, because he under- 
stood that such a course included an account of the currents and 
movements of international trade. He by no means wished to 
make education bookish—on the contrary, excessive bookishness 
had been a great fault in our system for many years. There was, 
of course, an amount of mental discipline acquired in learning 
many a trade which exceeded what they got out of books. But 
there were many precious faculties of mind, of soul, and of spirit 
which could only be fed by literature, and if that nouri hment fell 
short those faculties would dwindle and decay.” 

The same note was sounded by Sir Lewis McIver the 
other day at the Borough Polytechnic. It is plain that 
the conviction is rapidly growing among our public men 
that the neglect of the humanities is a grievous flaw in 
any scheme of education ; and with such powerful sup- 
porters as Mr. Goschen, Professor Jebb, and Mr. Morley, 
the prospects of those who wish to see the literary element 
increased in the programmes of the Polytechnics are 


hopeful indeed. 


% 
+ 


THE work at the University Extension College, Read- 
ing, continues to expand and develope, as the following 
paragraph from the Report lately issued by the Oxford 
Delegates will show :— 

“« The number of registered students has increased from 620 to 
670, while the steady increase in the receipts from fees indicates 
that the number of classes taken by each student is increasing 
more rapidly than the number of students. The advance in the 
work of the agricultural department has been especially note- 
worthy, as is evidenced by the fact that the grant made to the 
College by the Board of Agriculture for 1895-96 was £700, as 
against £500 in 1894-95 and £150 in 1893-94. The Royal 
Agricultural Society, under the terms of decrees carried in Con- 
vocation on June 2, 1896, has nominated two representatives, 
Lord Moreton and Mr. M. J. Sutton, to serve on the Oxford 
and Reading Joint Committee. The Society also selected Read- 
ing as the centre for the examination of candidates from all parts 
of the United Kingdom for the recently established diploma in 
the theory and practice of Dairying. . . . But the most impor- 
tant event in the history of the College during the past year has 
been its incorporation. The license of the Board of Trade per- 
mitting this change was issued on January 1, 1896, and on the 
4th the College was formally incorporated.” 

*% 


* 
THE Council of the London Society have been fortunate 
in securing the consent of Sir Clements Markham and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison to preside at the first lectures of 
the courses on Geography and History respectively at 
their central Centre next Term. In each case the 
occupancy of the Chair will be eminently appropriate. Sir 
Clements is President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
to whose generous support it is in great measure due that 
the Council have been able to engage Mr. Mackinder for 
another Session’s work; and the course which Messrs. 
Grant and Malden are delivering on the nature and pro- 
gress of European civilisation during upwards of two 
thousand years owes its special character in no small 
degree to the inspiration of Mr. Harrison’s broad and 

comprehensive treatment of History. 

+ % 
* 

IT is gratifying to find another Oxford College follow- 
ing the good example set a year ago by Balliol. New 
College has recently elected Mr. J. H. Sacret, a student 
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of the University Extension College at Reading, to a Pri- 
vate Exhibition. The work done by Mr. Sacret in the 
examination for the Balliol and New College History 
Scholarships and Exhibitions was so good that the latter 
College resolved to offer him an extra and Private Exhi- 
bition. We hope that Mr. Sacret will justify the step 
thus taken by New College no less fully than Mr. Owen 
is justifying his election at saliol 
+ 
* 

AT the Annual Meeting of the Pupil Teachers’ Univer- 
sity Scholarship Committee, held on December 8, it was 
announced that, owing in great measure to the generous 
support they had received from the Drapers’ and Cloth- 
workers’ Companies, they had been enabled during the 
past year to send twenty-five scholars to Oxford and 
Cambridge. It was added that, with two exceptions, all of 
these had acquitted themselves creditably, and that the 
authorities were emphatic in their testimony to the earnest- 
ness of their work and to the advantages they gained by 
contact with the varied interests of University life. The 
utmost care had been taken to select suitable men, the 
award in each case being made not only in view of the 
candidate’s position in the Queen’s Scholarship exam- 
ination and in an additional examination in essay-writing 
and Greek and Latin, but also after a personal interview 
with the members of the Committee. In a few years’ 
time these men will be carrying with them into their life 
in the elementary schools an experience of some of the 
best influences which it could be their good fortune at the 
present time to enjoy ; and we cannot doubt but that 
Canon Barnett and those who are working with him in 
this cause will then reap a most gratifying reward in 
watching the successful careers of those to whom they 


will have given so inspiring a preparation for their 
responsible position. We are glad to see so many 
influential names on the list of those who have 


set themselves to the promotion of this most laudable 
enterprise. 
+ ¥ 

IT is significant that Harvard University has just 
appointed to a lectureship in the Department of the 
History, Theory, and Art of Teaching the Superintendent 
of the Elementary Schools in Brookline. The most 
distinguished Universities are gradually establishing a 
connection between their own studies and the educational 
welfare of the elementary schools. Few things are of 
happier augury than the desire of so many Universities 
to learn from the experience which has been gained in 
the Primary Schools and Training Colleges, and also to 
undertake a part of the preparation of those who will 
afterwards teach in the People’s Schools. Old walls of 
partition are gradually being broken down, and there will 
follow a freer passage of able teachers from one grade of 
school to another. The Educational Review (U.S.A.) 
for December declares “this almost formal alliance of 
Harvard and the common schools ” to be “ very suggestive 
and very encouraging.” 

*% 

WE learn from our Philadaphia contemporary The 
Citizen that, out of 36 courses of lectures to be delivered 
in connection with the American Society in the Lent Term, 
no less than 21 are to be given by two Oxford lecturers, 
Mr. Wallas and Mr. Belloc. It isa significant evidence 
of the international character of the Movement, a charac- 
ter which has been emphasised by the articles which have 
recently appeared in these columns on the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting. With the American Society we in 
England have a specially close and continuous tie, and we 
shall regard with satisfaction anything which tends to 
cement it. 

*#* 

WE cordially welcome the appearance of Mr. B. F. 
Brooke’s Prize Essay on Burke. This essay, on which a 
Scholarship was awarded at the Oxford Summer Meeting 
of 1895, has been published by the author under the 
sanction of the Oxford Delegates. Mr. Brooke has ap- 
pended to the essay, which is of high literary merit, some 
useful hints to young essay-writers. The profits of the 
publication, which is sold at 9d., are to be devoted to the 
Summer Meeting Scholarship Fund, 


BY THE TEST OF FACTS. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. 


By M. E. SADLER, M.A. 


oe 


N the “Epistle dedicatory” to Some Thoughts con- 
cerning Education, Locke writes that “the well- 
educating of their children is so much the duty and 

concern of parents, that I would have every one lay it 
seriously to heart ; and, after having well examined and 
distinguished what fancy, custom, or reason advises in the 
case, set his helping hand to promote everywhere that 
way of training up youth, with regard to their several 
conditions, which is the easiest, shortest, and likeliest to 
produce virtuous, useful, and able men in their distinct 
callings.” It was in the spirit of this advice that Pesta- 
lozzi made trial of the best available educational theories 
in the bringing up of his son, little Jacob. Only the 
guide to whom he turned was not Locke, but Rousseau. 

It was natural that it should be so. In 1762, when 
Emile was published, Pestalozzi was an enthusiastic 
young student at Zurich, one of the circle of ardent 
reformers to whom Rousseau’s teaching came as an inspira- 
tion. He and his friends were eager to welcome as their 
intellectual leader the man who, even in a treatise on 
education, foretold the coming revolution, and actually 
planned a curriculum in view of it—‘‘ Nous approchons 
de l’état de crise et du siécle des révolutions.” And eight 
years later, when his own son was born, Pestalozzi still 
cherished his old devotion to Rousseau, and, as the little 
Jacob grew into boyhood, the young father began to 
apply to the French philosopher’s schemes the best of 
practical experiment. 

Rousseau had prescribed that Emile should be brought 
up in the country. There at any rate the growing boy 
would be far away from the corrupting influence of towns. 
This advantage Pestalozzi could give his son, for he was 
living on his farm at Letten in Aargau, “ where the air is 
the finest in the world.” And here, although his own 
experiments with madder had been a failure, he was able 
to provide the four things which Rousseau playfully 
describes as the pleasures of country life—“les bons 
fruits, les bons légumes, la bonne creme, et les bonnes 
gens.” Nor could anything be more in keeping with the 
scheme of yzz/e than the farming interests of Pestalozzi’s 
home at Letten, for Rousseau had laid it down that 
“ agriculture is the first and most respectable of all the 
arts.” 

Pestalozzi took an active part in his little son’s educa- 
tion, and, fortunately for us, kept a diary of his daily 
experience.* In January, 1774, when little Jacob was less 
than four years old, his father had already begun to teach 
him to read. This looks as though Pestalozzi had not 
fully grasped at first the intention of Rousseau’s system. 
The latter had said emphatically, ‘I hate books,” and the 
whole tendency of Aymz/e is to confine the pupil’s reading 
within narrow limits, and not to encourage it too soon. 
It was, however, his servant Nicholas who first opened 
Pestalozzi’s eyes to the danger of overloading little 
Jacob’s memory and of pressing him with information 
beyond his years. A month later we find the following 
passage in the father’s journal (I avail myself, for the most 


part, of Mr. Russell’s translation) :—‘ Father, or school- 
master, avoid above all things hurry and excitement. 
Let your work be done quietly and in order...... Do 


not let your knowledge weigh too heavily on the child, 
rather let truth itself speak to him ; never tire of placing 
before his eyes whatever is likely to instruct him or assist 
his development. Train his eyes and ears, but seldom 
ask him for an opinion.” Thus he came very near to 
Rousseau’s own advice :—“ The most useful rule in 
education is not to gain time but to lose it. Early 
education ought to be purely negative. Si vous pouviez 


*Extracts are given in Roger de Guimps’ Astozre de 
Pestalozzi (Lausanne, Bridel), pp. 50-57. This book has been 
excellently translated by Mr. J. Russell (London; Swan 
Sonnenschein). 
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ne rien faire et de rien laisser faire ; si vous pouviez 
amener votre éléve sain et robuste & lage de douze ans 
sans qu'il stit distinguer sa main droite de sa main gauche... 
il n’aurait rien en lui qui pit contrarier l’effet de vos soins. 
Bientét il deviendrait entre vos mains le plus sage des 
hommes ; et en commengcant par ne rien faire vous 
auriez fait un prodige d’éducation.” 

“Be in no hurry to get on,” writes Pestalozzi in his 
diary. “I am in danger of forgetting how much ignor- 
ance lurks behind this apparent development of the 
child.” The words might have been Rousseau’s own. 
“Ta nature,” the latter had written in £vuzzZe, “veut que 
les enfants soient enfants avant que d’étre hommes. Si 
nous voulous pervertir cet ordre, nous produirons des 
fruits précoces qui n’auront ni maturité ni saveur et ne 
tarderont pas A se corrompre.” Pestalozzi seems to have 
carried these views almost to excess. In 1782 he wrote 
“My son is more than eleven years old, and cannot yet 
read or write ; but this does not at all trouble me.” 

One of the most difficult things in reading Hymz/e is to 
get a clear idea of Rousseau’s notions about discipline. 
He was very far indeed from advising that a child should 
be brought up in the way of getting all that he wanted. 
This, he says, is the most certain means of making him 
wretched. It was to be the tutor’s business so to order 
the child’s life as to prevent him from wishing to do wrong. 
“ NPoffrez jamais a ses volontés indiscrétes que des ob- 
stacles physiques ou des punitions qui naissent des actions 
mémes, et qu’il se rappelle dans l’occasion ; sans lui dé- 
fendre de malfaire, il suffit de l’en empécher. L’expéri- 
ence ou l’impuissance doivent seules lui tenir lieu de loi.” 
But, at the same time, there are certain phrases in the 
same book which caught the reader’s fancy and were 
often retained in the memory when counterbalancing 
words were forgotten. “Les mots d’obéir et de com- 
mander seront proscrit de son dictionnaire, encore plus 
ceux de devoir et d’obligation.” 

Pestalozzi seems to have been under the impression 
that Rosseau was in favour of almost unbounded liberty. 
Soon came the test of such a principle. On Feb. 15, 
1774, the father enters in his diary a note that “ Jacob 
shows himself stubborn and violent. To-day I have been 
obliged to punish him.” The difficulty, however, does 
not disappear. On the 17th he writes of its being 
necessary ‘‘to guard against the boy’s obstinacy and to 
avoid a daily repetition of the same reprimands.” In fact, 
Pestalozzi is face to face with the problem of discipline. 
He sits down accordingly to think the thing out, to 
“bottom” it,as Locke would have said. ‘‘ Where shall I 
draw the line between liberty and obedience that social 
life so soon compels us to draw?” And then he writes 
down the arguments for and against liberty, just as 
Robinson Crusoe wrote down the advantages and dis- 
advantages of his position, as if they were the credit and 
debit side of an account. 

First come the “ Reasons for Liberty.” The chief is 
that you cannot cramp a child’s freedom without in some 
measure incurring his dislike ; the second that children 
who are too much restrained make up for it later by 
wildness ; the third that a wisely regulated liberty makes 
the child observant and ready, equable, happy, and serene. 
Per contra, Pestalozzi writes down the “ Reasons for 
Obedience.” “ Without obedience,” he bluntly begins, 
“education is impossible. In certain circumstances, 
liberty would ruin a child; even under the most 
favourable conditions, it is inevitable that his will should 
some time be crossed. Second, liberty does not over- 
power the passions, it merely retards their growth. Third, 
our existence in human society demands talents and apti- 
tudes which cannot be formed without curtailing the child’s 
liberty.” 

Casting his eye up the double columns, Pestalozzi asks 
himself, “‘Where is the mistake? Wherein lies the 
truth? Liberty is an excellent thing, but so is obedience 
also. We must combine what Rousseau put asunder. 
Appalled by the evils of the over-restraint which only de- 
grades human character, he failed to discover the proper 
limits of freedom.” 

This was unjust to Rousseau, who had not really meant 
what Pestalozzi here assumes him to have believed. But 
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the experience proved to be a landmark in Pestalozzi’s 
own intellectual development. He had found Rousseau’s 
teaching, or rather what he and most of his contempora- 
ries had believed to be Rousseau’s teaching, impracti- 
cable when tested by the facts of life. Thus the spell was 
broken, and the young man, who was destined to be one 
of the greatest leaders in modern education, was enabled 
to judge Rousseau’s work without illusions. The result 
was that, while he retained all that was best in Rousseau’s 
system, his mind was open to new influences and an en- — 
tirely new group of ideas. These turned on the need of 
discipline, as Rousseau’s had turned on the need of 
liberty. They came from Germany, and were ultimately 
due to Kant. And thus, in the history of educational 
reform, the Swiss thinker Pestalozzi stands for the com- 
bination of French and German ideas, for the attempt to 
reconcile Rousseau and Kant. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS, AND HOW 
TO SOLVE IT. 


By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B.A. 


sion Centres have to contend with is the want of 

books. The lecturer in his syllabus and in his 
class “recommends for the use of students” a long list 
of authorities, which as a rule serves effectually to aggra- 
vate the students by a sense of inability to secure the ad- 
vantage of them. The Travelling Libraries which are 
sent out at the beginning of the Session from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Victoria do something towards meeting 
the need, but, in the nature of things, Travelling Libraries 
can only doa little. It is, I think, wonderful that they 
are able to accomplish so much, and I will say a needful 
word in defence of the Oxford Travelling Libraries later. 
At present I am concerned to put before readers of the 
Journal and the Extension public a practical scheme, 
which is already working with marked success in the 
south, and by means of which the book problem is in a 
fair way towards solution. 

At the beginning of this year, 1896, the Bournemouth 
Students’ Association determined to form a Library of its 
own. The project was no sooner formed than it was put 
into execution, with the result that to-day the Students’ 
Association Library consists of nearly 200 volumes, which 
are independent of and supplementary to the books sent 
from Oxford in the travelling box. 

First, as to methods. It was determined to form the 
Library (a) by purchase, (b) by loan. 


(a) The money wherewith to purchase books is being 
raised in three ways :— 

1, by the subscriptions and donations of members of 
the Library. 

2, by donations and subscriptions from friends of the 
scheme outside. 

3, by raising the annual subscription to the Students’ 
Association from 3s. to 4s. per annum, the addi- 
tional shilling going to the purchase of books for 
the Association Library. Fourteen volumes have 
up to date been purchased. 

(b) An appeal was made to all those who were known 
to possess books to lend them to the Association Library 
for the benefit of its members. This appeal was made not 
only to individuals but to Students’ Associations in the 
country, on the principle of exchange. It was responded 
to with much heartiness and goodwill, with the result that 
over 120 volumes have up to the present been lent by 
private persons and 10 by Students’ Associations in the 
country. In addition, 37 volumes have been presented as 
gifts to the Library. 

The net result can best be stated by a quotation from 
the Librarian’s Report issued last month (November) :— 

“The number of volumes at present in the Library is 181, Of 
these 130 have been lent by members and friends, 14 purchased 
by the Association, and 37 presented to it. There is thus a 
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nucleus of 51 volumes towards the formation of a permanent 
library.”* 

Now as to the housing and distribution of the books. 
An application was made to the Committee of the Public 
Free Library in Bournemouth for permission to keep the 
books on shelves allotted specially to them in the Re- 
ference Department of the Public Library. This applica- 
tion was granted. 

The books therefore are distributed in ordinary course 
to members of the Association Library, and to them only, 
on production of their ticket of membership, by the prin- 
cipal Librarian, and his assistants, of the Public Library. 

This favour these gentlemen have gratuitously and most 
cordially rendered, and the warmest thanks of the students 
are due to them for the courtesy and good will with which 
they are discharging this voluntary service. I am sure that 
the Public Librarians in other places will be ready, if 
properly approached, to do the same service which Mr. 
Riddle is so kindly rendering at Bournemouth. 

The immediate effect of the Students’ Association 
Library has been that students have had the use of not far 
short of 250 volumes (including the Travelling Library) for 
the purposes of their work during the current courses of 
lectures. Many of these were available during the summer 
months, and the Committee report that between May 13 
and Sept. 30, 1896, ‘19 members availed themselves of 
the use of the books, with the result that 92 volumes 
have been taken out for private study and reference.” 

Only a part of the advantage, however, lies in the fact 
that a Library has been constituted. The scheme has 
generated a sense of esprit de corps among the friends of 
Extension work throughout the town. Stimulated by the 
fine example of a gentleman who had been long doing in 
Bournemouth what the students, by their Library, are now 
doing for themselves, the fortunate owners of books are 
acting up to the spirit of the best motto I have ever seen 
inscribed on a book plate—‘ S7b¢ e¢ Amicis.” Their 
books have become a double source of gratification to 
them—a source of benefit to themselves and of incalcu- 
lable benefit to others. It is often thought that book- 
owners will not be induced to lend their books. This is 
not so. The majority will lend if properly approached, 
and my own experience in lending, over many years, is 
this—that I have never lost a book by doing so, that infin- 
ite care is taken of the books lent, and that my pleasure i in 
my own small library has been enormously enhanced by the 
thought that others have had some advantage from it. 

The Oxford Travelling Libraries are doing much, but 
they cannot do everything. There is a disposition to carp 
at the small supply of books which the boxes contain. 
Apart from the fact that the authorities will supplement 
the number where possible, it should also be remembered 
that the funds at the Central Office are limited, that a 
hundred Centres call for satisfaction, and that the call in- 
volves the maintenance of a Central Library of between 
nine and ten thousand volumes. 

Private generosity can find ample scope in still further 
filling the shelves of the Central Library, but perhaps a 
more useful field still may be found in assisting in the 
formation of such Local Libraries as that of the Bourne- 
cae Students’ Association, on which may Fortune ever 
smile. 


* The latest balance-sheet of the Association Library is 


appended :— 
Receipts. 
Voluntary subscriptions from members... Zn .0s 16 
Amount voted to the Library fund from the pro- 
ceeds of a sale of work ay : 2 On. O 
£4 0 6 
Expenditure. 
Purchase and loan of books se on: AS aay TT 
Printing, postage, incidentals O10 7 
Balance in hand... o 8 o 
£4 0 6 


A special Library Committee with a Chairman and Secretary 
has been appointed, and has drawn up a code of rules under 
which the books are distributed and retained. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


THE LIBRARY PROBLEM. 


Y the courtesy of Canon Elwyn, the first Meeting for 
this Session of the London Local Centres Associa- 
tion was held in the Tapestry Room of the Charter- 

house on Saturday afternoon, November 28. The Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Chairman of the Association, presided, 
and the following Centres were represented by one or moie 
members :—Gresham College, Bloomsbury, Bromley, 
Chelsea, Croydon, Finsbury Park, Greenwich, Hackney, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Lewisham, Marylebone, 
Morley College, North Hackney, Notting Hill, Richmond, 
Tottenham, Toynbee, Upper Holloway, and Woolwich. 
The total attendance of members was 44. There were 
also present by invitation Mr. Sadler, of the Education 
Department, and the following Librarians of Public 
Libraries in London :—Mr. Pacy (St. George’s, Hanover 
Square), Mr. Plant (Shoreditch), Mr. Davis (Wands- 
worth), and Mr. Mould (Newington). 

The subject appointed for discussion was “How to 
supply Centres with books.” 

Mr. SADLER gave an account of the system of Travelling 
Libraries as organised at the Oxford Central Office. This 
had now been in operation for more than twelve years, and 
had been the means of supplying to the small towns and 
villages that were taking courses under the Oxford 
Delegacy an adequate collection of books bearing on the 
subjects under study from Term to Term. These Libraries, 
selected by the several lecturers, were indeed now regarded 
as part of the necessary apparatus of the course at Centres 
where books could not otherwise be procured. He was 
glad also to bear testimony to the willingness that had 
always been shewn by the authorities of the Free Libraries 
throughout the country to help forward the work of the 
Delegacy by making special arrangements for University 
Extension students, by procuring works required in con- 
nection with the several courses, and by giving advice and 
assistance in other respects. 

Mr. Pacy, Mr. PLANT, and Mr. DAvis, speaking on 
behalf of their respective Libraries, professed themselves 
most willing to do all in their power to meet the require- 
ments of students in their several districts. 

Letters were read to the same effect from other 
Librarians of Public Libraries, viz.:—Mr. Doubleday 
(St. John’s, Hampstead), Mr. Quinn (Chelsea), Mr. Everatt 
(Streatham), Mr. Martin (Hammersmith), and Mr. New- 
land (Harlesden). 

A long discussion followed, in the course of which the 
question was treated by several members from various 
points of view, and the advantages and difficulties of 
various schemes debated. Eventually it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. SINKLER (Lewisham), seconded by Mr. 
ROGERS (Toynbee), “‘ That it is expedient, in the interests 
of University Extension work in London, that a Travelling 
Library should be set on foot” ; and, on the motion of Mr. 
HESKETH (Woolwich), seconded by Mr. TATTON (Chelsea), 
“That an intimation of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Council of the Society, with a request that they will devise 
means to give it effect.” 

Mr. TATTON (Chelsea) introduced the question of the 
desirability of having the Local Centres more directly 
represented on the Council; such a reform would, he 
pointed out, keep that body more closely and continuously 
in touch with those who were concerned in the detailed 
organisation of the work throughout London. After con- 
siderable discussion, a resolution was proposed by him, 
seconded by Mr. ANDERTON (North Hackney), and 
carried unanimously, in the following terms :—“ That the 
Chairman be requested to bring before the Council of the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
the question of the further representation of the Local 
Centres on the Council.” This the CHAIRMAN undertook 
to do at an early opportunity. 

The Officers of the Association were re-elected for the 
coming Session, as follows :—Chairman, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert (appointed, according to Rule 5, from outside 
the members of the Association); Vice-Chairman Mr. 
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Tatton (Chelsea); Treasurer, Mr. Fedarb (Gresham 
College); Honorary Secretary, Miss Lawder (Notting 
Hill). The Committee were elected as fellows :—Miss 
Carey (Bloomsbury), Mr. C. H. Grinling (Woolwich), 
Rey. J. Scott Lidgett (Bermondsey), Miss Elizabeth Rees 
(Marylebone), Miss Maud Synge (Hampstead), Mr. 
Tremain (Upper Holloway). 


REPORT OF THE OXFORD DELEGACY 
FOR 1895-96. 


i 


E refer in our editorial columns to two paragraphs 
in the Report just issued by the Oxford Dele- 
gates. We give two further extracts below : — 

‘““The main features of the year’s work have been: (1) the 
satisfactory maintenance of the ordinary work of the Delegacy, 
organised in connexion with local committees ; (2) the cessation 
of lectures organised by the Technical Instruction Committees of 
County Councils in conjunction with the Delegacy ; (3) the suc- 
cessful development of the work carried on by the University 
Extension College at Reading ; and (4) the increasing recogni- 
tion of the importance of the contribution made by University 
Extension Lectures to the training of Pupil Teaehers. 

‘© Tn regard to the ordinary work of the Delegacy. During the 
past year 1,004 lectures have been given in 103 centres by 29 
lecturers. 18,387 persons are reported as having been in regular 
attendance at the lectures. Of these 5,902 have, in addition, 
regularly attended the classes, and 1,480 have regularly written 
the periodical exercises prescribed by the lecturers. 892 students 
have entered for examination, of whom 804 have passed, 313 
obtaining distinction. Only 88 have failed; but it must be 
remembered that those only are admitted to examination who 
have regularly written the periodical exercises. The average of 
exercises per course shows some improvement upon the figures 
of last year, while the average attendance per course has risen 
from 129°25 to 144°7. This improved average would seem to 
suggest that some of the weaker centres have fallen away, and 
that possibly some concentration of courses has taken place. 

: But while there has been some diminution in the num- 
ber of courses delivered, the Delegates are glad to be able to 
report that in not a few centres their work, thanks to the un- 
wearied labours of their lecturers, and in particular of Mr. 
Hudson Shaw, has attained an unprecedented measure of suc- 
cess during the past year. It is significant that among the most 
strikingly successful centres are several which are distinctly 
artizan in character. Thus at Oldham, for example, the average 
attendance amounted to 1,000 per lecture; at Birmingham 
(Severn Street) and at Gloucester to 450; at Bolton to 4oo. At 
Reading the audience in average attendance at Dr. Fison’s lec- 
tures numbered no less than 1,270. The number of classes in 
the Greek language shows a steady increase, and the progress 
made by the students, as tested by examination, has proved to 
be very satisfactory. The Delegates are glad to report that the 
prospects for the coming session are very encouraging. The 
number of courses arranged is already in excess of that for the 
year just ended ; a considerable number of new centres has been 
formed, and a still larger number of old ones has been revived.” 

Like the Report of the London Society, that of the Dele- 
gacy refers to the increasingly important side of the work 
which is connected with the training of pupil-teachers. 
After referring to the negotiations with the Education 
Department in regard to this matter, the Report con- 
tinues :— 

““The Delegates have received much convergent testimony to 
the fact that their lectures afford opportunities to the pupil- 
teachers of which they stand much in need. The published 
results of the last Queen’s Scholarship Examination afford 
striking confirmation of this fact. All the holders of Oxford 
Certificates were placed in the First Class; of the holders of 
London Certificates, 93 per cent. were placed in the First Class 
and the remaining 7 in the Second; while the success of the 
Victoria University Extension Candidates was no less remark- 
able. The Delegates regard this comparatively recent develop- 
ment of their work as of great educational importance, and they 
intend to watch and foster it to the utmost of their power. They 
observe also with satisfaction that testimony has been borne to 
the beneficial influence of their work upon the closely allied 
work of the Local Examinations Delegacy.” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


EDUCATION FROM A WORKING-MAN’S 
STANDPOINT. 


Ss 


P “HIS was the title of a paper read by Mr. Robert 
Halstead, of Hebden Bridge, at a recent meeting 
of the Todmorden Literary Society. After re- 

ferring to the intellectual, social, and spiritual activity 

of the age, as full both of difficulty and of encourage- 
ment to those who desired to improve the condition 
of their fellows and themselves, he proceeded to dis- 
cuss the problems that specially arise in connection with 
the well-being of the working-classes. Of the highest 
importance among these was that of education. “As 
with the fundamentals of our physical existence, so with 
all the accessories to our comforts and pleasures of life, a 
knowledge of the scientific truths which are vitally con- 
cerned with the facts of our every-day lives, and the power 
of practically applying that knowledge, will deeply affect 
the life, the comfort, and enjoyments which will fall to us 
as a working-class community. There is a further argu- 
ment in connection with the advantage of technical educa- 
tion which is worth considering. It is fortunate for the 
workers that a well-arranged system of technical education 
will not only conduce to large production of commodities, 
but if the more capable of our class could avail themselves 
of the facilities offered for acquiring great technical 
efficiency in the various higher branches of industries and 
professions, a fairer system for distributing the wealth of 
the community than now prevails would be developed. 
The great tendencies of industrial life, and, to some ex- 
tent, in the professions, are making industries more highly 
organised, with an attending subdivision of labour, 
whereby the worker is in danger of being made into a bit 
of living machinery, expert only for doing some routine 
work, but disqualified almost for anything else. This re- 
sults in the workers being separated from each other into 
well defined and highly specialised groups. The higher 
groups are the better educated and the more efficient and 
the better paid ; the lower groups—what are sometimes 
called the unskilled workers—consist of the less educated 
or less efficient, or of those who suffer from special social 
disadvantages. The great danger arising out of this state 
of things for the lower classes of workers is that this 
grouping and specialisation of labour may rear permanent 
barriers between the higher and the lower ranks of society. 
These tendencies will, in the absence of any influences to 
the contrary, have the economical effect of placing the 
higher ranks into socially water-tight compartments, where 
they will enjoy the wage monopolies fostered by social ex- 
clusiveness, and establish the specialising influences of 
industrial tendencies which free them from any competition 
except that which the necessities of their own class force 
upon them. On the other hand, the poorer sections of the 
workers will be, by the same tendencies, cooped up in their 
densely packed class limitations, without any relief either 
from the inherited and accumulated miseries of the past, 
or from the prospective ones which their rapidly in- 
creasing population, without expanding opportunities, will 
inevitably bring. The most efficient and permanent 
remedy for preventing industrial and professional life from 
solidifying into a rigid system of social castes is by 
thoroughly democratising the educational system of the 
country from top to bottom, and thereby securing equality 
of educational opportunity from the elementary school to 
the university for all citizens otherwise qualified for avail- 
ing themselves of such a system of higherinstruction. If, 
however, we could possibly get enough education to make 
us all fit for managers and masters, lawyers and doctors, 

Prime Ministers and Presidents of Royal Societies, from 

the constitution of things we could not all be gratified to 

the top of our ambition. We need not only a good techni- 
cal education for the exceptional working-class student, but 
the chances of a good education for the ordinary worker. 

The provision which has hitherto been made for the edu- 

cation of the working-class has shown far more pains about 

educating the class as indispensable agents of production 
than as members of a community who have to take care 
of themselves amid the disguised forms of class selfishness 
which determine the distribution of wealth created by our 
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industrial system. Some education is desirable for the 
workers which will give us an intelligent appreciation of 
what in economic justice is our due, and which at the same 
time will develope those tastes and habits of life which 
shall make for the highest industrial efficiency and the 
most wholesome and refined enjoyments of life.” Then, 
warning his hearers against putting too much faith in a 
system of mere “technical” education, he continued :— 
“We shall only get down to the roots of a thoroughly 
democratic education by demanding not only that which 
will qualify us for earning our livelihood, but an education 
which will enable us to live our life on the highest possi- 
ble plane of intellectual and moral excellence—that edu- 
cation which will enable us to express, as we sojourn 
through life, the highest and noblest essence of our indi- 
vidual character fully and harmoniously, and so relate our 
lives to the common life of the race that, while able to ab- 
sorb the greatest possible good for ourselves, we may blend 
ourselves with the good of the race, living the life of highest 
manhood collectively expressed in the highest possible type 
of good citizenship. .... It is only by a slow persistent 
raising of the tastes, and at the same time of the intelli- 
gence of the working-class as a whole, that a permanent 
improvement in its domestic and social standards of enjoy- 
ment, and a corresponding efficiency of industry and intelli- 
gence for practically realising them, can be secured.” He 
then referred to the growing importance of the artisan 
classes in the political world, and the prospect of a con- 
siderable consequent modification of our economic and 
social system. With reference to the new responsibilities 
thus thrown upon the working-classes, he said :—“ For 
good or ill, the destinies of our country have been com- 
mitted to our charge, and we ought to cultivate a due sense 
of our social and moral obligations, and ought to have the 
chance of getting adequate intelligence to shape those 
destinies aright. .... Where a vast number of factors 
make up the vast and complicated problems which the 
democracy has to solve in some way or other, an education 
of the democratic mind equal to grappling with and master- 
ing them is necessary. That the democracy should be able 
to work out its own political and social salvation, and ex- 
press to the full all the possibilities and new essences 
which lie wrapped within its undeveloped life, the broad- 
est minds of the day will generously desire. They will 
also hope that the range and intensity of its enjoyments 
and pleasures may be increased ; that the quiet, patient 
character, enriched by the discipline of a long-suffering 
endurance, which has silently but steadily been forming 
itself beneath the conditions which other ranks have 
decided or imposed, will begin to exert itself with a strength 
and a magnanimity for the furtherance of new and higher 
social ideals equal to the great issues at stake. But to do 
this the democratic mind and character will have to be effi- 
ciently adjusted to the high state of civilisation from which 
it starts to test its untried powers in manipulating popular 
institutions in its own interests and for the good of the com- 
munity. We shall need to grasp, at least broadly, those 
general causes which through various developments of his- 
tory have decided the conditions in which we are called on 
to exercise our powers for shaping out a new political and 
social life from the democratic ideas which are beginning 
to permeate the minds of the people. We shall not only 
need the idea of historical continuity, and of an unbroken 
line of political causation, to be fixed indelibly in our mind, 
to dominate our conceptions of social and political reform, 
and lead us by the force both of a mental and moral 
habit to look on the future as a peaceful evolution from 
what we can make of the present, but we shall need also a 
larger and clearer knowledge of those laws of economic 
and industrial life which determine our present economic 
and industrial conditions.” For the realisation of such a 
broad and lofty conception of education as would be 
necessary to fit them for their new duties, it might be 
urged that they would need a very different system from 
that at present in vogue. Toacertain extent this was true, 
but much might be effected through the existing agencies. 
Twenty years experience of the elementary system of 
education had undoubtedly stimulated the intelligence of 
the working class, and affected their mental habits and 
general life. If the higher branches of the higher-grade 


system of the Board Schools were absorbed into the even- 
ing Continuation Schools, with certain modifications spe- 
cially adapted to meet working-class needs, a fairer share 
of the educational advantages of the country would fall to 
the lot of artisans’ children. The instruction given in the 
evening Continuation Schools should be of such a broad 
general character that the scholars might go on to work 
either in the direction of organised science classes, under 
the Science and Art Department, or in the direction of 
organised instruction in history, literature, and political 
economy and social science, under the University Exten- 
sion movement. But for the full realisation of a satis- 
factory educational policy there was further required a 
large and well-arranged system of scholarships and 
exhibitions accessible for those working-class students 
who could compete, under fair conditions, for the highest 
University honours. The Royal Commission on Secon- 
dary Education had made some excellent recommendations 
on the question of scholarships, stating that more regard 
ought to be paid to the conditions for competing for the 
scholarships founded from time to time, by modifying 
them in the interest of the poorer class of students. He 
concluded by pointing out what excellent work might be 
done by Societies and Institutes such as that which he 
was that evening addressing. They could maintain an 
enthusiasm for knowledge ; they could spread an interest 
in broader non-technical subjects among those who at 
present had it not; and they could organise a system of 
educational, social, and religious work for the material, 
intellectual, and spiritual welfare of the community, which, 
if conducted with toleration, sympathy, and wisdom, 
would go far to solve the problems which pressed so hard 
upon all thoughtful men in the present age. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ABROAD. 


N the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
I 1893-94, which has just reached this country from 
Washington, there is an interesting chapter on the 
fortunes of the University Extension Movement in 
America. It has spread from Maine to California, 
and from Minnesota to Texas—that is to say, from the 
Dan to the Beersheba of the United States. “The 
Movement,” says the writer of the Report, “ has met with 
varying success in different communities.” The North- 
Western University at Evanstown, Illinois, after trying 
the work for three years, has finally abandoned it. The 
State University of Wyoming found that no applications 
were made for the courses offered in 1893-94. The Com- 
missioner remarks that “the institutions seem to be more 
ready to provide courses of lectures than the people are to 
take advantage of them. In some parts of the country the 
large towns are not so plentiful, and the expenses of a 
lecturer on circuit, when the Centres are far apart, are too 
great.” On the other hand, in other parts of the United 
States, the University Extension Movement grows apace. 
The summary of the courses fills fifteen closely printed 
pages in the Report. It is stated that “the agencies 
which are doing the most work in this line are the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, the 
University of Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of the State of New York, Rutgers College, 
and the University of Kansas. 

In Finland a Summer Meeting was arranged this year 
and attracted a large attendance. Helsingfors, where it 
was held, is a bright and attractive city, full of life and 
varied interests, and the University buildings are well 
adapted for the Holiday Course. The Finnish newspapers 
published daily reports of the lectures and programme of 
the Meeting. 

Last summer Professor Rein of Jena gave an interesting 
lecture in Berlin on “ Popular Education with Reference 
to the Danish People’s High Schools.” He linked to his 
account of this remarkable movement a summary of the 
aims of University Extension. His address is an em- 
phatic protest, based on grounds of national interests and 
academic policy, against the more exclusive attitude of 
Universities towards democratic aspirations after higher 
education. “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” should, he 
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thinks, no longer be the maxim of the German Universi- 
ties. It is interesting to note that Holiday Courses of 
one kind or another have been held in seven of the great 
Universities in the German Empire—Berlin, Bonn, Halle, 
Munich, Jena, Greifswald, and Gottingen. Dr. Rein’s 
address is printed in full in the Comenius-Blitter fiir 
Volkserzichung (Nos. VII. and VIII., 1896). 
M.;EaS! 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


—e—ee 


N.B.—The Oniversity Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts tndicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bromley (L.).—Our numbers this Term have been seriously 
affected by the exceptionally bad weather that prevailed during 
its first three weeks, but, in spite of this, the afternoon attend- 
ances reached an average of 62. The evening audiences were 
affected more permanently. The afternoon branch of the 
Students’ Association continues in a satisfactory condition, great 
interest in the work being shown by those who attend the fort- 
nightly meetings. A party of about thirty availed themselves of 
the opportunity kindly afforded by Mr. Seaman of a visit under 
his guidance to the Greek Galleries of the British Museum, 
which was much appreciated. The evening branch of the Asso- 
ciation has discontinued its meetings for the present, but it is 
hoped that they will be resumed next Term. The number of papers 
sent in by the evening students was however larger than that sent 
in by those who attended the afternoon course, and they showed 
great interest in the subject of the lectures. We met the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the books recommended by the lecturers by an 
arrangement with the local Public Library, the Centre paying 
half the cost of the books purchased, with the stipulation that 
they should be entrusted to the Secretary for the use of the 
students for a specified time, after which they should be returned 
unconditionally to the Librarian. The students’ library thus 
formed was further augmented by private loans. 

The Term has been a satisfactory one financially, though there 
is some cause for anxiety as to our prospects for next Term. 
The interest awakened by the afternoon lectures has encouraged 
us to continue the subject by inviting Mr. Churton Collins to 
give his course on Zhe Greek Tragedies; while arrangements 
have been made for an evening course on Soctal and Industrial 
England since 1750, by Mr. J. H. Rose, in the hope that the 
subject may attract the working classes, who as yet have not been 
reached by University Extension in Bromley. 

The Greek Language class which has been conducted by Mr. 
H. G. Gibson since last May is much appreciated by the mem- 
bers, and will, it is hoped, be resumed after Christmas. 


Camborne (O).—Our Committee have been unable, owing 
to the depression in the mining industry and other causes, to 
arrange any courses during this and last Session, but Extension 
work in Camborne is being kept alive and vigorous by the 
exertions of the Students’ Association. A short course on 
Cornish History has been arranged for this spring, the following 
being the subjects of the lectures :—1. Cornwall before the 
dawn of history; 2. The Introduction of Christianity into 
Cornwall ; 3. The Crosses of Cornwall; 4. The Churches of 
Cornwall; 5. The Ancient Literature of Cornwall, Two 
lectures for children, on Zhe Story of Sir Richard Grenville 
and the ‘* Revenge” and A Tour through Cornwall respec- 
tively, have also been arranged, the whole series being illustrated 
by limelight views. 


Finsbury Park (L).—Our first Term’s work under Mr. 
Boyd Carpenter has come to an end, and 47 students have 
entered for the examination. We have succeeded in obtaining 
during the twelve months that the Centre has been in existence 
85 members of all ranks, and the Committee are convinced of the 
value of the work and of its financial success in the future. In 
order to meet a deficit of about £10 on the first year’s work, Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., has kindly consented to give a 
lecture on ‘‘Our English Cathedrals,” illustrated by limelight 
views, at the Finsbury Park Hall, Station Road, N.,on Wed- 
nesday, January 13, at 7.30. Tickets (admission Is. ; reserved 
and numbered seats, 2s. 6d.) may be obtained of the Hon. Sec., 
J. Flint, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 


Hampstead (L).—For the first time at this Centre, we have 
been having this Term courses on Science—Astronomy and Elec- 


tricity, Dr. Fison being the lecturer in both cases. Our attend- 
ances have not been as large as usual. Evidently Science is not 
as popular as Literature or History in this neighbourhood, but 
the audiences have made up by enthusiasm for what they lacked 
in numbers. So notably was this the case that the students 
themselves came forward and enabled the Committee to decide 
to have 15 more lectures on each subject. So we are now looking 
forward to a full Session’s work in both afternoon and evening. 

The Students’ Association in connection with the Astronomy 
lectures has been doing good work. A meeting has been held 
every Wednesday morning, at which the students have taken it 
in turn to give a summary of the preceding day’s lecture. There 
the questions have been discussed, and any points of difficulty 
brought forward. 

We are now well off for books. The Students’ Association 
has bought three of the books recommended by the lecturer, the 
Committee have bought the other two important works, and now 
the Upper Holloway Centre have very kindly sent us on loan eight 
volumes which they used during their Astronomy Session. These 
books are all kept in the Reference Room of the Hampstead Sub- 
scription Library, and are brought to the meetings of the Students’ 
Association for reference in case of difficulty. 


Ilkley (O).—We have just come to the end of an admirable 
course by Mr. Francis Bond on Zhe Evolution of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, and there is general regret that itisover. Every lecture 
of the twelve has been illustrated by slides of great beauty and 
very wide range, the lecturer getting over the difficulty of note- 
taking by dictating notes during the class. For a subject like 
architecture this is an excellent plan. Many of the questions set 
were on churches or buildings in the neighbourhood, and could 
only be worked out upon the spot; so that the work done was 
practical and first-hand. Mr. Bond has carried out his method of 
teaching by illustration to its full extent by giving a considerable 
amount of time and trouble to taking his students to famous build- 
ings within reach of Ilkley. During the course he has most kindly 
conducted expeditions to Kirkstall, Wakefield, and York ; and 
we have certainly proved that the winter season need beno difficulty 
in the way of very delightful and successful architectural excursions, 
Our audience appears to have slowly settled down to an average 
of something over a hundred, the decrease of the past two or 
three years being due partly no doubt to the novelty having 
worn off (we have now had regular courses of lectures for ten 
years), and partly to the many interests of all kinds provided by 
towns like Leeds and Bradford in the near neighbourhood. One 
encouraging feature of the Term has been the appearance of 
several fresh students, nine out of the twelve who were qualified 
and who entered their names for examination being new to the 
work. It is hoped during the spring and summer to organise 
excursions to others of the abbeys and churches in which York- 
shire is so rich, and so to continue the very genuine interest 
which has been aroused by the course just concluded. 


Southport (C.).—Our Students’ Association has just con- 
cluded a most successful Term’s work. An account of our 
undertaking, and the way in which it was carried out, may 
encourage dispirited local organisers to fresh efforts, and give 
some hints to others who are contemplating starting new 
Centres. 

For some time it has been our wish to have a course of autumn 
lectures in addition to our usual one in the Lent Term. Our 
Committee, however, held that such a venture would involve them 
in serious financial difficulties, and, much as they might sympa- 
thise with our enthusiasm, declined to carry out our suggestion. 
After much consideration, and with many misgivings, the Com- 
mittee of our Students’ Association decided on the bold course of 
making the effort themselves, and Mr. Rose was invited to give 
six lectures on Zhe Liberation of [taly, at fortnightly intervals. 

Two years ago Mr. Hudson Shaw, when speaking to our 
Association, told us of one Centre where a most successful course 
had been the result of Mutual Improvement and Literary Socie- 
ties uniting to form one good audience. Our President thought 
that it might be possible for us to carry out the same idea. As 
she pointed out, a waste of intellectual effort was implied by the 
fact that in our town there were more than twenty such Societies 
meeting weekly for the consideration and discussion of a variety 
of disconnected subjects, often with scanty audiences, and feeling 
the difficulty of maintaining the interest throughout six months 
of the year. 

As long ago as last December (1895) an effort was made to 
enlist the sympathies of the Secretaries of these Societies, by in- 
viting them to our Annual Meeting, when Miss Thompson of 
Scarborough was coming to speak to us, and they would have an 
opportunity of hearing something of the aims of University Ex- 
tension. -The result was not encouraging. Only two or three 
Secretaries, out of about twenty-seven invited, put in an appear- 
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ance. The effort was, however, not abandoned. Early in the 
summer, when Mr. Rose’s lectures had been decided on, iavita- 
tions to a Conference, to meet the members of our Association, 
were issued by our President. This time seven Secretaries came, 
and one or two others wrote expressing interest in the scheme. 
The proposal made to them was that their Societies should accept 
our lectures as part of their autumn programme, printing them 
on their circulars, where such were issued, and that in return our 
Committee would sell them the tickets at 3s. instead of 5s. each, 
provided not fewer than seven were taken. They were reminded 
that this arrangement would leave them the alternate weeks for 
their usual meetings, so that no Society would be in danger of 
losing its individuality and esfyvt de corvps. Several of those 
present expressed their sympathy with the scheme, and spoke of 
the difficulty of providing papers and essays of a sufficiently 
high standard for each week of the session. Four or five pro- 
mised to call their Committees together and lay our proposal 
before them. 

Before our lectures commenced, six Societies, two of them 
large and important ones, had adopted our scheme, and more 
than a hundred tickets were sold through their Secretaries. This 
was not all pure gain. Some of the number would no doubt 
have attended the course in any case, and paid the higher fee ; 
but a very large proportion were people new to University Ex- 
tension work. 

It will be unnecessary to tell experienced local organisers that 
this success was the result of continuous effort. Secretaries who 
had not attended the Conference were called on and written to, 
and those who had been present were reminded from time to 
time that an answer would oblige. 

A Students’ Association is, or ought to be, an association of 
workers, and for the successful carrying out of our scheme we 
have to thank the individual exertions of our members. Twelve 
of our number undertook to sell tickets. In addition to these, 
the prices of which were 5s. to the public generally and 3s. to 
members of our Association, assistant teachers, artisans and shop 
assistants, they were provided with circulars for distribution, 
and with a list of names of those on whom they were willing to 
call. The canvass extended over three weeks or more, our 
twelve workers disposing among them of 130 tickets. Before the 
first lecture was given the cost of the course was more than 
covered. 

The money question is usually the first obstacle which meets 
local organisers, but no one who has the welfare of the Move- 
ment at heart will be satisfied simply to have overcome this 
difficulty ; and now that we look back on the work of the last 
three months we record with satisfaction that our audiences have 
been the largest Extension audiences during the twenty-three 
years of our history as a Centre ; that, in spite of the colds and 
illnesses which autumn brings, a steady attendance has been kept 
up ; and that the interest in the lectures has never flagged. It 
is, indeed, unusual to find such a unanimous tribute of apprecia- 
tion as has been accorted to this course on Zhe Liberation of 
Ltaly, 

‘* Missionary ” effort of this kind has a two-fold value. It 
brings in those who would not be attracted simply by reading 
advertisements, and it stimulates a feeling of esprzt de corps among 
the workers. Granted a few earnest students who believe in the 
Movement, and are able and willing to take pains in promoting 
it, and a Centre is bound to succeed. 


Westbourne Park (L).—Considering the importance of 
the Westbourne Park Institute and the reputation of Dr. Clif 
ford’s church as a centre of educational and practical work, the 
number of members enrolled for Mr. Hobson’s course on 7he 
Structure of Modern Industry was disappointingly small. But, 
as generally with lectures on Economics, the students attending 
have followed the course with more than average interest ; and the 
high quality of the paper-work demonstrates that, although few 
adopt economic courses by choice, those who do so attain a high 
standard of work. Two other facts illustrate this most clearly— 
all the students attending these lectures remained to the class, 
and of the thirty enrolled the average attendance was twenty- 
seven. Great efforts are being made to secure a large attend- 
ance during the Lent Term ; and it should be the aim of those 
interested in this Cenve to make it a source of exact teaching 
on the educational side, as it is of sound teaching on the prac- 
tical side, of Economics. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PHILOSOPHICAL SociETy.—This 
is open to all students interested in philosophical and economic 
questions. Meetings are held monthly during the Session. The 
annual subscription is one shilling. Particulars may be had of 
the Hon. Sec., Mrs. Jerrold, 4, Colville Gardens, Bayswater, W. 


PREPARATORY READING FOR THE 
SUMMER MEETING. 


I. Hisrory, 1789—1848. 
Students who have no previous knowledge of the period should 
begin by getting a general idea of it from such works as the 
following : 


C. E. Mallet: ‘‘ French Revolution” (Murray, 3s. 6d.). 

Mrs. Gardiner: ‘* French Revolution” (Longmans, 2s. 6d. ). 

De Tocqueville: ‘‘ L’Ancien Regime” (in French, 6 frs., or 
English, 123.). 

Taine: ‘Les Origines de la France Contemporaine” 
(6 vols., in French, 6s. 3d. each, or English, 16s. each, 
especially Vol. I.). 

Dickinson: ‘‘ Revolution and Reaction in Modern France” 
(Allen, 5s.). 

Fyffe: ‘* History of Europe,” Vols. I. and II. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. each). 

Franck Bright: ‘‘ School History of England,” Vol. III. 
(Rivington, 7s. 6d. a volume). 

Lord Rosebery: ‘ Pitt” (Macmillans, 2s. 6d.). 

McCarthy : ‘‘ Epoch of Reform” (Longmans, 2s. 6d.). 


Works for more advanced students : 


Arthur Young: ‘‘ Travels in France” (Bell, 3s. 6d.). 

Von Sybel: ‘ French Revolution” (4 vols., 12s. each, 0. p.). 

Sorel: ‘‘ L’Europe et la Revolution Frangaise” (4 vols., 
6s. 8d. each). 

Morse Stephens: ‘‘ French Revolution” (Vols. I. and I1., 
18s. each). 

Carlyle : ‘‘ French Revolution.” 

Lanfrey : ‘‘ History of Napoleon” (4 vols., 30s., 0.p.). 

Seeley : ‘‘ Napoleon” (55s. ). 

Seeley: ‘‘ Life and Times of Stein” (3 vols., 30s.). 

Hiausser : ‘‘ Deutsche Geschichte Von Tode Friedrichs des 
Grossen”’ (12s.). 

Napier : ‘‘ Battles and Sieges of the Peninsula” (5s.). 

Horsburgh : ‘‘ Waterloo” (6s. ). 

Alison: ‘‘ History of Europe from 
41 14s. Od.). 

Guizot: ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire de mon 
Temps” (£2 10s. od.). 

Macdonnell : ‘‘ France since the First Empire” (0. p.). 

Finlay : ‘‘ History of Greece” (7 vois., £3 10s. od.). 

Gordon: ‘‘ Greek Revolution” (0. p.). 

Russel: ‘‘ Russian Wars with Turkey ” (6s. ). 

Countess Cesaresco : ‘‘ Liberation of Italy ” (5s.). 

Andrews: ‘‘ Historical Development of Modern Europe” 
(12s. 6d.). 


Ponsa (oS vols., 


Lecky: ‘‘ History of England ” (Vols. VII. and VIIL., 18s. 
each ; there is also a cheaper edition). 

Stanhope: ‘‘ Life of Pitt” (pub. 36s., 3 vols., 0.p.). 

Martineau : ‘‘ Iistory of the Peace ” (4 vols. at 3s. 6d.). 

S. Walpole: ‘‘ History of England ” (6 vols., 6s. each). 

Alison: ‘‘ Life of Castlereagh ” (3 vols., 42s. ). 

Stapleton: ‘‘ Life of Canning” (16s., 0.p.). 

‘Thursfield :- ‘‘ Peel” (2s. 6d.). 

Bamford : ‘‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical” (2 vols., 
3s. 6d. each). 

McCarthy : ‘‘ History of our own Times” (Vol. I., 7s. 6d.). 

Lyall : ‘‘ British Dominion in India” (4s. 6d.). 

Seton Karr: ‘‘ Cornwallis ” (2s. 6d. ). 

Hutton: ‘* Wellesley ” (2s. 6d.). 


[For fuller information as to authorities and guidance as to read- 
ing them the student may with advantage consult Mr. C. E. 
Mallet’s Syllabus of the Study of the French Revolution ; 
Mr. G. N. Richardson’s Syllabus on English Hestory ; and 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s Syllabus on the Making of Modern 
Europe, all in the Home Reading Circle Series. ] 


II. ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1789—1850. 

Stopford Brooke: ‘‘ Primer of English Literature ” (Chaps. 
VII., VIII., Macmillan, Is.). 

Prof. Dowden: ‘‘ Studies in Literature 1787—1877 ”—The 
first four Essays. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 6s.) 

“English Men of Letters” Series, (Macmillan, 1s. 6d. 
each).—Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, 
Keats, Shelley. 
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Ward: ‘‘ English Poets” (Vols. III. and IV., Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.).—The lives of the more important eighteenth 
and nineteenth century authors (e.g., Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, Chatterton, Goldsmith, Johnson, Cowper, Burns, 
Crabbe, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats), together with the selections from the 
works given in Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets.” 

Prof. Vaughan: ‘‘ Literary Criticism” (3s. 6d.). 


In addition to the selections given in Ward the following poems 
are suggested :— 

Wordsworth : The Sonnets dealing with the French Revolu- 
tion; ‘‘ The Prelude” (Books VIII. and XI.) ; 
“The Excursion” (Books IV. and IX.). Also 
Wordsworth’s Prose Prefaces to be found in the appen 
dix of any good edition of the Poems. 

Shelley : ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 

Byron : ‘‘ Childe Harold” (III. and IV.). 


Coleridge: ‘* Biographia Litteraria ” (Bohn, 3s. 6d., chaps. 
I.—IV., XIII., XIV., XVI.—XX., XXII. 

Hazlitt : ‘‘ Essays on Poetry ” (especially the Introductory 
Lecture. Bohn, 3s. 6d.). 

C. Lamb: ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” and especially the critical 
essays. (Many cheap editions. ) 

Carlyle: ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays” (Vol. I., on German 
Literature. Chapman Hall, ts.). 

De Quincey : ‘‘ Opium Eater” (many cheap editions). 

Jane Austen and Scott (a few typical novels). 


[For further information students are advised t> consult the 
Home Reading Circle Syllabus on the ‘‘ Literature of the 
Revolutionary Epoch,” by Mr. E. de Sélincourt, or Mr. 
Horsburgh’s Lecture Syllabus on the same subject. ] 


III. PotiricaL EcoNOoMY AND INDUSTRIAL HIsTory. 


Toynbee: ‘‘ Industrial Revolution ” (10s. 6d.). 

Cunningham : ‘‘ Industry and Commerce,” Books IV., V. 
(2 vols., 16s. each). 

Gibbins: ‘‘ Industry in England,” Book V. (10s. 6d.). 

Howell: ‘‘ Conflicts of Capital and Labour ” (7s. 6d.) ; or 
‘Trade Unions, New and Old” (2s. 6d.). 

Jevons: ‘* State in Relation to Labour” (2s. 6d.). 

Price: ‘‘ Industrial Peace” (6s. ). 

Holyoake : ‘‘ History of Co-operation ” (2 vols., 14s.). 

Alfred: ‘* History of the Factory Movement.” 

Cooke Taylor: ‘* Modern Factory System” (14s. ). 

Hodder : ‘‘ Life of Lord Shaftesbury ” (7s. 6d.). 

Morley: ‘‘ Life of Cobden ” (7s. 6d.). 

Montgredien: ‘‘ History of the Free Trade Movement” 
(pop. ed., Cobden Club, ts. and 2s.). 

Nicholls: ‘‘ History of the Poor Law” (2 vols., 14s.). 

Fowle: ‘‘ Poor Law” (2s. 6d.). 

Ashley (ed.): ‘* Malthus” (Macmillan’s Economic Classics, 
3s. net). 

Ashley (ed.): ‘* Ricardo” (Macmillan’s Economic Classics, 
3s. net), 

Mill: ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ” (3s. 6d.). 


{For further information students are referred to Mr. Hewins’s 
Home Reading Circle Syllabus on the ‘‘ History of English 
Labour, or to Syllabuses on the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution,” by 
Mr. Marriott, and in ‘‘ The English Citizen,” by Mr. Graham 
Wallas. } 


IV. EpucaTion (History oF AND THEORY). 


On the subject of Mr. Sadler’s lectures on the ‘‘ Educational 
Struggle in England, 1780—1846,” reference may be made to 
the tollowing books :— 


F. Adams: ‘‘ The History of the Elementary School Con- 
test ” (Chapman and Hall, 1882, 6s., o.p.). 

H. Craik: ‘The State and Education” (Macmillan’s 
English Citizen Series, 2s. 6d.). 

G. C. T. Bartley: ‘‘ The Schools for the People” (Bell 
and Daldy, 1871, 2Is., o.p.). 

John Morley: ‘‘ The Struggle for National Education” 
(Chapman and Hall, 1873, 3s., o.p.). 

Dean Gregory: ‘‘ Elementary Education ; some accounts 
of its Rise and Progress in England” (National Society, 
1895, 3s. 6d.). 

Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth: ‘*The School in its Relations to 
the State, the Church of the Congregation” (Murray, 
1847, 2s. 6d., o.p.). 


Books ON CHILD STUDY. 


Ellen M. Haskell: ‘Child Observations ” : 
(Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A., 1896.). 

James Sully : ‘‘Studies of Childhood” (Longmans, London, 
1895, 10s. 6d.). 

Francis W. Parker: ‘‘ Talks on Pedagogics” (Kellogg and 
Co., New York and Chicago, 1894, 6s. 6d.). 

T. G. Rooper ; ‘* School and Home Life” (A. Brown and 
Sons, London, 1896, 6s. ). 

B. Perez, translated by Christie: ‘‘ The First Three Years 
of Childhood” (Swan Sonnenschein, London, 1885, 
4s. 6d.), 


Reference may also be made to the following :— 

B. Perez: ‘‘ L’?Education dés le Berceau (G. Bailliere et 
Cie., Paris, 1880, 5 francs). 

Childhood Society : ‘* Report on the Scientific Study of the 
Mental and Physical Conditions of Childhood” (72, 
Margaret Street, London, W., 1896, 2s. 6d.). 

S. Francis Warner: ‘‘ Lectures on Mental 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.). 

Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth: ‘‘ Mentally Deficient Children ” 
(H. K. Lewis, London, 1895, 4s. ). 

Dr. Francis Warner: ‘‘ The Children: How to Study 
Them” (F, Hodgson, 89, Farringdon Street, London). 


First Series 


Faculty ” 


Students should also consult articles in the 

Parents Review (Parents’ National Educational Union, 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., London, 6d. a month). 

And Educational Review (Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
6d. a month). 

(In the Educational Review for February, 1896, at the end 
of W. T. Porter’s article on ‘‘ Anthropometrical 
Measurements in Schools,” there is a bibliography of 
articles on various phases of Child Study which have 
appeared in earlier numbers of the Xevzew.) 

In Stanley Hall and Mansfield’s Hints towards a Select and 
Descriptive Bibliography of Education (Heath and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A., 1886) there is a list of works and 
magazine articles on the ‘‘Study and Observation of 
Children.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The Student’s Companion to Latin Authors. By George Middleton, 
M.A., and Thomas R. Miles, M.A. With an Introductcry Note by 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 6s. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Parts XIV. and XV. 1s. each, 

English Prose Selections. With Critical Intrcductions by Various 
Writers and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by Henry 
Craik. Vol. V.—Nineteenth Century. 8s. 6d. 

Selections from Steele’s Contributions to the Tatler. With an 
Introduction and Notes by L. E. Steele, M.A. 2s. 

The Kings, Jdited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in Englixh in the 
University of Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader’s Bible—History 
Series.) - 

From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 

Life in West London. A Study anda Contrest. 
2s. 6d. 


By Arthur She: well, 


From the Universiry CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 


Livy, Book XXII., Chapters 1—51. Edited by James Thompson, M.A. 
and F. G, Plaistowe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Tutorial Chemistry—Part I., Non-Metals. By G. H. Bailey, 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited by William Briggs. M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
3s. 6d. 


Books FOR STUDENTS.—We are unrortunately unable through 
lack of space to publish this month our usual reviews of books 
suitable for University Extension students. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Objects :—to encourage and maintain an interest in the University 
Extension courses given at the Gresham College Ceatre ; to en- 
courage continuous study and original work, especially during 
the vacations; to hold meetings—scientific, lterary, and social ; 
to arrange excursions —historical, botanical, geological, &c,— 
during the summer months. The annual subscription is one 
shilling, entitling each member to attend all meetings and ex- 
cursions. Those who are at present attending the courses at 
Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of the London Society 
in connection with any Centre, are eligible for membership of the 
Association. Students desirous to join should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., C. A. Ginever, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 
Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 
requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be ¢Aso fac/o disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 

I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owrna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘‘ Printed List”) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Uzzversity 
Extension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation IT. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
— thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


Fourteen students entered for the Competition last 
month. Some of them seemed to have misunderstood 
the nature of the task set them, for they interspersed their 
abstract, or syllabus, of Mr. Wicksteed’s article with com- 
ments and remarks of their own, so that, instead of being 
a syllabus, the exercise became in part a commentary. 

The awards are as follows :— 

Prize :—EMILY COOKE (Hackney and Gresham 

College), 38, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, N.E. 

Proxime Accessit:—MAY GoOOoDGER (Burton-on- 
Trent). 

Commended (in Alphabetical Order) :—M. A. Pick- 
FORD (Bournemouth); LouIsA UNDERHILL 
(Croydon). 

Miss Cooke’s exercise is appended :— 


LITERATURE AND LITE. 


OxjEct—To show that ‘‘ v¢a/ as distinct from literary criticism 
of poetry ” is a legitimate and educative method of study. 
A. 
Sec. 1. Much of higher poetry is a ‘‘critictsm of life,” its 
purpose being to present 
(a) ‘* Life in true perspective ” ; 
(b) ‘‘ Essential significance of things.” 
.*. Nothing derogatory to Literature if cr7tec’s starting-point be 
(a) Actual bearing of poet’s deliverance on ovr lives ; 
(b) ‘* Its power of interpreting and enlightening them.” 


Sec. 2. *.* A great writer’s works may be studied to 
(i.) exemplify ‘‘ Natural History of Literature” by con- 
sidering 
(a) sources of his material ; 
(b) literary influences modifying his thought and 
style ; 
(ii.) make a ‘‘ Biographical study” by tracing growth of 
writer’s mind ; 
(iii.) discover his influence in modifying Literature ; 
(iv.) interpret by his works contemporary history ; 
_ (y.) define sources of his aesthetic power ; 
‘\ ) weigh absolute value of his work. 
*, Lex rer needs some ‘‘ principle of subordination.” 
Why: s0t the “‘ VITAL PRESENTMENT ” of his subject ? 


B. 

This may be done in 

I. Lecrure. Proper function—to stimulate and enlighten. 
Lecturer should make 

(a) author appeal azvectly to students’ intelligence ; 

(b) essential thought shine through and vitalise whatever 
veils it from the uninstructed. 

By connecting author’s writing with thoughts and principles 
now actuating us, ¢zwo great truths will be enforced :-— 

1. Want of interest in any vas phase of thought proves 
deadness to some PRESENT, ‘‘7ay PERMANENT aspect 
of life and truth.” 

2. Enjoyment of life ‘heightened and purified” IN PRO- 
PORTION as author is increasingly appreciated, 

II. QUESTIONS. 

Sec. 1. Unsatisfactory 

(i.) requiring reproduction of lecture ; 

(ii.) lecture helps directly towards answering. 

N.B.—’.* They confirm éad tendency of ordinary School ana 
College education ; viz., student becomes znsincere by continually 

(a) adopting rather than forming opinions ; 

(b) borrowing criticisms on works not studied ; 

(c) acquiring power of hiding plagiarism ; eae: 

(d) asserting unscrupulously what he cannot maintain. 

Sec. 2. Zhe true scholarly spirit recognises responsibility 0] 
making an assertion. 

To foster this, QUESTIONS should necessitate hard reading and 
thinking. 

Object being to encourage formation of ORIGINAL judgment on 

(a) author’s writing ; ; ‘ 

(b) application of his ideas to some FRESH region of Liter- 
ature, Art, or Life. 

Sec. 3. CRITICISM rather a means of cultivating sincere 
direct judgment, than an exact science resulting in one stereo- 
typed opinion. 

.’. If teacher dissents from student, he should set him to ex- 
amine fresh material, thus 

(1) modifying his opinion ; or 

(2) showing him objections he must meet. 

Sec. 4. *.* (a) Only a mature and catholic mind can safely 
find fault. 

(b) “ All genuine admiration educates admirer ” ; but 

(c) Admiration professed, but unfelt, degrades admirer. 

. Train student to Aorestly seek ground for admiration. _ 

Sec. 5. Absolute value of judgments comparatively unim- 
portant. 

N.B.—Main point—i.e., that their formation be vitalising and 
educative—attained if problems help students to realise that 

(a) self-complacent superiority is foolish ; 

(b) plagiarism is criminal ; 

(c) the scholarly spirit is modest and sincere. 


is CHAIRMAN than 


Lecturer rather 


III. Criass.—Here 
Teacher. 
Having arranged systematically material furnished by papers, 
he should— 
(i.) guide conversation and discussion arising therefrom ; 
(ii.) correct and formulate results of conversation ; 
(iii.) prevent it from wandering ; 
(iv.) feed it with material from papers, or his own sug- 
gestions ; ‘ } 
(v.) help to develope—formulate—any opposing view, 
testing it by influences exerted on students’ minds. 


ConcLusion.—Thus Lecture supplemented by Paper- and 
Class-work MAY have “‘a high value as intellectuil training and 
scholarly culture.” 


This month students are invited to send in “ A Criticism 
of the Character of Mirabeau and his Place in the History 
of the French Revolution.” No Essay must exceed in 
length 1000 words. 


SUMMER MEETING SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Donations have 
been received or promised :— 


Pew, th 
Balance from 1896 206 hs 21 16 4 
Summer Meeting Students (1894) 20 12 6 
Mrs. Gubble ds a aes 10 0 O 
Mr. M. E. Sadler sae aad 10 0 O 
Mra. S, Boas. .1. ae was Be re Tip alo, 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott ... 32 ORO 


Contributions to the fund should be sent to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


[Add lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 


ie 
Lent Term, 1897. 


OX F OF BD: 


courses of 12 lectures only.| 


Certificates are awarded on 


Centre. 


Reading, University Ex- 

tension College (evening) 
+ (aft., weekly) 
(aft., weekly) 


” ” 


”? ” 


yee GekAatehic 
Banbury (evening) 
Grimsby (evening) 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 
Knowle (afternoon) ... 
Leamington (evening) 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 
Lincoln (evening) 
Louth (evening) 
+Bath (afternoon) 
+Bath (evening) 5 
Worcester (afternoon ) 
Worcester (evening) mi 
Eastbourne (aft., weekly) ... 
+Maidstone (afternoon) 
}Maidstone (evening) 
|Southampton (evening) 
Newport (Mon.) (evening) .. 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 
tBedford (evening) . 
+Bournemouth (af ternoon)... 
Bournemouth (evening) 
Bradford (evening) ... 


weekly) 


Bradford (evening) . 
+Cheltenham (ev ening) 
tFolkestone (afternoon) 
Folkestone (evening) 


Kidderminster fefterpogn ts, 
Kidderminster (evening) . 
tNewport, I.W. (ev ening)... 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 
+Ryde (afternoon) 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 
+Dover (afternoon) 
+ Lewes (evening) 
Ryde (evening) is 
Sandown (afternoon) 
t+Shanklin (evening)... 
Stroud (evening, weekly) sag 
+West Brighton (evening)... 
Gloucester (evening) : 
Abergavenny (evening) 
Hereford (evening) ... 
Leominster (evening) 
Wirksworth (evening). 
Tunbridge Wells (afternoon, 
weekly) 
Huddersfield (evening) 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 
+tOxford (aftern>don) ... 
Chester (afternoon) ... 
*Chester (evening) 
Tavistock (afternoon) 
Thame (afternoon) 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 
Weymouth (afternoon) 


GREEK CLASSES 
(weekly). 
Brighton (elementary) 


Brighton (intermediate) 


No. of 


| Lectures | 
in Course. 


i] 


se 
DANNAAAAADAXN 


i] 


I 


HH 
ano Ann DD NAAN ON 


DAD: 


Io 


fe) 


| 


Subject of Courses. 


Mediaeval England : 
Making of the "American P “eople.. 
Masters of English Prose. 


England under the Stuarts 
Age of Elizabeth 
Making of England 
History of Florence 
History of Venice 
The Reformation to the Revolution 
Social Reformers ... 
History of Venice ... 
Making of England 
Age of Elizabeth 
Age of Elizabeth ... 

Not fixed 

Not fixed 
Browning 
Tennyson 
Tennyson 
Elizabethan Literature 
Shakespeare 
Elizabethan Writers 7 
Renaissance in Italy and England 
Reformation Epoch 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays 
Industrial and Economic Ques- 

tions since 1789 
French Revolution 
Stuart Period 
Renaissance in Italy and England 
Spanish Armada to Puritan’s Emi- 
gration 

Making of England 
Expansion of England 
Literature of the 18th Century 
Shakespeare ane sae 
Age of Elizabeth ... 
Eighteenth Century 
Dante, the Purgatory 
Dante He 
The Electric Current 
Forces of Nature ... 
Astronomy .. 
Magnets and Electro- Magnets 
Astronomy .. : oe 
The Sun and Stars 3 
History of E ete Handicraft 
Architecture 
Architecture 
Architecture 
French Revolution 
Expansion of England 


English Colonies ... 

Architecture sie 

Tennyson and his Predecessors ... 

Literature of the Age of Anne 
Not fixed 

Literature of the Age of Anne 

Literature of the Age of Anne 

Literature of the Age of Anne 

Literature of the Age of Anne 


Xen. Anad. I. ; 
from) 

Plato Afol. Socr. ; Soph. 
Aristoph. Clouds 


Eur. Adc. (Scenes 


Antig. ; 


| W. 


Course 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
| The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Lecturer, ae er 
begins. 
Rev. W. H. Suaw, M.A. | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
W. G. pEBureu, M.A....| F. Jan. 15 | May 7 
W. M. Cuitps, M.A., and| Th. Feb. 4 | May 20 
W. G. DE BurGH, M.A. 
W. M. Cuiips, M.A. ...| F. Jan. 15 | May 7 
Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | T. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
” 2 + LT. Jan. 19, ||: Marygo 
o ‘s voc] Ch. Janet expos 
sta +, 4M. Jann25 4) pras 
” ” ...| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
33 x3 stl. Jan.9 Mar. 30 
5° Be .| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
39 55 ...| W. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
J. A. k. MaRrior7TtT, M.A.| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
+3 S: Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
ah x T.. Feb: 2 Apr. 13 
Br As T.,.Feb.2 Apr. 13 
F..5. Boas, M.Au.. .| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 12 
re “ .| T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Fr 5 T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
33 * F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
Rev.].G. BAILEY, M.A.LL.D.| Th. not fixed} Not fixed 
Hiei: A F. Jan. 29 Apr. 9 
E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
oP s ...| T. Jan. 26 Apr. 6 
Br e ...| M, Jan..25 | Apr. 5 
3 se .| W. Jan, 20 | Mar. 31 
3 7 =a Lb. Jan. 28) | Apeas 
A sy Bi We Jan. 27 \wApre7 
=, 3 ...| M. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
; 3 .|M. Feb. 1 | Apr. 12 
55 = T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
3 x T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
* a wells |aleees Apr. 2 
se a ae] en ale sO Apr. 10 
5 35 .| Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
a Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
...[Rev. P. H.W ICKSTEED, M.A.| W. Jan. 27 | Mar. 31 
: Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
AReLL FISON, D.Se. | .F..Jan. 22.| Apr..2 
55 ae n<n{h Die) a0. 25s Dene 
» » .»| Es Jan..20, |) Apr 
aN an anal) Hei ane 20) Apr. 9 
35 3 Le Wiljans 200A pry: 
Ob > voile by Jan, 21 i Aprans 
C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. .| M. Jan. 25 | April 5 
F. Bonn, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 27 | Aprt7 
5 45 a) MS Jan-25 =| Apres 
a a es2|/ Lp Jae 2) Apr. 6 
W. M. CuiLps, M.A. ...| T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
G. DE Burcu, M.A....| M. Jan. 25 | Mar. 29 
A. W. FLux, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
ial Mircne.t, F.R.LB.A| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 2 
E. DE SELINCOURT, B.A c|uWien) aoe yall Dr ohy, 
R. AsHE KING, M.A. .| Not fixed Not fixed 
55 35 Not fixed Not fixed 
”? ” Ww. Jan. 27 Apr. 7 
3 es pees fale oa Alina 
+ - ...| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Gr na .| Not fixed Not fixed 
Rev. E. Luce, M.A. “fl WV x2 CD; 3) ae Diag 
ks 43 .|M. Feb. 1 | Apr. 5 
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No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. - pial Void} ite 
in Course. ourse) ends. 
begins. 
GREEK CLASSES (Cov). | 
*Cheltenham elementary) ... 12 Xen. Anab, I. ; Elementary Gram-| H. G. Gipson, M.A. .| Not fixed Not fixed 
mar, Syntax, and Exercises ... 
*Oxford (elementary) 12 | Xen. Anab. I.; Elementary Gram- 53 er .| Not fixed Not fixed 
mar, Syntax, and Exercises ... 
*Oxford (elementary) 12 | Xen. Anad. I. ad * A .| Not fixed Not fixed 
“Reading University Ex- | 
tension Coll. (elementary) 12 Xen. Anad. I. of 53 .| Not fixed | Not fixed 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 


can be obtained from 


The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


New Lecturers.—-The Delegacy have appointed Mr. C. E. 
Simpson, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, to be a Lecturer 


in History Class ‘* B” ; 


College, Dublin, to be a Lecturer in English Literature. 


Summer Meeting, 1897,--The eighth Summer Meeting 


will be held at Oxford in August, 1897. 


open to University Extension and other students, and will as 
usual be divided into two parts. 
The main subjects of study will be as follows :— 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Epoch of Revolution, 1789—1848. 
be in sequence to those’delivered at the Summer Meet- 
ings, 1891-95, but they will be so arranged as to be 
available for those who have not been present in pre- 


vious years. | 


Il. 
II. 
and Mr. R. ASHE KING, M.A., Trinity Redotasion, 
LV. 
V. 
The Meeting will be 
VI. 


[These courses will 


All information 
obtained from J. 
Schools, Oxford. 


The Science of the Period. 
The Original Authorities for the History of the French 


(This class will be specially adapted for 


advanced students. ] 
The History and Theory of Education ; 
reference to Child- Psychology. 
The English Language. 
the wishes of foreign students attending the Meeting. j 
Greek, Latin, Architecture, Economics. 
A Guide to Preparative Reading will be published in the 
(/niversity Extension Journal for January, 1847. 
The full Programme will be ready about Easter ; but particu- 
lars of arrangements concluded will be announced from time to 
time in the Jour mal, 


with special 


[This class is instituted to meet 


as to tickets, accommodation, &c., may be 
A. R. Marriott, Esq., M.A., Examination 


ik CAMBRIDGE: 


Lent Term, 1897. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[AW lectures are at Weekly zntervals. 


twelve lectures. | 


Certificates are awarded only tn connection with courses of at least 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
| 
+University College, Not- 24 The Puritan Revolution and the Restora-| J. E. Symes, M.A. Jan. 13 
tingham tion (1603-1681) : 
Precinical and Univ. Ex. 
aioe Exeter (afternoon) 24 WndérParrangement § «© }\X ** 80) 8A a4: 
ee 4 (evening)| 24 Aspects of Animal Life .| Il. DE HAVILLAND, M.A._...| W., Jan. 27 
: a »,  (afternoon)} 24 The Romantic Movement ... J. H. B. MAsTERMAN, M.A.| F., Jan. 22 
He 33 (evening) 24 The Romantic Movement ... a F., Jan. 22 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 
Coll. ,Colchest’r(afternoon) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere P. LAKE, M.A. M., Jan. 25 
(evening) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere » » Be 
Newcastle- on. "Tyne (even. ) 12 The English Citizen s H. S. MunpAnL, B.A., LL.B.) Th., Jan. 21 
+Leicester (evening) 24 The Florentine Commonwealth IH. J. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A.| F., Jan. 15 
Market Drayton (afternoon) 12 The English in India es "es S., Jan. 16 
Southport (evening) ng Wena? The English in India $5 - M., Jan. 25 
+Sunderland (evening) hae 24 The Wars of the Roses GAS. ATERRY,, MAA. >. >a. Mi 
Bishop Auckland (evening)| 12 Underarransementim worse’ S\|so\ete Ltoa kh 5). |W, 
+Scarborough (evening) 24 Shakespeare ... W. F. BentTINCK SMITH, B.A.) Tu., Jan. 26 
+Derby (evening) 24 Shakespeare .. > ” | Th., Jan. 21 
+Hull . 18 Shakespeare... ae 
Grantham (afternoon) 12 The World’ s Great Explorers 4 : H. VE OL DHAM, M.A. PM. 5 Janeg25 
+Cambridge (evening) 24 The ae of the English- speaking T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., UL. D. | Tu., Jan. 19 
Peoples 
Ilfracombe ... 12 Some Aspects of Animal Life H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ....| Tu. 
*King’s Lynn (morning) 12 Botany " 3 Ae [Say lane rG 
*Norwich (morning)... 12 Botany | T. B. Woop, M.A. Pees lane er 
+Darlington ... is: 18 The Puritan Revolution Miss GURNEY PRASE... | Th. , Feb. 4 
Whitby (afternoon) ... 12 Rise of Napoleon B. PARES, M.A. Th. 
+York (evening) = 24 Rise of Napoleon Jan. 25 
Torquay (afternoon) 12 Elementary vies Al) As W. CLAYDE N, M.A. alr 
+Plymouth (afternoon) 24 The Age of Milton . oe) eke. Bae Ml ASTERMAN, M.A. | M. Jans 25 
+Plymouth pining) 24 The Age of Milton . : Ht } | M., Jan. 25 
+Portsmouth : 24 Under arrangement FE. A. PARKYN, Byaes: Ride 


* Courses in sequence delivered during four successive years. 
+ The figures in the second column include the lectures delivered in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 


[Courses of not more than six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates. | 


Subject of Course. 


Centre. | Lecturer. Day. 
Barrow ... as ras 5 ...| The Influence of the Sea on History ....| H. J. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A.| Tu., Jan. 19 
Lancaster ie ne ie val | A. J. GRANT, M.A., Rev. Dr. M., Jan. 4 
Thornaby mss sesso! Phe Growth of the British Empire | phone Rev.Can. Moorg| 14: Jam: 5 
Carlisle | | Ene. M.A. H. Cox BA.| eae 
Kendal 2 Oe” ee ee hears a | Ee Fale 
Leigh Under‘arrangement® 77) |) eee aes 
Bexhill ‘ Underarrangement) eee 
Hastings ... Underarrangement ys ss ee er an 
Huntingdon The Study of Poetry D. M. PANTON, B.A. .| Tu., Jan. 26 
Norwich ... The Study of Poetry FF xh W., Jan. 20 
Diss Be The Study of Poetry 53 55 Ss: 
Hunstanton ~ The Study of Poetry a ~ Fr., Jan. 29 
Bury St. Edmund The Study of Poetry ; ‘ty Th. 
Sudbury ... io Under arrangement e os aa 
Thirsk) <.. ate French Revolution ... ...| B. PARES, M.A. .| Tu., Jan. 26 
Saffron Walden The Liberation of Italy | Jiocki) ROSE, M.A. M. 


Negotiations are in progress with other Centres. 


Note.--All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Revision of Fees.—The Syndics have had under considera- 
tion the question of a reduction of the fees charged for courses 
of lectures. Full particulars of the changes will be announced 
early in the new year, but it has been thought well to issue at 
once this preliminary notice. The following changes apply to 
next term (Lent 1897). 

I. SysTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CouRSES.—The 
fee for a full course of twelve lectures and classes will in future 
be as follows :—£42 10s. When a lecturer delivers courses at 
any Centre in the afternoon and evening of the same day, the 
fee will be £65. 

In the case of new lecturers whose names are in the Supple- 
mentary List, the fee will be twenty-five guineas (426 5s.) for a 
single course, and £40 for a repeated course. 

This fee will include 

(i) the services of the Lecturer for a lecture and class once 
a week for twelve weeks, 
(ii) the correction of the weekly paper work of the 
students, 
(iii) the loan from the Syndicate’s Library of the books of 


reference and larger text books recommended by the 
Lecturer, 

(iv) the expenses for examination of twenty-one candidates. 
An additional charge of Is. per candidate will be 
made above that number. The cost of certificates is 
included. 

II. SHORT COURSES AND PIONEER LECTURES.—The Syndi- 
cate feel that, as full courses are in an increasing number of cases 
being arranged in educational sequence for the Session, they 
may with advantage now encourage an active development of the 
more popular side of the work. By keeping the work of the two 
departments distinct, any danger of lowering the educational ideal 
of the systematic University Extension Courses will be avoided. 

The fee for a short course of six lectures and classes will be 
425 Os. od, 

In the case of new lecturers whose names are in the Supple- 
mentary List, the fee will be fifteen guineas (415 15s. od.). 

Travelling expenses will as hitherto be an extra charge in the 
case of all courses, whether full or short ; and syllabuses will be 
supplied on sale or return. 


III. LONDON. 
Lent Term, 1897. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Hach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion— generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses will be sent on application to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern History 
(Part II.) ; H.E.Malden,M.A. Friday,8. Jan.15. 5s.* 
(2) The Geography of Europe, Asia,and Northern Africa 
(Part II.); H. J. Maeckinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Jan. 18. 
Sar 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 77 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any éond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 


Battersea (Polytechnic)—Se/ect Plays of Shakespeare ; J. Chur- 
ton Collins, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 21. 7s, 6d.—4s. 

Beckenham (Public Hall)—Shakespeare’s English Historical 
Plays ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 28. 
IOs, —5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, 
S.E.)— The Body at Work and in Rest; H. de Havil- 
land, M.A. Monday, 8.15. Jan. 18. Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 
lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. Jan. 8. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part II.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Jan. 12, ~ 55,—3s. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Zhe Greeh Tragedies 
(Part I.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thursday, 3.15. 
Jan. 21. 15s. (three of a family, 30s. ; annual subscribers 
of 21s. have a ticket for each course). 

(2) Soctal and Industrial England since 1750 ; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15 (class at 7.45). Jan 26. 
7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s. ; annual subscribers of 
21s. have a ticket for each course)—3s. 9d. 


fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 
[N.B.—/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students o obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 
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Bushey Heath (Caldecote Towers)—Wordsworth; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Friday, 7.15. Jan. 29. 21s.—r12s. 6d. 
Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Dante; P. H. 


Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Jan. 26. 20s.—ros. 
(2) Our Common Fossils; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 26. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


Chislehurst (Sitka)—Danve (Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 2.30. Jan. 22. 15s.—-1os. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)—- 
(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Jan. 7. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

(2) Select Playsof Shakespeare; J.Churton Collins, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 26. 7s.—5s. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Theory of Earning and Spending 
(Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 7.45. 
Jan. 25. 15s. (annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket 
for each course of the Session). 

Egham (Royal Holloway College)—7he English in India up 
to 1857 ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 3.40. 
Jan. 21. 12s. 6d.—7s. 6d. 

Eltham (Public Hall)—7he Sensation and Reproduction of 
Plants and Animals ; P. C. Mitchell, M.A. Monday, 
8.30 (class at 8). Feb. 1. ros. 6d. (three of a family, 
25s. )—5s. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—Some Leading Conceptions 
of Aristotle’s Ethical Philosophy (Part I.); Bernard 
Bosanquet, LL.D. Friday, 8. Jan. 15. 2s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)—7he English in 
India up to 1857 ; H.J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.15 (class at 7.45). Jan. 20. 6s.—3s. (annual mem- 
bership, 21s.—12s. 6d.—7s. 6d.) 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—7he English in India 
up to 1857 ; HW. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Jan. 21. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (1) (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— 
Prob'ems of Modern Astionomy; A. V1. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 3 30 (class at 3). Jan. 26. 21s. (three of a 
family, 52s. 6d.)—r1os. 6d. 

(2) (Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill)—2vectrictty and its 
Modern Applications (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8.30 (class at 8). Jan. 26. tos. 6d.—5s.— 
2s. 6d. 

Islington (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Ilolloway Road)— 
Steps of Geographical Achievement; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 12. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—7he Age oy Elizabeth ; 
C. E. Mallet, B.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 22. 5s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, 64, High Street)—7he 
History of German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting ; 
G. P. Gaskell. Thursday, 8. Jan. 21. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College(Waterloo Bridge Road, S. E.)— The Planetary 


and Sidereal Universe ; ¥. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Wed- 
nesday, 8. Jan. 6. 2s. 6d.—Is. 
New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—Zeaders in Modern 


English Prose (Part I.) ; 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 27. 5s. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
Dante (Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. 
Jan. 19. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—7Zenzyson ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. Jan. 25. 
11s. (subscribers of 21s. have two tickets; three of a 
family, 25s.). 

Sidcup (Public tall)—7he Making of the European Nations, 
1830-1880 (12 lectures); J. H. Rose, M.A. Friday, 8. 
Jan. 22. Ios. (three of a household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Streatham (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road, Streatham 
Hill)—Classical Architecture and its Renaissance ; P. L. 
Waterhouse, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Wednesday, 4.30. 
Jan. 13. 12s. 6d. (three of a family, 30s.)—6s. 6d. 

Tottenham (Bruce Grove Board School)—7he Literature o, 
the Cavaliers and the Puritans; F. S. Boas, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 7-390. Jan. 21. ‘5s:—Is. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Greek Tragedies (Part I.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Monday, 8. Jan. 25. 20s.—5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Europe after Waterloo; S. ®. Gardiner, LL.D. Wed- 
nesday, 8. Jan. 20. 20s.—-5s.—Is. 

(3) (George Green Schools, East India Road, Poplar, 
E.)—The Exchange of Wealth; A. Milnes, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 20. 5s.—6d. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—sseng 
Links in the Chain of Life(Part II.) ; P. C. Mitchell, 
M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 22. 20s.—5s.—Is. 


J. Churton Collins, M.A. 


(5) (Town Hall, Limehouse, E.)—.Sveps of Geographical 
Achievement; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). Jan. 22. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)— Plans Life 
(Part II.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class 
at 7.45). Jan. 18. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) 
Leaders in Modern English Prose (Part I.) 3. -J.-Churton 
Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3.30. Jan. 26. 10s. 6d.—10s. 

(2) The Making and Sharing of Wealth ; J. A. Hobson 
M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Jan. 23. 5s.—4s. 6d. ‘ 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Wall)—-Llectricity and tts Modern 
Applications (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Feb. 1. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—7%e Geology of the 
British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. 
Jan. 15. Free. ; 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Household Chemistry (Part II.) ; 

___ Professor V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. Jan.12. Free, 

Woolwich (1) (Town Iall)—7%e Expansion of England 
(Part II.) ; W.G.de Burgh,M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 25. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools, Beresford Street )— The 
Making and Sharing of Wealth; J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 27. 3s. 6d.—tIs. : 

(3) (Town Hall)—Zvectricity and its Modern Applica- 
teons (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Saturday, 8. 
Tan. 30. 3s. 6d.—Is. ; 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Bethnal Green (Oxford Hall, Victoria Park Square, E.)— 
The Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water : Professor V. B. 
Lewes. Monday, 8.30. Jan. 25. Free. 

Shoreditch (Town Hall)—Zvectric Power and Lighting; A. P. 
Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. Friday, 8.30. Jan. 29. ” Free. 

Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, S.E.)— 
Lfousehold Chemistry (Part IT.); Professor V. B. Lewes. 
Thursday, 8.30. Jan. 28. Free. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 

[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named ts that charged for the whole course. 
The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina. 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Harrow (Mission House, West Street )— Geographical Discoveries 
of the 15th and 16th Centuries (§ lectures); W. G. de 
Burgh, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Feb. 2. 2s. 6d. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 

These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Greskam College (second year’s class), Brom- 
ley (first), Chelsea (second), Hampstead, Richmond (first, second 
and third), and South Lambeth (second) ; and by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, M.A., at Marylebone (second). Full particulars may be 
had of the Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


TVcomV al GolerisA 
Lent Term, 1897. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture. 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions 
and comprising not less than twenty-four lectures, is accepted 
by the Education Department in Liew of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil teachers in the corresponding 
subject.] : 

Manchester (1) (Owens College)— Vegetable Biology, or Plant 

Life, 10; Prof. Weiss. Saturday, 10.30. Jan. 16. 
* (2) (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre)—Znglish History, 1603 
ve ea 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, weekly, 4. Resumes 
an, II. 
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Leeds (1) (Farnley)—Physiography, 10; P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
Friday, weekly, 8. Jan. 15, probably. 

“Oldham (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, School Board Offices)— 
English History, 1603—1760, 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, 
weekly, 7.30. Resumes Jan. II. 

*Salford (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Victor Street)—Znglish 
Flistory, 1603-1714; The Century of Revolution, 24; 
J. W. Graham, M.A. Thursday, 5. Resumes Jan. 14. 

Warrington Training College (1)—/Physiography, 12; 
Dr. J. L. Howard. Tuesday, weekly, 5. Feb. 2. 

(2) The Stuarts, 12; Prof. Tout. Wednesday, weekly, 
4. Jan. 20. 

(3) The Formation of Character, 12; Prof. MacCunn. 
Resumes Jan. 27. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Badsworth (School-room)—Natural and Artificial Manures, 
10; C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 12. 

Barmby Moor (National School-room)—Small Farming and 
Gardening, 10; R. W. Haydon. Saturday, weekly, 7. 

Jan. 16. 

Bentham (Public Hall)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 2. 
Jan. 13. 

RigrilteeameGowline (Reading-room)— Zhe Hygiene of farm 
Animals, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Tuesday, 
weekly, 6.30. Jan. 12. 

Carcroft (School-room)—Live Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
R. W. Haydon. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Castleton (Board School)—Prénciples of Horticulture, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Monday, weekly, 7. Jan. 11. 

Clifton (School-room)—Sozls and thetr Properties, 10; Dr. 
Clark. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Darfield (School-room)—7he Lood of Live Stock, 10; C. F. 
Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Driffield (Mechanics’ Institute)—Soz/s and thetr Properties, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 6. Jan. 14. 

Helperby (The Institute)—Zzve Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
R. W. Haydon. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 12. 
Hovingham (School-room)—7he Hygiene of Farm Animals, 
10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 7. 

an. II. 

aS ah Cranswick (Infants’ School-room)—Management of 
Allotments, 10; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 14. 

Lissett (School-room)—Z7ke Hygiene of Farm Animats, 10 ; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7.30. 
an. 15. 

ahaa (Nachanies? Institute)— Zhe Food of Live Stock, 10; 
C. F. Archibald. Wednesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 13. 

North Cave (Temperance Hall)—7he Hygiene of Farm Ant- 
mails, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly, 
7.30. Jan. 14. 

Ottringham (National School-room)—Watural and Artificial 
Manures, 10; C. F. Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7. 
an. II. 

Ripon (Town Hall)—Soz/s and their Properties, 10; Dr. Clark. 
Saturday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 10. 

Shipton Thorpe (School-room)—Watural and Artificial Ma- 
nures, 10; C. F. Archibald. Thursday, weekly, 7. 


an. 14. 

ge ea eared (Infants’ School.room)—Zzve Stock 
and Feeding Stuffs, 10; R. W. Haydon. Wednesday, 
weekly, 6.. Jan. 13. 

Skirlaugh (School-room)—Zzve Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
R. W. Haydon. Thursday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 
South Cave (Temperance Hall)—7he Management of Allot- 

ments, 10. Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 
Swainby (School-room)—Structure and Growth of Plants, 10 ; 
Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 12. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from stx to 
eight lectures. | 

Kersal (Hall of New Church)—Chemistry of Common Things, 
6; Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S. Mondays (and Tues- 
days, Feb. 16 and 23), 8. Jan. 25. 

West Kirby (Tynwald Hall)—Statesmen, Politics and Life of 
the 16th Century, 6; Prof. E. C. K, Gonner. Friday, 
weekly, 8. Jan. 22. 

Withington (Withington Girls’ School)—Srztish Ballads, 6 ; 
O. Elton, B.A. Thursday, weekly, 3.30. Jan. 21, 


* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Pioneer Lectures will be delivered at Disley (3), Earby (4), 
Haslingden (2), Lees (4). 


Details of Courses.—local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errorsin, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will he 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAN THE UNIVERSITIES ORGANISE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION? 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—There are rumours of a Secondary Education 
Bill, and the Duke of Devonshire has publicly stated that the 
matter is now receiving the close consideration of the Govern 
ment. As an alternative to State action, however, it has 
been sometimes suggested that the Universities might organise 
secondary education. It may therefore not be amiss to examine 
this idea and what it involves. 

In the first place, to organise secondary education efficiently 
would require, for administration and inspection alone, at least 
430,000 a year. Can the Universities afford this? The 
Government is unlikely to pay them this amount for their 
labour. If the State defrays the expenses, it will probably 
prefer to do the work of organisation for itself. 

Secondly, the Department of State which has most to do with 
the endowed secondary schools (the class of schools with 
which the Universities are most closely related) is the Charity 
Commission. It is staffed by able men possessing unrivalled 
knowledge of the administrative problems of secondary educa- 
tion. Its work is determined by the Charitable Trusts Acts and 
the Endowed Schools Acts. The creation of the new system of 
intermediate education in Wales is largely the achievement of 
the Charity Commission. What is to be the relation of the 
Coinmissioners to the Universities if the latter ‘‘ organise second- 
ary education”? They cannot be left on one side, or a co- 
ordinate Central Authority will in effect be created. They 
cannot be absorbed without an Act of Parliament. If, however, 
an Act of Parliament is to be passed, would it not be simpler to 
follow the lines recommended by the Royal Commission ? 

Thirdly, what about the Science and Art Department? This 
has statutory duties in regard to technical instruction, and, 
according to the Commissioners, technical is to be regarded 
as part of secondary education. Is South Kensington to be 
swallowed up by a new Joint University Board? If so, will it 
not prove indigestible ? Yet if it, as well as the Charity Com- 
mission, were left in its present position, there would be three 
Central Authorities for secondary education. Moreover, how 
is secondary education to be organised without the help of the 
Whiskey Money, over the expenditure of which the Science and 
Art Department has something to say ? 

Does not, therefore, the proposal that the Universities should 
organise secondary education need further consideration ? Is it 
not rather the proper place of their representatives to form one 
section of the Educational Council which the Commissioners 
recommend as an integral part of the Central Authority? The 
examining and local lectures work of the Universities will pro- 
bably be a sufficient strain on their administrative resources 
without seeking to impose upon them a gigantic and costly task, 
the effective discharge of which would be almost impossible to 
them, while its indifferent execution would entail public dis- 
appointment and possibly censure. 


Yours faithfully, 


rn 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
eee SONS: 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barriz. With Etched Portrait by 


MANESSE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 


KATE CARNEGIE and those MINISTERS. By Ian Mactaren. Crown 8vo, 
art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


*** Kate Carnegie’ is a notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has bettered the best work he had previously given us.” 
—THE DaILy CHRONICLE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Eleventh Edition, completing 


80,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian Macraren. Fourth Edition, 


completing 60,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Con- 
tributions towards the Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. Rosertson NIco.t, M.A., 
LL.D., and THomas J. Wise. Volume II., 20s. net. 


THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By Davin Lvatt. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“* This is a very winning book. . . . . ‘The Land o’ the Leal’ is as beautiful and inspiring as Ian Maclaren’s master- 
DICE. Nes) 6s It will be widely read, and that with genuine pleasure. Eyes will grow dim over it, and the heart will adjudge 
it a book of abiding worth.”—DuUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. Dawson, Author of ‘“ London Idylls,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 6s. 


“This isa story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certainly one of Mr. Dawson’s 
finest creations. . . . . Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes about it with an intensity 
which holds out interest all through.” -GLAsGow HERALD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LONDON IDYLLS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘* A collection of stories of much promise. Mr. Dawson has a pleasant style, an easy command of effective expression, and he 
passes lightly from pathos to humour, or rather he can blend the two with no sensible transition.”—TIMEs. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and Her Circle. By Crement K. Suorter. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists in any quarter 
a scrap of authentic information left for future research.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** This very interesting volume.” —TI1MEs. 
‘¢ The most satisfactory book that has appeared about the Brontés in this generation.” —SrT. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 


THE MILLER’S NIECE, and SOME DISTANT CONNECTIONS. 
By Henry W. Lucy, Author of ‘Gideon Fleyce,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


‘‘ They are very good stories, and very pleasantly told, and the book will afford as good entertainment of the light and cherry 
sort as a person wishing to pass an idle hour overa book . . . need desire.” —ScOTSMAN. 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ram. 
say, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 
tos. 6d. 


** No one can rise from reading this most interesting and suggestive volume without feeling that this book of the Acts has 
acquired for him a reality that it never had before. The gratitude of all students of the New Testament is due to the author of this 
invaluable volume.” —SPECTATOR. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


‘*This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church history which has been published in this country 
since the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival in any 
foreign country.” —GUARDIAN. 


London: HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Educational Review.— Probably the most complete school edition of the 
‘Tempest’ that has ever been issued.” 
University Correspondent.—‘ It would seem that the ideal school edition 


of Shakespeare has at last been developed.” 


Guardian.—“ Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.” 
Shakespeare, The Tempest. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. rs. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


Milton, Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Scott, Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and 


Glossary, by J. Howarp B. Masterman, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
A theneum.— Boys are easily discouraged and bored by stupid and 


irrelevant notes; and in our experience of school editions the tact which 
knows exactly what to say and what to leave unsaid is a rare gift, and one 
which certainly cannot be reduced to any code or canon. It is the more 
gratifying to find that the editors of the volumes before us have been remark- 
ably successful in avoiding the difficulties in their path. The introductions 
and notes are both accurate and well proportioned, full of information, and 
yet not overloaded.” 

The Elements of English Grammar. By Arrrep S. West, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian.—‘‘It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and, if we mistake not, will soon be- 
come a standard text in secondary schools, and mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of English grammar.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Moliéere, L’'Avare. Edited by E. G. Braunuottz, M.A. 
| Biart, Quand J'‘Etais Petit. Part I. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


English Grammar for Beginners. By A. S. West, M.A. 
About, Le Roi des Montagnes. Edited by A. R. Rores, M.A. 


1s. 
2s. 
2s. 6d. 

Edited by J. BoiELLE, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall.), Examiner in the University of London. 2s. 


| Twenty Stories from Grimm. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 


W. RippMaANN, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. Edited by K. H. Breut, Litt.D., King’s 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. Abridged Edition, 1s. 6d. 


aaa Knabenjahre Gocrnes Boyhood). Edited by W. WaGner, 
and ie W. CaRTMELL, , Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, 
Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by E. S. SHuckBuRGH, M.A. ts. 6d. 


Caesar, de Bello Gallico, pocee I., Chaps, 1 to 29. Edited, with Notes 


35. 


and "Vocabulary, by E. S. SHUCK BURGH, M.A. sts. 6d 

Caesar, de Bello ecenty Book I. A. G. PEsKETT. 1s. 6d 
Caesar, de Bello Civili, Book I. Same Editor. 35. 
Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII. A. SIpGWICcK. 1s. 6d. 
Horace, Odes, Book I. J. Gow. 25 
Cicero, pro Murena. W.E. HEITLAND. 35. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book II. G. M. Epwarps. 1s. 6d. 
Homer, Odyssey, Book X. Same Editor. 2s. 6d. 
Euripides, Hercules Furens. A. Gray and 

J. T. HurcHinson 2s, od. 
Herodotus Book VIII. Chaps.1 to 90. E.S. SHuckBuURGH. 2s. 6d. 


LE{GYNIBIOANIA (Ch dh 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CLAY & SONS, 
WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 


CLAHRERN DON 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 
Just Published. Extra feap. 8vo., stiffcovers. Price 2s. 6d. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. The Adventure 
of the Wooden Horse and Sancho Panza in Barataria. 
Edited, with Introduction, Life, and Notes, by CLovis 
BEVENOT, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


PRESS Lis TT. 


OXFORD PRELIMINARY LocAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. ~ 
Just Published. Extra fcap, 8vo., stiff cover. Is. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


For Junior Classes. By E. J. Moore Smiru, Lady Princi- 


THEOLOGY. 


The Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, comprising Introductions 
to the several Books, the History and Antiquities of the Jews, the 
Results of Modern Discoveries, and the Natural History of Palestine ; 
with copious Tables, Concordance and Indices, and a series of Maps. 
New, Enlarged, and Illustrated Edition. 1s. net; or, Large-type 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Oxford Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Ep. Lioyp. 18mo., 3s. 

A Greek Testament Primer, An Easy Grammar and Reading Book. 
By E. Mitier, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 2s. 


ENGLISH. 
Byron. Childe Harold. With Introduction and Notes, by H, F. Tozer, 
M.A. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith.—Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Austin Dopson. Extra feap 8vo., 3s. 6d. In parchment, qs. 6d. 

Milton.—Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By JoHn W. 
Hates, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. By O. W. 
Tancock, M.A. Third Edition, Extra Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

A Primer of Historical English Grammar, By Henry Sweet, M.A., 
2s. 


LATIN. 


Caesar. De Bello Gallico, Edited by C. E. Moperrty, M.A. Books 
ID; Vi; Vey 2s. 60s 

Cicero. Speeches against Catalina. With Introduction and Notes, 
by E. A. Upcort, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Horace. The Odes, &c. Edited by E. C. Wickuam, D.D. 6s. 

ayy. Book XXII. Edited by M. T. Tatuam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil. AEneid, he I-III. Edited by T. L. Papitton, M.A., and 

A. E. Haicu, M.£ 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By J. Barrow ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 2s. éd. 

A Becone Latin Exercise Book. Bythesame Author. Second Edition. 
35. 


pal of the Ladies’ College, Durban, Natal. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 
GREEK. 
aoe eee Books I., II. Edited by W. W. Merry, D.D. 
acn Is. 


Euripides. Snedess Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. 
HEBERDEN, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 

Wordsworth.—A Greek Primer. For the use of beginners in that 
Language. By the Right Rev. CHARLES WorpsworTtuH, D.C.L. 
Seventy-seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book III. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
J. MARSHALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

- Book IV. By the same Editor. 2s. 

A fa of Greek Prose Composition. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A. 


Modeis and Hedin for Greek Iambic Verse. By J. Y. SarcEnt, 
A Greek-English Lexicon, alcieeee from LippELt and Scort’s sto. 
edition. Square r2mo., 7s. 


MATHEMATICS “AN D MISCELLANEOUS. 


Euclid Revised. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Third Edition. 6s. 
Sold separately as follows— 
Book I. 1s. Books I., II. 1s. 6d. 
Books 1.—IV. 3s. Books V., VI. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Plane Trigonometry. By R. ¢. J. Nixon, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Practical Work in Heat, and Practical Work in Physics. By W. 
G. WoottcomsBE. M.A. Each 3s. 
A Music Primer. By J. Trourpeck, D.D., and F. Dave, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Elementary Political Economy. By E. Can NAN, M.A. 1s. 
Elementary Politics. By Tuomas RateicH, M.A 1s. 
Book-keeping. By Sir R. G. C. Hammtron and J. BALL. 2s. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Brachet’'s Historical Grammar of the French Language, Trans- 


lated by G. W. KitcHen, D.D. Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Primer of French Literature. By Gzorcre Saintspury, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised. 25. 

Short German Plays. For Reading and Acting. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. Edited by E. S. BucHHEIM. 2s. 

Primer of Italian Literature. By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Riehl’s Seines Vaters Sohn und Gespensterkampf. Edited, with 
Notes, by H. T. Gerrans, M.A. 2s. 
Elementary German Prose Composition. 

&c. By Emma S. BucHHEIM. 2s. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, 


A Catalogue of the Clarendon Press Publications will be sent Post Free on Application. 


London: 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
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MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


“The book of travel of the season for nearly everybody.’—DA/LY CHRONICLE. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA (“2usaxsais. goto 


By Miss Mary H. KINGSLEY. With 16 Full-page and numerous Text ILLUSTRATIONS. Demy $vo., 21s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ Will appeal to a large circle of readers.” | PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the brightest, cleverest, and most 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A really delightful book.” entertaining books of travel that has appeared for a very long time.” 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. By | ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. 


GeEorGE B. Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. Extra By Prof. L. C. Mati, F.R.S. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. 
crown 8vo, 6s. HammonpD, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E, Brock. GUARDIAN.—“ Would that all books on subjects classed as scientific 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


————_»—_——_- 


THE chief event of the past month has been the Duke 
of Devonshire’s speech at the Drapers’ Hall, of which we 
give some account in another column. While abstaining 
from any absolutely definite statement in the matter of 
date, the Duke evidently looks forward to the early intro- 
duction of a Bill to deal with Secondary Education. In 
the Queen’s Speech, read before Parliament a few days 
later, the announcement of a Bill for the relief of Volun- 
tary Schools was followed by the promise of further pro- 
posals for educational legislation “if time permits.” As 
the Pall Mall Gazette suggests, we shall probably havea 
Bill this year, an Act next. 

+ % 

THE three points which the Duke regards as generally 
agreed upon are these : —(1) a remodelling of the central 
education authority (to be effected rather by administra- 
tive than legislative action) ; (2) the institution of local 
authorities to administer secondary education over areas of 
sufficient extent ; (3) the institution of some kind of repre- 
sentative Central Educational Council, with consultative 
but not administrative powers. These are, in fact, the chief 
proposals of the late Commission on Secondary Education, 
and the importance of the new Bill, not only to education 
generally, but specifically to the future of University Ex- 
tension, may be estimated when we remember the place 
attributed to this Movement in the scheme proposed by 


the Commissioners. 


* % 
* 


ALTHOUGH written as a criticism on another scheme, 
the able letter by “X.” in our last number points out many 
difficulties in the way of recognising the central authority. 
But the chief point of interest to us will be the character of 
the new local bodies. The Duke of Devonshire lays 
down clearly that they must have authority over suffi- 
ciently large areas—in other words, that they must be 
bodies with real financial and administrative power. 
Although it was not mentioned in the Duke’s speech, we 
may safely conclude that Professor Jebb’s amendment 
for the inclusion of elected and approved educational 
specialists on every local education committee will form 
part of the Bill. To entrust educational affairs to 
bodies chiefly composed of business men and landowners 
is about as reasonable as it would be to entrust the 
management of the Navy to schoolmasters. Yet the 
mismanagement of the education of the nation is no less 
full of peril, if we look to the future, than the mis- 
management of its immediate defence ; for on good educa- 
tion the continuance of our national existence depends. 

*,% 

ONE of the chief objects of the new Bill will, of course, 
be to extend the range of educational subjects on which 
money raised under the Technical Education Acts may 
be spent. In this connection the Duke spoke of “the 
sound English tradition that the fundamental object 
of the school was the training of character, and not 
the premature development either of commercial ap- 
titude or industrial dexterity.” It is perfectly obvious 
that the training of character, and of the intelligence 
generally, cannot be carried out solely by means 
of the subjects hitherto classed as “ technical.” 
At the same time, there is a real danger of letting the 
pendulum swing back too far. We must spend more 
money in teaching other subjects ; we doubt if it would 
be wise to spend less on the teaching of science, pure and 
applied. 

*% 

Two great reforms are needed in the technical schools. 
The first is a reform in the actual teaching of “science,” 
which is in many cases as dogmatic, as uncritical, as 
helplessly illogical, as a dominie’s teaching of Latin ; 
and more evil in its results, because it pretends not to 
be all that it is. The second is a reform in the teaching of 
English composition to English boys and girls, which 


ought to be taught as systematically as French composi- 
tion is taught to French boys and girls. One of the great 
benefits of the class-work that forms so important a part 
of the University Extension method is the training which 
it gives in the art of clear arrangement and expression ; 
an art which most people can acquire, whether they have 
or have not any special gift of style. But the average Eng- 
lish ear, intolerant enough of the stuttering of words, has 
hitherto been singularly indulgent to the stuttering of 
ideas. We hope to publish detailed articles shortly 
bearing on both these points. 


By a significant coincidence, Mr. M. E. Sadler, speak- 
ing on the same day at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Association of Principals and Lecturers in Training 
Colleges, developed a theme on which the Duke of 
Devonshire had touched more than incidentally. He put 
forward on Pestalozzi’s behalf the high claim of having 
laid down the essential factors on which good education 
depends—the need for the teacher to take account of the 
whole personality of the child, to make him be something 
and not merely learn something, to train his character and 
not only his intellectual or practical dexterity ; the con- 
tinuity of the school life with the life of home, and of the 
teacher's work with the parents’; the vital implication of 
religious education with the rest of education ; and finally 
the necessity for the training of the teacher himself. It 


would be interesting if on some future occasion Mr. — 


Sadler would follow up his judgment on Pestalozzi with 
an estimate of the value of Froebel’s teaching. 
*,* 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, who has taken part in more 
than one of the Summer Meetings, made his first appear- 
ance before a University Extension audience in London 
on January 15, when he took the Chair at the Gresham 
College Centre at the first lecture of Mr. Malden’s course 
on the History of Europe during the Middle Ages. He 
expressed himself as heartily in sympathy with the Move- 
ment, which was seeking to carry out the idea with which 
the Universities had originally been founded, and to make 
them really national institutions instead of being reserved for 
the leisured classes, who were not alwaysthe most studious. 
A large portion of the population of the country had now, 
he pointed out, been aroused to a sense of the vital import- 
ance of bringing at least some of the advantages of a 
University training within the reach of those who could 
not afford a three or four years’ residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The education thus imparted could not, of 
course, be of so detailed and elaborate a character as that 
provided for those who could devote their whole time to 
it; but it was not on that account to be branded as 
shallow. As Whately had remarked, it was “a fallacy to 
mistake general truths for superficial truths, or a know- 
ledge of the leading propositions of a subject for a super- 
ficial knowledge.” As long as the method and the matter 
of instruction were sound, and the central truths and 
bearings of a subject were adequately and systematically 
set forth, it was foolish to reproach a teacher with not 
entering into minute details. This condition he could 
see had been admirably fulfilled in the present instance, 
the syllabus striking him as a work of very high merit. 
It is exceedingly gratifying to have won such warm 
testimony from so scholarly and vigorous a worker as 
Mr. Harrison. 

+ % 

IN the Victoria Report for last Session, which we sum- 
marise in another column, attention is drawn to the com- 
bination of practical with theoretical courses in Horti- 
culture and the issue of certificates in the two subjects 
jointly. The development of practical teaching in 
connection with Extension lectures in science has 
always been attended with considerable difficulty. Dr. 
Kimmins shewed in an article some time back how this 
had been surmounted in connection with courses in 
Chemistry in London. Nothing can be more useful than 
to shew the application of scientific method to processes 
with which students are already practically familiar, and 
the diagnosis and rational treatment of the commoner 
diseases of plants affords a mental training to the gar- 
dener which could hardly be bettered. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By OLIVER ELTON, B.A. 


[Part ofa popular lecture given on October 11, 1896, in the New 
Islington Hall, Ancoats, Manchester, for the Ancoats Recrea- 
tion Committee. ] 

ae raat 


UR Chairman has reminded us how, since the last 
gathering of this assembly before the summer, 
one of the noblest, the most individual, of those 

who have travelled here to visit and to speak to us has 
become silent. All who have constantly sat here and seen 
him may well claim the privilege of deeming his loss in a 
measure personal. That face and bearing, worn by a 
veteran who kept all the powers and the glow of youth ; that 
utterance, impetuous, characteristic, and naturally strange 
to all the modes of rhetoric ; that converse with all who 
would question him, manly and genial, fraternal and not 
merely based on theories of fraternity—which of us does 
not remember these things? .So we remember him, and 
more words might only mar the clear print upon our 
minds of that image. 

And most of us recollect, too, what he always said— 
the one thing indeed that he came here to say unweari- 
ably. Many of those persons of note who are invited 
from the South come to keep us in mind of it; they are 
voices from affairs, from Parliament, from the actual— 
voices from London. Morris, who happened also to live 
in London, was a voice from the ideal, from the changed 
world where he lived in thought, and which he built up 
for himself, touch upon touch, as the only tolerable 
dream. We know his charges against social arrange- 
ments, capitalised profits, and war ; the war of nations 
and enterprises being to him only on an aggravated scale 
that waged between persons. We know, for he always 
told us, how he came to the North sharpened with the 
sense that it was the headquarters of that irrational sys- 
tem, the visible fruit of which is the unbearable look of 
the land and of the towns. We saw also in what way 
this body of impeachment, not in his mind strictly 
reasoned out save at a few points, may have proceeded 
from his attitude as wmaster-craftsman and artistic 
reformer. The papers in their obituaries have spoken 
with fairly-bred tolerance, due to the dead, of Morris’s 
notion that all industrial objects demand and can be 
endowed with beauty, as distinct from machine-made 
adequacy. It is not hard to trace how he was led into 
his peculiar view of society by a passion for reforming 
the things of use and the means of decoration. How far 
his inferences were right, and how far artistic work is 
impossible under competition, must be debated . . . 

It is less easy at first sight to track the course of his 
change from poet to reformer. An enlightened foreigner 
who should take up the Defence of Guenevere, 1858, and 
the Szgnus of Change, 1888, both by a William Morris, 
might be struck by the coincidence of name, and wonder 
that two men of such opposite interests and attitude, but 
both of singular power, should bear it. For the mood of 
Morris’s verse, or of most of the verse upon which his 
glory must rely, seems at first alien to all occupation 
with the real world, which is regarded as a depressing 
thing to be got away from, not in any way capable of 
reconstruction, or calling for it. My aim in these few 
words is to note some features of his verse, and how there 
may lurk in it, not too visibly, seeds of his later mind. 

When Morris was a young man, about twenty-four— 
namely, in the year 1858, when he printed his first poems 
—the turn of his genius was already fixed by two in- 
fluences. One was his love of Nature ; the other was his 
association with a band of friends. His love of Nature, 
and of the life in her midst, is peculiar in character as 
well as in expression. It is by no means the love of a 
solitary, communing among waste places with a source of 
mystical revelation, like that discovered by Wordsworth, 
with whom Morris has no kinship at all. To Morris, 
external Nature is often (1) distinctively Southern Eng- 
lish ; he moves not among mountains and bare or hard 
landscapes, but among lowlands rich in watering and leaf- 


age, or soft “ moveless waves of down.” He also prefers 
(2) Nature that is tilled and reclaimed, in which some of 
the beauty has been the work of man. The clean red 
town, the freighted trader in the roadstead with its oily 
waters, the coast seas and white cliffs, sometimes troubled 
but preferably peaceful and full of sunshine, attracted 
him. And he diverged from some of his contempo- 
raries in that (3) these scenes are populous, filled with 
traffic, dance, and pleasure, and sounding with the happy 
energies of men. And further (4) they gained a special 
character from Morris’s reading—from his bent, already 
keen, and in the Zarthly Paradtse fully whetted, towards 
finding visible and coloured beauty in what, through his 
reading of his master Chaucer and of Old French and 
Old Norse, he deemed to be the scenery and life of the 
later Middle Age. Here we come at once upon the 
interest which he clearly shared, amidst all differences, 
with his friends—the interest in re-awakening those past 
phases, whether real or imagined, of thought and beauty. 
We could not do better than example this scenery of his 
—Southern, humanised, populous, mediaeval—by the 
famous first lines of his longest poem, the Zarthly Para- 
dise :— 


‘* Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town ; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 
And dream of London, small, and white, and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green ;” &c. 


They show his mixture of feeling for Nature herself, con- 
ceived in simple and sweet images, with love for the 
exotic and the past. 


Here already, in 1868, is the decorator, the lover of 
durable strange textures and beautiful vessels, and here 
already are signs of the sickness felt by the artist at 
the spoilt surface of his own land. The smoke, the 
suburbs, which he bids us forget -—- did he forget 
them as he says? The difference between the older 
Morris, who never forgot them, and the younger 
Morris, who almost succeeded in doing so, is a salient 
one. But I now speak of him in youth, and even 
then his character and his gift are not simple but 
complex, and of his poetical feeling towards Nature at 
that date there is more to say. It is (5) in those early 
verses by no means purely simple, buoyant, and outward. 
As with all of his friends, it is mingled with a special 
feeling towards life and especially towards love and 
mortality. Those who only consider the later books 
and remember the riper man, with his love of enjoyment, 
his hatred of asceticism, his occupation in cheerful work, 
will be inclined to take as representing him his admirable 
works, published in 1882, in the Lectures on Art :— 
“What other blessings in life save these two, fearless 
rest and hopeful work? Troublous as life is, it has surely 
given to each one of us here some time and season, when, 
surrounded by simple and beautiful things, we have really 
felt at rest ; when the earth, andallits plenteous growth, and 
the tokens of the varied life of man, and the very sky and 
waste of air above us have seemed all to conspire together 
to make us calm and happy, not slothful but restful.” I 
am not saying that this feeling is absent in the early verse, 
but only that it is crossed and obscured by a different 
and opposite one, which afterwards began to disappear; 
and that this disappearance was due not to the course of 
years only, but to the turn that Morris took towards 
politics in the wider sense. What wasit then that he thus 
lost, or partly lost ? It was the feeling that links him with 
his poetical school and his artistic friends. Tey did not 
lose it ; no wonder that some of them may have looked 
askance when they found that 4e did. The Larthly 
Paradise is not merely full of that feeling, but founded 
upon it. I can but describe it as the common heritage 
from Keatsand Shelley, the old discontent with life and with 
the finite, only coloured in this case anew by the memories 
of mediaeval poetry. The desire for the impossible, the 
quest after love, the doubt of love when found, the quest 
after death who will not come except at his own time, 
but then certainly—all these are elements legible, with 
differences, in the pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
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in the early lyrics of Mr. Swinburne, and in the Zarthly 
Paradise. At the end of that poem, Morris says :— 
“© Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant ; 
Life have we loved, through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent : 
The Earth and Heaven, through countless year on year 
Slow-changing, were to us but curtains fair, 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.” 


Such is his mood ; and his consolation is found, not yet 
in a positive hope held out to the earth of a good time of 
comradeship and grace, but in having saved certain old 
stories from Greek and later times to while away the else 
interminable hours. Thus :— 

“* Then let the others go! and if indeed 
In some old garden thou and I have wrought, 

And made fresh flowers spring up from hoarded seed, 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
Back to folk weary ; all was not for nought. 

No little part it was for me to play, 

The idle singer of an empty day.” 

It would take a longer analysis than I can venture to 
tax you with, to work out this manner of facing Nature, 
who is so often melancholy in her message ; towards life, 
the hold on which is at times so slack ; and towards love, 
which in the end, and not only at first, disquiets. Those 
who care to trace the changes in this feeling will in no 
case overlook the other poems of Morris, in particular 
the volume (whose contents must have been written at 
various times, though it was published in 1891) called 
Poems by the Way. The piece called 7he Message of the 
March Wind might be pointed to in order to shew this 
writer, so distinct, so perfect within his own plot of 
ground, in the act of emerging from the curiously tem- 
pered unrest and pessimism that associates him with his 
youth. It does not appear when these verses were written. 
The old vision of simple, exquisite, busily-peopled Nature 
is rendered with more intensity than of old. But it is 
pressed into the service not of delicate doubt and dis- 
heartenment or resignation, but of love satisfied, after 
some delay, amidst that beauty of outward things which 
is apprehended at a specially happy and irrecoverable 
moment. The two wander on a spring evening, some- 
where in what are well called the Home Counties, near 
London, towards their inn in a lively village-street. 

“From township to township, o’er down and by tillage, 

Far, far have we wandered and long was the day ; 

But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 
Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 


“* There is wind in the twilight ; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about ; 
The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 
And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt.” 


The wind in the elm-tops that they hear is blowing from 
the capital; already the poet’s urgent, inexpugnable 
thought has taken hold of him, the contrast of rich and 
poor, the rich who get no good of the earth and its glory 
because they are thinking of something else, the poor who 
live ill and for that opposite reason gain of the earth 
equally little. What then, he cries, is the use of art, if 
there are none, rich or poor, with minds free to under- 
stand it? 
“* The singers have sung and the builders have builded. 
The painters have fashioned their tales of delight ; 
For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for these but the blackness of night ?” 


But the reply to such questions is scarcely as of old with 
the poet ; it is not that he must let the world go, and re- 
write old stories, but that he shall add to the sum of sal- 
vage from this wreck by seizing, indeed, his full hap- 
piness, but only to go forth, join the populations of his 
brothers, and work with them :— 
** Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and the fire, 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet, 
For there in a while shall be rest and desire, 
And there shall the morrow’s uprising be sweet. 
‘* But lo, the old inn, and the lights and the fire, 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet ; 
Soon for us shall be quiet and rest and desire, 
And to-morrow’s uprising to deeds shall be sweet.” 


I have delayed over this piece, and let the poet speak, 
because it shows, or seems tomeatleast to show, in what way 
the progress of his interests strengthened his verse itself. 
The accent is richer, fuller, less touched with languor ; 
the world is more present to the poet, so that his hold on 
life is not so slack. And the sheer poetical gift, the ac- 
complishment in speech, has kept pace—as it does not 
always do—with quickened fraternal fervour. I conceive 
that the poem concentrates what must have been the pre- 
vailing personal creed of his later years, years during 
which he seldom spoke of his creed with such directness. 

Spoke so seldom, that is, in his natural language of 
verse. Nothing in the purely artistic history of his mind 
is of more note than this somewhat determined desertion 
of verse for prose—of verse, to which he was born, for 
prose, to which he made himself. The causes of this 
change are not far to seek, though, in spite of the charm 
of his prose, it must have been on the whole a misfortune. 
One cause, naturally, was his desire to reason, to lecture, 
to impress his programme—things better done in prose. 
Another and quite different cause was an extremely power- 
ful interest of his of which I have not yet spoken, again an 
influence, though ofa different kind, from old time. I refer 
to his passion for the prose epics and histories written 
during the middle ages in the language of Iceland. It 
is well known under what surprising conditions this little 
island, penurious and unfriended by nature, produced a 
great and durable prose literature. The works in question, 
which are numerous, are called in general “ Sagas,” 
and run over with power, directness, humour, and the gift 
of pure style. During the last twenty years there has been 
a revival of these studies among scholars ; to a further 
revival amongst educated readers at large Morris inseveral 
ways contributed more than any other man. He trans- 
lated and imitated these works. Of late years the 
writing of prose romances—the Story of the Gilit- 
tering Plains, the Well at the World’s End — 
formed, with his printing-press, his chief recreation from 
pounding away against the capitalist. I only name here 
these tales of a kind that is new in English in so far as they 
bear on my rough general sketch of the writer's intellect. 
They are, like the Paradise, pure romances—not at all 
indeed like the real Sagas, which are full of drama, actual 
homely life, tragedy, and irony. But they are unlike the 
Paradise by the measure of all the new ideas of fraternity, 
union, combat, which had grown stronger in Morris 
since his early day, and which are to be heard sounding 
through them. They are therefore not really a thing 
apart from his socialistic pamphlets and lectures on art, 
but impelled in a measure by the same new spirit which 
1 am trying to bring out as the principal outcome of his 
long and variegated mental life. 

If then, I may go back to where I started, and read the 
beginning of this career in the light of what we know of 
its end, it is now easier to distinguish the broad elements 
in it; not that they succeed one another stiffly, or that 
either supersedes the others wholly. Morris was from 
first to last a poet and mediaevalist ; he must have cared 
for handicraft and decoration almost as soon as he cared 
for verse. We have seen that his pained perception of 
the visible ugliness of much of England, and of something 
fundamentally wrong in the conditions that make it ugly, 
was with him from an early date. Nevertheless, speak- 
ing of his life in its Jarge masses rather than in detail, he 
was first a poet, then a reformer in art, then a social- 
ist; and, while the verse that he actually wrote 
towards the end seems to have a more poignant 
character and a greater humanity than all that preceded 
it, he wrote on the whole unfortunately little, but turned 
to prose; a prose which I am the last to depreciate in it- 
self, as is sometimes unwisely done, but which, to use a 
figure of his own, bears scarcely so fast a dye as his poetry. 
And the position of Morris as an artistic reformer is that 
which carried him over the else remarkable schism be- 
tween his Larthly Paradise and his socialism, 1 will 
quote some lines from his Lectures on Art of 1882, which 
seem to me to bridge the first half of the passage, and to 
set forth with the utmost decision his desire to connect 
the practice of beautiful handicraft with the poetry and 
the dignity of life. ‘‘ Men,” he says, “whose hands were 
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skilled in fashioning things could not help thinking the 
while, and soon found out that their deft fingers could 
express some part of the tangle of their thoughts, and that 
this new pleasure hindered not their daily work, for in 
their very labour that they laboured by lay the material 
in which their thought could be embodied ; and thus, 
though they laboured, they laboured somewhat for 
their pleasure and uncompelled, and had conguered 
the curse of toil, and were men.” This idea is at 
the root of all his efforts in the practical arts, and it is 
the idea of a thinker and poet to regard the introduction 
of thought into the daily drudgery as a conquest of the 
curse of totl. Another quotation from a later volume 
shews the other half of the transition being completed 
under the pressure of these ideas. Morris here goesa step 
further—he applies himself to the actual state of things. 
“ My last claim is that material surroundings of my life 
should be pleasant and beautiful. That I know is a large 
claim, but this I will say about it, that if it cannot be 
satisfied, if every civilised community provides such sur- 
roundings for all its members, I do not want the world to 
go on: it is a mere misery that man has ever existed.” 
And in this view he cries out—Let us have another 
society or none. Thus we may try in some sense to 
explain the passage from his youthful to his maturer 
conceptions. The latter are set forth most fully in a de- 
lightful fancy, Mews from Nowhere, with the vision of a 
London some centuries hence, restored to something like 
what London was four hundred years ago, with certain 
improvements added. In the same work he speaks of 
Manchester as a place that no longer exists. 

In these scattered notes I have taken your leave to 
omit what is a somewhat suspicious thing at best, and 
requires at least special eloquence—mere funeral praise. 
The work of Mr. Morris in all its essentials has long been 
before the world to judge, and he has done, not indeed too 
much, but more than one man was called upon to do. 
It seemed therefore more truly respectful to try and 
distinguish, perhaps more closely than the newspapers 
though of course only in outline, some lines of connection 
in the history of his spirit—lines that cross and blend 
intricately enough. The descendant of Chaucer and 
William Browne and Keats, the late-born Norse fighter 
and voyager, the renewer of beauty in common crafts, 
the thinker gradually evolving in creed from pagan 
languor and despair to an equally pagan and still more 
valid hope and courage, the poet who practised in strange 
beautiful measures (including the oldest of all Germanic 
ones) and in a dialect of prose that was of his own 
fashioning—all these personalities that met in one cannot 
be handled and distinguished clearly in half-an-hour. I 
shall be content if I have in any degree succeeded in 
setting before you the variety, the charm, of a mind and 
character to which, on one side or another, we have most 
of us learned to bear affection. 


THE WORK OF CAVOUR. 


—e 


N response to our request, published in our December 
issue, that lecturers would send us any essays of 
exceptional merit which they might have received 

from their students, Mr. J. H. Rose has forwarded to us 
the following, which was sent in to him by Miss Hannah 
Cheetham, of Southport, in answer to one of the weekly 
questions set by him at that Centre last Term. 

The question ran :—“Justify this statement of de 
Mazade, especially with reference to September, 1860 :— 
‘To have shaped a reality out of a dream : to have suc- 
ceeded in leading the revolution of a partly enslaved 
people to the furthest limit, without suffering it to run to 
ruin in convulsions, by covering it with the mantle of a 
traditional monarchy—such was the work of Cavour.’” 


Cavour was a man who grasped life with both hands, His 
activity is described by a contemporary as ‘‘ diabolical.” Like 
his King, ‘‘ he was never tired ” ; in 1858 he held four minis- 
terial portfolios at once; from 1850 to 1861, with two short 


intervals, all the threads of the home and foreign policy of Pied- 
mont were in his hands. He directed her commercial and 
mercantile interests ; he was responsible for her finance ; he was 
strong enough to control revolution for constitutional ends, and 
yet on occasion to act with the most daring imprudence ; without 
the idealistic enthusiasm of the Mazzinian school, it was he, and 
not a poet, or prophet, who realised the ‘‘ poet’s dream” of 
Italy, Oneand Free. ‘‘ Italy a nation was his legacy to Europe.” 

The year 1860 was perhaps the most arduous of his life. His 
was the shaping hand of Italy’s reconstruction. By his wondet- 
ful patience and perseverance he had obtained the control of all 
the forces making for the unity of his country. The inspiration 
of Mazzini’s genius, the splendid heroism of the Garibaldians, 
the material help of France, the moral support of England, the 
blunders of Austria—all these he made by the genius of statesman- 
ship contributory to his plan - the salvation of Italy through the 
hegemony of Piedmont. 

But in 1860 he nearly lost the game. Garibaldi’s impetuosity 
and the unconquerable patriotism of the Italians of Central and 
Southern Italy swept away the country on a tide of popular 
enthusiasm towards a more rapid solution of the Roman and the 
Venetian difficulties than Cavour thought advisable. Napoleon 
III.’s dubious policy and England’s jealousy of France all but 
tore to pieces his carefully constructed web of international 
diplomacy. - 

It will always be open to argument whether a more generous 
Nationalist policy might not have succeeded, even in spite of 
Napoleon III.’s probable opposition. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like 
success,” as the Garibaldian achievements in Southern Italy 
proved. 

Garibaldians and Mazzinians will never appraise Cavour’s 
action at its true value; they fail to see how well he carried out 
his policy of being ‘‘as wary in word as he was daring in deed.” 
He had to throw dust in the eyes of his international allies ; 
and words, meant only to lull the suspicions of French diplo- 
mats, have been taken au grand sériewx by the more ardent 
Italian Nationalists as evidence of his treachery. 

The key-note to his policy in 1859-61 is to be found in his 
sincere belief that Italian Unity could not be accomplished with- 
out the approval of the French Emperor for every important step 
taken. 

One cannot doubt that Napoleon III. wished well to Italian 
Independence, and that he was not false when he called it ‘‘ his 
dearest dream.” But he had the traditional dread of the 
political French lest Italy should become too powerful. Italian 
federation under French protection more exactly describes hisideal. 
The temporal power of the Pope, supported by French bayonets, 
he could not disturb, owing to the pressure of the clerical party 
and his Empress at home. Also it seems as though the French 
people as a whole were not keenly interested in Italian unifica- 
tion. The victories of Magenta and Solferino did not evoke the 
enthusiasm he had expected. 

Cavour, then, had a double problem to solve :—(a) to keep 
the Emperor in a good temper without alarming English suscep- 
tibilities ; (4) to utilise the National fervour for a constitutional 
movement, that would keep within the bounds set by his foreign 
policy. 

The former of these he accomplished by the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, as a set-off to the annexation of Central Italy to the 
Piedmontese Crown, and by openly repudiating the revolu- 
tionary progress of Garibaldi (although he connived at it, and 
even encouraged it secretly). By sending the Piedmontese army 
to liberate the Marches, and by restraining Garibaldi’s hand, 
ready to pounce down on the Papal States, he transformed the 
revolutionary movement into a constitutional acceptance by the 
South of the Kingship of the North. Of modern politicians, 
Parnell is, I think, the only one who, like Cavour, skilfully used 
constitutional and Parliamentary forms to serve ends which were 
almost revolutionary. 

Cavour had a wild team to control in the Emperor and the 
Nationalists, but the settlement of 1860 is a proof that he had the 
whip-hand over it. He died at a critical juncture the next year, 
and it is hard to conjecture on what lines Ze would have accom- 
plished the acquisition of Venice, and the reconciliation with the 
Papacy after the fall of the temporal power. 

De Mazade says that when Italy deviates from the lines of his 
policy, she always goes astray ; and it seems to me far more true 
to say that his death in 1861 was an all but irreparable loss to 
his country, than that he died just in time to save his repu- 
tation. 


We hope that other lecturers will follow Mr. Rose’s ex- 
ample. We cannot guarantee insertion in all cases, but 
we shall endeavour from time to time to find room for 
essays of striking excellence. 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


E quote the following from the important speech 

delivered by the Duke of Devonshire on January 

15 before the Incorporated Association of Head 

Masters. After a few introductory remarks of a general 

character on the progress made by Secondary Education 

during the last twenty-five years, and its reorganisation, the 
Duke continued :— 


An apprehension had been felt—not, perhaps, altogether un- 
reasonably—that the great attention paid of late to the extension 
of technical education had had the effect of narrowing the direc- 
tion of educational effort, and had tended to conceal or obscure 
the need of a more general and liberal education. This might 
be so, although the Association with which he was connected for 
the promotion of technical education had always insisted on the 
principle that a sound system of education was the only system 
upon which a really practical education could rest. There might, 
notwithstanding, be ground for apprehension. There must be 
ample scope and field for the influence of such an association as 
the Head Masters’ Association in upholding the old and sound 
English tradition that the fundamental object of the school was 
the training of character, and not the premature development 
either of commercial aptitude or industrial dexterity. This would 
not, he thought, be a fitting opportunity for discussing the measure 
bearing on this subject, which he trusted at no distant date might 
be introduced by the Government. He might, perhaps, confess 
that the draft of the measure had not yet been submitted to and 
fully considered by the Government, and he was afraid possibly 
some disappointment might be felt by some who were interested 
in this question at the position this subject would occupy in the 
Speech which would shortly be delivered to both Houses of 
Parliament. But he thought he might safely say that, whenever 
the time came when Parliament was called upon to deal with this 
question, a very considerable agreement would be found to exist 
as to the general principles—he would not say the details—upon 
which the Bill should be founded. He believed the principles 
that had been laid down in the Report of the Royal Commission 
had met as to their general lines—he refrained altogether from 
saying as to their details—with the general approval and consent 
of those who had been concerned in the subject. It would be 
remembered that those lines were, generally speaking, drawn in 
local rather than centralised directions, and, while the necessity 
had been admitted for unifying and concentrating many of those 
educational forces at present unduly and unnecessarily dispersed, 
the Commission had carefully borne in mind the necessity of doing 
nothing to injure that which they described as the rich variety of 
our educational life, or to impair the individual energy and activity 
which had marked them. These were the principles which he 
believed had animated not only the Royal Commission, but the 
Conference of educational organisations under the presidency of 
Professor Jebb, and the principles which, perhaps, would underlie 
any measure which the Government might ultimately feel itself 
able to introduce. He thought they would all agree that the 
necessity of two or three things had been clearly established, and 
had been generally accepted. There was, first, the necessity of 
remodelling the central authority, which probably might be done 
rather by administrative than by legislative methods, and _ its 
exercising powers, which would be chiefly those of superinten- 
dence, revision, and advice, but in the exercise of which powers 
the central authority ought to combine a knowledge of endowed 
schools, of organised science schools, of science and art classes, 
and of higher-grade Board schools that was now possessed by the 
various and separate departments of the Government. Secondly, 
he thought they were all pretty universally agreed as to the 
necessity of constituting some local authority, administering 
secondary education over areas of sufficient extent. Thirdly, 
something in the nature of an Educational Council ought to form 
part of the central authority, although that Council would have 
to exercise not administrative, but purely consultative functions. 
The duty of the central authority would be largely of a conciliatory 
or diplomatic kind. Many governing bodies would, no doubt, 
be alarmed at the prospect of State superintendence—probably 
still more at the prospect of any local superintendence—and the 
success that might await any attempt at the reorganisation of our 
system of secondary education largely depended on the extent to 
which the central authority would be able to obtain the support 
and confidence of the governing bodies and of teachers themselves. 
It would go far, he thought, to enable those authorities to secure 
that confidence if the Government succeeded in creating, on lines 
somewhat similar to those indicated by the Royal Commission, 
an Educational Council, on representative principles, the duties of 


which would be in no degree administrative, but solely of a con- 
sultative character. He trusted that an amount of public opinion 
had been aroused that would not allow this question to sleep until 
it should finally be settled. Up to the present time he did not 
think the question of secondary or of intermediate education had 
received at the hands of politicians or of the public all the atten- 
tion which it deserved. University education in this country and 
in Scotland and in Ireland had from time to time occupied the 
attention both of politicians and of the public, and elementary 
education also, or rather those controversies— political, religious, 
and social—which the subject excited, ana by which it seemed 
destined to be perpetually surrounded. The question of elemen- 
tary education was always with us, but the subject of secondary 
education had not up to now received the same amount of atten- 
tion. To the middle and the upper middle classes intermediate 
education was not a luxury, but a necessity. There was probably 
no country in the world where there existed so large a leisured 
class as in this country. It depended largely on those whom he 
was addressing and on the organisation of the institutions they 
conducted, whether those belonging to these classes would make 
use in the future of the means they had inherited for the purpose 
of spending lives of useless indolence, or whether they would 
apply those means to their own advantage and the advantage of 
their fellow-countrymen. It was, in his opinion, a matter of no 
small importance that the education of that large class—a 
generally increasing class—who were not bound by the necessities 
of their position to devote themselves to any particular occupation 
or profession should be directed to the making of worthy citizens 
instead of their being a useless encumbrance on the prosperity of 
the nation. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


By A LOCAL SECRETARY. 


oo os 


HE scheme by which the book problem has been 
solved at Bournemouth seems both practical and 
excellent for a comparatively large town. For 

smaller towns the continual buying of books for special 
courses is not, perhaps, the most productive method of 
spending money. Any scheme that tends to raise the 
annual subscription to Students’ Associations is, from a 
missionary point of view, open to objections. Four shil- 
lings, at many Centres, would be a prohibitive subserip- 
tion. Nevertheless, for the very small sum of £4, the 
book problem has been comparatively solved at a Centre 
in a town numbering less than 3,000 inhabitants. It was 
carried out as follows. In 1892 the Students’ Associa- 
tion collected £4 to start a permanent library. Twenty 
books were bought and five given in connection with the 
current course on the Stuarts. The following year the 
Secretary obtained as early as possible from Oxford a list 
of Centres taking the Stuart period, and wrote to them 
offering to lend twenty-five books for eleven months (June 
1 to May 1) for £1. One Centre gladly hired the bocks 
for preparatory reading. Twelve volumes bearing on the 
Eighteenth Century were then bought, which in their 
turn were lent out for ten shillings. Some years it 
has proved more profitable to hire a “Summer Library” 
than to buy fresh books, the expense being covered by 
the books lent on hire. The plan works excellently, but 
entails much correspondence. No less than six Centres 
were written to before the books were placed this year, 
there being some little difference in the courses. Doubt- 
less there are hundreds of books lying idle at various 
Centres which might be turned into money, and at the 
same time relieve the scarcity of books in other places, if 
we only knew where to find them. What we want isa 
Students’ Association Library Bureau, from which lists of 
books on loan could be issued. The terms might be 
left to the Centres, but if we desire to help Extension work 
and bring books within reach of all, the charge should 
never exceed a shilling a volume for ten or eleven months. 
This plan might be further developed on philanthropic 
lines by individual students offering to lend parcels of 
books’ to poor or isolated students. I hope that this dis- 
cussion so ably started by Mr. Horsburgh will not end 
until some practical results have been obtained. 
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THE LONDON LOCAL CENTRES 
ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT DOES. 


By Miss LAWDER, Honorary Secretary. 


HE London Local Centres Association, having now 
begun its third year of renewed existence, may 
fairly be called upon to justify itself for having 

added to the number of associations, guilds, and councils 
to which busy people in these bustling days are invited to 
belong ; and it may be of interest to University Extension 
students to hear something of what it claims to have done 
and something also of its ideals and intended modes of 
growth, 

Associations as well as individuals of healthy nature 
tend to develope themselves in unexpected directions ; 
to avoid rashness, therefore, it may be well not to define 
too closely the forms its ideals will take in the future, how- 
ever clear we may be as to those ideals themselves. Our 
chief object is to strengthen the work of University Ex- 
tension in London. We maintain that isolation is a bad 
and unhealthy thing, that it is apt to encourage growth 
along restricted grooves, and to make Centres as well as 
individuals selfish and narrow, and therefore that co- 
operation in educational matters is as essential as in 
economics. This being so, the position of the London 
Local Centres, each with its own struggle, its own success 
or failure, seemed to many as if it might be strengthened 
with advantage. This our Association claims to do. Our 
meetings for debate, held several times in the course of 
the year, must, we hope, stimulate interest in the work of 
University Extension, and spread gradually among the 
workers higher conceptions of what such an educational 
movement might effect if strenuously striven for ; whilst 
the friction of mind on mind is likely to strike out sparks, 
some of which may, perchance, one day burn up into 
a steady flame, and short of that may at least send 
workers back to their Centres with fresh ideas, and fresh 
courage with which to work them out. The subjects 
which have been chosen for discussion shew that we have 
tried to be practical and helpful, and that our debates 
have been such as could hardly fail to interest Secretaries 
and representatives who were anxious for the success of 
their Centres. To mention a few instances, the following 
questions have been considered :—the Grouping of Cen- 
tres, the Functions of the Class, Local Finance, and the 
Supply of Books. We have succeeded in enlisting outside 
help in our debates, notable instances being the kindness 
with which Lecturers came forward to give us their views 
on the Class, and Public Librarians te contribute their sug- 
gestions as to the part Public Libraries might take in 
helping to supply Centres with books. And we have also 
been fortunate in having addresses and papers from such 
pioneers in University Extension work as Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Sadler, Dr. Kimmins, and Sir Alfred Milner. That 
these debates have not been barren of practical result is 
shewn by the fact that a scheme for the grouping of 
Centres was drawn up, which is already working well in 
some groups, and may gradually be adopted by others. 
Our hopes are also large that, as an outcome of our last 
debate on the supply of books, the Council may see its 
way to establish a system of Travelling Libraries, 
which would, if feasible, be undoubtedly a great boon to 
Centres. We also hope we may be able to secure fuller 
and more direct representation on the Council. It appears 
to me that our social gatherings, in the pleasant gardens 
of our friends and elsewhere, are not our least useful form 
of work, and that with increased effort they might be made 
still more fruitful. Workers in London, even when, as in 
this case, their interests are identical, are apt to know 
nothing of each other, and the friendliness of intercourse 
and comparison of circumstances often widely differing 
cannot but be as useful as it is undoubtedly pleasant. In 
practical matters, moreover, small details of organisation 
—too small possibly to come out in debate—can be dis- 


cussed, and each one’s scope of action may be enlarged 
and varied by his or her neighbours’ experiences. Then, 
too, there are the Secretaries whose vigour is a marvel to 
their weaker brethren, whose performances stimulate and 
encourage, and possibly make some of us learn the grace 
of humility in a most salutary manner ; from them, either 
in debate or in social intercourse, very much may be 
learnt, and a new light thrown on the way in which diffi- 
culties may be faced. 

We cannot but feel that, though twenty-five Centres 
have joined the Association, its usefulness as well as its 
influence would be largely increased by the accession of 
more—of all. The question thus arises—Is it not the 
duty as well as the privilege of every Centre working 
under the London Society to join? I shall not, of course, 
be regarded as an unprejudiced witness, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that it decidedly is a duty. Un- 
questionably all the Centres are gaining their educational 
advantages by belonging to a large organisation, and 
have therefore no right to regard themselves as units and 
hold aloof from their fellows, coldly indifferent to their 
success or failure. The Movement rises or falls as a 
whole, and I think the more generous of the successful 
Centres will hardly stop to consider what they, themselves, 
are likely to gain by joining. They have received in bounti- 
ful measure from the central organisation, and they will 
surely gladly give the benefit of their experience to help 
on their struggling fellows. It cannot, however, be for 
a moment admitted that the strongest of Centres will not 
gain by association—none are likely to be so good as to 
be incapable of improvement; and assuredly the virtue of 
public spirit is one which benefits its possessor. In this 
connection it may be well for us to remember that, the 
difficulties of Centres varying as they do from a variety 
of local causes, great caution 1s needed in estimating the 
degree of success attained. Methods of organisation 
which have been successful in one Centre might possibly, 
when applied to another, prove totally inadequate. 

In conclusion I should like to point out that there is one 
specific way in which the work of the Association might 
be made more useful. The Committee seldom receive 
suggestions of subjects for debate. Surely energetic 
Secretaries must in the course of their work hit on weak 
points ; if they would at once make a note of them for the 
benefit of the Committee, the debates of the Association 
might be increasingly fruitful. And may it be suggested 
that not merely the larger questions should be considered 
suitable on these occasions? Manya small point of detail 
on which papers could not be read might be most use- 
fully sifted at our meetings, or it might be possible to 
have one meeting expressly for the consideration of small 
difficulties and grievances. I can at least assure members 
that all suggestions for the expansion or greater utility 
of our work will be cordially welcomed and most care- 
fully considered by the Committee. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to me at 36, Campden Hill 
Gardens, W. 


“TE DUCE ET AUSPICE TE.” 
(WRITTEN IN A LECTURE-ROOM.) 


eed 


Faint from the flaming of his palace-dome, 
The Trojan forward set his wandering, 
Hopeful, for ever in his heart would spring 

The splendid image of his promised home. 

For him above the pitiless wastes of foam, 
Beyond the riot of wild winds buffeting, 
Clear shone his Mother in her star, to bring 

Her darling to the fatal hills of Rome. 


Thee in the steadfast skies above us spread, 
Made bright with beacons to our exiled eyes, 
The favour of kind Heaven hath set to be 
A courage and a conscience unto me, 
Orphaned, and worn, and else uncomforted, 
To lead me to the lasting mysteries. 
C. R. M. 
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REPORT OF THE VICTORIA COMMITTEE 
FOR 1895-96. 


E extract the following paragraphs from the 
Report of the Victoria University Extension 


Committee for 1895-96 :— 

““The total number of courses (including twenty pioneer 
courses) given during the Session has been 102, and shews an 
increase of 17'2 % on the number given during the preceding 
Session. The total number of lectures given was 925. The 
attendance at ordinary courses has been over 5,400; at pioneer 
courses just under 2,400. The average attendance at ordinary 
non-technical courses has been 103; the average attendance at 
courses in agriculture given with the aid of grants from the 
County Councils of the three Ridings of Yorkshire has been 
42. It must be remembered that the latter courses are mostly 
given in small Centres where a large attendance is impossible, 
but where the lecturers exert an important direct influence on 
the culture of the soil and pasturage in the district, and are 
gradually impressing on agriculturists generally the need for 
further training of the coming generation of farmers. 687 students 
have been examined, of whom 142 (or 20°67 %) have obtained 
distinction, 471 (or 68°56 %) have obtained a pass, and 74 (or 
10°77 %) have failed. [It is to be remembered that only those 
are admitted to the examination who have done the class-work 
satisfactorily.] Of these 687 students, 665 had been in attendance 
at ‘long’ or certificate courses.” 

In connection with pupil-teachers’ courses given at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Oldham, 376 certifi- 
cates were awarded. At the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion held in December, 1895, 179 candidates presented 
Victoria certificates, and of these 128 (or 71°4%) obtained 
a first class, 40 (or 22°4 %) a second class, 11 (or 6'2 %) a 
third class, while none failed. The percentage of candi- 
dates obtaining a first class on the whole number of candi- 
dates was only 16°5._ The Report also refers to the nego- 
tiations of the four University Extension Authorities with 
the Education Department on the subject of the new 
regulations affecting these courses. 

**Special regulations have been drawn up for practical ex- 
aminations in Horticulture, held at the conclusion of ‘long’ 
practical courses (generally given in students’ gardens), in which 
the scientific culture and treatment of healthy and diseased 
plants (including ‘fruit-trees) are dealt with. Certificates are not 
given on the result of these examinations in Practical Horticul- 
ture alone, but successful candidates, who already hold certificates 
in Theoretical Horticulture, are allowed to exchange them for 
single certificates in the two subjects. 

“*The courses entitled last year ‘Courses in Veterinary Science’ 
are now entitled ‘ Courses on the Hygiene of Farm Animals.’ 

‘* A Scholarship of £5, offered by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association for the Extension of University Teaching to Uni- 
versity Extension students in the two counties, and tenable at 
the recent Cambridge Summer Meeting, was awarded to Charles 
Frederic Lumby, a student at the Liverpool Pupil-Teachers’ 
Centre, for an essay on a literary subject. It is much to be 
hoped that in future other scholarships of this kind should be 
offered for competition among Victoria students.” 


THE ‘‘ConviTo.”—Mr. Wicksteed is during this Term con- 
ducting a class for reading Dante’s Convto, Book III., in the 
original. The class meets on Mondays at 3, at 53, Bedford 
Square, W.C. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Wicksteed 
at that address. 

THe Pupit TEACHER SystEM.—The Lord President has 
appointed a Committee, with the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., H.M. 
Senior Chief Inspector of Schools, as Chairman, to inquire into 
the working of the Pupil Teacher System. We are glad to see 
that Mr. G, Noel Richardson, of the Oxford Day Training Col- 
lege, whose name is well known to all connected with University 
Extension, is one of the ten Members. The Committee has 
already begun its meetings. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, READING.—We note 
with pleasure that Lord Wantage, Mr. Richard Benyon, and 
Mr. Herbert Sutton have each given £1,000 to the building fund 
of the University Extension College, Reading. Mr. G. Palmer, 
Mr. C. W. Palmer, Mr. W. Palmer, and Mr. A. Palmer have 
each contributed £500 for the same object, and the Drapers’ 
Company have promised £1,000 on condition that a sum of 
£12,000 is raised without delay. The Hampshire County Coun- 
cil has voted £1,000 out of its accumulated surplus for the 
foundation of exhibitions in connection with the College. 


STUDENTS. 


By E. L. S. HorsBurGH, B.A. 


[An Address delivered on December 14, 1896, to the Bourne- 
mouth Students’ Association. ] 


ESTEEM it an honour to have been invited to ad- 
dress you to-day, and I have a sense of very hearty 
satisfaction in being present among you. For when 

I look at this large and, I may say, brilliant assemblage, 
my thoughts irresistibly revert to former gatherings of 
students and their friends in Bournemouth which I have 
been privileged in past times to attend—gatherings which 
served a useful purpose, no doubt, though it was hard 
exactly to see it at the time, in exhibiting the poverty of 
the land, in accentuating the need of educational effort 
in this town. To-day the conditions are so changed that 
we almost seem to be reaping the fruits of our labours. 
We are met to-day for the purpose of reviewing the 
past, of taking stock of our present position, and of seeking 
encouragement and stimulus for the future. Looking back 
on the past twelve months there is one loss which we have 
to deplore—the disappearance of the Bournemouth Stu- 
dents’ Association Gazette, which for so long a period held 
a unique position in Extension journalism. I always 
considered it a most effective instrument for keeping the 
students together and for imparting to them a sense of 
corporate life, of esprit de corps; and I deeply mourn its 
loss. Yet, though dead in a sense, the Gazefée still 
speaketh, finding voice in the presence of you all in such 
numbers to day. For your little paper was, perhaps, 
more valuable for what it symbolised than for what it 
was. It was an evidence ofzeal, effort, and determination, 
the effects of which are becoming daily more apparent. 
If in the past year we have had to drop a tear for the 
departed, we have also to hail—and I do so for my 
part with the utmost enthusiasm—the advent of an in- 
stitution full of happy auguries for the future. The 
Students’ Association Library is an admirable substitute 
for the Students’ Association Gazette, and I can imagine 
few adjuncts to University Extension work more valuable 
than your Library. I will not further refer to it now, for 
I have done so at length in the January number of our 
official Journal, except to say that I noticed with much 
interest in the Librarian’s Report that a part of the funds 
for furnishing the Library were provided by a Sale of 
Work. This seems to me to emphasise a principle which I 
have always found in operation at Bournemouth. In 
admirable fashion you bring everything to bear upon the 
common cause. If you supplement your funds from 
a Sale of Work, why should you not extend the principle 
still further and bring to the Extension exchequer the 
proceeds of a local cricket match, or athletic meeting, 
or bicycle gymkhana? Let us aim at destroying 
that impression, which I find very prevalent, that 
there is a necessary separation between educational pur- 
suits and the affairs of every-day life. On the contrary, 
each should supplement and strengthen the other, and I 
go so far as to say that proficiency in all healthy exercises 
and recreations should argue—and often does argue—a 
similar proficiency in the exercises of the mind. 
Now-a-days it seems as if to be ignorant isa cachet or 
distinction—a certain disgrace attaches to any intellectual 
predilections. As a friend of mine put it the other day, 
“T am forced to travel first-class occasionally in order 
to keep in touch with the non-reading classes.” What is 
the reason of this grotesque inversion of things? It 1s 
because intellectual pursuits are often thought to be 
antagonistic to physical qualities—to sport, to amusement, 
to genial frivolity. To many the student conveys an 
idea of some pale, frowsy, ill-favoured thing, out of touch 
with human activities, one who would be much better if 
he gave to the consumption of bicycle oil the time which 
he devotes to the midnight oil; if, instead of writing 
papers, he studied the sporting journals. 
Students themselves are, perhaps, not wholly blameless 
in this matter. That excellent adage, so dear to students, 
about plain living and high thinking may be carried too 
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far. Not that I would interfere with either, but let us 
show that plain living and high thinking are consistent 
with having a good time all round. 

I protest then most strongly against the notions which 
are current that studentship is inconsistent with the spirit 
of sportsmanship and genial frivolity, and the best retort 
on those who think this is to be proficient all round. I 
should much like to see arising out of our Students’ Asso- 
ciation not only libraries, but teams for cricket, tennis, or 
golf, while bicycles, of course, will be very directly pressed 
into the service of University Extension, in that they will 
enable those living at a distance to attend our lectures and 
classes. 

So, too, in regard to domestic affairs. The old notion 
of the true sphere for a woman was, I believe, that she 
should stop at home and mindthe baby. It is an exploded 
notion now, but some fragments of it remain, and they 
find expression in the assertion which is sometimes made 
that studentship is fatal to the due fulfilment of domestic 
duties. Here, again, the best retort that can be made is 
to be proficient. I would urge upon our women students 
that in all the duties specially pertinent to women they 
should be among the first. In their management of a 
household, in their training of their children, in the 
science of cookery, and the art of needlework, let the 
University Extension students be satisfied to be second 
to none. 

At this point I am sometimes met with the argument 
which I will call the “ want of time” argument. It is true 
that the time is only too short in which to do all that we 
desire to do, but still want of time very often means want 
of study in the economy of time. If you will pardon a 
personal illustration, 1 may draw a moral from my own 
case. I so sincerely sympathise with people who have no 
time —their argument is one I have so often used myself— 
that it is as a fellow-sinner that I speak to you from the 
experience of a sinner. But the period when I have no 
time is the summer, when I have practically nothing to do. 
In the winter months, when I am fully occupied from 
twelve to sometimes sixteen hours a day, I manage 
somehow to find time for everything, even for those 
additional calls upon me which are most frequent 
during that season. The fact is that want of time 
is essentially the excuse of idle people. Those who 
are really busy manage to make time for all that 
is required of them. But, it is urged, “I have so many 
calis upon me.” I would say, Neglect none of them, but 
look upon the time spent in self-culture and self-discipline 
as the finest means to the end you have in view, namely, 
to carry out effectively those multifarious duties which 
make demands upon you. The training of the mind is 
the best and. most essential preparation for carrying out 
duties of any kind, and herein lies the value of student- 
ship. Its value does not consist in the acquisition of facts. 
It consists in the training and cultivation of the mind, 
which follow from any systematic course of study and 
self-discipline. 

Now-a-days, in almost any gathering of people, many 
are to be found engaged in philanthropic, social, or 
religious work. Wherever I go, everywhere I find men 
and women alive to the responsibilities of life and actively 
engaged in fulfilling them. Many are teachers—active in 
Bible Classes, or in Girls’ Friendly Societies, or in 
Christian Social Unions, or on Boards of Guardians. To 
all who are thus honourably and usefully employed I would 
say, Be students. Just because you are engaged in 
work for others, be careful to do some work for yourselves. 
Just because you are always giving out, be careful to be 
constantly taking in. Taking in is the essential pre- 
liminary to giving out. The fountains must soon run dry 
if they are not frequently replenished by grateful showers. 
I submit that the very excuses which are often made 
constitute in themselves the very reasons why those who 
make them should become students. 

And let me finally remind you that studentship, in a 
University Extension sense, implies a few hours every 
week or fortnight lived to one’s self and for one’s self—a 
few hours of concentration, The steadying influence of 
such concentration can be scarcely over-valued as a 
source of additional effectiveness to all that we do, and as 
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the groundwork of character. It is not selfish, it is truly 
altruistic, to cherish and enjoy the hours which in our 
scheme of life we have allotted to ourselves. I would 
urge you to regard those hours which you withdraw from 
the busy rush of affairs as hours which will render you 
better fitted to conduct those affairs, hours which will add 
zest to your recreations, value to your miscellaneous 
labours, efficiency to your daily duties ; hours which will 
sweeten the routine of life; which will not, if you use 
them well, ever deceive your expectations, but which, for 
every purpose of life, will make you better—better sons, 
brothers, and husbands, better daughters, sisters, and 
wives. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


—— 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given is indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to recetve Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bedford (O).—A review of our work last autumn affords 
reason for satisfaction as regards the great interest shown by those 
attending Mr. Horsburgh’s lectures on Zhe Renaissance tn Italy 
and England. The class held before each lecture was well 
attended, and the number of paper-writers increased during the 
half-course to nearly thirty. It is, however, a matter of regret 
that the general audience is not larger, and the Committee are at 
present anxious to make the course more widely known to the 
ever-changing population of this town, in order to secure more 
subscribers for the six lectures to be given this spring. With this 
object in view, Mr. Horsburgh most kindly gave an exhibition 
of lime-light slides at the High School on Monday evening, 
January 18. The slides were chosen to illustrate the current 
course by means of views of Florence, portraits of Savonarola, 
and some by Holbein of the early Tudor Sovereigns and the 
“* Oxford Reformers,” and of their contemporaries on the Conti- 
nent from foreign originals, including a rare portrait of Tetzel. 
In spite of unfavourable weather, nearly 200 persons were 
present on this occasion, and the Mayor kindly presided. The 
question of finance is again our chief difficulty, as the system of 
twelve lectures (given between October and April) always causes 
some anxiety as to funds to meet the expenses of the last six lec- 
tures, and we have not yet solved this serious problem to our own 
satisfaction. 


Bournemouth (O).—The Committee of this Centre make up 
their accounts and present their Balance-sheet and Report in 
December ; it is therefore at that time of the year especially that 
they review their work and consider their successes and failures. 
The result of this consideration of affairs for 1896 appears in 
the Report placed before the subscribers at their Annual Meeting 
on December 28, and may be briefly summed up in a few words. 
Educationally—that is to say, in tone and spirit and in the 
numbers attending the lectures—success is plainly evident. 
Financially there appears to be a failure, as there is again a 
deficit ; but the local organisers are more than hopeful, not only 
that the failure is temporary, but that it is more apparent than 
real. Since the autumn of 1894 the Centre has passed through 
a development which may almost be described as revolutionary. 
Up to that date it had grown and developed steadily, but almost 
entirely on lines of an afternoon ‘‘sealskin” type. Since that 
date it has become a popular Centre, drawing large audiences of a 
representative kind. The average attendance per fortnight for 
1896, counting afternoon and evening courses together, has been 
415. To attain this position it has been necessary greatly to 
increase the outlay for advertising, printing, &c., and to reduce 
the charge for admission to the evening courses toa very low figure. 
The popular character and low prices of the evening courses, 
which do not pay for themselves, have undoubtedly affected 
the attendance at those held in the afternoon, which at one 
time more than paid their way. This resulted in the first year 
of the new methods (1895) in expenses amounting to £189 7s. 8d. 
—an excess of £35 8s. 4d. over receipts. In 1896 the new 
methods have been continued with still better results in the way 
of audiences, while the expenses have been reduced to 
4173 13s. 4d., and the deficit is only £19 os, 3d. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the Centre is once more settling down, in 
its new lines, to a healthy condition, and the Committee hope 
that, with some re-adjustment of the terms to annual sub- 
scribers, and a slight increase in the price of evening course 
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tickets, the end of 1897 will find them with receipts balancing, 
if not more than more than balancing, expenses. The Students’ 
Association has prospered exceedingly, and done excellent work 
throughout the year. The principal events in its history have 
been, first, the great loss, by removal from Bournemouth, of its 
most kind and helpful Chairman, Mr. Leveson Scarth, and its 
enthusiastic and energetic Hon. Secretary, Miss H. Boyne ; and 
secondly, the establishment of the Students’ Association Library. 
Miss Punch and Miss Pickford have been elected to fill the 
offices of Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. The 
Library has been found a most valuable and attractive institution, 
and it has been much appreciated and used. The Association 
now numbers about 60 members. A most successful Conver- 
sazione was held on December 14, when some 200 members 
and friends were present. The programme included tea and 
talk, a reading from Shakespeare’s Henry V///, and the admir- 
able address to the students by Mr. Horsburgh, which will be 
found in another part of this /owrna/, and which has also been 
printed as a small pamphlet, price 3d., by the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, together with a circular which they issued last autumn 
and found very useful, and their programme of meetings for the 
Lent Term. 


Hastings (C).—As the result of a successful afternoon course 
by Mr. Seaman, the Committee find themselves with a good 
balance in hand, and some members have been anxious to attempt 
an evening course for the purpose of interesting those whose 
occupations prevent them attending in the afternoon. A meet- 
ing of the Committee was held on January 13, at which Dr. 
Roberts was present to represent the Cambridge Syndicate. He 
pointed out the danger which besets higher education in the 
country at the present time owing to the large amount of public 
funds applied to the encouragement of purely technical and 
scientific teaching, to the neglect of literary, historical, and 
economie studies. He further urged the Committee to en- 
deavour to establish evening courses if possible, in co-operation 
with the Technical and Science and Art Committee. He also 
suggested that it might be found possible eventually to develope 
at Hastings an institution of the type of the Exeter and Colchester 
Technical and University Extension Colleges. The Committee 
decided unanimously to arrange in the coming Term a short 
course of six lectures as an experiment. 


Hull (C).—As the financial condition of this Centre rendered 
it impossible to arrange for a full course in the Lent Term in 
sequence with the Michaelmas course on Shakespeare, the Com- 
mittee have decided to adopt the ‘‘ Alternative Scheme,” so as 
to enable the students to qualify for Sessional Certificates, and 
Mr. Bentinck Smith, our lecturer of the Michaelmas Term, is to 
continue the subject in a short course of six fortnightly lectures. 
The students desiring Sessional Certificates will, in addition to 
attending these lectures, meet in the alternate weeks to work at 
the set books for the paper in the Higher Local Examination 
which they will take in June. The set books for this year are 
Shakespeare’s Zempest, parts of the Spectator, Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, and Gray’s Poems. Special prominence will be given 
in the short course to the Zewzpfest, and Mr. Bentinck Smith will 
in his classes work with the students through the other set books, 
and direct them in the work of the Students’ Association, which 
will meet in the alternate weeks for that special study. 


Sidcup (L).—During the Michaelmas Term we have enjoyed 
a most interesting course on Physzcal Astronomy, by Mr. 
Womack. The subject being one which attracted the work- 
ing classes, our numbers considerably increased, and, in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather and the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, the attendance was well maintained to the end, and the 
interest of the students deepened week by week as the course 
went on. We feel greatly indebted to the lecturer for the vast 
trouble he took in the preparation of special slides (most beauti- 
fully shown), and for the admirably clear exposition of all diffi- 
culties. We think our Centre very fortunate in having had for 
its first two lecturers Mr. Rose and Mr. Womack. 


Whitby (C).—The Gilchrist Lectures which were delivered 
in the Michaelmas Term draw magnificent audiences of over one 
thousand people, and gave a great stimulus to higher education 
in the town. It was at first intended to follow up these lectures 
with a short Pioneer course in the Lent Term for the same 
class of audience. It has always been the custom, however, to 
arrange a full University Extension course in the afternoon 
during the Lent Term, and, negotiations having pa-sed between 
the Gilchrist Lectures Committee and the University Extension 
Committee, it was decided to postpone the Pioneer course till 
next Michaelmas Term, and to arrange for this Term an after- 
noon course by Mr. Bernard Pares on Vafoleon. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


———— 


Public Finance. By C. F. Basrasie, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 12s. 6d. net. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

This work, when first issued in 1892, was a marked and 
valuable addition to the literature of economic and political sci- 
ence. It is now astandard work in this country on the subjects 
of taxation, national debt, and public expenditure. There was 
much need for such a treatise, and that a second edition is re- 
quired in four years is proof of the growing public interest in 
these studies and also of the value of this particular work. 

In his specialisation upon the analysis of the principles of 
foreign trade and finance Professor Bastable has made a reputa- 
tion, and has produced books of permanent interest. One dil- 
ficulty at the outset of this task is the vast extent of ground to be 
covered by any author who would treat the subject in a manner 
at all adequate to its importance. This, if carried out, neces- 
sarily implies a large book, and this second edition of 708 pages 
shews the tendency for expansion much beyond the limits of text- 
book treatment which seems to have been the author’s aim. This 
branch of Economics has been very imperfectly handled since 
Adam Smith ; most writers are content with laying down princi- 
ples and sketching systems ; if we omit Ricardo and McCulloch, 
no historic and detailed analysis of existing systems on this scale 
has been made in Great Britain. No doubt the emphasis laid upon 
the conditions of production, distribution, and the machinery of 
exchange as the subject-matter of Economics, together with the 
general feeling against government interference which prevailed 
down to recent times, caused less attention to be paid to this 
division of the science in England. The subject belongs even 
more to political than economic science; it is one of the strongest 
examples of the link between the art and science of Economics. 
Much has been written on the Continent and in the United 
States on these subjects. As Professor Bastable points out, the 
smaller degree of attention paid to public finance in England than 
on the Continent may be due to the superiority of English 
methods, which made the necessity for the examination less 
urgent. ; ; J Wes» 

Although this is a second edition, it may be permitted to indi- 
cate the nature of the contents for the benefit of students to whom 
the subject is not familiar. The treatise is very comprehensive 
in its aim and systematic in its treatment. It surveys the field of 
finance from the theoretical point of view, it gives a full account 
of foreign systems of taxation, and examines the opinions of 
foreign writers. It fs a great merit of the book that it is analytic 
and explanatory. It is written in a very impartial and judicial 
spirit, the writer has no special doctrines to promulgate, and the 
educational value to the student is thus the greater. Different 
views and practices are stated and examined, and there is an 
attempt at fairly estimating circumstances, balancing different 
doctrines, and reviewing the working of debated systems, ¢.g., 
the expediency of taxation for carrying on industries by the State 
is illustrated from the various duties already undertaken by the 
State, including the vexed question of railways. The account given 
of the working of the taxes in different countries is particularly 
valuable in throwing light upon modifying conditions, and in 
tracing their varying incidence and influence on the industrial 
life. The survey of foreign financial systems, while it is in- 
forming, will also comfort the English tax-payer, though it may 
suggest to him points of improvement in his own insular system. 

The method of the work is orderly. First the scope of finance 
is discussed, and its relation to economic history ; then a history 
is given of financial theory in modern advanced nations ; and 
this is followed by an account of the national expenditure which 
calls for taxation to provide a revenue. The detailed methods 
of obtaining revenue are then passed in review, illustrated, and 
examined. An instructive section of the work is the discussion 
of the modern tendency to State indebtedness and the various 
forms of raising loans. Public credit, imperial and local, and 
the methods which are adopted for the reduction of public debts, 
are explained and criticised, and there is an attempt to estimate 
the utility of the loaning system as it has been practised. This 
chapter should have a particular interest in its application to 
local borrowing, for it is a curious feature of modern times that, 
while great efforts are being made to reduce the national debt, 
local debts are increased with a light heart. Sharp scrutiny of 
the system is necessary, and the proof of its serviceableness can 
alone justify such a rapid growth of this form of national 
indebtedness. 

One conclusion is borne home to the reader—that public ex- 
penditure grows apace and shews no sign of diminution. The 
need for national defence, the constantly growing demands that 
the State should extend its operations, and some degree of dis- 
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regard for the cost and incidence of such expenditure, are the 
chief causes assigned for this increase. The subject calls for 
thoughtful consideration, and it is to be hoped that the influence 
of books like the present will be towards a more serious study 
and clear grasp of the important questions connected with the 
expenditure and revenue of the nation. 

This second edition seeks to bring the book up to date by ad- 
ditional discussions on the Death Duties, progressive taxes, and 
other changes made by the legislature in taxation. The statistics 
are revised with the latest facts, and a chapter is introduced on 
the well worn ‘‘ maxims of taxation.” The author has profited 
by suggestions from various sources, and no doubt other criti- 
cisms may lead to yet further additions to the work. It is 
however undesirable to add much to its bulk, and some little 
condensation may be found possible. In such a subject we must 
not look for completeness—taxation has no absolute limit beyond 
endurance ; and the same remark would apply to the most ex- 
cellent treatise on the subject. } 


A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780— 
1895). By Grorce SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 

We have no great love for manuals or even ‘‘ histories ” of 
literature, but we frankly own that Professor Saintsbury’s tech- 
nical skill, combined with admirable tact and temper, has to a 
large extent dissipated the feelings of aversion with which we 
opened this volume. It is needless to say that there are few 
men better equipped for such a task than Mr. Saintsbury. 
Reading both wide and deep, critical judgment which if not un- 
erring is eminently sane, genuine sympathy for all that is lovely 
and pure and of good report in literature, fearlessness in the 
exposure of charlatanism, alike in production and in criticism— 
these are endowments which few possess in more eminent 
degree, 

The present volume is intended to be in direct continuation of 
Mr. Gosse’s Héstory of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660 
1780). Mr. Saintsbury starts with the last decade of the 
eighteenth century—Cowper, Crabbe, Blake, and Burns. He 


devotes an admirable chapter to the new poetry, and another . 


which seems to us less happy to the new fiction. It is a difficult 
task to compress intoa single chapter all that needs to be said of 
the poets—major and minor—before Tennyson. But we protest 
against ‘‘ the Lakers ”—a curt description which smacks of Un- 
dergraduate Oxford rather than of Professorial Edinburgh. In 
the all-important matter of proportion Mr. Saintsbury has, in the 
main, been happy; but there are some instances to the contrary, 
of which the most glaring perhaps is the treatment accorded to 
Arthur Young, Dr. John Moore, and Tom Paine respectively. 
Two pages are devoted to the writings of Moore, the same 
amount to Tom Paine, while Arthur Young, who is a classic, is 
dismissed in a curt paragraph for the insertion of which an 
apology is made. As to Tom Paine, we heartily agree with Mr. 
Saintsbury that ‘‘the attempts which have recently been made 
to whitewash him are a mere mistake of reaction, or paradox, or 
pure stupidity ” ; but it is difficult to understand, much more to 
justify, the relative prominence accorded to Arthur Young and 
Dr. John Moore. 

But these are small blemishes in a work of solid merit. The 
chapters on Periodicals and on Later Journalism are, as we should 
expect, among the best ; nor can we quarrel with Mr. Saints- 
bury’s pious appreciation of the merits of the Saturday Review 
(O.S.). The chapter on the historians of the century seems to 
us marked by rare discrimination and judgment, the critical esti- 
mate of the more ‘‘popular” workers in this department, 
Macaulay and Froude, being, to our thinking, especially just and 
true. Detailed criticism, however, of a work like this is im- 
possible, and we can only in general terms commend to our 
readers Professor Saintsbury’s work as admirable of its kind, 
though it is a kind for which we have small liking. M. 


The Tailoring Trade. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
F, W. GALTON. With a preface by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 
5s. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)« 

The series of ‘* Studies in Economics and Political Science,” 
published for the London School of Economics, has made an 
excellent start in the volumes of Mr. Cannan and Mr. Galton. 
Mr. Galton has made a thoroughly painstaking and successful 
research into a dark corner of industrial history, and the account 
he gives, supported by documentary illustrations, of the career 
of the trade union of journeymen tailors is of genuine interest and 
importance. His Introduction is practically a history of the 
tailoring trade, from the standpoint of labour, during the 
eighteenth and earlier nineteenth century, and will be a remark- 
able revelation of working-class organisation to many who are in 
the habit of regarding Trade Unionism as a distinctively nine- 


teenth century product. Ilis treatment of the ‘‘ House of Call” 
system, and his history of the futile endeavours of legislation to 
enforce legal rates of wages in the face of changing conditions of 
the labour market, are points of special interest in the book. Mr. 
Galton shows great judgment in the choice and marshalling of 
his facts, and no small literary skill, of an unobtrusive kind, in 
setting them forth. Mr. Harris will be deserving of congratula- 
tion if he can keep the series, of which he is editor, up to the 
standard of these first two volumes. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ee 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 
Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 
requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be z/so facfo disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 

I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owrvna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford: or Victoria ‘* Printed List’’) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Unversity 
Lxtension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked ‘* Prize 
Competition ” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation IT. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
—thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


The Prize in connection with the Competition announced 
in December has been awarded to JOSEPHINE KEILY 
(Gresham College), 29, Theberton Street, Islington, N. 
We regret that pressure on our space forbids us to print 
the lecture. 

This month students are invited to send in an essay on 
“The Relations between the Roots of Plants and the 
Soil in which they Grow.” No essay must exceed in 
length 2000 words. 


PREPARATORY READING FOR THE SUMMER MEETING.— 
It is on the face of it obvious that the list of works suggested in 
our last issue under the above heading does not profess to be in 
any sense an exhaustive bibliography. But the compiler regrets 
to have omitted Mr. J. H. Rose’s volume, Zhe Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789—1815, in the ‘*Cambridge His- 
torical Series” (University Press, 4s. 6d.), which covers the 
earlier half of the selected period ; the same writer’s Century 
of Continental Fitstory, 1r780—zS80 (Stanford, 3s. 6d.) ; 
and Mr. Morse Stephens’ Revolutionary Europe (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co., 6s.). 

STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT ToyNBEE HaALt.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 


l. 
Lent Term, 1897. 


OXFORD. 


courses of 12 lectures only.| 


No. of | Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. ens coum 
in Course. begins. 
Reading, University Ex- 

tension College (evening) 6 Mediaeval England Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 

* *; (afl., weekly)| 24 Making of the American People... W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....| F. Jan. 15 | May 7 

Ps - (aft., weekly) 12 Masters of English Prose.. .| W. M. CHILps, M.A., and} Th. Feb. 4 | May 20 

W. G. DE BuRGH, M.A. 

5, (evng., week) 12 England under the Stuarts W. M. Cuiups, M.A. _...| F. Jan. 15 May 7 

Banbury (evening) ... ‘ 6 Age of Elizabeth . Rev. W. H. SHAw, M.A. | T. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Making of England 3 ry ...| T. Jan. 19 -| Mar. 30 

Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 History of Florence a ‘ wr| Lh. Jane 20s Apress 

Knowle (afternoon) . 6 History of Venice 5 oO ol Mie) Jan. 25a pias 

Leamington (evening) 6 The Reformation to the Revolution 3 ey ...| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Lincoln (afternoon) . 6 Social Reformers ... 2) a5 ...| T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Lincoln (evening) 6 History of Venice ... + Ap .| M. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) 6 Making of England of ...| W. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 

+Bath (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... J. A. R. Marriott1, M.A.) Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 

+Bath (evening) ; 12 Age of Elizabeth ... ui; Ar} Me Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Worcester (afternoon) 6 Great English Statesmen ... “A A Te Pebr2 i Aprrr 
Worcester (evening) 6 Age of Napoleon ... ns = Ts Febi.2' ¥| Apracs 

Brighton (St. Michael’s Hall) 

(morning) .. 4 6 Shakespeare, etc. ... F. S. Boas, M.A .| M. Feb. Apr. 
Eastbourne (aft., weekly) . 12 Browning ... “5 .| M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 12 
+Maidstone (afternoon) 12 Tennyson 5 } T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Maidstone (evening) I2 Tennyson ve * T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Southampton (evening) 12 Elizabethan Literature oe) eS ap F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
Newport (Mon.) (evening) ... 6 Shakespeare .| Rev.J.G. BAILEY, M.A.LL.D.| Th. Feb 4 | Apr. 15 
+West Brighton fattemnege) 12 Elizabethan Writers : 45 50 F. Jan.29 | Apr. 9 
+Bedford (evening) . 12 Renaissance in Italy and England E. L. S. HorsBuRGH, B.A.| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
+tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Reformation Epoch ; “a 55 5 4.| Leejane 26° 9h Apemo 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Shakespeare’s Historical Plays < oS x | Mo Jan. 250 eApraes 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Industrial and Economic Ques- sf ‘3 .| W. Jan, 20 | Mar. 31 

tions since 1789 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 French Revolution * re ...| Lh. Jan.28 47 Aprad 
+Cheltenham (evening) 12 Stuart Period ; 255 6 t.| W.. Jan. 277 )|eApreey, 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 Renaissance in Italy and England 3 5 ...|°"M.o Feb. r > |"Aprarz 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Spanish Armada to Puritan Emi- Bs 76 .| M. Feb. 1 Apraie 
Kidderminster (afternoon) 6 Making of England [gration a ee T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Kidderminster (evening) . 6 Expansion of England... : Pe a T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Newport, IW. (evening)... ‘ee 12 Literature of the 18th Century 3 5 72. Jan, 220 Aprere 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare Bek ao a 5 ~:| 92 Jan. 30 | -Apramre 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ... _ 56 i|' Th jane 21 | aprese 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Eighteenth Century hs .| Th. Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
Brighton (afternoon, weekly) 12 Dante, the Purgatory "|Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A.| W. Jan. 27 | Mar. 31 
+Dover (afternoon) 12 Dante : ae .| Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
+Lewes (evening) 12 The Electric Current 5 fete 8 FISON, D.Sc. .| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 2 
Ryde (evening) a 6 Forces of Nature . A x ...{ Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Sandown (afternoon) 6 Astronomy .. Fs . ..| F. Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
+Shanklin (evening)... I2 Magnets and Electro- Magnets A “ ...| F. Jan. ‘29 | Apr.'9 
Stroud (evening, weekly) ... 12 Astronomy .. ; ay 5 ...| W. Jan. 20 | Apr. 7 
+West Brighton (evening)...; 12 The Sun and Stars _ G -0t| Ch, Jan. 20a prees 
Gloucester (evening) -.| 6 History of ma Handicraft ...| C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. ..| M. Jan. 25 | April 5 
Abergavenny (evening) : 6 Architecture .| F. Bonn, M.A. ...| W. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7 
Hereford (evening) ... 6 Architecture Ra ir ...{ M. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Leominster (evening) 6 Architecture M sat i 7 iD, Jan. 26™)|)Apr.v6 
Wirksworth (evening) ... 6 French Revolution ...| W. M. Cuitps, M.A. ...| T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. swkly. ) ee) Expansion of England ...| W. G. DE Burcu, M.A....| M. Jan. 25 | Mar. 29 
Huddersfield (evening) : 6 English Colonies ... ...| A. W. FLux, M.A. ...| Th. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Architecture ...| A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 2 
Alderley Edge (afternoon)... 6 Florentine Art os|) Jee de PHYTHIAN ... .| W. Feb. 3. | Apr. 14 
tOxford (aftern pon 35 of 12 Tennyson and his Predecessors ...| E. DE SELINCOURT, B. A. |W. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7 
Chester (afternoon) . 6 Literature of the Age of Anne R. ASHE KinG, M.A. ...| T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chester (evening) 6 Workingmen Inventors and Dis- 

coverers =e Oss T. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Llandudno (evening) 6 Literature of the Age of Anne rs 5 M. Jan. 25 | Mar. 29 
Tavistock (afternoon) 6 Literature of the Age of Anne PF ey, woo] W. Jan, 27,1) Apry7. 
Thame (afternoon) 6 Literature of the Age of Anne - 3 ...| Th, Jan. 21 | Apr. 1 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 Literature of the Age of Anne 35 * .| Th. Jan. 28 | Apr. 8 
Weymouth (afternoon) 6 Literature of the Age of Anne E 5S F, Jan. 29 | Apr. 9 
GREEK CLASSES (weekly). 
Brighton (elementary) Se 10 Xen. Anad. I. ; Eur. Alc. (Scenes | Rev. E. Luce, M.A. .| W. Feb. 3} Apr.-7 

from) 
Brighton (intermediate) Io Plato Afol. Socr. ; Soph. Antig. ; 93 a | M. Feb. | Apr. 5 


Aristoph. Clozds 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


February, 1897.] 
No. of 
Centre. Lectures 
in Course. 
GREEK CLASSES (Co72.). 
Cheltenham clementary) ...| 12 
Oxford (elementary) 12 
Oxford (elementary) . I2 
Reading University Ex- 
tension Coll. (elementary) 12 
LATIN CLASS. 
Oxford (elementary) 12 


The 


University Extension Journal. 


Subject of Course. 


Xen. Anvad. I. ; Elementary Gram-| II. G. 
mar, Syntax, and Exercises ... 
Xen. Azad, I.; Elementary Gram-| 
mar, Syntax, and Exercises ...| 
Xen. Anad. I. tis ae 4 


Xen. Anad. I. 


Elementary Grammar, 
and Exercises ... 


Syntax, 
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crue | 

- ourse 
Lecturer. Couns) onan 

begins. 

Gipson, M.A. .| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 9 
” ” SF Jan. 23 Apr. fe) 
” ” .|S. Jan. 23. | Apr. 10 
” ” .| F. Jan. 22 | Apr. 9 
” ” . S. Jan. 23 Apr. 10 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


Summer Meeting, 1897,--The eighth Summer Meeting 


will be held at Oxford in August, 1897. 


open to University Extension and other students, and will as Vv. 


usual be divided into two parts. 


The main subjects of study will be as follows :— 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Epoch of Revolution, 1789 — 1848. [These courses will be 
ings, in sequence to those delivered at the Summer Meet- 
1891-95, but they will be so arranged as to be available 
for those who have not been present in previous years. ] 

Il. Zhe Science of the Period. 
Ill. Zhe Original Authorities for the History of the French 
(This class will be specially adapted for 


Revolution. 
advanced students. ] 


IVs 


The Meeting will be reference 


The English Language. 


to Child- Psychology. 


The History and Theory of Education ; with special 


[This class is instituted to meet 


the wishes of foreign students attending the Meeting. ] 


For Guide to 


obtained from J. 
Schools, Oxford. 


VI. Greek, Latin, Architecture, Economics. 


Preparatory Reading see the 


Extension Journal for January, 1897. 
The full Programme will be ready about Easter ; but particu- 
lars of arrangements concluded will be announced from time to 
time in the Journal, 
All information as to tickets, accommodation, &c., may be 
Esq., M.A., Examination 


A. R. Marriott, 


University 


I. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[A// lectures are at Weekly zntervals. 


twelve lectures. | 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. 
in Course. 
+University College, Not-| 24 The Puritan Revolution and the Restora- 
tingham tion (1603-1681) 
+Technical and Univ. Ex. ; 
fea Exeter (afternoon)} 24 Aspects of Animal Life 
Hi of (evening)| 24 Aspects of Animal Life 
H ” 5,  (afternoon)} 24 The Romantic Movement ... 
+ “y (evening) 24 The Romantic Movement ... 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 
Coll.,Colchest’r(afternoon) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere 
) (evening) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere 
Newcastle- -on-Tyne (even.)| 12 The English Citizen 
+Leicester (evening) 24 The Florentine Commonwealth 
Market Drayton (afternoon)} 12 The English in India 
Southport (evening) sia 12 The English in India 
+Sunderland (evening) ...) 24 The Wars of the Roses 
+Scarborough (evening) 24 Shakespeare .. 
+Derby (evening) 24 Shakespeare .. 
+Hull . ete 18 Shakespeare... 
Grantham (afternoon) 12 The World’s Great Explorers ss 
+Cambridge (evening) 24 The Governments of the English- speaking 
Peoples 
Ilfracombe ... 12 Aspects of Animal Life 
*King’s Lynn (morning) 12 Botany 
*Norwich seorning) ds 12 Botany 
+Darlington .. 18 The Puritan Revolution 
Whitby (afternoon) . 12 Rise of Napoleon 
+York (evening) ae 24 Rise of Napoleon 
Torquay (afternoon) 12 Astronomy 
Exmouth (afternoon) 12 Astronomy ... 
+Plymouth (afternoon) 24 The Age of Milton . 
+Plymouth ironing) 3 24 The Age of Milton.. ; 
+Portsmouth . 24 Evolution and Darwinism iste 


"lA. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. 
Sclerserek: 


Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses of at least 


Lecturer. 


Day. 


J. E. Symes, M.A. 


H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. 


Si ils H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 


9 > 


P. LAKE, M.A. 


H. g, MuNDAHL, B.A., LL.B, 
H. J. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A. 


> > 


| GC. s. TERRY, M.A. 


W. F. BENTINCK SMITH, B. Aa 


” ” 


H. i? OLDHAM, M.A. 
wali LAWRENCE, M.A.,LL. D.| 


H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. 


._.| T. B. Woop, M.A. 


| Miss K. PEASE 
B. ParEs, M.A. 


” 
MASTERMAN, B.A. 


E. A. PARKYN, M.A. 


val The 


W., Jan. 13 


.| W., Jan. 20 


W., Jan. 20 
Bs) ance 
Hej any 22 


.| M., Jan. 25 


Thy; Janv21 
F., Jan. 15 
S., Jan. 16 
M., Jan. 25 
.| M., Jan. 25 
Tu., Jan. 19 
Th., Jan. 21 
F., Jan. 29 
M., Jan. 25 
feces 19 


: | Tu., Jan, 19 


S., Jan. 16 
S., Jan. 16 
Feb. 4 
Th., Jan. 28 
M., Jan. 25 


.| Th., Jan. 28 


Tu., Jan. 26 
M., Jan. 25 
M., Jan. 25 


Ral ies "jan. 29 


* Courses in sequence delivered during four successive years. 
+ The figures in the second column include the lectures delivered in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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(2) PPONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 


[Courses of not more than six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates. | 


Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
Barrow che ae er ...| The Influence of the Sea on History ...| Hl. J. BoyD CARPENTER, M.A.] Tu., Jan. 19 
Lancaster ss" [eos (gees Bee A. J. GRANT, M.A., Rev. Dr.| Me» Jam 4 
Thornaby sine ca és Be Growth of the British Empire | nun Rev.Can. MOORE Tuy) aBes 
Carlisle : | | Epr, M.A.. HL. Cox, B.A,_.,| LBs Jam 7 
Kendal a tak Saal Bera 
Bexhill Underarrangements) sn 01] nen Th., Feb. 25 
Hastings ... Darwin and Evolution .| BE. A. PARKYN, M.A, .| Th., Feb. 25 
Huntingdon The Study of Poetry ..| D. M. Panton, B.A. .| Tu., Jan. 26 
Norwich ... The Study of Poetry - ap W., Jan. 20 
Diss The Study of Poetry o Ab Seaus 
Hunstanton as The Study of Poetry ig rf Fr., Jan. 29 
Bury St. Bamce .| The Study of Poetry % ~4 Th. , Jan. 21 
Sudbury ... The Study of Poetry i aA Fr., Jan. 22 
Barnstaple Under arrangement seis St 
Thirsk ; .| French Revolution ... ...| B. PARES, M.A. sa] Dt, PatleeO 
Saffron Walden The Liberation of So : J. H. Rose, MicAnsmn & ooo Migs [adie 
Bideford . ; Architecture .. _H. Ss. _Crawace, M. A., ...| 0H. Phebus 


Negotiations are in progress with other Centres. 
Note.--All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., can be obtained from the 


Becretety for Lectures, R. D. cig’ slob 


Dani Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Ill. LONDON. 


Lent Term, 1897. 
(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of twelve. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Lxcept where otherwise indicaled, the 
class follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thetr discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses will be sent on application to the SECRETARY, Unzi- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern History 

(Part II.) ; H.E. Malden, M.A. Friday,8. Jan.15. 55.* 

(2) The Geography of Europe, Asia,and Northern Africa 


(Part IL); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday,6. Jan. 18. 
GSae 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—.Se/ect Plays of Shakespeare ; J. Chur- 
ton Collins, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 21. 7s. 6d.—4s. 


Beckenham (Public Hall)—Shakespeare’s English Historical 
Plays; HH. E., Malden, M.A. Thursday, 8. Jan. 28. 
10s. —5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, 
S.E.)— The Body at Rest and at Work; H. de Havil- 
land, M.A. Monday, 8.15. Jan. 18. Is. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any éond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay the atfference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 


[N.B.—Zx the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 
lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday,7.30. Jan. 8. 
3s. 6d. —2s. 6d. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part II.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Jan. 12. 5s.—3s. 

Brixton (Raleigh College Hall)—ovels and Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century ; Professor W. H. Griffin, B.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Feb 2. 7s. 6d.—5s. ; 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Zhe Tragedies of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles (Part 1.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.15. Jan. 21. 15s. (three of a family, 30s. ; 
annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket for each course). 

(2) Soctal and Industrial England since 1750 ; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15 (class at 7.45). Jan 26. 
7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.; annual subscribers of 
21s. have a ticket for each course)—3s. gd. 


Bushey Heath (Caldecote Towers)— Wordsworth; P. H. 

Wicksteed, M.A. Friday, 7.15. Jan. 29. 21s.—12s. 6d. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Dante; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Jan. 26. 20s.—IOs, 

(2) Our Common Fossils; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 


Tuesday, 8. Jan. 26. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Chislehurst (Sitka)— Danze (Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Friday, 2.30. Jan. 22. 15s.—1Ios. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Jan. 7. 
3s. 6d.— 2s. 6d. 

(2) Select Playsof Shakespeare ; J.Churton Collins, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 26. 7s.—5s. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Theory of Earning and Spending 
(Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 7.45. 
Jan. 25. 15s. (annual subscribers of 21s. have a ticket 
for each course of the Session). 

Egham (Royal Holloway College)—7he English in India up 
to 1857 ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 3.40. 

an. 21. 12s. 6d.—7s. 6d. 

Eltham (Public Hall)—Zhe Sensation and Reproduction of 
Plants and Animals ; P. C. Mitchell, M.A. Monday, 
8.30 (class at 8). Feb. 1. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 
25s.)—5s. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—Some Leading Conceptions 
of Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy (Part I.); Bernard 
Bosanquet, LL.D. Friday, 8. Jan. 15. 2s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)—Zhe English in 
India up to 1857; H. if Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.15 (class at 7.45). Jan. 20. 6s.—3s. (annual mem- 
bership, 21s.—12s. 6d.—7s. 6d.) 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—7Zhe English in India 
up to 1857 ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Jan. 21. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (1) (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— 
Problems of Modern Asti onomy ; A. IL. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 3.30 (class at 3). Jan. 26, 2Is. (three of a 
family, 52s. 6d.)—10s, 6d. - 4 
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(2) (Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill)—lectricity and tts 
Modern Applications (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8.30 (class at 8). Jan. 26. 10s. 6d.—5s.— 
2s. 6d. 

Islington (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Ilolloway Road)— 
Steps of Geographical Achievement; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 12. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—7he Age oy Elizabeth ; 
C. E. Mallet, B.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 22. §s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, 64, High Street)—7he 
History of German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting ; 
G. P. Gaskell. Thursday, 8. Jan. 21. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College(Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)— he Planetary 


and Sidereal Universe ; F. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Wed- 
nesday, 8. Jan. 6. 2s. 6d.—Is. 
New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—Zeaders in Modern 


English Prose (Part I.); J. Churten Collins, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 27. 5s. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
Dante (Part II.); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. 
Jan. 19. 5s.—3S.—2s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—7Zenmnyson ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 3.30. Jan. 25. 
IIs. (subscribers of 21s. have two tickets; three of a 
family, 25s.). 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he Making of the European Nations, 
1830-1880 (12 lectures); J. H. Rose, M.A. Friday, 8. 
Jan. 22. Ios. (three of a household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Streatham (Girls’ High School, Wavertree Road, Streatham 
Hill)—C/lassical Architecture and its Renatssance ; P. L. 
Waterhouse, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Wednesday, 4.30. 
Jan. 13. 12s. 6d. (three of a family, 30s.)—6s. 6d. 

Tottenham (Bruce Grove Board School)—7he Literature of 
the Cavaliers and the Puritans; ¥. S. Boas, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 7.30. Jan. 21. 5s.—Is. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Hygiene ; W. P. Herringham, B.A., M.D. Monday, 8. 
Jan. 18. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles (Part I.) ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 25. 20s.—5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Europe after Waterloo; S. ®. Gardiner, LL.D. Wed- 
nesday, 8. Jan. 20. 20s.—-5s.—Is. 

(4) (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road, Pop- 
lar, E.)—T7he Exchange of Wealth; A. Milnes, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 20. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Afisseng 
Links in the Chain of Life(Part II.) ; P. C. Mitchell, 
M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 22. 20s.—5s.—Is. 

(6) (Town Hall, Limehouse, E.)—.Steps of Geographical 
Achievement; H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). Jan. 22. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—P/ant Life 
(Part II.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class 
at 7.45). Jan. 18. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) 
Leaders in Modern English Prose (Part I.); J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3.30. Jan. 26. 10s. 6d.—1os. 

(2) The Making and Sharing of Wealth ; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Jan. 23. 5s.—4s. 6d. 

West Ham — 

Canning Town (Public Hall)—-Zvectrictity and its Modern 
Applications (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Feb. 1. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Z7he Geology a the 
British Isles; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. 
Jan. 15. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Household Cheméstry (Part II.) ; 
Professor V.B. Lewes. Tuesday,8. Jan. 12. Free. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall)—Z7ke Expansion of England 
(Part II.) ; W.G.de Burgh,M.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 25. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools, Beresford Street)—7he 
Making and Sharing of Wealth; J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Wednesday,8. Jan. 27. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(3) (Town Hall)—Lvectricity and its Modern Applica- 
tions (Part II.); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Saturday, 8. 
Jan. 30. 3s. 6d.—1Is. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 


Bethnal Green (Oxford Hall, Victoria Park Square, E.)— 
The Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B 
Lewes. Monday, 8.30. Jan. 25. Free. 


Poplar (George Green Schools, East India Dock Road, E.)— 
Electric Power and Lighting ; A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. 
Thursday, 8. Feb. 11. Free. 

Shoreditch (Town Hall)—Zlectric Power and Lighting ; A. P. 
Laurie, M.A., D.Sc. Friday, 8.30. Jan. 29. Free. 

Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, S.E.)— 
Hlousehold Chemistry (Part II.); Professor V. B. Lewes. 
Thursday, 8.30. Jan. 28. Free. 

~ There will also be a course in the St. Pancras district on 

Friday evenings—7he Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water, by 

Professor V. B. Lewes. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 
The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Harrow (Mission House, West Street)— Geographical Discoveries 
of the 15th and 16th Centuries (5 lectures); W. G. de 
Burgh, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Feb. 2. 2s. 6d. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College (second year’s class), Brom- 
ley (first), Chelsea (second), Hampstead, Richmond (first, second, 
and third), and South Lambeth (second); and by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, M.A., at Marylebone (second). Full particulars may be 
had of the Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

The Prize for the Michaelmas Term has been awarded to 
FREDERICK H. SPENCER, of the Woolwich Centre. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


Sessional Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate isawarded 
for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined as 
follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates 
for a Sessional Certificate. 

N.B.— Zhe Sesstonal Certificate is not awarded unless the, 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session. 

The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses ; 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit. 
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IV. VICTORIA. 
Lent Term, 1897. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. ] 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over etther one or two Sessions, 
and coniprising not less than twenty-four lectures, 7s accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 

Manchester (1) (Owens College)— Vegetable Biology, or Plant 

Life, 10; Prof. Weiss. Saturdiy, 10.30. Jan. 16. 
* (2) (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre)—Znglish History, 1603 
—1760, 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, weekly, 4. Resumed 
Jan. II. 
Leeds (i) (Farnley)—Physzography, 10 ; 
Friday, weekly, 8. Jan. 15. 
“Oldham (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, School Board Offices)— 


P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. 


English History, 1r603—1760, 24; Prof. Tout. Monday, 
weekly, 7.30. Resumed Jan. II. 
*Salford (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Victor Street)—2vg/ish 


The Century of Revolution, 24; 
Thursday, 5. Resumed Jan. 14. 


History, 1603-1714 ; 
J. W. Graham, M.A. 


Warrington Training College (1)—Physiography, 12; 
Dr. J. L. Howard. Tuesday, weekly, 5. Feb. 2. 
(2) Zhe Stuarts, 12; Prof. Tout. Wednesday, weekly, 


4. Jan. 20. 
(3) Zhe Formation of Character, 12; Prof. MacCunn. 
Resumed Jan. 27. 


* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

Badsworth (School-room)—Watural and Artificial Manures, 
10; C, F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 12. 

Barmby Moor (National School-room)—Small Farming and 
Gardening, 10; R. W. Haydon. Saturday, weekly, 7. 
Jan. 16. 

Bentham (Public Hall)— 
yates Lieut. -Col. 
Jan. 13. 

Beverley (Corn Exchange)—7ke Chemistry of Common Things 
(Part II.), 10; Dr. Cohen. Thursday, weekly, 8. Feb. 4. 

Burrill-cum-Cowling (Reading-room)— 7he Hygiene of Farm 
Animals, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Tuesday, 
weekly, 6.30. Jan. 12. 

Carcroft (School-room)—ZLive S’ock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
hk. W. Haydon. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Castleton (Board School)—/Prznciples of Horticulture, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Monday, weekly, 7. Jan. 11. 

Clifton (School-room)—Soz/s and their Properties, 10; Dr. 
Clark. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Darfield (School-room)—7he Food of Live Stock, 10; C. F. 
Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 1 

Driffield (Mechanics’ Institute)—.S02/s and their Properties, 10; 
Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 6. Jan. 14. 
Helperby (The Institute)—Zzve Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
R. W. Haydon. Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 12. 
Hovingham (School-room)— 7he Hygzene of Farm Animals, 
10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 7. 
Jan. II. 

Hutton Cranswick (Infants’ School-room)—Management oy 
Allotments, 10 ; Dr. Clark. Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 14. 

Lissett (School-room)— The Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10 ; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7.30. 
Jan. 15. 

Masham (Mechanics’ Institute)—7he Food of Live Stock, 10; 
C. F. Archibald. Wednesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. 13. 

North Cave (Temperance Hall)—7he Hygiene of Harm Ani- 
mals, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly, 
7.30. Jan. 14. 

Ottringham (National School-room)—WNatural and Artificial 
Manures, 10; C. F, Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7. 
Jan. 11. 

Ripon (Town Hall)—Soz/s and thetr Properties, 10; Dr. Clark. 
Saturday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 10. 

Shipton Thorpe (School-room)—Watural and Artificial Ma- 
nures, 10; C. F, Archibald. Thursday, weekly, 7. 


Jan. 14. 


The Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 2. 


Skelton-in-Cleveland (Infants’ School.room)—Zzve Stock 
and Feeding Stuffs, 10; R. W. Haydon. Wednesday, 
weekly, 6. Jan. 13. 

Skirlaugh (School-room)—Lzve Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10 ; 
R. W. Haydon. Thursday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 
South Cave (Temperance Hall)—7he Management oj Allot- 

ments, 10. Dr. Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 

Swainby (School-room)—Structure and Growth of Plants, 10 ; 

Dr. Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 12. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Zxaminations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
ezght lectures. | 

Doncaster (Old Free Library)—Photography, 8; H. Ingle, 
F.I.C. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 26. 

Kersal (Hall of New Church)—Chemistry of Common Things, 
6; Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S. Mondays (and Tues- 
days, Feb. 16 and 23), 8. Jan. 25. 

Leigh (Assembly Rooms)—/rznczples of Health, 6; E. S. Rey- 
nolds, M.D., F.R.C.P. Thursdays, weekly (and March 
II and 25), 7.30. Feb. 4. - 

West Kirby (Tynwald Hall)—Statesmen, Politics and Life of 
the roth Century, 6; Prof. E. C. K. Gonner. Friday, 
weekly, 8. Jan. 22. 

Withington (Withington Girls’ School)—British Ballads, 6 ; 
O. Elton, B.A. Thursday, weekly, 3.30. Jan. 21. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Pioneer Lectures will be delivered at Disley (3), Earby (4), 
Haslingden (2), Lees (4). 


Secretaryship for the Liverpool Centres.— Professor 
E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., of University College, Liverpool, has 
accepted the Honorary Secretaryship for the Liverpool Centres, 
in place of Professor Harvey Gibson, who resigned this position 
at the end of last Session. 


New Lecturers.—The following have been elected Lec- 
turers :—A. J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
and History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds (in Literature and 
History) ; and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A., late Scholar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany at Owens 
College, Manchester (in Biology). 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘ The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige oy 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Selections from Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Netes, and Glossary, by A. T. Martin, M.A. 2s. ‘6d. 

Poems by Matthew Arnold.’ Selected and Edited by G. C. Macaulay, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

The Gases of the Atmosphere—the History of their Discovery. 
By William Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, London. 6s. net. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A., 
late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Director of the British School of Archaeology at Athens ; Yates Professor 
of Archaeology in University College, London. Part Il. 5s. 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

ohn Churton Collins, M.A. __ 1s. gd. 

A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory Chapter on Art in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. Tarbell. 6s. 


From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 


The eer ose ane and Napoleonic Era, 1789—1815. By J. H. Rose, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 4s. 6d. 


From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 
A Higher French Reader, By Emest Weekley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 
PUBhICATIONS. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barrre. With Etched Portrait by 
MANESSE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 


‘There are in print few things as pathetic as the chapter, ‘ How my Mother got her Soft Face.’ . . . A fine, unique picture 
this volume is, of Scotch family life and character. The old grandfather, Margaret’s father, the stonemason, is a grand specimen of 
manliness. . . . Most deligntful are the passages in which Mr. Barrie describes his talks about books, newspapers, and the 
literary career.” —THE DaILy News. 


‘© To his admirers probably none of his books will appeal more effectually or more tenderly, for not only do these pages contain 
a beautiful portrait of a kindly, strong-natured, and humourous Scotchwoman, but they also lay bare the deepest feeling of the 
author, besides giving us a glimpse of some of the events of his life.” —THz GLascow HERALD. 


KATE CARNEGIE and those MINISTERS. By Ian Macraren. Crown 8vo, 
art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


*«* Kate Carnegie’ is a notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has bettered the best work he had previously given us.” 
—THE DaILy CHRONICLE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Eleventh Edition, completing 


80,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian Mactaren. Fourth Edition, 


completing 60,000. Crown $vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Con- 
tributions towards the Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. RoBertson NIcoLL, M.A., 
LL.D., and THomas J. Wise. Volume II., 2os. net. 


THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By Davin Lyatt. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


‘* This is a very winning book. . . . . ‘The Land o’ the Leal’ is as beautiful and inspiring as Ian Maclaren’s master- 
iece. . . . . It will be widely read, and that with genuine pleasure, Eyes will grow dim over it, and the heart will adjudge 
it a book of abiding worth.” DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ London Idylls,” 
&c. Crown 8vyo, gilt top, 6s. 


‘This isa story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certainly one of Mr. Dawson’s 
finest creations. . . . . Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes about it with an intensity 
which holds out interest all through.”—-GLAsGow HERALD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LONDON IDYLLS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** A collection of stories of much promise. Mr. Dawson has a pleasant style, an easy command of effective expression, and he 
passes lightly from pathos to humour, or rather he can blend the two with no sensible transition.” —TIMEs. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and Her Circle. By Crement K. SHorter. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists in any quarter 
a scrap of authentic information left for future research.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* This very interesting volume.”—TI1MEs. 
‘* The most satisfactory book that has appeared about the Brontés in this generation.”—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ram- 
say, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, with Map 
tos. 6d. 


“No one can rise from reading this most interesting and suggestive volume without feeling that this book of the Acts has 
acquired for him a reality that it never had before. The gratitude of all students of the New Testament is due to the author of this. 
invaluable volume.” —SPECTATOR. 


BY THE SAME “AUTHOR. 
THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


‘* This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church history which has been published in this country 
since the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival in any 
foreign country.” —GUARDIAN. 


London: HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 


é 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE present to our readers this month the first of a 
series of articles which we have arranged for on the 
Organisation of Local Centres. They will be contributed 
by the Secretaries of Centres firmly established and con- 
ducted with signal ability and success. They will set 
forth the methods that have been found by practice to be 
most conducive to the general welfare and vitality of 
Centres, dealing with such matters as constitution, organ- 
isation, finance, Students’ Associations, and other items 
likely to be of interest to others concerned in similar work 
throughout the country. We cannot but feel that these 
narratives of the experience of a number of devoted and 
specially fortunate labourers will prove to be of extreme 
advantage to their fellows, and provide them with guidance 
in their efforts to raise their respective organisations to a 
similar level of prosperity. To those who have kindly 
consented to contribute these articles we tender our most 
cordial thanks, in which expression we are confident that 
we shall be sincerely joined by those charged with the 
administration of other Centres, especially of those which 
suffer from apathy, isolation, and other discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The series opens with an account of the 
work at Woolwich, from the pen of Mr. Grinling ; next 
month Miss Thompson will deal with Scarborough ; and 
in May the article will be contributed by Miss Punch, of 
Bournemouth, Others will follow as may be found from 
time to time most desirable from the point of view of the 
object that has prompted = to institute the series. 


+ 

IN the course of his address on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates to the students of the 
Exeter Technical and University Extension College on 
January 15, Lord Clifford drew attention to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s recent speech, in which reference was made 
to the new authority which would probably be created “‘as 
a link between the centralising powers of the higher State 
authorities and the somewhat decentralised authorities 
scattered all over the country.” The Duke seemed, said 
Lord Clifford, “rather to regard the fresh intermediate 
authority as being one whose chief duty would be that of 
a Board of Conciliation. That appeared to him (Lord 
Clifford) to imply that educational authorities and Boards 
did not work in the most perfect harmony; if so, he 
thought that it was an aspersion upon them.” The 
harmony which is wanting between the work of these 
various authorities is not the harmony evidently referred 
to by Lord Clifford. It is not that they quarrel with one 
another, but that there is a want of co-ordination between 
the work carried on by them. Each authority arranges 
its own work without reference to that of other authorities. 
There is consequently much overlapping and waste of 
money and energy. What is wanted is an authority that 
will take the initiative in bringing these various agencies 
into relation with one another, so as to weld the various 
elements into a really adequate national system of higher 
education. 

* 

In the Annual Report of the Hull University Extension 
Society just published, the Committee remark :— 

‘¢Tn a town of the size of Hull, and after the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act has been in operation for a quarter of a century, there 
ought to be turned out from the schools in the town many young 
men and women fit for and prepared to undertake serious and 
continuous work of a higher character. It is a matter of regret 
to the Committee that parents and guardians do not more largely 
urge those under their charge to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of higher education provided by this Society.” 

The difficulty referred to by the Hull Society meets the 
promoters of University Extension equally in other great 
towns. It is clear that there ought to be some co-opera- 
tion between the managers of the higher educational 
agencies in a town and the teachers in the secondary 
schools, so that the boys and girls as they leave school 
should be on the one hand incited by their teachers to 
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pursue higher studies, and on the other tempted into such 
higher work by the facilities placed within their reach by 
the University Extension Committee of the town. If, 
furthermore, some highly prized University recognition, 
carrying a specific value in the public mind, were within 
reach of such students as pursued a definite and con- 
tinuous course of work for a period of years, there can be 
little question that fresh students would be from year to 
year drafted into the University Extension classes. 
* % 


* 

ANOTHER and most gratifying academic success has 
been obtained by the University Extension College, 
Reading. Following closely upon the election of Mr. 
Sacret at New College comes the news that Mr. R. A. 
Scott-James, a student of the Reading College, has been 
elected to a History Scholarship at Brasenose College of 
the annual value of £52. These successes are peculiarly 
gratifying as demonstrating the fact that the literary de- 
partment of the first of Extension Colleges is full of vigour 
and activity. Indeed, notwithstanding the financial bias 
in favour of technical instruction, there is ample evidence 
that Mr. Childs and Mr. de Burgh, with the constant aid 
of the Principal, are sowing the seeds of humane studies 
at Reading, which will we trust bear abundant fruit in the 
near future. 

** 

IT will be seen by reference to the list of subscriptions 
published under the Oxford “ Official Announcements ” 
that the Building Fund of the Reading University Ex- 
tension College grows apace. The total sum to be raised 
from voluntary subscriptions is £12,000. Of this nearly 
£8,300 has already been promised, in addition to the 
grant of £1000 from the Hants County Council. We 
heartily congratulate Reading and Mr. Mackinder. 

*% 


* 

AN experiment of considerable interest has been tried 
at four towns in the North during the present Term. A 
series of four lectures on The Growth of the British 
Empire, each by a different lecturer, was arranged to 
follow a course of Gilchrist Lectures delivered before 
Christmas, in which Sir Robert Ball, Dr. Dallinger, and 
other lecturers upon scientific subjects took part. The 
Gilchrist Lectures, which were superbly illustrated, drew 
crowded audiences at each town. The Committees, in 
arranging the continuation scheme, felt much doubt 
whether it would be possible to draw audiences even half 
as large for historical lectures. The results have been dis- 
tinctly encouraging. Large audiences—in one town about 
800—attended the series, and it is plain that a genuine 
interest in historical subjects can be roused among work- 
ing people. In view of the ample provision for scientific 
and technical instruction made through the medium of 
County Council grants, it becomes a matter of real 
importance to provide some attractive teaching in 
historical, literary, and economic subjects on a similarly 
extensive scale. 

* % 

Dr. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP in one of his fascinating essays 
puts the case with great force. Having referred to the cry 
for useful knowledge which has been raised, and the 
various technical classes in agricultural chemistry and 
other subjects that have been established in rural dis- 
tricts, he goes on to say that the agricultural labourers are 
losing all sentiment of patriotism. 

“* How can they retain it (he asks) when they know nothing of 
the past—nothing of the lessons of history—nothing of the growth 
of institutions which have slowly developed out of their primal 
germs, scarcely recognisable in the ages of barbarism—nothing of 
the stubborn struggles for freedom of speech and freedom of 


opinion in which their fathers played the heroes’ part, and paid 


the heroes’ price for victory at last, in the shape of suffering and 
sacrifice? England’s history is the grand heritage of English- 


men, and when we keep from the masses all knowledge of that, yw 


we are robbing the people of their birthright. How long is i 
to go on?” 
Such series of pioneer lectures as those above referred to 


should do something to improve this condition of things. 
*% 


* , : 

ENGLAND might well take a lesson from Denmark in 
this matter. A most interesting reference 40 the Danish 
High Schools for Adults is made in the-very suggestive 
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Report of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s Recess Committee. 
Mr. Gill, who was sent by the Committee to report upon 
what is done for Agriculture in Denmark, states that 
every agriculturist he met in that country attributed the 
intelligence and capacity for organisation of the Danish 
farmers largely to the education received by the peasantry 
in the peculiar institutions called “Rural High Schools.” 
These Schools, which constitute in a sense a kind of 
People’s University, are peculiar to Denmark, and owe 
their existence to an idea of Bishop Grundtwig, who 
established the system about fifty years ago. In them 
peasants of ages varying from eighteen to thirty spend, 
the males five winter months, the females three summer 
months, as boarders, receiving an education whick leans 
chiefly to the humanistic side, and gives but secondary 
place to scientific and technical topics. It aims, as the 
Head-master of one of the largest of these Schools ex- 
pressed it, “at developing the heart, mind, and will.” 
The principal subjects taught are history (a universal 
course in which Biblical and Church history occupies a 
prominent place), Danish language and literature, and 
the songs and proverbs of the people. The teaching is 
generally pervaded by a strong religious spirit. Some 
provision for encouraging this liberal study, side by side 
with the scientific and technical instruction so extensively 
provided, is urgently needed in England. 
+ ¥ 


* 

By the announcement of a new General History of 
Modern Times, to be issued by the Cambridge University 
Press under the editorship of Lord Acton, Cambridge 
University is associated with a scheme of the greatest 
importance. Perhaps there has never before been brought 
together such a strong body of contributors as that dis- 
closed in the first list published by the Z7zmes. We are 
glad to see that it includes Dr. Gardiner, Dr. Cunningham, 
and Mr. C. H. Firth, University Extension Lecturers, and 
a number of others, such as Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Professor Jebb, who have taken an active interest in the 
Movement. 

*% 

MEANWHILE, the School of History at Cambridge is in 
the throes of a revolution. The new scheme for the Tripos 
has been issued by the Historical Board, and discussed 
by the Senate. Perhaps its most important feature is the 
change by which the Tripos will, if this scheme is accepted, 
be divided into two parts; in this respect History will 
have followed the example of the other Faculties. The 
precise subjects to be studied are at the present time 
being keenly discussed, but it is certain that the Tripos 
will still include the theoretical subjects, such as Com- 
parative Politics, for which the late Professor :Seeley 
laboured so strenuously. 

*% 

INFORMATION received from the United States seems 
to shew that many of those concerned in the management 
of University Extension in that country are beginning to 
feel that the arrangement, year after year, of desultory and 
often short courses of lectures is both unsatisfactory edu- 
cationally and difficult to maintain. Experience of the 
Movement in England should encourage the organisers of 
the work in America to make efforts in the direction of a 
more systematic arrangement of courses. This would 
certainly infuse fresh vigour into their system. The work 
in London has never been stronger than it is at the present 
moment, and the recent Reports of the Society shew that 
the Council and the Joint Board attribute great importance 
to the advance in continuity and system which they have 
been able to secure during the last five years by the offer 
of the Sessional Certificate for nine months’ work in one 
subject. The London Society rcaches its majority this 
year, and should have a most interesting Report to make 
pon its twenty-one years’ work. 

. * 


' * 

IT will interest our readers to know that during the 
Christitas Holidays a University Extension Society 
(“ Volksfechschulverein ”) was founded at Munich, and 
that courseSon Hygiene, Economics, and other subjects 
were started early in February. Syllabuses are published, 
and classes held after each lecture, The fee for each 
course is one mar MN 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


I.—WOOLWICH. 


By C. H. GRINLING. 


UR Forward Movement began with the year 1893. 
It was stated in the old University Extension 
Journal for February, 1890, that “to Woolwich 
belongs the glory of having ‘beaten record’ all round as 
far as Statistics are concerned.” This was in connection 
with our first course of lectures on Chemistry by Professor 
Vivian Lewes. Yet, only two years later, the difficulties 
of finance and organisation were already bringing our 
Committee to discouragement, and almost-—we fear we 
must add—to utter disheartenment. Forthe Michaelmas 
Term, 1892, no lectures were arranged. But the seeds of 
good work were already beginning to spring up. A few 
earnest students took counsel together ; the Committee 
was encouraged ; a Lent Term course by Mr. Graham 
Wallas on The English Citizen, Past and Present, was 
arranged, and our Forward Movement was begun. 


I.—GROWTH. 


Lectures—Mr. Wallas’s lectures held an audience of 
108 throughout the Lent Term. For the Michaelmas 
Term the Committee was emboldened to arrange two 
courses, in History and Chemistry respectively, and in 
spite of falling numbers determined to carry on both 
after Christmas. Through the summer vigorous prepar- 
ations were made for the following Session. A constitu- 
tion was drawn up, and the first Annual Meeting of the 
Woolwich University Extension Association was held in 
September. The winter of 1894-95 saw the most striking 
advance that had yet been made. Two full courses of 
twenty-five lectures were delivered, on History and Astro- 
nomy respectively. During June a pioneer course of 
four lectures on Italian Art was arranged, and lecturers 
were secured, no longer with doubt and hesitation, for 
courses of twenty-five lectures on History and Geology 
for the Session 1895-96. These were afterwards supple- 
mented by a pioneer course in Economics during the 
Lent Term. This winter we have three courses of twenty- 
five lectures each, in History, Economics, and Electricity. 
Up to Christmas our average weekly attendance has been 
356, and 58 certificates have been won, 12 of our students 
gaining distinction. 

We have now taken History at Woolwich for seven con- 
secutive Sessions. During the past four our subjects 
have been carefully chosen to fit into a continuous scheme 
of study. Single lectures have been yiven to very large 
audiences by the Rev. W. Dallinger, F.R.S., and special 
facilities have been given by other bodies in the town 
arranging single or short courses of lectures. 

Circles and Classes.—After Mr. Wallas’s lectures in the 
Lent Term of 1893, summer evening meetings were ar- 
ranged, through the courtesy of the Rector, in the Rec- 
tory Garden and Parish Room. For four summers the 
garden has been thrown open as a meeting-place for 
students once a week, and papers have been read on the 
poets and prophets of English Literature. In the autumn 
of 1893 two Reading Circles, arranged in preparation for 
the coming History course, failed for lack of members. 
But during the following winter an Astronomical Circle 
was formed, full of vigorous life. Its members went 
through a course of twenty classes at the Royal 
Naval College, under Captain Martin. Since then 
they have obtained permission to work systematically 
with the large Equatorial Telescope belonging to the 
Royal Artillery Institute. Two students are now members 
of the British Astronomical Association, and we have re- 
cently received most encouraging congratulations from 
Greenwich on a series of photographs of the moon taken 
by members of the Circle. The winter of 1895-96 saw a 
further advance. A small band of History students 
formed a Circle at which excellent papers were read. A 
Geological Circle held thirty-four evening meetings, and 
paid three visits to the Jermyn Street Museum, During 
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the summer it joined with the Upper Holloway Centre 
for field-work. This winter class work is taking a still 
stronger hold. The Governors of the Polytechnic have 
arranged an Economic Class to supplement Mr. Hobson’s 
lectures, and before Christmas seventeen of the students 
at Dr. Fison’s course on Electricity were also attending 
classes at the Polytechnic for laboratory and mathemati- 
cal work. Side by side with these direct offshoots of 
our lecture work, Classes have been led during the past 
three winters by the Honorary Treasurer of the Centre 
on “‘The History of the Poor Law,” “The History of 
Trade Unionism,” and “The History of Co-operation.” 

Library.—Until Michaelmas, 1894, we had not sum- 
moned courage enough to face the book question. We 
first asked for advice from those likely to give us 
help, and gathered a small collection of books from 
the Toynbee Library and private friends in a room 
placed at our disposal by the Honorary Treasurer. 
Books recommended by our lecturers were placed on 
the shelves of the Libraries of the Polytechnic, the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, and the Woolwich 
Radical Club. The following year the room was no 
longer available, and our Library almost failed. In the 
Lent Term, however, a student came to the rescue, lend- 
ing us a room and offering to act as Honorary Librarian. 
We now have nearly 250 books. Where there is more 
than one copy, booksare lent. This year the Educational 
Committee of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
andthe Polytechnic have made an advance in co-operation. 
The former has placed on reference in our Library 
books on our subjects not in actual use by its own mem- 
bers; the latter allows our students to borrow from its 
Library. 

Friendly Gatherines—The summer meetings in the 
Rectory Garden, started in 1893, were followed up by 
three Conversaziones during the Session 1894-95. With 
each winter these inaugural parties have grown in helpful- 
ness. Last October the Polytechnic buildings were 
placed at our disposal ; Major-General F. Maurice, C.B., 
the Commandant of the Garrison, presided over a gather- 
ing of nearly five hundred of our students and friends, 
and Professor Stuart gave us an inspiring address. 
These Conversaziones have been supplemented by smaller 
parties, to which members of our Committee and friends 
have invited those students who entered for the examina- 
tions. At these we have taken the opportunity to give 
away certificates, with short speeches on the aims and 
methols of our Movement. Last Term Mr. George 
Whale invited the paper-writers at Mr. Hobson’s lectures, 
the two Economic Classes, and the members of our Com- 
mittee and of the Educational Committee of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, to visit his Library for a 
talk about books. At these gatherings we have dis- 
covered some of our most enthusiastic workers. 


Excursions.—We began our first summer excursions in 
1893. Inthe autumn of the following year we began a 
series of winter visits designed to illustrate our lectures. 
Last spring the History Circle planned three visits for 
its members, with special reference to Mr. Mallet’s 
course; and by the help of the Upper Holloway Geological 
Circle, our students were enabled to join in splendidly 
led field excursions right through the summer. 

Summer Meetings and Scholarships.—In i895 three 
friends gave us Scholarships for the Oxford Summer 
Meeting. In 1896 we sent one student to Cambridge by 
means of a fund raised by weekly collections of small 
sums after each lecture. This year we are working for a 
further advance. One of our students holds a Scholarship 
at the London School of Economics. 


I].—CO-OPERATION. 


The feet of our workers are already on more than one 
step of the ladder from the Elementary School to the 
University. This winter we advertised the Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools of the London School Board, from 
which we look to draw many students in the future. 
Pupil-teachers are in strong force at our Centre, Other 
teachers attend increasingly. The Woolwich Polytechnic 
has lent us its rooms for single lectures and examinations ; 


it has joined with us for excursions ; it has thrown open 
its Library for the use of our students ; the Governors 
this winter have arranged at our request a_ special 
Economic Class to supplement Mr. Hobson’s lectures ; 
our Electricity students meet with a ready welcome 
for practical and mathematical work. As far back as 
1893-94 the Educational Committee of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society began to give us a 
grant and share our lectures; it enabled us to start 
our pioneer Economic course last Spring, and it now 
joins in our full Sessional course ; it has opened up its 
Library to our students ; it is strongly represented on our 
Committee. Last November we sought information from 
the Secretaries of the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Victoria University Extension authorities, from lecturers 
and others, and from Co-operative Societies known to 
have aided the Movement, on the nature and scope of 
joint efforts hitherto made by the Co-operative and Uni- 
versity Extension bodies in the cause of Education. The 
knowledge so won promises to prove most helpful in 
calling out still heartier co-operation in the future. 
Wherever possible we give and take help by mutual 
advertising. We have entered into friendly co-operation 
with the Lewisham, Greenwich, Upper Holloway, and 
Gresham College Centres. The Woolwich Local Board 
has since 1891 allowed us the use of the Town Hall 
on nominal terms ; this year it has given us a grant of £25 
from money voted for the purpose of Technical Education. 


III.—ORGANISATION AND FINANCE. 


The problem of organisation and finance has appeared 
to us to be one of leadership and driving-power. At the 
outset we could look for little help from outside. How 
could we find leaders from amongst ourselves—men and 
women with knowledge enough to give right direction to 
our efforts, with sympathy enough to knit us, scattered 
limbs as we were, into a living body with a single heart ? 
Had we driving-power amongst ourselves? How could 
we set it free? Could we hope for a stirring of student- 
enthusiasm and a linking of student-efforts to embody our 
ideal in our own lives and in the life of our Movement? 

We set ourselves to answer these questions in a prac- 
tical way. It seemed clear that the most successful 
fishers throw their nets out wide, and do not despair 
because of unsuccessful hauls. So we threw out our nets 
for leaders and workers alike. 

We first determined to know something about our- 
selves. For thts we printed tickets with nine perforated 
squares containing the dates of the lectures, and a tenth 
slip containing space besides for the student’s name, ad- 
dress, and occupation. The latter was to be given up at 
the first, the others at the remaining nine lectures. Thus 
we were enabled to form lists of students, with an accu- 
rate register of attendances. We soon began to learn 
who cared most about our Movement, to make friends 
with individual students, to stir up the laggard, and set 
the more forward on paper-work, reading, class-work, and 
the like. We have entered on these lists nearly 1,000 
students since the spring of 1893. 

Next, we wanted to know something about others. 
Again we gathered lists of all known groupings of men 
and women in the district. Each year we have tried 
new approaches to win from these new students. Each 
year we have strengthened our hold on bodies which had 
begun to send members to our lectures. . 

A sketch of some of the work done last January for the 
Lent Term may usefully explain ourmethod. We printed 
500 posters. A volunteer had made us large notice- 
boards three winters ago ; volunteers placed these outside 
their houses, and also saw that our posters were displayed 
in the chief clubs and other meeting-places. The Arsenal 
authorities kindly allow our posters to be set up in thei 
workshops. 

We further had 5,000 circulars printed. Of these3,000 
were addressed to individuals by volunteers ; the rest 
were issued, in bundles numbering from six toa hundred, 
to volunteers for personal distribution. We sent 400 
to students of the Michaelmas Term ; 600 to students 
of previous winters; to the teachers of the district, 
whether in Elementary or other Schools ; to the Poly- 
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technic Governors, Staff, and Teachers ; to Committees 
of the Co-operative Society, its Employees, the Women’s 
Guilds ; to clergy, ministers, doctors, and lawyers ; to 
members of the Governing Bodies of the district ; to 
officers and soldiers of the Garrison: to the chief em- 
ployers of labour; to the Secretaries of Trade Unions, 
Friendly Societies, and Temperance Societies numbering 

“upwards of 200; to some 250 working-men who had 
become known to us as taking an active part in working- 
men’s organisations ; to members of Committees for 
social and philanthropic work. This list is not exhaustive, 
but it illustrates our method. In addition to our printed 
circular, we sent to each of the above-mentioned groups 
a letter suited to its members. These were mostly mimeo- 
graphed, in some instances printed. We enclosed circulars 
of the Lewisham Centre, the Polytechnic, the Educational 
Committee of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
and the Evening Continuation Schools at discretion. 
Volunteers packed the envelopes; volunteers for the most 
part delivered them. 

Other methods constantly suggest themselves. Depu- 
tations of our students have waited upon the Trades 
Council, the Clubs, the Co-operative Women’s Guild, the 
Independent Labour Party, and other bodies, in almost 
every case winning help. The Trades Council printed a 
letter setting forth the advantages of University Extension 
to Trade Unionists. The Secretary of the I.L.P. sent a 
letter to its members, urging attendance at our History 
and Economic courses. Employers sent donations, and 
asked for circulars for distribution. Our lectures are 
announced by clergy and ministers and at the “ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons.” 

Here are other instances of the help of volunteers. 
They take districts, to enlist students. They sell tickets, 
keep registers, sell syllabuses and /ourna/s, distribute 
papers, write reports of ail lectures and meetings for our 
local press, take charge of our literature table, make 
friends with strangers who come to the lectures for the 
first time, win new paper-writers and new members for 
our Circles and Classes. Our students’ sub-Committee 
manages the Library, organises excursions, plans social 
gatherings. 

Constitution.— This sketch would be incomplete without 
a word on our censtitution. It was drawn up in the sum- 
mer of 1894 by a sub-Committee, which had carefully 
gathered information from other Centres and Societies. 
Without it we doubt whether we could have gone forward. 
Its central idea was the building up of a living Associa- 
tion. All students are invited to become members. The 
members elect the Committee each year at the Annual 
Meeting. The minimum subscription is rs. 6d. ; for full 
membership, giving free admission to all lectures and 
classes and other benefits of the Association, there is a 
graduated scale ranging from tos. 6d. to £3 3s. Our 
constitution further provides for the issue of shilling tickets 
to pupil-teachers and workers whose weekly income is 
under 30s. We have felt it to be an essential condition 
of successful work that lack of income should bar out 
none. 

Finance.—A word on finance must suffice. At the 
close of the Session 1894-95 we had a balance in hand of 
£2 os. 3d., after an expenditure of £266 13s. 7d. The 
accounts of last Session show a deficit of £24 Ios. 11¢., 
after an expenditure of £292 18s. 4d. That deficit we took 


as a challenge to our students to give us yet harder and 
wiser work. 


IV.—-HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 


We have felt the need of definite aims, no less than of 
high ideals, if our Movement is to grow. Each year we 
have had watchwords. From pioneer courses we worked 
for continuity of teaching. This won, our aim was the 

ning of the teaching field; from a single course we 
aspited to four—upon History, Literature, Economics, and 
Science, with classes, library, and the like. Our next 
goal was the consolidation of our forces—pertected organi- 
sation, sound finance, the linking of scattered students 
into a living Association. Then we aspired to co-ordination 
—to learn our place upon the educational ladder, to hold 


out our hands to grasp helping hands below and above us. 
This winter a new hope has won its way to consciousness 
—the hope that, from the continuous, widening, consoli- 
dated, co-ordinated teaching, for which the Woolwich 
University Extension Association strives, will one day 
spring the Woolwich University College. No town that 
we know hasa greater need to follow the lead of the older 
University Colleges and the more recent lead of Exeter, 
Reading, and Colchester. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


THE SUMMER MEETINGS. 


Y the kind invitation of Miss Jones, the Head- 
mistress of the Notting Hill High School, the 
second Meeting for this Session of the London 

Local Centres Association was held in the Large Hall of 
that School, in Norland Square, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 13. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Chairman of 
the Association, presided, and the following Centres were 
represented by one or more members :—Gresham College, 
Bermondsey, Bloomsbury, Bromley, Chelsea, Croydon, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Marylebone, Morley 
College, Notting Hill, Upper Holloway, Woolwich. The 
total attendance of members was 23 ; for the smallness of 
this number the unpleasant weather was no doubt in 
great measure responsible. 

The subject appointed for discussion was “ The Practi- 
cal Value of University Summer Meetings.” The pro- 
ceedings were opened by three papers on “ Impressions 
of a Summer Meeting,” contributed respectively by Mr. 
Attkins, Miss Webster, and Mr. Hesketh. 

Mr. ERNEST ATTKINS (Upper Holloway) gave some 
account of his impressions of the Cambridge Meeting of 
last year. He dwelt specially upon the international 
character of that gathering, at which many students were 
present, not only from all parts of the kingdom, but also 
from several countries of the Continent and from America ; 
this feature afforded peculiar opportunities for the inter- 
change of ideas on educational matters prevalent in the 
various countries represented. The several courses of 
study provided were evidently fully appreciated by those 
who attended them. _If he might venture to criticise the 
scheme in one respect, he would say that he would have 
been glad if in Astronomy—a subject in which he per- 
sonally took a special interest—an advanced course had 
been arranged in addition to the lectures provided, 
which he found too elementary in character. Having 
already some knowledge of the science, he had been disap- 
pointed at not finding facilities for pursuing his studies 
more thoroughly ; mereover, no opportunity was given for 
serious practical work in the Observatory. He concluded 
by bearing warm testimony to the interest and delight 
afforded by the social side of the programme. 

Miss JEANNIE L. WEBSTER (Gresham College) spoke 
from her experience of the Oxford Meetings of 1892 and 
1894. These gatherings did much to expand the narrow 
limits of the students’ ordinary work-a-day lives, especially 
in freshening their interests and opening up a wider out- 
look on the educational aims of the day and on the pur- 
poses of life itself. They also served admirably as a 
centre and a source of energy to the Movement as a 
whole, stimulating those who took part in them to fresh 
vigour in the work and organisation of their respective 
Centres throughout the country. They represented the 
unity of aim that pervades all University Extension effort ; 
there the various forms and phases of activity met, and 
there students might find their previous work confirmed 
and supplemented, and draw fresh inspiration for the 
future. The attacks that had been made on them as de- 
sultory, superficial, and productive of a foolish vanity in 
those that attended them, were due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of their true character and purpose. To the students 
whose ordinary life lay within restricted limits they were 
invaluable, widening their conception of education and 
inspiring them with nobler aims and ideals. Specially 
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noteworthy was the opportunity afforded to all who 
attended them of coming into direct contact with 
specialists in the various departments of learning; in 
many Cases interest in a subject was wakened or stimu- 
lated by the personality of the teacher to a degree other- 
wise unattainable. In conclusion, the movement for the 
local provision of scholarships to enable those to attend 
these gatherings who would otherwise find it out of their 
power to do so was one worthy of the support of all 
University Extension organisations. 

Mr, CHARLES HESKETH (Woolwich) said that he owed 
it to the generosity of his Centre that he had been able to 
enjoy the privilege of attending the Oxford Meeting in 
1895. He dwelt upon the wealth of association—historical, 
literary, and spiritual—that clustered round that town. 
From the times of Roger Bacon and Wycliffe down to 
that of Matthew Arnold and Clough, Oxford had played 
a pre-eminent part in the history of our national life, and 
at these Summer Meetings one felt that she was still 
maintaining her great traditions, still opening her hospit- 
able doors to the poor seeker after knowledge. The intel- 
lectual and moral stimulus provided by these gatherings 
was of incalculable value, emphasising as it did the organic 
unity of human progress throughout its various manifes- 
tations, widening the student’s mental horizon, and stimu- 
lating him by the history and example of the past to high 
and noble endeavour in his own life. It would be impos- 
sible to over-estimate in this connection the value of 
personal residence in such a place as Oxford, which 
held a unique position among the towns of England, 
and was able through the subtle influences of tradition and 
environment to bring home to the mind with special force 
the lessons to be learnt within her walls. 

Miss CAREY (Bloomsbury) supported what Mr. Attkins 
had said as to the too elementary character of some of 
the lectures given at the Meetings; to many who had 
studied a particular subject with some thoroughness it 
was a waste of time to attend courses designed for begin- 
ners. 

A discussion followed on the aims and methods of the 
Meetings at the two Universities respectively. In this 
several speakers took part, among them Mr. HODGE 
(Woolwich), Miss ROMILLY (Bromley), Miss THOMAS 
(Notting Hill), Mr. TATTON (Chelsea), and Mr. CLOUGH 
(Morley College), the last-named remarking that last year 
Cambridge had appeared to adopt the method of Oxford 
in dividing the month into two parts, designed for the 
general and the special student respectively. As no one 
was present who had had an adequate experience of both, 
no very decided opinion was generally adopted. 

Mr. SPENCER HILL (Chelsea) introduced the question 
of the possibility of the London Society instituting every 
third year Meetings similar to those organised by the 
Cambridge Syndicate and the Oxford Delegacy ; but from 
the remarks of other speakers it appeared to be generally 
felt that such a scheme would be impracticable, in view 
of the essential differences between the position in this re- 
spect of the Metropolis and that of the two University 
towns. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing upthe discussion, remarked 
that, from the nature of the case, there could be no debate, 
strictly so called, on the subject before them that after- 
noon, for a debate implied differences of opinion, and 
with regard to the extreme interest and value of the 
Summer Meetings there could be but one view. The 
point, however, that had been raised with regard to 
the standard of the instruction provided, and that of a 
possible difference in the aims that inspired the two 
authorities which controlled the gatherings in alternate 
years, were of considerable importance and interest. It 
might be worth the while of the Oxford Delegacy and the 
Cambridge Syndicate to consider definitely what their 
object should be in this respect, and whether, with a view 
to the arrangement only of advanced courses of lectures, 
they should admit to the Meetings none who had not 
already reached a certain standard of proficiency in some 
line of study. 

It was announced that the next Meeting of the Associa- 
tion would be held, by the kind invitation of the Warden, 
at Toynbee Hall, on Saturday, April 3, at 3.30. 
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CONNECTED SHORT COURSES. 


By J. A. R. MaRRiIoTT, M.A. 


HAVE been asked to give some information in the 
columns of the /ournal as to the extent to which © 
Centres have availed themselves of the new system 

of Connected Short Courses. A period of less than two 
years is not long enough to test decisively the value and 
importance of the new departure. It always takes time 
before the Centres realise the possibilities afforded by a 
change of this kind. But there is already quite sufficient 
evidence to prove that the better organised among the 
small Centres are beginning to realise the advantages of 
sequential courses connected by organised and systematic 
study. 

In 1895—the year when the change was announced— 
Bedford only among the Oxford Centres took advantage 
of it! Two Short Courses on Astronomy delivered by 
Dr. A. H. Fison in the Lent and Michaelmas Terms of 
1895 were connected by Summer work. For the examina- 
tion on the connected courses four students presented 
themselves ; all passed, one with distinction. During 
1896 five other Centres adopted the system. Wirksworth 
and Tavistock connected courses given in the Lent Term 
of 1895 with courses given in the Lent Term of 1896 by 
schemes of intermediate study. At Tavistock, where 
Mr. de Burgh was the lecturer, three students obtained 
certificates, all with distinction ; at Wirksworth, where the 
work was done by Mr. Cotes, three, of whom two obtained 
distinction. During the same year Settle, Rochdale, and 
Wells adopted the scheme in order to connect courses 
delivered in the Michaelmas Term of 1895 with the 
Michaelmas Term of 1896. At Settle, on Mr. Boas’s 
courses, out of five candidates, four obtained certificates, 
three with distinction. At Rochdale, where Mr. Boas and 
Dr. Bailey were the lecturers, two candidates presented 
themselves ; both obtained certificates, one with distinc- 
tion. At Wells, where two courses on Shakspeare were 
delivered by Mr. Warwick Bond, four candidates pre- 
sented themselves, all of whom obtained certificates, three 
with distinction. 

It will be seen from the above particulars that the 
experiment has been tried under almost every variety of 
conditions. In one case the two courses were given in 
the same year; in two cases, two Lent Term courses 
delivered by the same lecturer were connected ; in two 
others two Michaelmas Term courses delivered by the 
same lecturer were connected; in another the two courses, 
though of course in strict sequence to each other, were 
delivered by different lecturers. ; 

It seems obvious that some of the smaller Centres have 
found the scheme valuable, and that it has succeeded in 
its primary object of giving coherence and system to the 
arrangement of lecture courses. Incidentally it has re- 
moved a grievance, by enabling students at such Centres 
to obtain the full certificate. 


SOME ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 


By Ci) ES MALEETS BAS 


HAVE been asked to say something on the general 
question of University Extension, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of drawing attention to one 

or two broad issues which I think our movement may_ 
have to face in the future. I ought to say that I spea 

necessarily from a limited knowledge. Of the idle. 
Society’s work I have as yet seen comparatively ttle. 

Of the field covered by the Cambridge Syndicated have 
seen stillless. But I have for some years—indeed, almost 
ever since its rejuvenescence in 1885—been rather closely 
connected with the staff of the Oxford Delegacy, and itis 
in that connection chiefly that the following suggestions 


have occurred to me. y 
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It seems probable that a time is coming, if it has not 
come already, when we may have to reconsider the objects 
and the policy of our movement. From the beginning 
there have been two currents ia it which lead really in 
different directions. One was an impulse to make Uni- 
versity Extension a middle-class or upper-class movement, 
appealing to people of a certain degree—often a high 
degree—of education and culture, appealing also to 
people who could afford to pay fees for its support. Its 
objects were educational first and recreative afterwards, 
though unkind and superficial critics may have turned 
the adjectives about. Its best friends were for the most 
part ladies, who in the nature of things have more leisure 
and perhaps more zeal for self-improvement than men. 
Centres based on this idea were easy to organise. Money 
was not difficult to raise. The enthusiasm shown and the 
work done under these auspices were often, and, happily, 
still often are, of a quality to reflect the greatest credit on 
the teaching given. From this point of view University 
Extension seemed likely to become a very useful instru- 
ment for the higher education of women. Centres of this 
kind have been from the beginning financially among the 
soundest, and in many other ways among the most inter- 
esting and distinguished of all the Centres that we have. 

The other impulse which lay at the root of University 
Extension was, however, distinct from this. Its objects 
were rather political than recreative—the educational 
element being common to both. Its chosen clients were 
not so much middle-class women as working-class men. 
Its aims were not so much to add to the culture of an 
educated public, as to bring the beginnings of broad and 
thorough teaching to a constituency which such teaching 
had never reached before. To help artisans, small clerks, 
and elementary teachers, who had little knowledge beyond 
that which the Board Schools gave, to know something of 
the history and thought of their own country, something 
of the working of economic laws, something of the higher 
aims of citizenship—this was perhaps an ambitious under- 
taking. It based its appeal upon wider grounds than 
the other phase of the movement. The need for it seemed 
to many to be much greater than the need for the other 
class of work. But to carry it into effect was much more 
difficult. It required far more organisation, and organi- 
sation carried on by methods and among individuals of an 
unfamiliar type. Above all—and here perhaps is the 
crux of the matter—it required inevitably much larger 
funds. 

Now, how do these two elements stand in our work 
to-day ?- In both lines we have had great successes, and 
in neither line are those successes at an end. But I can- 
not resist the impression that more and more the tendency 
in University Extension is for the former class of Centre 
to predominate, and for the latter class of Centre to de- 
cline. The reasons for this are obvious and many, but the 
fact, I think, is a matter for regret. Admirable as is the 
work done by many middle-class Centres, essential as | 
believe they are to our continuance and prosperity, still it 
is almost inevitable that Centres of this kind should from 
time to time fall away from study into recreation, and 
should hanker after lighter courses on novels, on art, on 
architecture, on lime-lit Italian towns. All will agree that 
these courses are among the most attractive and delight- 
ful one could have. Some of them which I have listened to 
I have had the deepest reason toadmire. But I can’t help 
feeling that they are subjects which may be equally well 
dealt with by a hundred other agencies. They are not 
specially distinctive of University teaching. They are 
only charming forms of that sporadic culture which, un- 
questionably useful as it is, would not alone entitle 
University Extension to a separate or permanent place 
among the educational forces of the country. It this 
movement is to do definite work of its own, that work 
liés, I venture to think, rather in educating the uneducated 
clasSes, in taking up their teaching where the narrow 
teachihg of their school-days ends, and in making these 
lectures for them a serious and practical study, not only 
a variant oh.concerts, sermons, recitations, drums. I be- 
lieve that thete are very large numbers of working-men 
who would avaih.themselves of this teaching, if it came 
within their reach. and by working-men in this sense I 
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do not mean manual workers only. The great success of 
the College at Reading is an indication of the results 
which may in this way be obtained. I want to see us 
founding many more such Centres, and confining our 
efforts to leisured people less. 

The objection, I know, to this proposal is the want of 
money. Weare told that, until the State endows us, we 
must leave these schemes aside, and I readily admit 
that the development of any system of serious study at 
low prices involves expenditure ona large scale. My own 
impression is, however, that the chances of the State 
endowing our work, as it now stands, are not practically 
near, and that the only probability of obtaining State 
assistance lies in creating such institutions, for instance, 
as the College at Reading for ourselves, and in showing 
the Treasury examples of solid work achieved. Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer do not readily give money for 
schemes which exist on paper only, and it is almost certain 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer will ever in our time 
give money for this purpose to the ancient Universities 
direct. I am inclined to think that the demand for State 
Aid for University Extension in its present form is not one 
to which we can reasonably look for an immediate assent. 
We need money, but we ought, I think, to ask it at this 
early stage where we are more likely to get it, and later 
perhaps go to the Treasury with an accomplished fact. 
The money for starting workmen’s Centres and for the 
development of our teaching on those broad and serious 
lines is not to be obtained so much by button-holing 
Ministers as by organisation and activity on our own 
part. The “ Pious Founder” is not dead but only sleepeth, 
and I cannot resist the conviction that he can be awoken, 
at any rate in many of the cities of the north. He will 
not, of course, endow lectures for audiences who only 
desire to spend a pleasant afternoon. But if he were con- 
vinced that he were helping to establish a wide system of 
broad and thorough education for a vast community which 
desires to have it, and on whose use of it the future of the 
country rests, I think he would be found a more certain 
and generous coadjutor than any Member of Parliament 
or Minister of State. If University Extension is to last, 
it is in this direction surely that it must develope. Person- 
ally, while I realise the difficulties, I should be glad to 
think that it was developing in this direction more. 


OXFORD SUMMER MEETING, 1897. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAMME, 


sion and other students will be held this year in 

Oxford. The Meeting, as in previous years, will 
be divided into two Parts ; the First Part will last from 
Saturday evening, July 31, to Wednesday, August 11, 
the Second from Wednesday, August 11, to Wednesday, 
August 25. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Rev. J. R. 
Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, will welcome 
the students in the Examination Schools on Saturday, 
July 31, at 8.30 p.m. On the same evening the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon will lecture on “ The Romantic Revival 
in English Literature.” 

The full Programme of the Meeting, containing a de- 
tailed time-table of the lectures, list of lodging-houses, etc., 
will be ready at Easter, and will be sent post-free on 
receipt of 7d., on application to the Secretary, University 
Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 

The main courses of study will be as follows :— 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics 
of the Revolutionary Epoch, 1789-1848. 

This course will be in continuation of those given at 
the Summer Meetings of 1891, 1892, 1894 and 1&95, but 
it will be so arranged as to be available for those who 
have not been present in previous years. 

Among the arrangements already made are 
following :— 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will lecture on “ The Ro- 
mantic Revival in English Literature” ; the Master of 
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Balliol on “ Kant” or “Hegel”; Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Q.C., M.P., on “ Sheridan” ; Canon Gore on “Crabbe” ; 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on “Cowper” and “Shelley” ; 
Professor R. G. Moulton on ‘ Goethe’s Faust”, Mr. 
F. S. Boas on “Byron” and “Coleridge”; the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed on ‘‘ Wordsworth”; the Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann on “Schiller” and “ Heine”; Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott on “ Jane Austen.” 

Lectures are also in course of arrangement on Keats, 
Scott, Victor Hugo, Balzac, and others. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., will lecture on “ O’Connell 
and Catholic Emancipation”; Mr. M. E. Sadler on “ The 
History of Education during the Period”; the Rev. W.H. 
Shaw on “ The Abolition of Slavery”; Mr. A. Hassall, 
Mr. C. E. Mallet, Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh, Mr. W. G. de 
Burgh, Mr. H. Belloc, and others on “ The French Revolu- 
tion”; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on “ Mazzini” ; Mr. Graham 
Wallas on “The Epoch of Reform in England—Economic, 
Municipal, and Electoral” ; the Rev. W. H. Hutton on 
“Wellesley’s Rule in India” ; and Mr. E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh on ‘‘ The Waterloo Campaign.” 

There will be a special class for advanced students 
in the original authorities for the study of the French Re- 
volution. This class will be conducted in French, and 
and will be held during Part II. 

Miss Rose Kingsley will lecture on “French Painters 
of the Period”; Mr. W. H. Hadow on “The Music of 
the Period” (with illustrations). Lectures are also in 
course of arrangement on English Painters. 

Mr. L. L. Price will lecture on “ Malthus” and 
“Ricardo”; Mr. W. A. S. Hewins on “ Pitt as a Finan- 
cier” and “ The Early History of Factory Legislation.” 

Other arrangements in this sequence are pending, and 
will be announced shortly. 

L1,—Natural Science. 

There will be continuous courses of daily lectures 
throughout both Parts of the Meeting upon Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, and Geology. There will be a class 
(limited in number) in Anthropology, and lectures on 
Astronomy, Zoology, and possibly Bacteriology. 

The Delegates will not guarantee the delivery of the 
continuous courses of science lectures unless a sufficient 
number of applications for each course are received by the 
Secretary on or before July 15. No extra fees will be 
charged for these courses, except to students who desire 
to undertake practical work in connection with them. 
Lll.— History and Theory of Education, with special 

reference to Child Study and the Kindergarten method. 

Classes in this subject will be conducted by Mr. M. W. 
Keatinge, B.A., Exeter College, Tutor and Lecturer in 
Education in the University of Oxford, and others. 

LV.—The English Language. 

There will be a special class in this subject, intended 
primarily for foreigners, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Henry Sweet, M.A., LL.D. 

V.i—The History of Architecture, with special reference 
to the buildings of Oxford and its neighbourhood. 
Mr. Wells will lecture on “Oxford during the Period.” 

Special visits to the Colleges and University buildings 

illustrative of the history of the University will be 

arranged. 

During Part II. there will be a series of classes and 
special architectural excursions. 

VI.—The Greek Language. 

Classes for the study of the Greek Language, elementary 
and advanced, will be conducted by Mr. Henry G. Gibson, 
M.A. 


Reception Room and Library—The Reception and 
Reading Rooms, with a Reference Library for students, 
will be in the Examination Schools, and will be open from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Conferences.—Two Conferences will be held during the 
Meeting :—(1) On the relations between Co-operation 
and University Extension ; (2) On the Training of Pupil- 
Teachers. 

Special Sermons will be preached at’ the University 
Church by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon and 
the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw. There will also be special 
sermons at Mansfield College and Manchester College. 


Theological Lectures.—Canon Scott Holland will lecture 
on “St. John’s Gospel,” and there will be lectures at 
Manchester College on “The Revolutionary Spirit in 
Religion” by the Rev. C. Hargrove, and on “ The 
Development of Biblical Criticism during the Revolu- 
tionary Period” by the Rev. W. E. Addis. 

Conversaziones will be held in the Examination Schools 
on Wednesday, August 11, and Wednesday, August 25 ; 
and it is hoped that a Garden Party will be arranged early 
in the Meeting. 

Debate-—Two Debates will be arranged during the 
Meeting. 


Accommodation of Students. 

The full Programme contains a revised and enlarged 
list of lodging-houses, with terms. A limited number of 
men students will be received at Worcester College, and 
of women students at Somerville College and Lady Mar- 
garet Hall. Early application should be made (1) for the 
first, to the Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, 
Oxford ; (2) for the second, to the Principal, Somerville 
College, Oxford ; (3) for the last, to Mrs. Toynbee, 10, 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. The charge at Worcester 
College for board and lodging is 30s.a week ; at Somer- 
ville College, 3s. 6d. a day ; at Lady Margaret Hall, 30s. 
a week. 

The names of families willing to receive paying guests 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Univer- 
sity Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 


Price of Tickets. 
I.—For the whole Meeting .. : £1 10),0 
I].—For the 777 s¢ Part of the Mecting an 
(July 31 to August 11) 560 TOMO 
III.—For the Second Part of the Menthe 
only (August 11 to August 25) ... La OO 
I1V.—Reduced fees for parties of University 
Extension students making appli- 
cation before June 1 :—-Five tickets 
for Part I. 
V.—Supplementary Tikes Mor the erat 
three days of Part II. (August I1 to 
August 14) ate ome (©) 
[All Tickets are non- anearables aad do not admit to 
the classes for which a special fee is charged. They 
entitle the holder to specially reduced terms for recrea- 
tion. | 


410 0 


Special Extra Fees for Classes. 


English Language £010 oO 
Greek Language ... 53 OTLOMC 
History and Theory of Education . 010 0 
French Revolution (Original Author- 
ities) we des sae zs poyee ot live 
Anthropology... ; oe Ly 19) 
There will also be extra fees Ne prasieel work in con- 


nection with the science courses. 

In making application for tickets, students should send 
their full postal address and (if they are University Exten- 
sion students) the name of the Centre at which they have 
attended lectures. When application is made for several 
tickets on behalf of a party, the names and addresses of 
all the members of the party should besent. Remttances 
must accompany orders. Cheques and Post Office Orders 
should be made payable to Miss M. S. BEARD, and 
crossed ‘‘ Old Bank, Oxford.” 

Transference of Tickets.—If, after purchasing a ticket, 
any student finds it impossible to attend the Meeting, 
(1) he may transfer his ticket to a friend, on communi- 
cating his name and address, and the number of his ticket, 


to the Secretary ; (2) the Delegates will effect the trans- _/ 


ference if the demand for tickets is sufficiently great t 
justify them in so doing. The Delegates, however, canpot 
undertake to receive back a ticket and refund the price 
on any other conditions. 

Application for tickets and correspondencei in connexion 
with the Summer Meeting should be addressed to the 
Secretary (J. A. R. Marriott, Esq.), Univers ity Extension 
Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


A 
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THE DYSTHANASIA OF ENTHUSIASM. 


By F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. 


NTHUSIASM is on his last legs, and lies—he ever 
loved paradox even to lying—passing peacefully 
away to the appropriately not slow music of The 

Army. 

His age I know not, but he’s very old. Some say it is 
his youth and not his age which brings him to this pass. 
Though ’tis true we are too often victims of our youth, 
with him I scarcely think it is the case. His youth indeed 
was stormy, knowing no mean, extravagant even in 
repentance and economy—though these fits were rare. 
Yet in those days excesses never seemed to tell upon 
him—except favourably. He himself avers he owes his 
life to them, and, if taxed further, cries with conviction— 
he never cries without it, keeping it after the recipe of the 
poet, “keen as two-edged sword ”—“ nothing succeeds 
like excess !” 

Strange and unnatural his hatred of proverbs! For 
he made them all himself, every one, certainly as the saw- 
mill makes its “trailing clouds of sawdust.” Perhaps he 
therefore knows their weakness. He once said proverbs 
were the pebbles he had used to smash the faces of the 
rocks ; which pebbles now as gravel adorn the garden 
paths. I confess it is obscure—maybe he took a leaf 
out of the Pilgrim’s scrip-book ? 

Thus he lived his life—as intensely as the characters of 
Ibsen say they live theirs ; yet, unlike their sudden deaths, 
his end—if end it be—is now untimely. Canit be, despite 
his views, that, in practically kicking over the traces of 
truism and chasing the will-o’-the-wisps of paradox, he 
has been lured to his presentdoom? That chase Enthusi- 
asm has always loved—rising late or staying up all night ; 
fasting for weeks at one time, at another drinking every- 
body’s health but his own ; cheerfully suffering torture for 
an idea, or with equal cheerfulness suffering others to be 
tortured for the same ; crusading and counter-crusading, 
a Joan of Arc of both sides, ever changing front, doubling 
and redoubling with the fervour of a woman and the in- 
genuousness of a subtle child ; canting and recanting, and 
for ever piling up reformation on reformation as the lady 
author does adjectives ; mostly the chartered libertine of 
Good, but sometimes of the Stock Exchange. Now lies 
he there almost forsaken, and I—I weep for him ! 

This is not his first attack by any means, and so we— 
for at the outset others came beside myself to see him, 
and now I come alone—we did not then feelanxious. We 
looked in and nodded—I among the rest—‘‘ Ah yes, he 
needs a change” ; and so he cut his hair and took a flat ; 
but it availed him nothing. Complications subvened — 
how proud he was of them !—and we, deceived by his 
cheerful mien, thought that his feeble frame was merely 
due to “wasting,” for he trained for action even as the 
jockeys, and starvation has often been his springboard 
to success. ‘‘ Down to the depths if you would see the 
stars,” it was his wont to say. But now his state is 
parlous; he takes no interest even in his symptoms, 
indeed he breaks apace—he never did things by halves. 
Alas, I know it! All those rats have left him! and I 
only am with him in his great fight—for he will make a 
struggle with Nature—the end of which I fear. 

Yes, under the ban of Respectability, cut contemptuously 
by the cultured, the music without wailing uncouthly 
at his fate, he is condemned, as it would seem, to shuffle 
off—“ cut thread and thrum; quail, crush, conclude, and 
quell!” Forgive my emotion, though you do not under- 
stand it. 

The fact that for so long he changed so slowly is in 
‘itself ominous. His epitaph with literal truth will be 
is end was peace”—but grief makes me anticipate. 

lives in a flat—a very homceopath would prescribe 
a herhisphere! You would not recognise him, nor his 
ways. “Chis Ariel of yesteryear outweighs now the 
Prince of Nenmark. O! the times! when Satan wears 
evening dress and Enthusiasm a frock-coat in bed! 
All his exuberant extravagance, his power of doing, 


is run to gluttony. He eats like an alderman—not that I 
grudge him food, although his credit issolow! He whose 
interests were as catholic as his reading was limited, 
limits his interests by extending his reading ; and finds 
all good. Enthusiasm turned log-roller! Imperial Caesar, 
dead and turned reviewer ! 

Never very intelligible, he is become well nigh inco- 
herent. I say this not of course in ignorance of what 
Science states ‘‘that no man has ever heard him, least- 
ways not directly, but reflexly ; that those who listened, 
straining ears, heard but the echo which his voice awoke 
within them.” This is a reflection of absorbing interest— 
but why digress? I say that, coming to pay my daily 
visit, 1 overheard him muttering, babbling, call it what 
you will. I rejoiced, for he had been obstinately dumb of 
late—I listened. At times it seemed Falstaffian, o’ green 
fields ; then less articulate, more like poetry ; then still 
less, as the habitual muttering of an actor whose reputa- 
tion is assured. He had seen me. After a pause he 
seemed to beckon, to wish to rise, and from out those 
deep-ringed eyes came a flash, thrilling as the touch of 
lovers’ hands. It passed, and he sank back, yet made as 
though to speak. Slowly the words came, some stran- 
gled ere their birth, some I caught. ‘The People’s 
Yeast ! Watkins and Tompson” (the authors perhaps ?).. . 

‘to rise or not to rise! that is the Yeastern question” ! 
He was pale, ghastly. The effort had been too much. 
But what was it? Poetry? or Company-promoting ? 
Delirium it could not be ; he was not well enough for that. 
After a long pause, which seemed of midnight blackness, 
he spoke again, but calm and very low. “I cannot rise 
to this occasion, and shall rise no more.—No, my friend !” 
— stopping with a glance the protest fluttering on my lips 
—‘my time with you willnot be long.” How heart-break- 
ing !—he to speak of time, who once dealt wholesale in 
eternities! I cried with anguish—‘ You will not leave us 
in this crisis—the eastern—” ‘‘ Has failed me,” he sternly 
whispered. ‘“ What can a chronic crisis avail this sick 
man? No,No! Can I endure when Concerts of Europe 
as insistently as German bands grind slow ‘ Dead March’ 
and no man moves !—When the bear which should be 
dancing plays first fiddle! Iam finished, for they say 
‘We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced,’ and 
it is true, itis true!” I heldthe rail of the bed, trembling 
and astounded. I understood. The end must be very 
near—he reasoned. He saw my thought—a sure sad 
sign. ‘You are right, and I am ready. In past timeat 
my voice spoke the artilleries of Europe, now but one 
Canon answers to my call.” I silently grasped his hand 
—parting now seemed easier. 

Sitting—and after his last remark I sat—watching him 
drift to oblivion’s sea, I mused. Yes! Enthusiasm has 
long been lingering ; and to a crisis or two—crumbs of 
comfort which, as we have seen, grew daily colder—is 
alone due the fact that he still lingers. Ah! his voice in 
the old days! Far indeed from its pipe and whistle of 
to-day! You must have heard it long ago to know how 
even yet it fascinates; heardit—or perhaps the echo—grow 
within you from a murmur radiant, smiling, to a hum 
which made a man of you, girt up with muscles taut, and 
then to an all-else-excluding roar which bound a blood- 
red covering before the eyes, whilst in a flash the deeds 
the music tolled were done ; all men wondering, you the 
doer not the least.—But I come to bury not to praise En- 
thusiasm, and in the mean time of his last moments to 
make a few remarks, though, without, the drum is boom- 
ing like a minute-gun of despatch. Let us bear it patiently, 
for perchance he hears it, and he loves a boom. Alas ! 
there is so much to say and I dare not do him justice— 
that would enrage him to the point of renewed vitality. 
Justice, the tortoise whom he passed jeeringly long ago, 
now creeps up behind him—coming up, calm,impenetrably 
imperturbably pachydermatous, with not even a grin of 
triumph on her expressionless prematurely wrinkled vis- 
age. How Enthusiasm always hated her! on principle, 
the supra-rational sanction for evil passions. Enthusiasmin 
his time made mountains ; Justice entered them in the itin- 
erary as mole-hills. Justice whispered “ Give and take.” 
Enthusiasm cried ‘Yes, with pleasure—inches and ells 
respectively”! Justice never forgave Enthusiasm. The 
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latter in his prime toiled unceasingly, and viewed his 
work through high-magnifying field-glasses, which Justice 
having glanced through handed back reversed lens to 
eye, so that the work seemingly so great was dwarfed. 
Enthusiasm over-turned that work—pulled down his 
barns and built greater. Justice said “Thou fool!” 
How little traits and foibles come back to us! Enthu- 
siasm hated shears and wore his hair long as a protest— 
I mentioned that lately it was cut—but that hatred was 
as nothing to his detestation of a balance, a simple pair of 
scales. Was it altogether disingenuous on the part of 
Justice, or was it a subtly sly provocation, that she let 
peep out the beam—a beam indeed in the myopic eye of 
her enemy—of the scales which she always carried? 
Justice recked not of wounded feelings, and, seeming to 
ignore the very presence of Enthusiasm, used those scales 
like a retail grocer, the corner of whose eye spies the approach 
of a possible inspector of weights and measures. Without 
first consulting them she would do nothing, say nothing— 
she weighed her very words. Enthusiasm has sown 
wild oats in plenty. Justice stood as the scare-crow, 
whereby birds of pity (of Paradise) were frightened off, 
so that Enthusiasm’s harvest should be full. Justice is 
not blind—the rumour is false—she sees all round and ts 
no judge of distance; whichis uncanny. I take no side 
in the dispute ; but merely state the facts. The scales I 
know enraged Enthusiasm beyond all incoherence; and 
when he is not incoherent his friends have cause for 
apprehension. The provocation must have been great. 
Enthusiasm’s disposition has ever been most curious ; 
brave except in his calmer moments, the pinch of poverty 
cherished him ; when times were good he moped and 
hung his head. He excelled at steeplechase rather than 
on the flat. Obstacles accelerated his progress. Yet 
despite all this he is not of paradox all compact, for cold 
water damps and chills him. Indeed, since the time 
of Job his enemies, moral firemen playing the hose 
of hopelessness, have been pouring it. He caught his first 
cold from Solomon—does this account for that mislike of 
his? Ihave mentioned that Enthusiasm had been ill before, 
but then it was a passing sickness. He had, too, at times 
his off-moments, when, like current literature, he had 
plenty to say, but nothing to say it about. Now he is 
silent—he has fallen asleep—perhaps for ever. The 
world will be dark without him. He may have beena 
goose, but he cow/d lay goldeneggs. Justice, the leveller, 
which makes all flat, remains and crawls—whither, we 
know not. She has conquered. Woe to the victor ! 
She will have less to do when he is dead —perhaps she will 
die of inanition, if mortality be granted to her—but even 
so, her ghost shall still, with equal tread and balance 
poised, keep on her peering never-ending crawl, and 
ghostly scales shall ever find us wanting ; but Enthusiasm 
will have fled to a region where he need never cease from 
troubling nor ever be at rest. I will watch here, lest he 
wake. 


“ DESIDERIUM.” 


‘© This is the sad history of the Triforium ; but it had its 
Nemesis.” 


ARE these your thanks for that fidelity 

That never faltered in a thousand years, 

That stood unchanged, though overwhelmed in tiers 
Till fellowship seemed grown to unity ? 
Then was I banished by your cruelty. 

Not all at once—I felt with gathering fears 

The clerestory’s encroachment, and the piers’ 
Aspiring upward. So you murdered me. 


No ghost shall haunt your aisles on my behoof, 
No apparition in your transepts wait ; 
But Nemesis shall sit upon your roof, 
Heavy as lead, immovable as fate, 
Till, crushed and flattened, you shall cry “ Alack ! 
“ Would that I had my staunch triforium back.” 


LINDA KENT. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 

Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 

requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be zpso facto disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 

I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /orna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘‘ Printed List”) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Unversity 
Extension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition ” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation II. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
— thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Comfetition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


The number of essays sent in on Mirabeau was only 
eleven. But, though the number was small, the essays 
were of unusual merit, and the competition exceedingly 
severe. The examiners would have been glad to be 
allowed to award three Prizes, while all the first six com- 
petitors reached a high standard of excellence. 

The awards are as follows :— 

Prize :—MARY KATHLEEN MARTIN (Bakewell), 
Edensor, Bakewell. 

Highly Honourable Mention:—A. M. NEWTON 
(Stratford-on-Avon) ; E. BLAKE (Bedford). 


Miss Martin’s essay is appended :— 


A CRITICISM OF THE CHARACTER OF MIRABEAU AND HIS 

PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

“ Le véritable courage de la sagesse consiste & garder dans le bien méme 
un Juste milieu.” —MIRABEAU. 

Many and great were the vices of the ‘‘ French Hercules ”— 
Mirabeau. Yet, when we read the story of his childhood, we 
can but wonder at the innate nobility of soul that could survive 
such training. His earliest instinct—the sanctity of home—was 
vitiated by the worst of all insults offered to his mother. Him- 
self the victim of caprice, hatred, and intrigue, he was pursued 
by his father’s /e/tres de cachet, thrown into prison, exiled, and 
recalled. Commanded to marry a woman whom he could not 
trust and again imprisoned, forsaken by his wife in his hour of 
temptation, refused all lawful affection, he surrendered at last, 
not without a struggle, to an illicit love—a crime that was 
quickly followed by three long years of bitter expiation in the 
Donjon of Vincennes. 

When in 1780 this terrible Prode-zez¢ was over, and Mirabeau f 
obtained his final release, he emerged not, as we should expect 4 
from the violence of his nature, a rabid hater of mankind, aft 
furious revolutionist, a determined avenger of his wrongs, buya 
man sane in intellect, passionate but with the passion of/hu- 
manity, humiliated but forgiving, scorned but patient, strong in 
the strength of his own self-knowledge, determined t# win for 
himself a place in the councils of the nation. y. 

And were it not for the haunting past Mirabeaf was a man 
well equipped to carry out his purpose. He had a sound judg- 
ment trained by years of study, a rugged geniality that no perse- 
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cution could embitter, a power of attracting to him the most de- 
voted friends, a faculty of foreseeing events and of reasoning 
cause and effect, that almost amounted to prophecy, and was 
possessed withal of moral courage wherewith to defend his prin- 
ciples—a courage undaunted by the threatened loss of his hard 
earned popularity or the mocking cry of ‘‘ La grande trahison 
de Mirabeau.” 
Such was the earliest hero of the French Revolution. His 
place in that Revolution was unique. He was perhaps the only 
man who came to the States-General with definite political 
views. ‘‘I wish for a constitution free but monarchic,” he 
wrote to Malouet shortly after his arrival in Paris. From these 
principles he never swerved. A year later he wrote to the King 
that he had always been ‘‘ the apostle of liberty guaranteed by 
the monarchical power.” It was this definiteness of aim, together 
with his passionate eloquence and his practical grasp of the situa- 
tion, that so quickly gave him the ascendancy in the Assembly. 
On the extreme right of the Assembly were the Royalists, who 
believed the King to have taken his first downward step in sum- 
moning the States-General. On the extreme left were the Revo- 
lutionists—dreamers of the rights of the people apart from their 
duties. Towards the centre on either side were the moderate 
men of their respective parties. Between them stood Mirabeau, 
belonging to no party yet commanding all, the representative of 
compromise, of the ‘‘ juste mzliew” as realised, not in the sur- 
render of principle, but in what may be called the ideal of poli- 
tical compromise—a representative government ruled by a con- 
stitutional monarch. If we follow carefully Mirabeau’s parlia- 
mentary career, we see how steadfastly he adhered to his princi- 
ples, supporting as occasion offered the liberties of the people 
against the attacks of the revolutionists, and the authority of the 
crown against the encroachments of the democrats. 
It was Mirabeau who realised at the moment that De Brézé’s 
order to the Assembly to dissolve was the crisis of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘‘ Ainsi,” writes Merilhou, ‘‘]a voix d’un seul homme 
suffit pour désarmer la toute puissance du plus grand roi et pour 
fixer Jes destinées de Ja nation frangaise.” Mirabeau justified the 
sitting of the Assembly until the completion of the Constitution 
on practical grounds, as ‘‘called into being by the invincible 
tocsin of necessity.” On the same grounds he justified the Per- 
manent Committee formed by the electors of Paris to keep order. 
But he also pressed for the appointment of a definite Municipality, 
warning the Assembly ‘‘ that this formidable popular dictatorship 
threatened public liberty as much the plots of its enemies. 
Society will soon be dissolved if the multitude, accustoming them- 
selves to blood and to disorder, place themselves above the magis- 
trates, and brave the authority of the law.” He voted for the 
confiscation of Church property, for the levy of an income tax of 
25 per cent. to save the Government from bankruptcy, while he 
opposed the popular party in the great debates on the Veto, the 
Emigrés, and War and Peace. Moderating with never-ceasing 
vigilance the extremes of both parties, Mirabeau has been well 
called ‘‘ le génie supérieur de la révolution.” 
His transactions with the Court were but the natural outcome 
of his political convictions. With his habitual clearsightedness, 
he realised that the King and Queen must be brought into sym- 
pathy with the revolution or ‘‘the people would trample on 
their corpses.” As early as May 1789 he obtained an ineffectual 
interview with Necker; in the following October he wrote, by 
request, a letter to the King in which he proposed, with states- 
manlike ability, the appointment of a responsible Ministry, and, 
if this should be ineffectual, the removal of the Court to 
Rouen, where, freed from the Parisian mob, the King could 
summon the Assembly. This scheme was rendered hopeless 
by a decree of the Assembly ‘‘ that no deputy should take office 
under the crown.” In May 1790 he proposed a further plan of 
appeal to the provinces. It was then that the court proposed 
and Mirabeau accepted definite terms of payment—terms in no 
way unreasonable for the work required. In spite of all, Mira- 
beau’s advice was disregarded, yet he held fast to hope and con- 
stitutional principles. ‘‘I am an advocate of the restoration of 
order, but not of the old order,” he wrote to Malouet, and set 
forth yet another scheme by which he hoped to bring about the 
dissolution of the Assembly by constitutional means. Before 
this last great scheme could be matured its author died—‘‘ en 
lui perdant la révolution perdit sa providence.” 
The Prize is offered this month for the best leaflet 
titled ‘ University Extension and Artisans,” adapted 

distribution among working people in Works, Fac- 
ieS,, Co-operative Societies, Trade Unions, Friendly 
Societiés, &c. It should set out in a concise, striking, and 
vivid waythe advantages to working people of the form 
of education provided through the medium of University 
Extension, and the characteristics of the system itself. 
The leaflet should not contain more than 500 words. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


ee 


A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory Chapter 
on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. TARBELL. 
6s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and formerly Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens ; Yates Professor of Archaeology 
in University College, London. 2 vols. 5s. each. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art. 
Translated by K. JEx-BLAKE. With Commentary and 
Historical Introduction by E. SELLERS, and additional 
Notes contributed by Dr. HreInrICH Lupwic URLICHs. 
14s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

We group these three books on Greek Art together, ranging 
them in the order, not of their merit or importance, but rather 
of their probable utility to students. Mr. Tarbell’s handbook 
is the best thing of its kind we have yet seen. In his Preface he 
defines clearly the public for which he writes. The art of any 
gifted people may be studied with various purposes, and there- 
fore in various ways ; the artist may seek inspiration for his own 
practice, the student of civilisation may try to comprehend the 
products of art as one manifestation of a people’s life, or be in- 
terested in tracing the development of artistic processes, forms, 
subjects ; but, says Mr. Tarbell, the greatest of all motives for 
studying art is the desire to become acquainted with beautiful 
and noble things. It would be easy to dogmatise as to the com- 
parison of the value of motives; we prefer to say that Mr. 
Tarbell has done, and done well, exactly what he aimed 
at—he has ‘‘ presented characteristic specimens of the finest 
Greek work preserved to us, and suggested how they may 
be intelligently enjoyed.” In a book with this aim illus- 
trations are of paramount importance. The 196 process-blocks 
are well chosen and remarkable for their freshness ;_ the large 
majority are direct from photographs; the eye is seldom 
wearied by a tiresome c/ché. It is fair to note that a few—e.g., 
figures 38 and 74—are abject failures; save to those already 
familiar with it the view of the theatre at Epidaurus is blurred 
so as to be wholly unintelligible. The chapter on Greek Archi- 
tecture is specially useful. Mr. Tarbell has profited from his 
residence at the American School at Athens, and realises the 
importance to students of matters usually neglected in manuals, 
such as clamps and dowel-holes, details on which the whole 
dating of a building often depends. 

The student who has read through Mr. Tarbell’s handbook 
will, we hope, be encouraged to pass on to Professor Ernest 
Gardner’s much more detailed work. Though intended to be 
elementary, his book is far from popular ; it is designed for stu- 
dents who have time and patience to grapple with the mznutie 
of the subject and intend to build up their knowledge on a 
searching examination of both literary and monumental sources. 
The author’s Introduction is simply admirable. It presents 
what, so far as we know, is accessible nowhere else—a clear and 
compact survey of the materza/ of study, of literary sources direct 
and indirect, with some appreciation of their relative degrees of 
credibility. This is all-important to the student, to whom, unless 
he be a trained scholar, all authorities are apt to appear of 
equivalent importance. Under the heading ‘‘ Monumental 
Sources” we have a survey of the progress of excavations 
and of the formation and contents of museums, a warning 
much needed as to restorations, and a careful discussion 
of originals, copies, and imitations. This is followed by a 
careful and valuable account of the materials and processes ot 
Greek Sculpture, a subject which Professor Gardner in his long 
residence at Athens has made peculiarly his own. It is not un- 
common to find advanced students, fairly well acquainted with 
the history of Greek Sculpture, quite unable to distinguish the 
characters of the marbles used—e.g., Parian and Pentelic mar- 
bles—and, indeed, unaware that these differences of material 
exist. Yet these questicns of material are of paramount import- 
ance in the assignment of statues to local schools and in the 
settlement of dates. How many students, we wonder, have any 
clear notion of what the process of hollow-casting in bronze was, 
or can clearly recognise bronze technique ina marblecopy? The 
only omission we note in this most interesting Introduction is that 
there is no discussion of the origin of patina. It has recently 
been suggested that patina, which often produces such beautiful 
effects, is not due to accidental oxydisation, but was part of the 
express intention of the sculptor—was, in fact, a designed effect 
of polychromy. Professor Gardner’s views on this point would 
have been of great interest. We have dwelt on this Introduction 
on technical procedures because it is to our mind the most 
valuable portion of the book. When he comes to the actual his- 
tory of art, the author has many competitors, and some equals, 
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Ilis attitude towards his subject is clearly defined in the Pre- 
face :—‘‘I have in particular attempted to confine myself to 
such facts or theories as have already met with general accept- 
ance among archzeologists, or such as seem to rest upon evidence 
that cannot easily be shaken by new discoveries or future con- 
troversy.” It isno doubt on this account that Professor Gardner 
is least illuminating on the subject of the interpretation of monu- 
ments. In his review, for instance, of the Parthenon marbles we 
are left with the impression that, because no interpretation can 
absolutely be proved, one is practically as good as another. 
One practical point we would note for the benefit of lecturers on 
Greek Art, that a series of lantern-slides has been prepared from 
the material that has been used for the illustrations of this hand- 
book; they can be seen at the Educational Museum of the 
Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, W.C., where enquiries may 
be addressed to the Honorary Curators. We may add that the 
Hellenic Society have arranged with the Teachers’ Guild for an 
interchange of slides on Greek subjects between the two bodies. 

The third book on our list appeals only to scholars and spe- 
cialists in archeeology. Pliny says of his Matural History—‘‘ My 
thirty-six volumes contain twenty thousand matters worthy of 
attention, gathered from some two thousand books.” A candid 
friend, Domitius Piso, told him truly that such an agglomeration 
was a storehouse, not a book. In this storehouse, as a supple- 
ment to the chapters on metals and precious stores, is found room 
for a treatise, Books xxxiv.—xxxvi, on the arts of chasing 
in silver, casting in bronze, sculpture generally, painting, and 
gem-engraving. That Pliny is an interesting writer no one will 
maintain—his mind, like his material, is loosely put together, 
anecdotic, and encyclopaedic. But his works present interesting 
because intricate and difficult problems, and one of the most im- 
portant of these is—who and what were the Greek sources of 
Pliny? This is a question to the solution of which Miss Sellers 
addresses herself with great learning and ability. The translation 
of the text is Miss Jex-Blake’s work, and it appeals to a somewhat 
wider public. Pliny embodies for us in his omnivorous way 
not only fragments from lost text-books of Xenocrates and 
biographies of Duris and Antigonos, but also occasionally sayings 
of great artists like Apelles and Pamphilos, which but for him 
would have been wholly lost. The more ungrateful from the 
literary point of view the author, the more thanks are due to the 
skill and patience of translator and editor, 


JANE E. Harrison. 


English Prose Selections, With Critical Introductions by 
Various Writers and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by HENRy Craik. Vol. V.—Nineteenth Century. 
8s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 


This is the last instalment of a considerable if not a great 
work. Mr. Henry Craik is entitled to no little credit for the 
way in which he has discharged a difficult, in some respects 
a thankless, task. It was not easy for Mr. Ward to present a 
series of selections from the works of the English poets which 
should give satisfaction to those who care most for them. Infinitely 
more difficult, however, has been the work confided to Mr. Craik. 
For obvious reasons Poetry lends itself much more easily to 
selection than Prose, and the difficulty of the task is intensified 
as the work proceeds. Hence, admirable as is the present 
volume in many respects, it will probably, from no fault on the 
part of the Editor and his assistants, be regarded as the least 
satisfactory of the series. There are not a few prose writers of 
the eighteenth century, and still more of the seventeenth, who 
are sufficiently represented to many of us by selected extracts. 
And there are writers among those included in the present volume 
who lend themselves not uneasily to the same method of illustra- 
tion, as, for example, Jane Austen and Charles Lamb, Hazlitt 
and Sydney Smith. But on the other hand it seems little short 
of grotesque to apply the same methods to writers like Milman 
and Grote, Froude and Freeman, John Stuart Mill and John 
Richard Green. And yet to omit such names would at once 
destroy the representative character of the volume. 

On the whole, Mr. Craik has performed his difficult task with 
admirable judgment and skill, and his efforts have been well 
seconded by his contributors. The General Introduction to the 
period, from the pen of the Editor, is as pregnant in matter as it 
is felicitous in form. It is, as Mr. Craik points out, difficult to 
generalise as to the prose style of the nineteenth century. In its 
essential features it differs little from the late prose of the 
eighteenth, while ‘‘ there is no equal period which presents any- 
thing like the same individual variety.” As to the character and 
prospects of the prose of the fiz de széc’e the Editor declines to 
dogmatise. But he is not blind to such merits as it possesses. 
He notes the influence upon it—good and bad—of the spread of 
journalism, of the study of German and in particular of German 
Philosophy, and of the study of science, which has introduced 
a slang of its own. But at the same time he fully admits that 


‘‘no prose can have in it the instinct of life and vigour which 
does not to a large extent repeat the tone, and catch, in a certain 
measure, the current fashion of expression of its own day.” 

The authors included in the present volume range from Sir 
Walter Scott to Robert Louis Stevenson. The several Introduc- 
tions—so far as we have sampled them—are carefully and 
appreciatively done. The Editor himself is responsible for 
excellent criticisms of Scott, Jane Austen, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
George Eliot ; Professor Saintsbury takes Sydney Smith, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, and Pater. 
Mr. Beeching’s Introduction to J. H. Newman is an admirable 
bit of criticism, while hardly less good, though much slighter, is 
his appreciation of Dean Church. Of the historians Mr. J. M. 
Dodds deals with Froude—as it seems to us, not too sympathetic- 
ally ; on the other hand, nothing could well be better than 
Mr. Gregory Smith’s treatment of Freeman and Green. Thus, 
despite the inherent difficulties of the task and unavoidable 
inequalities in its execution, Mr. Craik may be congratulated on 
having brought it to a successful conclusion. J. A. R. M. 


Arranged for Acting as well as 


English Historical Plays. 
2 Vols. 15s. (Mac- 


for Reading by THomMaAs DONOVAN. 
millan and Co.) 

Mr. Donovan’s idea, which has taken shape in two handsome 
volumes, is a happy one. He has printed in the order of their 
historical chronology plays covering the period from 1189 to 
1547. In addition to the ten chronicle plays ordinarily attri- 
buted in whole or in part to Shakspeare, he has included Peele’s 
King Edward I,, Marlowe’s Edward [/., Heywood’s Edward 
LV., and Ford’s Perkin Warbeck. Edward [//., conjecturally 
ascribed to Shakspeare, fills up the gap in the list. The plays, 
as Mr. Donovan explains, have been not merely reprinted, but 
reset with a view to their representation on the modern stage. 
The Editor quotes with just approval the well-known saying of 
Coleridge that ‘‘ it would be a fine national custom to act such 
a series of dramatic histories in orderly succession,” and has 
throughout kept the fulfilment of this object in view. We 
cordially endorse Mr. Donovan’s opinion that such a series of 
representations would be eminently valuable, alike from the 
point of the student of history and the student of literature, and 
as a school of patriotism. But we fear that he is over-sanguine 
as to its possibility under the conditions of the modern London 
stage. Had we a subsidised national theatre, the case would be 
different, and the possibility of such a stimulating exhibition less 
remote. Meanwhile Mr. Donovan has done not a little to bring 
the project at any rate within the bounds of possibility. The 
principal changes made in adapting these plays are summarised 
by the Editor as follows :—(1) By a new division of acts and 
scenes, nearly all the battles are now fought between the acts, 
and therefore out of sight. (2) Chiefly by the elision of re- 
dundant and unimportant scenes, nearly one hundred changes 
of scene have been suppressed in fourteen plays. (3) For some 
of the plays a more effective ending has been found either by 
transposing a scene or by omitting an anti-climax, as, for 
instance, in Henry V/L/., which is brought to an end with 
Queen Katharine’s death. Further, many passages have been 
omitted ‘‘ as being either gross, tedious, trivial, obscure, or un- 
intelligible.” In some cases changes even more fundamental 
have been effected. Thus the two Parts of Henry 7V. are now 
presented as a single play in five acts; while Adward /V. is 
condensed from two plays by Heywood. These changes have 
been on the whole made with great judgment and tact, and we 
trust Mr. Donovan’s venture may have the success it deserves. 
Needless to say, the book is admirably printed and got up. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have recently added to 
their Social Science Series a new edition of Rousseau’s Socéa/ 
Contract (1). It is translated by Mr. Henry J. Tozer, who 
contributes also an excellent Introduction and some very useful 
notes. The translation, so far as we have sampled it, is faithful 
and spirited, and the Editor has received the authoritative im- 
primatur of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, who has written a short 
Preface. The Soczal Contract, as Mr. Tozer truly observes, 
‘*has a double claim to be considered an epoch-making work : 
historically, on account of its enormous influence upon European 


eloquent expression of the theory of a social compact.” We kno 
of no better or handier edition of this great work available for 
English reader than Mr. Tozer’s. ie. 
We have already noticed very favourably the Series of @riginal 
Historical Texts now in process of publication by the Wniversity 
of Pennsylvania under the title of ‘* Translations aad Reprints 
from the Original Sources of European History.” We have now 
received from Messrs. P. S. King and oy the English agents, a 


f 


ys 


life and thought ; and philosophically, because it is the oy 


< 
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volume of English Manorial Documents (*), edited by Mr. E. P. 
Cheyney. This little volume, which is sold at the modest price 
of 1s. 6d., contains z7¢er aléa illustrative extracts from Domes- 
day Book, from the Hundred Rolls, from the Customals of 
Battle Abbey, a Compotus Roll of Cuxham Manor, and selec- 
tions from Manor Court Rolls. This Series cannot be too 
warmly commended to students of Medizeval Flistory. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a volume of Selec- 
tions from the Canterbury Tales (°) edited by Professor Hiram 
Corson of Cornell. Mr. Corson contributes an Introduction 
containing a brief but sufficient biographical sketch of Chaucer, 
an appreciation of his poetry, and a series of short essays on the 
pronunciation of English words in Chaucer’s time, on the gram- 
matical forms peculiar to him, and on his versification. Appended 
to the Selections are a few excellent notes and a very clear glos 
sary. The selections themselves have been made with great 
judgment and tact, and the type and general editing of the 
volume are excellent. 

Mr. Coldstream’s little book on The Jnstitutions of Italy (*) is 
calculated to fulfil its modest purpose. It contains, in addition 
to a brief historical Introduction, short essays on the Constitu- 
tion, the administration of Justice, Education, Religion, Poor 
Relief, and other corporate subjects. The arrangement is clear, 
and the little volume is admirably printed. 


(1) The Soctal Contract, or Principles of Political Right. By 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated, with an Historical and 
Critical Introduction and Notes, by H. J. Tozer, M.A. Witha 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) 

(°°?) English Manorial Documents. Edited by Edmund P. 
Cheyney, A.M. 1s. 6d. (Translations and Reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History; Philadelphia. English 
Agency, P. S. King and Co.) . 

(3) Selections from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Hiram Corson, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University. 4s. 6d. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

(4) The Institutions of Italy. By John P. Coldstream, W.S. 
2s. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 
From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. : 

Documents Illustrative of English ChurchHistory. Compiled from 
Original Sources by Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., and William John 
Hardy, F.S.A._ ros. 6d. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. 
M.A. Illustrated. Part XVI. 1s. net. 

The Growth of the French Nation. By George Burton Adams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. 6s. : 

The Chronicles. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard 
G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader’s Bible.) 

English Literature from A.D. 670 to A.D. 1832. By Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. Partly Re-written and Largely Revised and Corrected. 
1s. (Literature Primers.) 

From Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By C. H. Herford, Litt.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 3s. 6d. 

From Messrs. G. P. PurNam’s Sons, 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Con- 
gress of Vienna to the Present Time. By Charles M. Andrews, 
Associate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. ras. 6d. 

From the CLARENDON PREss, OXFORD. | 

Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. Edited by Reginald Lane Poole, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 
Part 1V. 3s. 6d. net. 

From Messrs. J. M. DENT anv Co. 

Arden of Feversham. Edited, witha Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by 
Rev. Ronald Bayne. M.A. 1s, net. (Temple Dramatists.) 

From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. __ : 

Selections from the First Nine Books of the Croniche Fiorentine 
of Giovanni Villani. Translated for the Use of Students of Dante 
and Others by Rose E, Selfe. 


Translated by A. J. Butler, 


Edited by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 


6s. 

The Faerie Queene. By Edmund Spenser. Book I, Edited from the 
Original Editions of 1590 and 1596, with Introduction and Glossary, by 
Kate M. Warren. 1s. 6d. net. 

From Messrs. P. S. K1nG anpD Co. 

The Pre-Reformation Period. Edited by James Harvey Robinson, 

Ph.D. ts. 6d. (Philadelphia Historical Translations and Reprints 


erles. 
2 fom the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 
The.Early Principate. A History of Rome, 31 B.C.—96 A.D. By 
. Allcroft, M.A., and J. H. Haydon, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
From the BuREAU oF EpucaTion, WASHINGTON. 
Report ofthe Commissioner of Education for the Year 1894-95, 
2 Vols. \ 


* * Will ‘‘M..F,” kindly communicate her address to us ?— 
Epp. U. £. /. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


——>—_. 


N.B.—The Oniversity Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Burton-on-Trent (O).—The course of six lectures on The 
Life of a Planet delivered by Dr. Fison during the Michaelmas 
Term met with so much success that there seems to be good 
reason to hope that this Centre will make rapid progress. The 
average attendance was 222, but it must be noted that the 
numbers were considerably reduced by the severe epidemic of 
measles which caused the closing of all the schools in the town. 
A great many Elementary School Teachers took tickets, and at 
the Annual Meeting of the Burton Branch of the N. U. T. a vote 
of thanks to the University Extension Committee and Secretary 
was cordially carried. A fair number of tickets were sold through 
the Secretaries of Working Mens’ Clubs and similar societies ; 
still it would appear that the staple trade of Burton is scarcely 
conducive to intellectual pursuits. The financial result of this 
first attempt is most satisfactory. £53 was raised by means of 
subscriptions of a guinea, each subscriber receiving three season 
tickets ; and this sum was considerably supplemented by the sale 
of cheap tickets. Although the subject was not entitled to aid 
from the County Council, a grant has been made to assist the 
establishment of the Centre. In consequence there is now a 
large balance in hand, and the Committee will feel no hesitation 
in arranging a course of twelve lectures for next winter. 


Diss (C).—Our efforts to establish a Centre here have met with 
success. The first course, on Zhe Franco-Prussian War, by 
Mr. Pares, was well attended, and the work of the students was 
pronounced satisfactory. During the present Term Mr. D. M. 
Panton is delivering a course of six fortnightly lectures on The 
Study of Poetry ; these are also well attended, many of the sub- 
scribers coming from a distance in spite of bad weather. We have 
every reason to believe that the interest in these courses will in- 
crease as they become more widely known. 


Exeter (C).—The annual distribution of prizes and certifi- 
cates to the students of our Technical and University Extension 
College took place on January 15 in the College premises at 
the Albert Memorial Museum. The Mayor presided, and there 
was a large attendance of friends from the city and neighbour- 
hood. We were fortunate in securing the presence of Lord and 
Lady Clifford, the former of whom delivered a vigorous and 
hopeful address on the present educational outlook, and the 
latter performed the somewhat arduous task of handing the 
prizes and certificates to their respective winners. The ceremony 
was in all respects a great success, not least because in both De- 
partments of the College the record of the past year has been 
one of which we may well be proud. In the University Exten- 
sion Department Mr. William T. Aviolet has obtained the 
‘* Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate,” and five students have won the 
new ‘‘ Sessional Certificate in Honours ”—a greater number than 
at any other Cambridge Centre. In the Technical Department 
we had a total of 402 certificates and a considerable number of 
prizes. Miss Blanche Younghusband was awarded a ‘‘ Queen’s 
Prize” in Human Physiology, being bracketed second in the 
whole kingdom in the advanced stage ; and Mr. George Whit- 
church a First Class Certificate, a bronze medal, and a cheque 
for £2 from the City and Guilds of London Institute for obtain- 
ing the second place in the whole kingdom in their examination 
in Telegraphy and Telephony. The number of students on the 
College books and the grants from South Kensington were both 
larger than in any former year, and in all respects our outlook is 
very promising. During the present year we have received 
practical proofs of sympathy from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Gardeners’ Association. The former has offered 
prizes for Book-keeping and Shorthand, and the President has 
promised ten guineas to provide two prizes for five years in com- 
mercial subjects ; while the Gardeners’ Association gave a prize 
to the student who did best in the Examination on Mr. de 
Havilland’s course in Botany. Perhaps other Centres may be 
encouraged by our success to make application for prizes to local 
bodies. 


Sudbury (C).—The attempt now being made by this Centre 
to re-awaken an interest in the University Extension scheme is 
on the whole encouraging. Fifty one tickets have been sold 
for the current Term, and the attendance at the class is good. 
The students, about ten of whom are writing weekly papers, 
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manifest great enthusiasm for the subject, and declare that 
already their interest in its study has greatly increased. Mr. 
Panton’s course is highly appreciated, but it is too early as yet to 
speak of its financial success. The Mayor has subscribed liberally, 
and presided at the first lecture. Local circumstances have 
hitherto prevented a full attendance, but it is hoped that these 
will now no longer operate. 


Torquay (C). —University Extension work has now entered 
upon its eleventh year in Torquay. During that time it has been 
on the whole more than self-supporting ; but, owing to an un- 
accountable falling off in attendance at last ’Session’s courses, 
there was a large deficit, which absorbed the bulk of the balance 
in hand. The Committee therefore determined last year to form 
a society of subscribers, who for an annual subscription of £1 Is. 
could obtain tickets for two consecutive courses, with the right of 
voting in the selection of lecturer and subject. The Committee 
issued an appeal to those interested in University Extension work 
to help them by becoming annual subscribers. The result of this 
effort was to bring in a sum of £94 in subscriptions, which has 
placed the work on a fresh and more stable footing. The out- 
look at present is very promising. 


Wells (O).—The following passages are extracted fro: the 
Annual Report for 1896, just published :— 

“‘ University Extension work in Wells during 1895 was brought 
to a close, and that for 1896 inaugurated, by a Conversazione 
held at the Palace on January 9, by the kindness of the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and Mrs. Kennion. The members of 
the Wells Natural History and Archeological Society were invited 
as well as all U.E. ticket-holders, and the two Societies were 
mutually interested in hearing of each other’s objects and 
methods. The Bishop, who is President of both, in the course of 
an encouraging address dwelt upon the benefits to be derived 
from attending such Lectures as this Committee provides. 


“Tn accordance with a widely expressed wish, the Committee 
invited Mr. R. Warwick Bond to give a second course on 
Shakespeare’s Plays. He accepted the invitation, and in June 
very kindly drew up a scheme of study connecting the two 
courses for the Students’ Association. The Lectures commenced 
on October 1; the average attendance at them was go, at the 
classes 31. . 

“The Committee allude with pleasure to the work of the 
Students’ Association. By arranging meetings for study and dis- 
cussion of the Plays from July onwards, it not only maintained 
the interest of its members in their subject, but also made possi- 
ble to them the attainment of Certificates given by the Oxford 
Delegacy after two courses of lectures connected by regular com- 
bined study. The Committee are glad to be able to say that the 
Association is in a satisfactory state as to numbers and finances.” 


CARPENTERS’ COMPANY’S LECTURES. —The following lectures 
still remain to be delivered of the course that the Carpenters’ 
Company have organised for this spring on matters connected 
with the building trades :— 

March 3, Professor J. A. Fleming—‘‘The Work of the 

Electric Current ” (Chairman, Professor Aitchison). 

10, Professor Banister Fletcher—‘‘Is a National 
Twentieth Century Style of Architecture Probable ?” 
(Chairman, Sir John Lubbock). 

March 17, Professor J. M. Thomson—‘‘ The Chemistry of 
Certain Metals used in Building Construction” (Chair- 
man, Sir Frederick Abel). 

March 24, Mr. J. W. Clarke—‘‘ Practical Plumber’s Work ” 
(Chairman, Sir Stuart Knill). 

The several lectures, which are fully illustrated, will be delivered 
at 8 p.m., at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, and admission 
is free to the public. 


March 
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Reading University Extension College Building 
Fund.—tThe following donations have been promised :— 


Lord Wantage ... £1000 0 O 
Mr. Richard Benyon 1000 O O 
Mr. Herbert Sutton 1000 0 O 
*The Drapers’ Company 1000 0 O 
*Mr. Charles Morrison ... 500 0 O 
Mr. George Palmer 500 0 O 
Mr. G. W. Palmer 500 0 O 
Mr. A. Palmer ... 500 0 O 
Mr. W. Palmer... 500 0 O 
Mr. M. J. Sutton 200 0 O 
Mr. Owen Ridley 1O5 220) 0 
Mr. Arthur Hill LO 5SOMnO 
Mr. W. Berkeley Monck wi 105 0 O 
Messrs. Stephens, Blandy and Co. I05 0 O 
Mr. A. W. Sutton ie 105 0 O 
The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. T0000: JO 
Mr. L. Sutton ... : wee 100 0 O 
Mr. H. B. Blandy om iy aro 52°10m0 
Mr. W. Ferguson ie See ae 52 10 O 
Mr. C. T. Murdock, M. Pohaet nae S2eTOn 0 
Messrs. J. and C. Simonds and Co. ... 52.16) 0 
Messrs. Heelas, Sons and Co. Ms SOETOe 10 
Mr. W. Dalziel Mackenzie... ; 50) 10 #0 
The London and County Banking Co. 50 0 0 
Sir J. R. Mowbray, M.P. ; 5Omon O 
Mr. Samuel Palmer oye sey a) 
Col. Van de Weyer 5ONOLN 
Mr. H. M. Wallis 50 0 O 
Mr. E. West (the late)... Roy Toy sro 
Mr. Hugh Hawkins 26 5 O 
Mr. R. Hewitt . boc 2018 50 
The Capital and ‘Counties Bank Bc 25, LOmIO 
Mr. E. P. Collier ae ; oe PAS Ea) <o) 
My (Ge Har Morrell) Mi Besoin. ae 25RuOs 0 
Mr. W. G. Mount, M.P. ae es 25.0% 0 
The Metropolitan Bank wd a I0 10 O 
Mr. John Messer PIG tee aan TO: FORO 


Total £8,208 oO 0 


*These donations are conditional on the sum of £12,000 
being raised by voluntary subscription before the close of the 


year 1897. 


Summer Meeting Scholarship Fund.—A Fund has 
been opened for the provision of Scholarships for the Oxford 
Summer Meeting, 1897 :— 


Balance from 1896 aoe L2lelOmey 
The Secretary’s Scholarships (subscribed 

by students attending the Summer 

Meeting, 1895) W BA Ss 20 12 6 
Mrs. Gribble atv Me WA es 10 0.0 
Mr. M. E. Sadler... ais a6 ols TO LOm.0 
Mr. Fe'S. Boas*44 eae ae do T APOC 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott ame a ary tie 18) 
KE. J. Arnold and Son... : ta DP PIO 


Donations should be sent to the SL ae us University Exten- 
sion Office, Oxford. 

Mr. B. F. BROOKE has also kindly promised to hand over to 
the Scholarship Fund all the profits from the publication of 
his Prize Essay on Burke. As the sales have already paid all 
the expenses of publication, the gross proceeds will in future be 
available for the Scholarship. Parcels of six copies may now be 
obtained from Mr. B. F. Brooke, Park Road, Harrogate, for 
3s. 3d. post free. Single copies 9d. each. 


New Lecturers,—The Delegates have appointed Mr. C. R. 
BeAZLey, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College and Fellow of 
Merton College, to be a lecturer in History and Historical 
Geography, Class B; and Mr. W. K. Srripg, B.A., of Exeter 
College, to be a lecturer in History, Class B. 


Revised Edition of the ‘Green File.”—The Dele- 
gates desire to draw the attention of Local Committees to the 
alterations which have been made for their convenience in the 
revised edition of their official Calendar, known as the ‘‘ Green 
Biers 

All the information in regard to Lecturers ; the courses they 
offer ; the days on which they can lecture ; the town from which 
railway expenses are reckoned ; the courses delivered by each 
lecturer during the last two Sessions, and the Centres at which 
such courses have been given ; all this information will be found, 
not as heretofore in three different divisions of the pamphlet, but 
on one page. é 

It is hoped that this change will facilitate the work of Lo 
Committees, who are requested to note :— / 

(i) That invitations for lecturers for the Session 7897-98 
should, if possible, reach the Delegates by April 20 ; (ii) that in 
making arrangements for lectures the Delegates will give prefer- 
ence to groups of Centres making application, Jor the same 
lecturer, 
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ls CAM BRIDGE. 
Lent Term, 1897. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[All lectures are at Weekly intervals. Certificates are awarded only tn connection with courses of at least 


twelve lectures. | 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 

+University College, Not-| 24 The Puritan Revolution and the Restora-| J. E. Symes, M.A. ... ...| W., Jan. 13 

tingham tion (1603-1681) 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 

Coll, Exeter (afternoon)| 24 Aspects of Animal Life... ess ...| H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| W., Jan. 20 

oF ee (evening)| 24 Aspects of Animal Life... a3 dfs sf mn W., Jan. 20 

‘ a 3, (afternoon) 24 The Romantic Movement ... va ...| J. H. B. MasrerMan, M.A.| F., Jan. 22 
it 3 (evening)| 24 The Romantic Movement ... mn BS “4 F., Jan, 22 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 

Coll.,Colchest’r(afternoon)) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere... ...| P. LAKE, M.A. Sa ...| M., Jan. 25 

(evening) 12 The Earth and its Atmosphere wee or “5 a 
Newcastle- -on- ‘Tyne (even.) 12 The English Citizen a sah .. | H. S. MunpaHt, B.A., LL.B.| Th., Jan. 21 
+Leicester (evening) 24 The Florentine Commonwealth aie ...| H. J. Boyp Carpenter, M.A.| F., Jan. 15 
Market Drayton (afternoon) 12 The English in India Fr ps - S., Jan. 16 
Southport (evening) ae 12 The English in India nes on An M., Jan. 25 
+Sunderland (evening) ABE 24 The Wars of the Roses... a erahaGe fs TERRY, IVESAS eM plane 25 
+Scarborough (evening) ... 24 Shakespeare ... eas A ax ...| W. F. BENTINCK SMITH, B. A,| | Tu., Jan. 19 
+Derby (evening) ... _ 24 Shakespeare .. is ner tee as a rs | Th., Jan. 21 
+Hull ... a 18 Shakespeare... =a fs a Ae F., Jan. 29 
Grantham (afternoon) alle 2 The World’s Great Explorers be H. Y. OLpHam, M.A. | M., Jan. 25 
+Cambridge (evening) ee 24 SURE AM gidtake i of the English- speaking | T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A.,LL.D.| Tu., Jan. 19 
eoples 
Ilfracombe ... ere 12 | Aspects of Animal Life... bo ...| H. DE HAVILLAND, M.A. ...| Tu., Jan. 19 
*King’s Lynn (morning) ef 12 Botany bd Ee tet baie | |S., Jan. 16 
*Norwich (morning)... hee re Botany ; ae ts alls Bs ‘Woon, M.A. ... Soha Tein its 
+Darlington .. o Hl ents The Puritan Revolution... oF "..| Miss K. Pease Aes + Dh.5 Beb.14 
Whitby (afternoon) ac of 12 Rise of Napoleon ... ocr ES, (cult be PARES MsAs Sole ...| Th., Jan. 28 
+York (evening) san oa 24 Rise of Napoleon ... eh sins set 7 . M., Jan. 25 
Torquay (afternoon) a 12 Astronomy ... ane or sli ...| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| Th., Jan. 28 
Exmouth (afternoon) sti 12 Astronomy Sls ee ais} a Np Tu., Jan. 26 
+Plymouth (afternoon) ae 24 The Age of Milton . a ae ...| J. Hl. B. Masrerman, B.A.) M., Jan. 25 
+Plymouth (evening) Abs 24 The Age of Milton.. Rae acy see aA a M., Jan. 25 
+Portsmouth He des 24 Evolution and Darwinism ro eon ...| E. A. PARKYN, M.A. Spall dior, Ifeban, &-%0) 
* Courses in sequence during four successive years. + The figures in the second column include the Michaelmas Term lectures. 
_ ——————eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe—e—e—eEeEeEeEeEeEe—eEeEe————E—————EEEEEEEEEe 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of not more than six lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates. | 
Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 

Barrow The Influence of the Sea on History ...| H. J. Boyp CarPENTER, M.A.| Tu., Jan. 19 
Lancaster a | A. J. Grant, M.A., Rev. Dr.| M+» Jan. 4 
Thornaby ~|-The Growth of the British Empire nee Rev.Can. Moore] 12> Jan. 5 
Carlisle | EDE, M.A., H. Cox, B.A....| 127 Jam 7 
Kendal i a f AR ra aseeaed| Erste ans 8 
Hastings ... Evolution and Darwinism... oi, ...| E. A. PARKYN, M.A. ...| Th., Mar. 4 
Huntingdon The Study of Poetry ee es ...| D. M. Panton, B.A. ...| Tu., Jan. 26 
Norwich . The Study of Poetry ats 500 are te . W., Jan. 20 
Diss The Study of Poetry , sp S., Jan. 30 
Hunstanton... The Study of Poetry Bo =e i sr 5A Fr., Jan. 29 
Bury St. Eamunds The Study of Poetry vee ee aes ” 99 Th., Jan. 21 
Sudbury . . The Study of Poetry we SS ov 33 - Fr., Jan. 22 
Thirsk... .| French Revolution ... Sue A ...| B. Pares, M.A. ue Pelli fan. 26 
Saffron Walden ...| The Liberation of Healy ro a ool Ife TRIE IRs, WRN, ...| M., Jan. 25 
Bideford . : ..| Architecture .. : _ A ...| D. H. S. CRanaGe, M.A. ...| Th.,Feb. 25 
Barnstaple Architecture... a eek “ED at +B 5) Tu. Mar. 2 


Technical and University Extension College, Col- by Grace of the Senate lecturers at Affiliated Centres until 


chester.—Mr. R. D. Roserrs has b 


Syndicate its representative on the governing body of the Col- = 


lege for the current year. 


een appointed by the September 30, 1gor. 


Examiners at Affiliated Centres, —Dr. BREUL, King’s 
College, University Lecturer in German, Mr. G. E. GREEN, 


Greek Class.—The Syndicate have approved of the arrange- M.A., Caius College, and Mr. I. BURKILL, M.A., Caius Col- 
ments proposed under the regulations as to language classes for _ lege, have been appointed by Grace of the Senate examiners at 


. DaucLass Rounp, M.A., of Trinity 
has beenselected as the subject of study. 


s in the Greek language, to be conducted at Colchester by Affiliated Centres until September 30, 1901. 


College. The A“estzs ere 


Pamphlet.—A revised edition of the Pamphlet on the Local 
Lectures has been prepared, and can now be obtained on appli- 


LecturerSat Affiliated Centres.—The Rev. J. Howard cation at Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, price 6d., post free. 
B. MASTERMAN, M.A., St. John’s College, and Mr. W. F. The Pamphlet contains, in addition to full information as to 
BENTINCK SMITH, B.A., Christ’s College, have been appointed organisation, an introduction and a historical list of Lecturers, 
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Ill. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1897. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. A complete list will appear 
in our April issue. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Szemmer Term courses consist generally of five weekly lectures, 
but in some cases the number ts greater, and in some the 
lectures are given fortnightly. The date given ts that of 
the opening lecture. The Jee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in’ certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on app'ication to the SECRETARY, Unz- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 12.C.)— 
(1) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern Aistory 
(Part III.) (5 lectures) ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Friday, 8 
April 2 (omitting April 16 and 23). 5s.—2s. 6d. 
(2) Zhe Geography of Europe, Asia,and Northern Africa 
(Part III.) (5 lectures); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 
6. May 3. 5s.—2s. ‘6d. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—J/ndustrial and Commercial History (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 2, 5s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—Dante’s ‘* Convito” (5 
lectures) ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. April 
27.  10S.—5s. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) The Industrial Revolution (6 lectures); G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April. 5s. 

(2) Select Plays of Shakespeare (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. April 27. 5s.—3s. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—Some Leading Conceptions 
of Aristotle’s Ethical Philosophy (Part II.) (5 lectures) ; 
Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D. Friday, 8. April 23. 2s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)\—Zkhe British Em- 
pire, 1837-1895 (5 lectures); H. cf Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8.15 (class at 7, 45). April 7. 6s.—3s. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnics Regent Street )— 
Dante’s *‘ Convito”’ (5 lectures) ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. April 27. 2s. 


In addition to the above, courses are being arranged as 


follows :— 

Birkbeck Institution Mr. G. G. Chisholm ; 
New Cross Mr. J. C. Collins ; 
Streatham oe Mr. A. Mitchell ; 
Upper Holloway Mr, E. A. Parkyn; 
Woolwich va Mr. W. G. de Burgh; 
Woolwich Mr. J. A. Hobson ; 
Woolwich Dr. A. H. Fison. 


Negotiations are also in progress for courses at other Centres. 


(2) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College (second year’s class), Brom- 
ley (first), Chelsea (second), Hampstead, Richmond (first, second, 
and third), and South Lambeth (second); and by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, M.A., at Marylebone (second). Full particulars may be 
had of the Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


New Lecturers.—The Universities’ Joint Board have made 
the following appointments to the Lecturing Staff : — 

Rev. W. Hupson SHaAw, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, to lecture on Modern [listory ; 

Mr. W. B. WorsFOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, 
to lecture on British Colonial History and English 
Literature ; 

Mr. B. L. ABRAHAMS, M.B., B.Sc., London, to lecture on 
Physiology ; 

Mr. J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, to lecture on Physiology. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


Sessional Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate isawarded 
for a complete Session’s work in one subject, which is defined as 
follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to exchange their Terminal Certificates 
for a Sessional Certificate. 

N.B.— The Sesstonal Certificate ts not awarded unless the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session. 

The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses 3 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Lent Term, 1897. 


Long Course. 


[The arrangements for the following course were concluded too 
late for inseruon in the last number, which contains details 
of the other courses. } 

Beverley (Corn Exchange)—7he Chemistry of Common Things 

(Part II.), 10; Dr. Cohen. Thursday, weekly, 8. Feb. 4. 


Courses for Michaelmas Term.— Local Secretaries are 
requested to make arrangements for these courses as early as 
possible. 


Examinations. —Local Secretaries are reminded that notice 
must be given to the Secretary of the University Extension 
Committee at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for an 
examination. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 


forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may } 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Commi 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly re 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The V ictoria U versity, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” 
with regard to any particular course may as a rul¢ also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Publishers. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
The Art Bible—Comprising the Text of the Old and 


New Testaments. With 850 Illustrations, Maps, etc. Super- 
royal $8vo, 1,360 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
leaves I2s.; or in two volumes, Old Testament, 9s. ; New 
Testament, 5s. 


The complete volume may also be had in the following special bindings: 
plain Persian morocco, gilt leaves, 18s.; Persian morocco, antique scroll in 
gold, gilt leaves, 21s.; limp morocco, Yapp style, flexible back, solid gold 
leaves, 30s.; Turkey morocco, hand tooled in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s. 


AN ART EDITION OF 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A New Version by 
E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With too Illustrations 
by J. FINNEMORE. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


“Beautifully got up . a most desirable gift book.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


TRAVELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Round London.—An Album of 284 Pictures from 
Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in and around 
London. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 19s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, 21s. 

Round the Coast.—An Album of 284 Pictures from 
Recent Photographs of the Watering Places and Resorts 
in the United Kingdom. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 21s. 


Round the World, from London Bridge to Charing 
Cross, via Yokohama and Chicago.—An Album of 284 Pic- 
tures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in all 
parts of the World. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
Ios. 6d.; half-morocco, 21s. 


New Ground in Norway. Ringerike—Telemarken— 


Setersdalen. By E. J. GOODMAN. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Ios. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
The Story of the Weather, simply told for General 
Readers. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., Author of 
“¢ The Story of the Solar System,” ‘‘ The Story of the Stars,” 
etc. With 50 Illustrations. [Just out. 
The Story of Forest and Stream. By JAMES 
RODWAY, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘In the Guiana Forest,” 
etc. With 27 Illustrations. 


‘© 4 readable as well as an instructive book, and makes a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the series in which it appears.” — Scotsman. 


The Story of the Chemical Elements. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Prazlector in 
Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


‘One of the most perfect popular introductions to science extant, for 
Mr. Muir's expert knowledge is fully equalled by the exceptional lucidity of 
his diction and argument.” —S7ztish Medical Journal. 


The Story of Extinct Civilisations of the East. By 
R. E. ANDERSON, M.A., Contributor to ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,” ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” etc. With Maps. 


‘Better than many a more pretentious text book.’’—Pudlishers Circular. 
** An excellent little book.” —A berdeen Free Press. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

The Story of the Stars. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 

The Story of Primitive Man. By EDWARD CLODD. 
With 88 Illustrations. 

The Story of the Plants. 
With 49 Illustrations. 

The Story of the Earth in Past Ages. 
SEELEY, F.R.S. With 4o Illustrations. 

The Story of the Solar System. By G.F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 

The Story of a Piece of Coal. 
F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

ThesStory of Electricity. By J. MUNRO. 


100 J]lustrations. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
By Prof. H. G. 


By E. A. MARTIN, 
With 


THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. —With Glossarial 


Side-notes. Complete in 12 volumes, bound in cloth, with 
cut or uncut edges, 18s.; or inclosed in a quaint box, 2Is. 
This favourite edition may also be had: half-morocco, gilt tops, 55s. ; 


crushed grained Persian morocco, in box, 7os.; or straight paste grained, 
gilt tops, in box, with steel clasp, sos. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS. 


A Little Book of Plays for Professional and Amateur 
Actors. Adapted from the French by CONSTANCE 
BEERBOHM. With 22 Illustrations of Scenes, Is. 


“The plays are charming.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 


A Series of Books of Permanent Value and interest—grave and 

gay—poetry and prose. Each volume will be tastefully printed 

on antique wove paper, and issued in a specially designed bind- 

ing, price 2s. 6d. 

Visits to Monasteries of the Levant.—By the HON. 
ROBERT CURZON, Jun. (Lord de la Zouche). With 
Sketch Maps and Illustrations. 


Thackeray’s Christmas Books.—Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, 
Our Street, Dr. Birch and His Young Friends, Rebecca and 
Rowena, The Kickleburys on the Rhine, The Rose and the 
Ring. In one volume. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines.—Characteristics of Women 
—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By MRS. JAMESON, 
Author of ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. 


‘* The most charming of all the works of a charming writer.” —Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
2 “Tt will always remain one of the classics of Shakespearean criticism.”’— 
lobe. 


To be followed by other Standard Works at short intervals. 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S STORIES. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.—With 24 Illustra- 


tions by W. B. WoLLEN, R.I._ In one volume, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

“In these days of pessimistic problem novels, when the element of 
romance seems to be fading out of fiction, it is delightful to come upon 
these tales and glories of a soldier's life. They are buoyant, vital, steeped 
in the stir and freshness of the open air, abounding in tragedy and gaiety. 
. . . It is a fascinating book, and one to be read.” —Daily News. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.—With 24 Illustra- 
tions by SIDNEY PAGET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** For those to whom the good, honest, breathless detective story is dear, 

Dr. Doyle's book will prove a veritable godsend.” —A theneum. 

The Last Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Being a 
New Edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs.” With 25 Illustrations by 
SIDNEY PaGET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, with g2 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 6s., 
may still be had. 
** Should become a favourite gift book.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 


The Sign of Four: An Earlier Adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The ‘ Adventures of Sherlock Homes’ should be read by all who desire 
to improve their faculty of observation. Fathers would do well to make it 
a birthday present to their boys, and if they do this they certainly may have 
the comforting thought that the book will be read from beginning to end.”— 
Glamorgan Gazette. 


PERIODICAL VOLUMES. 


The Navy and Army Illustrated—Volumes 1 and 2, 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges. Each volume 
contains many hundreds of beautifully printed Illustrations 
on Art Paper. Price 12s. each. 


Strand Magazine.—Vol. 12. 802 pages, and upwards 
of 1,000 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


Strand Musical Magazine.—Vol. 4. Containing 80 
Songs and Pianoforte Pieces, and numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


LONDON: Southampton Street, Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTONS 
PUBhICATIONS. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barrie. With Etched Portrait by 
MANESSE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 


‘‘There are in print few things as pathetic as the chapter, ‘ How my Mother got her Soft Face.’ . . . A fine, unique picture 
this volume is, of Scotch family life and character. The old grandfather, Margaret’s father, the stonemason, is a grand specimen of 
manliness. . . . Most deligntful are the passages in which Mr. Barrie describes his talks about books, newspapers, and the 
literary career.” —THE DaILy NEws. 


‘© To his admirers probably none of his books will appeal more effectually or more tenderly, for not only do these pages contain 
a beautiful portrait of a kindly, strong-natured, and humourous Scotchwoman, but they also lay bare the deepest feeling of the 
author, besides giving us a glimpse of some of the events of his life.” —THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


KATE CARNEGIE and those MINISTERS. By Ian Mactaren. Crown 8vo 
art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“«« Kate Carnegie’ is a notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has bettered the best work he had previously given us.” 
—THE DaiLy CHRONICLE. Ss 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Eleventh Edition, completing 


80,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian Mactraren. Fourth Edition, 


completing 60,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Con- 
tributions towards the Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. RosBertson NIcoLL, M.A., 
LL.D., and THomas J. WisE. Volume II., 20s. net. 


THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By Davin Lyatt. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


‘“* This is a very winning book. . . + ‘The Land o’ the Leal’ is as beautiful and inspiring as Ian Maclaren’s master- 
piece. . . It will be w idely read, and that with genuine pleasure. Eyes will grow dim over it, and the heart will adjudge 
it a book of abiding worth.” —DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. Dawson, Author of ‘“ London Idylls,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
‘* This isa story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certainly one of Mr. Dawson’s 


finest creations. . . . . Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes about it with an intensity 
which holds out interest all through.” —-GLasGow HERALD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LONDON IDYLLS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** A collection of stories of much promise. Mr. Dawson has a pleasant style, an easy command of effective expression, and he 
passes lightly from pathos to humour, or rather he can blend the two with no sensible transition.” —TIMEs. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and Her Circle. By Crement K. SHorter. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


** Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists in any quarter 
a scrap of authentic information left for future research.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘¢ This very interesting volume.”—TIMEs. 
‘¢ The most satisfactory book that has appeared about the Brontés in this generation.”—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ran- 
say, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, with Map 
tos. 6d. 


‘No one can rise from reading this most interesting and suggestive volume without feeling that this book of the Acts has 
acquired for him a reality that it never had before. The gratitude of all students of the New Testament is due to the author of this 
invaluable volume.” —SPECTATOR, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


‘This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church history which has been published in this country 
since the great w ork of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival in ay 
foreign country.” GUARDIAN. 7 ie 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, LONDON, EG. 
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[THREEPENCE. 


Macmillan and Co.’s Publications. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK and WILLIAM ALDIS 
WriGcuHT. Globe $8vo. 3s. 6d. [Globe Edition. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The Victoria Edition. In three Vols. Vol. I. COMEDIES. 

- Vol. II, Huisrorrgs. Vol. III. TRAGEDIEs. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 

SHAKSPERE. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 
Is. [Literature Primers. 

MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS, Edited with introduc- 
tions by Prof. Masson. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Globe Edition. 

THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. By 
GEORGE B. ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. 
Extra cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J. R. GREEN. With maps and tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A SHorT IitstoRY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
maps, tables, and an analysis by C. W. A. Tait, M.A. 
Part I., 607-1265. Part II., 1265-1540. Part III., 1540- 
1689. Part IV., 1660-1873. Crown 8vo. 3s. each part. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. The Wars of 
the Roses. Third Series. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 

THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY. Mazzini— 
Cavour—Garibaldi. Three Lectures delivered at Oxford 
by J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. By 
H. DE B. Gippins, M.A. With maps. Globe 8vo. 
3s. 6d, [Commercial Class Books. 

WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. Reminiscences 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. By Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER. With illustrations. New and cheaper Edition, 
Extra cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN, HIS LIFE AND DUTIES. 
By C. H. Wyatr. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE. Part I. Repre- 
sentative Government. By E. J. MATHEW, M.A., LL.B. 
Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Prof. W. 
J. Courtuopg, C.B., M.A. Vol. I. The Middle Ages 
—Influence of the Roman Empire—The Encyclopeedic Edu- 
cation of the Church—The Feudal System. 8vo. tos. net. 

LANDSCAPE IN POETRY, from Homer to Tenny- 
son. Withnumerous representative Quotations. By FRANCIS 
T. PALGRAVE, late Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
BOTANY. By F. O. Bowsrr, D.Sc., F.L.S. Cr, 8vo, 
Ios. 6d, 

PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. 0. 
Bower, D.Sc., F.L.S. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker. With illustrations, 
8vo. Is. [Sczence Primers, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Prof. 
D. OLIVER, With numerous illustrations. Third Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A STUDY OF THE SKY: A Popular Astronomy. 
By HERBERT A. Howe, Professor of Astronomy, University 
of Denver. Extra cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. By 
J. NORMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With illustrations, Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Ques- 
tions, Is. 6d, 

ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Locxysr, F.R.S. With 
illustrations, Pott 8vo. Is, [Sctence Primers. 

THE PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical Introduction 
to Geography. By R.A, GrREeGorY, F.R.A.S., Oxford Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
By Rev. HeNry CALDERWOOD, LL.D. Second Edition, 
almost entirely re-written. 8vo. 10s. net. 

DARWINISM ; an exposition of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion with some of its applications. By ALFRED RussEL WAL- 
LACE, LL.D. Withmapsandillustrations. Extra cr. 8vo. 9s. 

DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By CuHas. HERBERT Moore. With 


illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


co., LTD., LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT & GENERAL PLYuUBLISHERS. 
ALSO AGENTS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. 
Prowse, Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central District Court of New- 
foundland. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition, 
Revised and corrected. Cloth, 6s. 

‘* Judge Prowse has added a chapter to English History. . . . It will be 
universally welcomed by students of English History for the sake of the new 
matter which is for the first time presented in its pages.” —TIMEs. 

‘An historical romance, second only in interest and value to the master- 
piece of Parkman.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

‘*& book which no student of imperial history can well afford to miss.”— 
St. JameEs’s GAZETTE. 

“‘Carefully prepared and almost exhaustive history of our oldest colony.”— 
STANDARD. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of 
Footpaths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert HunrTEr, 
M.A., Solicitor to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Com- 
mons Preservation Society. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Just ready. The Third Volume of a valuable Work oF REFERENCE, Viz. : 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION 
REGISTERS, 1661-1714. Transcribed from the Home Office and War 
Office MSS., and edited by CHarLes Da.Ton, F.R.G.S., Editor of the 
“Waterloo Roll Call,” &c. 25s. 

‘“‘ This third instalment of Mr. Dalton’s useful and meritorious compila- 
tion covers what were perhaps the most notable and critical years in the his- 
tory of the British Army.”—GLasGow HERALD. ; 

‘' When completed Mr. Dalton's work will be a mine of information to the 
military student and historian, to whom his carefully compiled lists will be 
of the greatest possible interest.” —BRoAD ARROW. 

“Students of military history will welcome the appearance of a third 
volume.” —ScoTsMan. 


THE MILITIA OFFICER'S EXAMINER, from the 
Rank of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major H. P. Tompson. 
Eighth Edition. Revised and corrected to date by Captain LionEL 
Dor.inG, 4s. 6d. 


REPORT ON A VISIT TO GERMANY WITH A 
VIEW OF ASCERTAINING THE RECENT PROGRESS OF 
Steet EDUCATION IN THAT COUNTRY. 2%d.; by post, 
3d. : 


“OUR JACK.”"—THE HISTORY OF THE UNION 
JACK. 6d. Terms for Quantities. 

This pamphlet, appearing as it does in the Diamond Jubilee Year of Her 
Majesty, should prove of interest to the soldier, sailor, and civilian, and 
should also assist in the fostering of a feeling of patriotism in the rising 
generation. Very suitable for distribution in schools. 

“Should be largely distributed through our schools.” —ARMY AND Navy 
GaAzETTE. 

‘* All soldiers and sailors will read with interest.” REGIMENT. 

“The story is an interesting one, and one that ought to be thoroughly well 
known by all classes of Her Majesty's subjects. . . . A cheap booklet of this 
sort, therefore, is well worth investing in, as the story is clear and the 
coloured illustrations excellent."—WersTERN MorninG NEws. 


THE ART OF SEEING. Elementary and Practical Hints 
as to the Perception and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and the 
Fine Arts. By ANDREW Ropertson, A.M. Edited by his Daughter, 
Emity Ropertson. Cloth, rs. net. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ANDREW ROBERT- 
SON, A.M, (born 1777, died 1845), Miniature Painter to His late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex ; also a Treatise on the Art by ARCHIBALD 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE reply which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
to Sir John Mowbray in the House of Commons on 
March 4 must, we fear, be taken as a definite repulse for the 
present to those who have been urging the claims of 
University Extension to some measure of public subsidy. 
It is interesting to note the wording of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s statement. The petition under consideration 
suggested that an annual grant should be made by Par- 
liament to each of the four central authorities (Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Victoria), and to each of the 
two Extension Colleges at Reading and Exeter. With 
regard to “the general work of University Extension,” 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that he could 
not recommend the grant because it was work “of an 
entirely different character to that which was done by 
individual Colleges.” This would seem to indicate a 
definite determination on the part of the present Govern- 
ment not to devote any portion of the national funds to 
the general support of the Movement. 


ge kos 
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WITH respect to the two Colleges at Reading and 
Exeter also he professed himself unable to propose a 
grant, but in this case it is perhaps possible to find in the 
terms of his reply some grounds for hope. The two 
Commissioners who had by his directions inspected these 
institutions had, he announced, reported that, “though 
doing good work in many respects,” they “were as 
University Colleges in an experimental stage,” and that, 
in their opinion, they had not “as yet arrived at a position 
in which a grant could properly be given.” In the ex- 
pressions “experimental” and “as yet” may perhaps be 
traced some justified expectation that in due course these 
two institutions may be placed on a level in this respect 
with the University Colleges which are regularly subsidised 
out of the public revenues. 

*,* 

THE arrangements for the forthcoming Summer Meet- 
ing at Oxford, as will be seen by reference to the revised 
outline programme which we print elsewhere in this 
number, are rapidly approaching completion. The Dele- 
gates, in accordance with their usual policy, are carrying 
on the sequence of lectures begun in 1891. This year the 
lectures, whether on History, Art, Literature, or Economics, 
will all converge on the Epoch of Revolution (1789-1848). 
There are some people, we believe, who still regard the 
eighteenth century as “dull.” We do not share the 
opinion; but everybody will admit that in rapidity of 
movement, in dramatic intensity, and in attractiveness of 
personnel, the eighteenth century compares unfavourably 
with the two epochs of revolution between which it is 
wedged in. In the Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth 
century, and in the European Revolution of the nineteenth, 
there is an abundance of exciting material, alike for the 
student of History and of Literature. 

*,* 

THE Inaugural Lecture in the Literature Sequence will 
be delivered by the Lord Bishop of Ripon, who will take 
for his subject ‘‘ The Romantic Revival in English Litera- 
ture.” We regret that we are not yet able to announce an 
Introductory Lecture in the Historical Sequence, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, to 
whom the period prescriptively belongs, having all been 
compelled on various grounds to decline the invitation 
of the Delegates. Mr. Justin McCarthy, however, will 
deal with a subject on which he is the first of living 
authorities—“ Daniel O’Connell and the Movement for 
the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics.” Among 
other specialists who will deal each with his special sub- 
ject we may mention Mr. Sadler, who will lecture on “ The 
History of the Educational Struggle” ; Mr. Horsburgh, 
on “ Waterloo” ; the Rev. W. H. Hutton, on ‘ Welles- 
ley ” (the subject of the admirable volume which he con- 


tributed to Sir William Hunter’s “ Rulers of India” 
Series) ; and Mr. Graham Wallas, on “The History of 
Parliamentary, Economic, and Municipal Reform.” 

+ ¥ 

* 

AN entirely new departure will this year be made in 
regard to Language Classes. Hitherto there have been 
classes in Greek, but this year there will also be a series 
of classes in the English language, conducted by Dr. 
Henry Sweet. The announcement of Dr. Sweet’s name 
in this connection has already attracted much attention in 
educational circles, more particularly in Germany and 
in Scandinavia, where his work is well known. It is 
expected that foreign students, whose presence at Cam- 
bridge in 1896 and at Oxford in 1895 was one of the 
most interesting and welcome features of the respective 
Meetings, will this year come to Oxford in increasing 
numbers. Meanwhile, similar provision has been made 
for English students who have in late years shewn 
anxiety to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by “Summer Schools” at Caen, Jena, and elsewhere. 
Throughout Part I. there will be daily lectures, in French, 
on “The Romantic School of French Literature” (Chateau- 
briand, Hugo, Balzac, Béranger, George Sand, &c.), 
delivered by M. Bonnier, of the Paris Ecole des Chartes. 
In Part Il. there will be lectures, also in French, on 
“The Original Authorities for the Study of the French 
Revolution.” It is hoped that these will be conducted by 
M. Tourneaux, editor of the Bibliographie de la Révolution 
Francaise, and the greatest living authority on the subject. 

+ % 
* 

WE tender our hearty congratulations to Mr. J. Wells, 
of Wadham College, who has just been elected to the im- 
portant office of Senior Proctor in the University of Ox- 
ford. But in the case of all who are interested in Uni- 
versity Extension work congratulations will be mingled 
with regrets, for Mr. Wells has felt himself compelled, in 
consideration of the heavy responsibilities attaching to the 
Proctorship, to resign his Directorship of the West Mid- 
land District —an office to which he was appointed just 
two years.ago. Mr. Wells will, of course, remain a mem- 
ber of the Delegacy, and in that capacity he is quite cer- 
tain to render loyal and enthusiastic service to the work 
which for many years past he has done so much to further 
and support. 

** 

THE Council of the London Society are to be con- 
gratulated on having secured the Bishop of London to de- 
liver the Annual Address this year to the students of 
Centres working under their auspices. Dr. Creighton— 
utriusgue Universitatis alumnus insignisstmus—has an- 
nounced as the title of his Address “The Study of a 
Country.” With whatever aspect of this somewhat com- 
prehensive subject he may specially deal, all who attend 
may be assured of a scholarly and stimulating discourse. 
The date arranged is April 3, the hour 3 p.m., and, as on 
so many former occasions, the Lord Mayor has granted 
the Society the use of the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion 
House, and will himself preside. 


* * 
* 


ONCE more delegates from the various educational 
institutions in London have assembled in the Library of 
the Royal College of Physicians, to consider the best 
means of hastening on the formation of a Teaching Uni- 
versity for London. Lord Reay, who presided on this 
occasion, spoke with some warmth of the delay which had 
occurred in the matter, and advocated that strong repre- 
sentations should be made to those in authority of the 
necessity for immediate action. On the motion of Lord 
Lister, seconded by Professor Riicker, a unanimous reso- 
lution was passed, urging the Government to appoint a 
Statutory Commission on the lines laid down by the 
Cowper Commission. 

* ¥ 
* 

DR. JAMES CLARK, whose brilliant success as a lecturer 
has formed so marked a feature of Extension work in 
Yorkshire, has just been appointed to the Chair of Agri- 
culture at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, vacated by the 
resignation of Professor James Muir. Professor Clark is 
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a former Student and M.A. in Philosophy of Edinburgh 


University ; he studied Biology at the Royal School of 


Mines under Huxley, and at the University of Tibingen 
under Pfeffer, where he graduated with athesis in Botany. 
To his high academic attainments he unites an exceptional 
knowledge of Practical Horticulture and Agricultural 
Botany, which has won for him the confidence of 
agriculturists generally. We have no doubt that under his 
direction the Agricultural Department of the Yorkshire 
College will extend its already wide influence in the 
county and in the country. 


% 
* 


ONE of the most interesting educational events of the 
past month has been the appearance of the Report of the 
Cambridge Syndicate appointed to consider the question 
of Women’s Degrees. The Report is signed by nine out 
of the fourteen Syndics, and recommends that the title of 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts be conferred by diploma 
upon women who, in accordance with the now existing 
ordinances, pass a final Tripos Examination—that is, who 
satisfy practically the same conditions that are required 
of men. Those who are not acquainted with Cambridge, 
and many who are, will not at first grasp the difference 
between the title of a degree and the degree itself. A full 
degree carries with it certain privileges, the most impor- 
tant of which is the right after the lapse of three years to 
proceed to the degree of Master of Arts, and thereupon 
take a share in the government of the University. The 
title of the degree confers no such privilege. Owing to 
the peculiar constitution of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the whole power in matters of this kind lies 
in the hands of members of Convocation and the Senate 
respectively—that is, all Masters of Arts and holders of 
higher degrees who have kept their names upon the 
books. In none of the younger Universities, such as the 
University of London, have the graduates any powers 
approaching in extent that vested in the members of the 
Senate at Cambridge. 


hoe 
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THE Syndicate do not recommend that women should 
be admitted to a share in the government of the Univer- 
sity. They do however recommend that not only the 
title of the degree of B.A., but also the title of the degree 
of M.A., and in due course the titles of the higher degrees 
of Sc.D. and Litt.D., should be open to women, these 
last to be conferred only upon those who have made valu- 
able and original contributions to science or letters, and 
who have at least five years previously received the title 
of M.A. In accordance with the customary procedure at 
Cambridge, this Report was discussed on Saturday, 
March 13. The debate was adjourned till Monday, and 
again till Tuesday, on account of the large number of 
members of the Senate who desired to speak. It is not 
customary at Cambridge for voting to take place on the 
occasion of the discussion, and the Report will be voted 
upon some time in May. 


* * 
* 


THE educational portion of the Women’s Work Section 
at the Victorian Era Exhibition at Earl’s Court promises 
to be of unusual interest. A powerful and representative 
Committee, of which the Countess of Warwick is the 
Chairman, and Miss Cooper the Vice-Chairman, has been 
appointed to carry out the arrangements, which are al- 
ready in a forward state. A handbook is being prepared 
showing the progress in educational matters affecting wo- 
nen during the past sixty years, the information being 
contributed by well-known experts in the several depart- 
ments. Lectures and demonstrations showing various 
educational activities in which women play a prominent 
part will be given on Saturday mornings in the Richard- 
son Show-theatre, and should prove a very attractive fea- 
ture. A Congress will be held at some time convenient 
for visitors from the Colonies, as the subjects chosen for 
discussion will be largely on educational matters in which 
they will be specially interested. From the many pro- 
mises of support and the keen competition for the Satur- 


day morning demonstrations, it looks as if this portion of — 


the Exhibition will be a great success. 


THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


II.—_ SCARBOROUGH. 


By Miss ALICE ‘THOMPSON. 


Ss 


EARLY eighteen years ago, in the autumn of 1879, 

N Scarborough received its first course of University 

Extension lectures, and from that time has con- 

tinued the work uninterruptedly, ranking now as one of 

the oldest centres in the north of England. It may 

interest some to hear on what principles this work has 

been conducted, and what has been the measure of its 
SUCCESS. 


CONSTITUTION AND FINANCE. 


The founder of University Extension work in Scar- 
borough was emphatically Mr. (now Professor) R. G. 
Moulton, to whom we present workers look back with 
feelings of warm gratitude, when we reflect on the wisdom 
of the constitution which he suggested, and which has 
proved so capable of extension and of adaptation as new 
needs have arisen. 

The fundamental aims of our constitution may be said 
to beassociation and permanence, these being secured by 
the establishment of a Society and a system of annual 
subscriptions. Mr. Cranage’s able article on University 
Extension Societies must still be fresh in the minds of 
readers of the Journal, and it may add strength to his 
argument if the story is told of how sucha Society has 
weathered its storms for nearly eighteen years, and can 
still hold up its head. 

The details of the Scarborough constitution, as origin- 
ally founded, were as follows. The Society was to consist 
of persons paying a subscription not exceeding £1, but 
liable to deduction according to the profits accruing from 
the lectures. The full subscription of £1 was however to 
be in all cases paid in the first year of membership. 
Each member was to be entitled to one ticket at Ios. 6d. 
in each Term of the Session. An Annual Meeting of the 
members was to be held at the close of each Session, and 
on them was to devolve the duty of considering and pass- 
ing the financial statement and of electing or re-electing 
the President, Vice- Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Committee of the Society. They were also to be sum- 
moned at other times if any changes were contemplated 
affecting the general constitution of the Society. From 
the first an effort was made to secure that the Committee 
should represent all classes of the community interested 
in education, and that it should be entirely free from any 
party spirit with respect to either religion or politics. 
All were to meet on the common ground of working for 
the educational needs of the town. 

This constitution has remained fundamentally the same 
to the present time. The only changes have been (1) the 
admission of members paying ros. instead of £1, and 
receiving half the advantages of the original members ; 
(2) the withdrawal of any limitation as to the class of 
ticket to be received in recognition of subscriptions, the 
full subscription to be taken out in tickets of any kind 
preferred, with some slight advantage to the subscriber 
over the outside purchaser ; (3) the development of the 
representative character of the Committee to the extent 
of electing a certain number of members as direct repre- 
sentatives of certain public bodies, such as the North 
Riding County Council, the Town Council, the Trades 
Council, and so forth. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT. 


And now as to the working of this organisation. Very 
great success at once attended it. Mr. Moulton gave, 
not only wise advice, but also courses of lectures for three 
Terms, with the financial result that at the end of the 
first year the Committee were able to announce that 
the subscriptions for the next year would be only 
fourteen shillings. But the success was not only financial. 
The student element became prominent, and many who 
are still Extension students date no small amount of their 
intellectual life to those days, when the sympathetic and 
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stimulating comments on their first crude and tentative 
“papers” made them determine to go on and take 
courage. 

It should be noted that at this time the lectures were 
only given in the afternoon. It was thought wiser to 
commence in that way, but from the first the possibility 
was contemplated of holding them in the evening also, 
and at lower prices. 

In 1883, in consequence of a widely expressed wish, 
lectures were for the first time held in the evening, as an 
experiment. They proved so successful that a special 
Committee was formed for their management, and they 
were continued under these auspices for two years. But 
it was then found that, unless the lectures proved specially 
attractive, a deficit was sure to occur ; and they were ac- 
cordingly relinquished. This again points strongly to 
the advantages of a regular system of subscriptions— 
it was the want of these which practically caused the 
failure. 

In 1886 an appeal was made to the General Committee 
of the Society to arrange for the re-establishment of the 
evening lectures as a regular part of the work, in addition 
to the afternoon courses. We all felt that the decision 
was an important and anxious one. The new departure 
might well imperil our financial prosperity ; and yet should 
we not be selfishly indifferent to the needs of others, and 
false to the fundamental principles of the Extension 
Movement, if we refused to venture on it? And so we 
decided to take up the new responsibilities and face the 
difficulties and anxieties which would surely come, in 
view of the unquestioned benefits to be gained. The 
forecast has proved true in both directions. Financially 
we have suffered ; the subscribers have been called upon 
for the last few years for the full amount of their subscrip- 
tion. But such has been their real interest in the Move- 
ment that hardly one complaint has been heard. For 
the good work done for the town as a whole has been so 
largely increased by the new venture that the financial 
loss has been thrown into the shade. We at once also 
began to recruit our ranks by a new class of students, and 
felt able to undertake the responsibilities of Affiliation, 
while the establishment of a Students’ Association was at 
the same time secured. 


SECURITY AND STABILITY. 


In the summer of 1889 the idea arose of raising a 
capital sum for investment, in order still further to in- 
crease the stability of our work, the interest of such sum to 
be chiefly devoted to the provision of annual scholarships 
for the Summer Meetings. This idea was realised the 
following year. It was taken up warmly by all the mem- 
bers of the Society, a large Bazaar was held, and £500 was 
raised and invested. 

But then dark times came. The second Affiliation 
period (in science) proved unsuccessful at its outset, our 
working balance vanished, and instead we were face to 
face with a debt of over £75. The disappointment and 
discouragement were great. The effort of the previous 
year seemed to have exhausted our energies, and in all 
probability the Society would have received its death- 
blow had it not been a Society. As it was, the strength 
which association gives prevailed. We arranged for a 
loan on the security of the invested £500, and went on 
without change. We obtained a small grant for our 
science lectures from the North Riding County Council ; 
and in the autumn of 1894 made another effort in the form 
of a “Fancy Market,” and completely swept away our 
debt. 

And such efforts will doubtless be again repeated when 
the need arises, as it probably will at no distant period, 
for the amount of work undertaken by us (repeated 
courses in each Term) in a town such as Scarborough, 
where so large a proportion of the inhabitants are almost 
necessarily influenced by the pleasure-seeking quality of 
the place, is perhaps more than can be entirely self-sup- 
porting. The fact that from the commencement there 
has been no diminution in the work, but rather extension 
and expansion, bears strong testimony, in spite of these 
repeated financial difficulties, to the value of the “ Society” 


as a means of making University Extension permanent in 
a town. 


THE STUDENTS AND THEIR ASSOCIATION. 


A few words must now be said as to our inner and most 
important work—that relating to students. The number of 
students writing the weekly papers has, as a rule, borne a 
very fair proportion to the audience, varying generally from 
one-half to one-third and on a few occasions falling below 
this level. The greater number of these have presented 
themselves for examination, in which hardly any failures 
have occurred, while the number of students obtaining 
distinction has nearly always been a high one, and—what 
is even more satisfactory—an increasingly high one. The 
whole of the requirements for Affiliation have been carried 
through by six students, of whom one proceeded to Newn- 
ham College. In the newly arranged Sessional work 
eleven students were qualified to enter for the Honours 
Certificate in the first year of its introduction, and five 
succeeded in obtaining it. 


There is no doubt that the Students’ Association has 
proved a most valuable adjunct to our work as a whole. 
It has nourished a feeling of camaraderie, and has never 
been behindhand when help was needed. The lecturers 
who have visited us frequently have considered that a 
marked advance in the quality of the work submitted to 
them has been in no small degree due to these weekly 
discussions of difficulties which have taken place during 
each Term. The Students’ Association has also a con- 
stitution. Its affairs are managed by an annually elected 
or re-elected Committee and Secretary ; it also has its 
President and Vice-Presidents, who are usually elected to 
this office for benefits past or prospective in the form of 
papers and addresses ; and it sends three representatives 
to serve on the Committee of the Society. It now has 
the chief share in a comfortably fitted up Reading- 
room, where the books sent down by the Cambridge 
Syndicate can be consulted, and papers written if 
desired. It also possesses a very fair library of edu- 
cational books. Its year consists of three Terms, two of 
which coincide with the Lecture-Terms, the third occu- 
pying the months of May, June, and July. During the 
Summer Term the meetings are less frequent, usually only 
fortnightly. The work done then is sometimes in pre- 
paration for the coming course of autumn lectures, but 
as arule is devoted to the continuation of some one or 
other subject of the past Session. On one occasion, after a 
course of lectures on Botany, nine meetings were held, of 
which three were occupied by short papers suggesting 
appropriate field-work, three were devoted to field-work, 
and the other three to the examination of specimens so 
found. 


The Students’ Association also holds occasional Con- 
versaziones, and when any need arises it comes at once to 
thé fore. At the Bazaar in 1890, it provided a large stall ; 
it did equally good work at the Fancy Market ; and last 
February it arranged a most successful Sale of Cakes and 
Flowers in order to clear off a small debt which had 
arisen on the Reading-room funds. The average 
number of members has been about 60, and the. atten- 
dances at the weekly meetings are from 20 to 30. 


One point which we have always most strongly insisted 
upon with regard to the Students’ Association is that it 
should always be in intimate connection with the Exten- 
sion Society ; we feel that considerable clashing of in- 
terests might occur if this were not the case. Hence our 
rules insist on the Secretaries of the University Extension 
Committee being members of that of the Association, and 
at times one of the Secretaries of the Extension Committee 
is elected to the Secretaryship of the Association. The 
Report of the Association is also always printed under the 
same cover as that of the Society. These may seem mere 
details, but a long experience has shown us that they are 
by no means unimportant ones. 

Such, then, has been the general course of the Scar- 
borough work since its commencement. We cannot lay 
claim to any great deeds, to sensational audiences, to 
having surpassed many other towns in numbers of stu- 
dents. We have made mistakes, and ruedthem too. We 
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have had our times of discouragement, and very keenly 
has the difficulty been felt of combining continuity of sub- 
ject, and therefore true educational progress, with that 
element of popularity which ensures financial success ; and 
sometimes, unhappily, the former has of necessity been 
sacrificed to the latter. Still we have struggled on—and 
not on the whole unsuccessfully —for eighteen years, and 
the more earnest of us hope and believe that we shall con- 
tinue so to do, so long as the University Extension Move- 
ment carries on its splendid and inspiring work for the 
towns of England. 


A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By Mrs. BROWNLOW, 


ONTESQUIEU has truly observed :—“ The first 
motive which ought to compel us to study is the 
desire to augment the excellence of our nature, 

and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent.” 
In these words we find a definition of the object of educa- 
tion which deserves careful consideration. The general 
tendency of the average person in the present day is to 
measure education by examination results, and to ignore 
its true function, which is the development of the facul- 
ties, the discipline of the mind, and the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the individual character. 

When the true significance of education has been thus 
apprehended, it is naturally evident that it is not some- 
thing which ceases at any definite time, but is a process 
which continues until the faculties themselves decay. Con- 
sequently, a person desirous of attaining some degree of 
mental and moral development and discipline realises 
that true education often begins when schooldays are 
over. So he strives for higher culture by any means 
within his reach at any time, understanding “culture” to 
be, as Matthew Arnold has expressed it, “the study of 
perfection.” 

Now, in most University Extension Centres the choice 
of the subject of the course for the ensuing year is the 
most anxious business of the Committee. Any subject 
well taught and carefully studied is educative, but this is 
not generally realised ; and the ordinary student, having 
no idea whatever of the inter-dependence of things, 
fancifully decides to attend or not to attend the next 
course according to the attractiveness of the title, the 
celebrity of the lecturer, or some motive equally remote 
from a true understanding of the object of education. 

I wish to put forward a plea on behalf of a subject 
admirably suited to be an instrument of the highest culture, 
and yet hitherto grievously neglected—the History of 
Music. Let us not be frightened by the novelty of the 
proposal, but examine definitely its claims to favourable 
notice. This can perhaps be best done by considering 
the various objections that are most naturally brought 
against it, as these :—Does it not demand a great deal of 
technical knowledge on the part of the students? Would 
it not be most uninteresting to any but skilled musicians ? 
Is it not too circumscribed to be of high educational value ? 
Would it attract that insensible outside public which we 
wish to interest ? 

As some of these questions are always asked when the 
History of Music is mentioned, it will be well to consider 
them in order. 

(1) Does the study of the History of Music demand a 
great deal of previous technical knowledge on the part of 
the students? It might easily be urged that no subject 
is brought before a University Extension audience which 
does not in some degree make such a demand. A com- 
prehension of the meaning and scope of the technical 
terms used in any art or study is in itself a necessary and 
valuable educational discipline to the student. But, put- 
ting this aside, it can be safely alleged that any person of 
ordinary intelligence could acquire in a couple of hours 
sufficient understanding of technical musical terms (which 
moreover would be printed with full explanation in the 
syllabus) to enable him to follow the first lecture intelli- 


gently ; after which knowledge would be progressive. 
This statement ought to comfort the timid. It is, how- 
ever, amusing to find such an objection raised at a time 
when nearly every girl learns the piano, when every likely 
boy plays in a band or sings in a choir, when large Choral 
Societies and Orchestras exist in every town, to say no- 
thing of the singing taught in every elementary school. 

(2) Would not a course of lectures on any period of 
Musical History be uninteresting to any but skilled 
musicians. Quite the contrary. There is no more 
illuminating method of studying history than the con- 
sideration of the growth of some particular art, or the 
influence of some special idea. The history of any 
country is a large and somewhat vague thing to the 
ordinary student ; it seems to consist mainly of tabulated 
facts—the sequence of great events. But when such an 
one takes up the study of a special aspect of history ora 
special art, he finds a living, human interest beneath the 
driest details. He is brought into direct sympathy with 
the life of the people. He sees how great wars not only 
affected political conditions but actually advanced or 
retarded the social progress of nations. He turns into 
bye-paths, digs into garrulous old chronicles, studies the 
little pictures in illuminated manuscripts, thinks himself 
into sympathy with the ideas of another age, finds interest 
and information where he had never previously dreamt 
of looking for it. Take, for example, such a theme as the 
influence of the Crusades upon European Music. Even 
a few minutes reflection will show how wide is the interest 
of such a study. The existing social conditions and 
customs of Western Europe must first be considered, 
and compared with those conditions and customs which 
obtained at the period among the Oriental nations which 
came into direct contact with the Europeans. Some 
reference must be made to race peculiarities, which 
greatly influence the popular music of a people. Con- 
temporary literature, moreover, is so interwoven with 
music in its early stages that the two cannot easily be 
disentangled. Even geographical conditions and climate 
have a distinct effect. Indeed, so many subjects must be 
referred to that the musica] student is compelled to take 
a wide view of his art (which in its practice is somewhat 
narrowing), and his mind is thereby enlarged. The non- 
musical student is usually amazed to find how extraordin- 
arily enlightening is the careful study of a special point, 
what a liberal education it may become, and how much 
fresh interest it imparts to the reading of an ordinary 
book of travels, or a visit to a museum or a picture- 
gallery. 

(3) Is not Musical History too circumscribed a subject 
to be of high educational value? This has been partly 
answered in the reply to the previous question, but it may 
here be further re-iterated and emphasised that the study 
of Musical History, embracing as it does some acquaint- 
ance with other subjects, demanding scientific accuracy, 
and cultivating to an eminent degree the sense of propor- 
tion and the faculty of selection, fulfils in many important 
respects the requirements ofa student or body of students 
desirous of attaining some measure of that culture which 
was briefly sketched at the beginning of this paper. 

(4) Would it attract the outside public? This is not so 
easy to answer. Popular taste or fancy is so variable that 
even the most experienced purveyors of light amusement 
are frequently at fault. But, as lectures on Musical His- 
tory are necessarily largely illustrated by actual musical 
examples, and often by diagrams or lantern-slides and 
other attractive items, it is reasonable to suppose that 
many who had never previously attended University 
Extension lectures might be induced, through curiosity, 
to come, and thus be brought within the influence of the 
system. 

If space permitted, much more might be said about 
this delightful and most educative subject. One point, 
however, must on no account be omitted. A study of 
any period or phase of Musical History is of enormous 
value because it leads to nothing material. No scholar- 
ships or rewards await the successful student. He gains 
only an enlargement of mind and sympathy--an increased 
interest in life and in literature—an enhanced and more 
subtle enjoyment of art. Are not these worth having ? 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION—ARE WE ON 
THE RIGHT TACK ? 


————— 


OTWITHSTANDING most praiseworthy and in- 
N telligent efforts in some parts of the country with 
reference to the provision of technical education, 
there can be no doubt that considerable and widespread 
ignorance exists as to what constitutes technical education, 
and still more, perhaps, as to who can benefit by it ; nor 
is the public mind clear as to the best methods of impart- 
ing it. The Acts of Parliament which have enabled 
different local bodies to provide what is called technical 
education have been variously interpreted, and: these 
various and sometimes conflicting interpretations, due to 
the wording of the different Acts, have tended to bring 
about confusion in the public mind, and to dishearten 
those who have to provide the money and to prepare the 
schemes for putting the Acts in operation. Nobody ques- 
tions, for instance, the desirability of teaching pupils in 
elementary schools to handle tools and to acquire some 
amount of manual dexterity, or of introducing them to the 
beginnings of arts and sciences, or of bringing them face 
to face with the simple practical applications of principles 
to agriculture, manufactures, trade, and commerce. What- 
ever can be done by manual instruction or technical edu- 
cation to render the acquisition of useful knowledge attrac- 
tive to youth, or to assist in giving the right direction to 
the choice of businesses or professions, is well and rightly 
done ; but the chief end of technical education is surely 
not to vary the monotony of elementary instruction, nor 
yet to give youths a knowledge of carpentry or other 
crafts that in after life may be useful in the domestic 
sphere. Something much higher and far more definite 
than this is meant by technical education, or the large sums 
of money now expended upon it are in danger of securing 
no adequate return. If this preliminary work in elementary 
schools, or among students who have not acquired a trade 
or profession, is all that is meant by technical education, 
then much still remains to be done even in the way of 
legislation. 
It is enacted in Clause 8 of the Technical Instruction 
Act that 


“the expression ‘technical education’ shall mean instruction in 
the principles of science and art applicable to industries, and in 
the application of special branches of science and art to specific 
industries or employments. It shall not include teaching the 
practice of any trade or industry or employment, but, save as 
aforesaid, shall include instruction in the branches of science and 
art with respect to which grants are for the time being made by 
the Department of Science and Art, and any other form of instruc- 
tion (including modern languages and commercial and agricultural 
subjects) which may for the time being be sanctioned by that 
Department. . . . The expression ‘manual instruction’ shall 
mean instruction in the use of tools, processes of agriculture, and 
modelling in clay, wood, or other material.” 


Under the foregoing clause, and by a stretch of its pro- 
visions, practical laundry work, dairy work, and other 
work is taught, and some instruction is given in the 
practice of trades, industries, and employments ; but the 
infringement of the intention of the Act of Parliament— 
if it is infringed—is due to the practical impossibility 
of teaching anybody how to make butter without actual 
practice in that “industry or employment.” Technical 
instruction in the principles of an art, the art of swimming 
for instance, might be very complete, but it would be 
necessary for the student to enter the water before he 
would be able to swim. In agricultural production at the 
present time there is the sort of variety of method and 
skill that might be expected in the art of making clothes 
if most people were their own tailors, as there used to 
be in the qualities of beers when almost every public-house 
in the land had its own brewer. What technical education 
is doing in agricultural production and processes -s pro- 
viding uniform trained skill in the turning out of farm and 
dairy produce. This is a most useful and necessary work 
if British dairy and farm produce is to hold its own in the 
markets of this country. But, although farming is by far 
the greatest industry in this country, and skill in that 


industry is least equal, ranging from a very low to a very 
high point, still itcan hardly be said that technical educa- 
tion is chiefly meant to convert agriculture from a loosely 
conducted occupation into a skilled business conducted 
on scientific principles. This is undoubtedly one of the 
important objects of technical education, but, even if this 
were the chief end of the Technical Instruction Act, we do 
not think that the present methods of imparting scientific 
agricultural instruction are best calculated to bring about 
the desired result. 

This may, perhaps, best be seen by examining carefully 
what is sought to be done by technical education in 
handicrafts and professions in which the average work- 
man’s skill in the crafts is quite beyond the reach of the 
scientific amateur who knows how and why every process 
is gone through, but who could not himself go through 
them. A very inferior shoemaker could make a much 
better pair of shoes than the scientific man who knows all 
about leather and the shape of the human foot and the 
principles on which a perfect shoe ought to be made. It 
is now generally admitted that, in many departments of 
what used to be called “unskilled labour,” a much 
greater degree of skill is required than was at one time 
thought to be necessary in order to secure a living wage ; 
but no technical instruction is needed in these depart- 
ments beyond what can be fully obtained by the continued 
practice of the employment. Besides agriculture, which 
is the greatest business in this country, and in addition 
to what for convenience may be called “unskilled em- 
ployments,” there are a large number of crafts, occupa- 
tions, and businesses in which preliminary education 1s 
necessary, and in which, if the highest efficiency is to be 
achieved, technical education is also necessary. In almost 
every craft there is only sought that degree of excellence 
and efficiency which may be called the “ market standard.” 
Manufactures which do not reach this standard, or which 
do not possess the appearance of being up to this standard, 
are rejected by traders, and the manufacturers fail in 
their object. There is beyond the present market or 
utilitarian standard a most desirable standard of artistic 
excellence, where the best material, the best designs, and 
the best workmanship are combined in order to secure 
the finished product, whether it be a thing for use or for 
pleasure. There are very few manufactories indeed 
where workmen and the whole of the resources of the 
manufacturers are engaged in producing the very best 
results of which art and science are capable. The reason 
given for this non-production of the best things is that 
there is no market for them—they will not pay. Many 
things are only required to serve a passing occasion, and 
it would be sheer waste to expend on their manufacture 
either labour or materials or skill beyond what the tem- 
porary occasion justified. Nobody would make a tempo- 
rary barrier of marble pillars, or enclose fireworks in the 
most artistically prepared and durable textures.. What is 
needed in this country is by means of technical education 
to bring a higher degree of skill into every workshop in 
the land, so that handicraftsmen in every craft may be 
enabled to turn out more durable, more beautiful, and 
more excellent things, whether for practical business use, 
or for consumption, or for the gratification of the senses. 
To make this possible and profitable, the public must be 
technically educated so as to be able to appreciate beauty, 
excellence, and efficiency. 

It can scarcely be contended that the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act, as at present administered, is doing this work ; 
and the question is whether under the powers of the Act 
this desirable work could be done, and, if so, how it could 
be done. To accomplish this end technical education must 
pick up the handicraftsman at the point where the average 
workshop leaves him, and must begin at that point to 
elevate his taste and to perfect his skill. The workshop 
has done all for him that it can do in view of its com- 
mercial limitations. Though the weaver weaves shoddy, 
he learns more of the art of weaving in a mill than he can 
learn elsewhere, for it is only by weaving something that 
he can learn to weave at all. What is true of the weaver 
is true also of the builder and of workers in metal, 
wood, glass, clay, and other materials. The foundry, the 
mine, the factory, the mill, the workshop, are in the first 
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instance and up to a certain point the really efficient 
technical school for the discipline and instruction of the 
maker of useful and beautiful things. But they do not do 
all that might be done because of the limit fixed by the 
need for commercial profit, a limit that cannot be removed 
until some improvement is effected in the taste of the 
people who use or consume what is made. To complete 
the technical education of the British workman, it is neces- 
sary that, when he has learnt all that the manufacturer 
for profit can teach him, he should be able to go to 
places of technical instruction fitted up with the best 
appliances, where the best material is used, where the best 
designs are worked from, and where the best workman- 
ship is secured, in order that the things produced may be 
good throughout. From time to time in every workshop 
in the land young workers reveal more than average skill 
and insight. They are found to_ possess those not easily 
defined aptitudes which enable them to do by mere sug- 
gestion, and sometimes without, what others not endowed 
as they are cannot do after being shown a hundred times 
and after thousands of efforts. These artist-handicrafts- 
men ought to be pecuniarily helped to pass through a 
period of advanced technical education, so that they 
might become foremen in works, or teachers in technical 
institutions, or be in other ways employed in advancing 
the average skill of ordinary workmen. Good work, it is 
clear, must be produced until there is a demand for it, 
and perhaps the chief use of the sort of technical instruc- 
tion given in most schools and colleges is to instil into 
the minds of the young the idea that beauty need not 
necessarily be divorced from usefulness. 

It may reasonably be asked how the sort of advanced 
technical education here advocated could be secured 
without an enormous outlay that is not feasible. There 
are, to begin with, the public works which County 
Councils are wisely undertaking in preference to letting 
out contracts. As far as building is concerned—a most 
important department—there is nothing to prevent the 
educational institutions of each county being brought into 
working relations with the Public Works Departments of 
County Councils, which unquestionably ought to do the 
best building work and road-making work in the best 
ways. There is nothing to prevent technical workshops 
being established for leather-work in Bermondsey and 
Northampton ; for weaving in Nottingham, Manchester, 
Bradford, and elsewhere; for mining in Cardiff; for 
navigation in London and Liverpool ; for engineering at 
Newcastle; and so on for every branch of industry. 
Young workers anxious to fit themselves as overseers 
would be enabled to enter these practical workshop- 
colleges, and to remain in them until they had obtained 
the knowledge they sought, and could take away with 
them testimony as to their efficiency. There are, of 
course, many difficulties that would have to be over- 
come, but the greatest difficulty of all is not in 
finding means to give young handicraftsmen advanced 
and scientific instruction in their crafts, but in persuading 
those who have the direction of technical education that 
the knowledge to be obtained by youths in schools and col- 
leges is not the technical education that is likely to enable 
this country to meet its competitors in the markets of the 
world on more favourable terms than at present. There 
are thousands of good workmen scattered all over the 
country who could be made into real masters of their arts 
if technical instruction could be placed within their reach 
on terms that would enable them to avail themselves of 
it. If some scheme of this kind were instituted as 
opportunity afforded, and if the old system of apprentice- 
ship were revived, technical education would become a 
reality. The handicraftsman would regain the honourable 
position he held in former times, and much that is now 
ugly would become beautiful. There is no reason why 
that which has been done for technical education in Leeds 
should not be done, and even more completely done, in 
every manufacturing centre in the land. One thing is 
clear—that it is only by enabling the best workpeople in 
every trade to obtain the highest technical education that 
the various crafts of the country can be brought into a 
state of greater general excellence and efficiency. 


pit 


TEACHING TO THINK. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D. 
Pea 

WwW it Mr. John Morley who observed the other day 

that among all the good work of the University 

Extension system he found no provision for 
teaching men to think? The remark seems worth discuss- 
ing ; and first, a reservation must be made, which I hope 
will not be thought captious. “God has not been so spar- 
ing,” it has been said, “as to make men two-legged 
creatures, and yet leave it to Aristotle to make them 
rational.” Thinking and the theory of thinking are not 
the same; and every good teacher, whatever his subject, 
teaches his pupils to think. Much might be said, indeed, 
on the difference between teaching which does this and 
that which does not—z.e., on that between good and bad 
teaching. But that is not my theme; nor do I[ suppose 
for a moment that the remark which forms my text was 
meant to suggest that our lecturers fail in their duty of 
guiding and disciplining their hearers’ minds. Only it 
seemed worth while to point out that those on whom such 
an effect is produced are certainly being taught to think. 

Bat what our friendly critic meant to indicate was simply 
that he found no logic, or perhaps, more generally, no 
philosophy, in our programmes of lectures. And it seems 
a question worth asking, whether this need be so, and 
what conditions are requisite if this reproach is to be re- 
moved. 

First, it may be suggested that there is no harm in tak- 
ing our time. To some extent, no doubt, in the things of 
the mind, there must be supply to create demand ; but the 
genuine demand for teaching in the theory of thought is 
a plant of slow growth, and it is well, perhaps, that a great 
many other things should come before it. It is, if a student 
may express his private partiality, the most powerful instru- 
ment of intellectual organisation ; but organisation is not 
of much use till there is a good mass of material. 

Secondly, it follows, on the same principle, that the re- 
quired instruction can only be successful through stability 
both of financial support and of management at the Centre 
where itis given. I should imagine that the same condition 
applies in some degree to all really progressive work. I 
should have guessed that for scientific teaching to be of 
real value, beyond arousing a first interest, there must be 
permanent centres of class and laboratory instruction, and 
of skilled management to back up the lecturer’s efforts and 
to secure that the lectures form a continuous system. How 
far co-operation with other institutions may supply any 
such need I do not know, and it is not my immediate 
business. 

But for successful philosophical teaching both theory 
and experience lay down clear conditions. It is no use 
considering what might have been the case if education in 
this country had been organised throughout on a self- 
supporting basis. As it is, the standard set by the higher 
educational institutions, backed by endowments, makes it 
impossible for University education to be commercially 
self-supporting. And this is especially true of philosophical 
teaching, because it is nothing if not systematic. The 
managers of a Centre which aims at such teaching must 
be able to plan their courses of lectures beforehand, with 
something like an organised curriculum in view ; and to 
provide for the different sides of their subjects, not of 
course in reckless disregard of their students’ wishes and 
needs, but unhampered by the question whether this or 
that course, essential to the proper training of a group of 
students, will command enough fees to make it financially 
possible. . 

And, further, there must be libraries on a scale hitherto 
unthought of in University Extension Centres. Good 
philosophical work cannot be done without serious read- 
ing; and manuals in ‘Series,’ however workmanlike, 
will not meet the need. Some great classics and first-rate 
treatises, ancient or modern, must be habitually studied. 
And it is seldom that first-rate treatises, or the best 
apparatus for studying a great classic, can be had without 
expense. As demand increases, supply will meet it with 
cheap editions ; but for some time to come Jowett’s Plazo, 
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or Stewart’s Ethics of Aristotle, or Stout’s Psychology, or 
Sully’s Human Mind will be inaccessible to the ordinary 
student except through lending libraries. And he must 
read many books, not one only. The time will not be want- 
ing. Large books, as a rule, are more interesting than 
small ones, and the student will soon learn to feel at home 
with thinking which is really developed, and not com- 
pressed like portable provisions. 

All this seems fairly in the line of University Exten- 
sion—in the line, that is, of developing local effort, local 
responsibility, local stability. Where teaching of the kind 
referred to has been given for the last five or six years, it 
has been given under conditions which faintly anticipate 
those here outlined. Whether any further development 
on those lines should remain within the Extension system 
like the College at Reading, or should in some way seek a 
freer hand, is a question of detail. It must in any case 
adhere to the hours available for busy men and women— 
evening and late afternoon. It is certain that the desire 
and capacity to learn exists in those who during the past 
five years have studied at the Centre which I| have in 
mind ; and there is every reason to suppose that they are 
typical of large numbers. The practical problem is to 
organise the teaching offered on a stable and systematic 
footing. 


MORRIS’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 
eee 


ROFESSOR PROTHERO has done good service 
in including a volume upon Ireland in his 
“ Cambridge Historical Series,” and the volume,* 
we may Say at once, is at least worthy of its predecessors. 
It is, of course, a commonplace to insist on the difficulties 
by which all writers on Irish History are confronted, and 
it is enough for the moment to say that Judge O’Connor 
Morris has more nearly succeeded in overcoming them 
than any writer of recent times with whose work we are 
familiar. It is a matter for deep and lasting regret to all 
students that Professor Richey was unable to complete 
the task which he so admirably began. Down to the six- 
teenth century he is an incomparable guide through the 
mazes of Irish History ; but Judge Morris has made ex- 
cellent use of him as of all other authorities on the sub- 
ject, and has succeeded in producing a text-book which is 
at once eminently readable and historically sound. Indeed, 
despite certain shortcomings both of matter and style, 
which we skall notice presently, Judge Morris has per- 
formed an admittedly difficult task with conspicuous tact 
and skill. His temper is excellent throughout. He does 
not hesitate to express a candid opinion as to British in- 
capacity for understanding Irish affairs ; but he is not one 
whit too severe in his strictures, while his superiority to 
anything like party bias is beyond all praise. Intensely 
sympathetic towards Ireland, he is conspicuously fair to- 
wards England. Of hideous blunders and gross misman- 
agement neither he nor anyone else can possibly acquit 
her ; of anything approaching to wilful or perverse male- 
volence he does. There are chapters in the story, more 
particularly in that portion of it which deals with the 
eighteenth century, which Judge Morris—like most of us 
—would gladly delete from the sombre volume of Irish 
History, but on the whole he is inclined to convict Eng- 
land—and no honest student of Irish History can well 
dissent from his verdict—of nothing worse than stupidity 
and characteristic lack of political imagination. 

The root-fact of Irish History is to be found in the half- 
completed conquest of the great Angevin Henry II.—a 
conquest undertaken at a time when the social and politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical condition of Ireland forbade alike 
complete subjugation and effective resistance. The Ire- 


* [reland—rgg4-1868. With two Introductory Chapters. 
By William O’Connor Morris, County Court Judge of the United 
Counties of Roscommon and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 6s. (Cambridge University Press— 
Cambridge Historical Series. ) 


land of the twelfth century was politically very far behind 
the England of the eleventh. Moreover, Henry II. was 
not in a position to devote his energies to the conquest of 
Ireland as William I. had devoted his to the conquest of 
England. This is the essential point to be grasped and 
demonstrated. Judge Morris, of course, has grasped it, 
but his early chapters—which are admittedly introduc- 
tory—are not his best. He is on much stronger 
ground in the sixteenth century, where he follows 
pretty closely the excellent guidance of Richey. He 
can look at Henry VIII. with Irish eyes, and can there- 
fore appreciate the fact that few English sovereigns 
have shewn equal statesmanship in dealing with Irish 
affairs. He speaks enthusiastically of his ‘tenlightened 
system of government,” and does not ignore its excellent 
results. To thrust a Teutonic Reformation upon a Celtic 
people wholly unprepared for it was of course a blunder of 
hideous magnitude. But this was the work not so much 
of Henry as of his children. With great skill Judge 
Morris indicates the curious change that was effected in 
the religious problem in Ireland in the sixteenth century, 
shewing how the Church of the Pale, “no longer Roman 
but Protestant,” became “an enemy of Rome”; while 
“the Celtic Church, condemned as heterodox of old, had 
become a faithful satellite of the Pope” and “a rallying 
point for the Irishry.” His treatment of the seventeenth 
century—more particularly the reign of James I.—is much 
less satisfactory. He does not minimise its importance, 
but he curiously omits all reference to one of the best and 
greatest rulers ever sent by England to Ireland—Sir 
Arthur Chichester. Hence he erroneously attributes to 
Strafford the credit of being “the first and one of the 
few Viceroys who made a real effort to reform the flagrant 
abuses of the Irish Anglican Church.” Dr. Gardiner, of 
whose memorable work Judge Morris makes excellent 
use in regard to Strafford and Cromwell, lays great stress 
on the importance of the ecclesiastical reforms of 
Chichester, and it is difficult to understand how our 
author has failed to appreciate it. In all Irish History 
there is no more complex and difficult chapter than that 
which deals withthe period between the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion (1641) and the Restoration ; and through this Judge 
Morris threads the mazes with unerring skill. Excellent, 
too, is his treatment of the eighteenth century—the grue- 
some period of the commercial restraints and the penal 
laws. He is, to our thinking, something less than just to 
Pitt, whose policy towards Ireland cannot be fairly judged 
without taking full account of the critical times in which 
he ruled; but his treatment of the Catholic question 
generally is eminently satisfactory. His criticism on the 
Relief Act of 1793—that it flooded the constituencies with 
masses of servile and ignorant peasants, while it kept out 
of Parliament the Catholic gentry—is thoroughly pertinent 
and sound; while nothing could be better than his 
insistence on the disastrous results of Pitt’s failure to carry 
Emancipation in 1801, and the refusal of the House of 
Lords to assent to the statesmanlike measure of 1825. It 
is interesting to note—especially in view of the “new 
agitation” on the subject—that Judge Morris agrees with 
the majority of his countrymen in regarding Ireland’s 
contribution to the Imperial revenue as being far too high. 

The style of the book is maintained, for the most part, 
at a high level of lucidity, and at times it rises, notably in 
the appreciation of character, into genuine literary elo- 
quence. But there is a frequent tendency to bathos, and 
an occasional lapse into something worse. To write of 
the Irish (page 19) as “ emotional, fickle, and easily led, 
more interesting than formed for high destinies,” or to 
declare (page 38) that “ proscription and confiscation were 
sometimes frequent” (our italics), argues, to say the least, 
some lack of care in revision, unless indeed it be due to 
anxiety on the part of the writer to prove himself z/szs 
Hibernicts Hiberniorem. But while the defects of the 
work are few and slight, its merits are genuine, numerous, 
and conspicuous. All students of Irish History, there- 
fore, and still more those who are concerned in imparting 
some knowledge of it to Englishmen, should be unaffect- 
edly grateful to Judge O’Connor Morris for a summary of 
the leading features pre-eminently readable, accurate, and 
impartial. 
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By the Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. 


NIVERSITY TEACHING has a definite meaning 

in the minds of the leaders of the Movement. 

That meaning has not however been conveyed to 

the mind of the man in the street. To hima course of 

lectures given under the auspices of the University Exten- 

sion Society and a course given under the auspices of the 

County Council or the Science and Art Department seem 

to have the same character. The lecturers are often the 

same men, the subjects are often the same, and the method 

of lecture and class is also the same. What then is meant 
by University Teaching? 

Twenty years ago, when the London Society began its 
work, it used to be roughly said that University Teaching 
was teaching in useless subjects, as contrasted with that 
teaching which had some wage-measurable object in view. 
Mr. Goschen put the distinction tersely in the often quoted 
phrase—“‘ A man needs knowledge, not only as a means 
of livelihood, but also as a means of life.” That phrase 
became the text of many sermons. It was urged that a 
liberal education consisted in understanding principles, 
and not only in their application to immediate results ; 
that the training of the imagination had a bearing on 
national wealth equal to that of training in technical skill ; 
that the method of learning was as important as the 
subject learned ; that the mind should be taught to absorb 
rather than to contain, and be regarded as a plant to be 
developed, not as a portmanteau to be packed. 

The controversy in some quarters was bitter—and it is 
hardly yet silent—between those who contend that studies 
must be ordered primarily on utilitarian grounds and those 
who contend that they must be taken in faith for some far- 
off and unseen ends. 

The immediate result of the controversy has probably 
been a modification of practice on each side. The advo- 
cates of “useless” knowledge have made concessions. 
They have provided some teaching in practical subjects, 
they have adapted their courses to the needs of pupil- 
teachers, and they have obtained a recognition for their 
certificates which gives them a money value. The 
advocates of useful knowledge have also made con- 
cessions. They have united the teaching of principles 
with that of practice, and many of their popular 
courses are given by teachers whose expanding minds 
expand the minds of their hearers. There may be 
offenders in the ranks of University teachers, who puff up 
the student with knowledge, as there are offenders in other 
ranks. The fact however for present notice is that, after 
twenty years of Extension work, there is often very little 
difference between Extension courses and other courses, 
and the man in the street is not to be blamed if he fails 
to distinguish what is University Teaching. 

But the distinction still exists, and there is danger lest 
without persistent advocacy the bias it has given to edu- 
cation may be lost before it affects—as it is most important 
it should affect—elementary teaching. 

There may for the moment seem to be little distinction 
between various systems of higher education. The title 
“ University Lectures” affords no security that the lectures 
will surely make for life, while the rival lecture may have 
this character. 

What, then, is University Teaching? How may it be 
at once recognised? There are three tests :—(1) Is the 
teacher himself engaged in original work? (2) Does it 
leave the student unsatisfied? (3) Does the course lead 
to the development of the human feelings which bind 
society together ? 

(1) Is the teacher himself engaged in original work? 
There is an evident difference between the teacher who 
is himself a learner and one who simply retails from his 
bonded store the accumulations of past years. He has 
the enthusiasm of a pioneer who is still on the shores of 
undiscovered distance ; he comes week by week to his 
lecture refreshed by contact with the new and unknown ; 
he tells what his own eyes have seen and his own ears 


Popularity is perhaps the greatest condemnation of a 
lecturer. The mass of mankind is in a hurry to learn— 
to get its knowledge ready-made—to be able to talk 
glibly of characters in history, of books, and of scientific 
discoveries. The lecturer who satisfies this desire is 
not a University teacher; he does not develope the 
powers of his hearers, or give them knowledge which will 
give joy to their leisure. He may turn out demagogues 
able to mislead a crowd, or teachers able to sell what they 
know, or even craftsmen able to earn wages; but he will 
not turn out citizens happy in themselves or able to make 
others happv. The University teacher is one who stimu- 
lates curlosity—who stirs up the sleeping qualities of his 
hearers’ minds—who takes them to the edge of the un- 
known, and leaves them awed before a whole kingdom 
of knowledge which they determine to take by force. 

(3) Does the course of teaching lead to the develop- 
ment of humanity? At first sight this question might 
seem to involve the subjects taught. History, literature, 
and philosophy are distinctly the “ humane” studies, and, 
while it may be admitted that scientific teaching might be 
bent to like ends, it is yet true that the former subjects are 
still those which most liberalise the mind and develope 
the qualities which bind man to man. The student of 
history, literature, and philosophy, rightly taught, is helped 
to get out of the groove in which he is placed by his relation 
to his country, his class, or his creed. He will take wider 
views of life—he will feel in sympathy with more diverse 
minds—he will move in a larger past and a larger future— 
he will be human before he is English or foreign, em- 
ployer or employed, radical or tory. He will by his 
larger humanity more fully enjoy his existence. 

A course of University Teaching will therefore always 
include teaching which developes a sense of relationship 
between men of all sorts and conditions—the men of the 
present and those who have been or may be. Roughly 
speaking, it will include teaching in history, literature, and 
philosophy. 

If this be University Teachiny, if such teaching is neces- 
sary, and if by its very nature it is likely to be crushed out 
by systems which are more easily worked and more easily 
measured, how is it to be extended ? 

There are only two ways possible (I speak with an experi- 
ence which has been confined to London)—preaching and 
organisation. Of late years there has been cessation of 
preaching. Missionaries have no longer gone forth to tell 
and to tell again that the best teaching is not to be measured 
by results, that the glimpse of the unknown is more profit- 
able than many certificates of efficiency, and that the 
knowledge of history is more valuable than that of book- 
keeping or dress-making. There must be more preaching, 
and there must be more complete organisation. The days 
of itinerant lecturers, moving here and there at the call of 
chance Secretaries of Local Committees, are passing by, 
and the days of Local Colleges are at hand. Technical 
teaching, continuation teaching, scienceand artschools, and 
University Extension courses must now be brought to one 
centre in each county or town. The College will then be 
the obvious resort of those who are moved by the desire 
for further knowledge, and University Teaching will by 
ordered channels reach the mass of the people in an un- 
broken stream. 


SrupENts’ Liprary AT ToyNBEE Hari.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E, 
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OXFORD SUMMER MEETING, 1897. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAMME. 


HE Eighth Summer Meeting of University Exten- 
sion and other students will be held this year in 
Oxford. The Meeting, as in previous years, will 

be divided into two Parts ; the First Part will last from 
Saturday evening, July 31, to Wednesday, August 11, 
the Second from Wednesday, August 11, to Wednesday, 
August 25. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Rev. J. R. 
Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, will welcome 
the students in the Examination Schools on Saturday, 
July 31, at 8.30 p.m. On the same evening the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon will lecture on “ The Romantic Revival 
in English Literature.” 

The full Programme of the Meeting, containing a de- 
tailed time-table of the lectures, list of lodging-houses, etc., 
will be ready at Easter, and will be sent post-free on 
receipt of 7d., on application to the Secretary, University 
Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 


The main courses of study will be as follows :— 


I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics 
of the Revolutionary Epoch, 1789-1848. 

This course will be in continuation of those given at 
the Summer Meetings of 1891, 1892, 1894 and 1895, but 
it will be so arranged as to be available for those who 
have not been present in previous years. 

Among the arrangements already made are 
following :— 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will lecture on “* The Ro- 
mantic Revival in English Literature”; the Master of 
Balliol on “ Kant” or “Hegel”; Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Q.C., M.P., on “Sheridan” ; Canon Gore on “ Crabbe” ; 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on “Cowper” and “ Shelley” ; 
Professor R. G. Moulton on “ Goethe’s Faust”, the 
Rev. W. H. Shaw on “Ruskin”; Mr. F. S. Boas on 
“Byron” and “Coleridge” ; the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed 
on “ Wordsworth”; the Rev. J. G. Bailey, LL.D., on 
“ Keats”; Mr. W. G. de Burgh on “Scott”; the Rev. 
G. A. Bienemann on “Schiller” and “Heine”; Mr. J. 
Allsebrook Simon on “ English Political Satirists”; Mr. 
F. E. Smith on “ Bentham”; Mr. A. M. D. Hughes on 
“ Burke” and “Godwin”; Mr. J.A.R. Marriott on “ Jane 
Austen.” 

Lectures will be given in French by M. Bonnier, Ph.D., 
on “Chateaubriand,” “Victor Hugo,” “ Balzac,” “Madame 
de Staél,” ‘‘ Lamartine,” ‘‘Gautier,” ‘‘ Musset,” ““A. Dumas,” 
and “ George Sand.” (See Section VII.) 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., will lecture on “ Daniel 
O’Connell and Catholic Emancipation”; Mr. M. E. Sadler 
on “The History of Education during the Period”; the 
Rev. W. H. Shaw on “ The Abolition of Slavery” ; Pro- 
fessor Grant, Mr. A. Hassall, Mr. C. E. Mallet, Mr. E. H. 
Spender, Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh, Mr. H. Belloc, and 
others on “ The French Revolution”; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
on “ Mazzini”; Mr. Graham Wallas on “The Epoch of 
Reform in England—Economic, Municipal, and Elec- 
toral” ; the Rev. W. H. Hutton on ‘ Wellesley’s Rule in 
India”; Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh on “‘ The Waterloo Cam- 
paign”; Mr. J. H. Rose on “ The Revolution of 1830 ;” 
Mr. W. K. Stride on “Nelson and the Trafalgar 
Campaign”; Mr. C. E. Simpson on “ The Making of 
Prussia”; Mr. E. T. Campagnac on “ Chartism.” 

Mr. C. W. Furse will lecture on “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” “Gainsborough,” ‘‘ Romney,” “ Raeburn,” and 
“Lawrence”; Miss Rose Kingsley on “French Painters 
of the Period”; Mr. W. H. Hadow on “ The Music of the 
Period ” (with illustrations). 

Mr. L. L. Price will lecture on ‘“ Malthus” and 
“Ricardo”; Mr. W. A. S. Hewins on “ Pitt as a Finan- 
cier” and “The Early History of Factory Legislation.” 


Ll.—Natural Science. 


There will be continuous courses of daily lectures 
throughout both Parts of the Meeting upon Chemistry, 
by Mr, J. E. Marsh; Botany, by Mr. P. Groom; and 


the 


Elementary Physics, with special reference to the fitting 
up of home-made apparatus, by Mr. P. Elford, Secretary 
to the Technical Instruction Committee of the Oxfordshire 
County Council. There will bea class (limited in number) 
in Anthropology, and lectures on Zoology, and possibly 
Astronomy and Bacteriology. 

The Delegates will not guarantee the delivery of the 
continuous courses of science lectures unless a sufficient 
number of applications for each course are received by the 
Secretary on or before July 15. Students will not be able 
to attend more than two science courses in each Part of 
the Meeting, but will be free to attend in addition the 
historical or literary lectures 7” the afternoon and evening. 
The science lectures are intended to occupy the whole of 
each morning. No extra fees will be charged for these 
courses, except to students who desire to undertake prac- 
tical work in connection with them. 


IIT.—History and Theory of Education, with special 

reference to Child Study and the Kindergarten method. 

Lectures will be given by Mr. J.Churton Collins on “ The 
Teaching of Literature,” and by Mr. H. J. Mackinder on 
“The Teaching of Geography ;” and classes in “ The 
History and Theory of Education” will be conducted by 
Mr. M. W. Keatinge, Tutor and Lecturer in Educa- 
tion in the University of Oxford, and by Madame de 
Leeuw. 


IV.—The English Language. 
There will be a special class in this subject, intended 
primarily for foreigners, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Henry Sweet, LL.D. 


V.i—The History of Architecture, with special reference 
to the buildings of Oxford and tts neighbourhood. 
Mr. Wells will lecture on “ Oxford during the Period.” 

Special visits, illustrative of the history of the University, 

will be arranged to the Colleges and University buildings. 
During Part II. there will be a series of classes and 

special architectural excursions, conducted by Mr. F. 

Bond. 

VI.—Greek and Latin. 


Classes for the study of Greek and Latin will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Henry G. Gibson, if a sufficient number of 
applications are received by the Secretary on or before 
July 15. 

Vil.—French Language and Literature. 

There will be a continuous series of lecture-classes con- 
ducted in French daily throughout the Meeting, if a 
sufficient number of applications are received by the 
Secretary on or before July 15. 

Part I. French Literature during the Period (the 
Romantic School—Chateaubriand to George Sand). 

Part IJ. Original Authorities for the Study of the 
French Revolution. 

N.B.—A Guide to Preparatory Reading for the Meet- 
ing was published in- the Uziversity Extension Journal 
for January. This may be had (3!4d., post free) from the 
University Extension Office, Oxford. 

Reception Room and Library.—The Reception and 
Reading Rooms, with a Reference Library for students, 
will be in the Examination Schools, and will be open from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Conferences have been arranged as follows : — 

(i) On Wednesday, August 4, at 3 p.m. 

“The relations between University Extension 
and the Co-operative Movement.” Chair- 
man: The Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Ripon, K.G. 

(ii) On Thursday, August 12, at 3 p.m. 

“ The Training of Pupil-Teachers.” 
Sir Joshua Fitch. 

Other Conferences will be arranged on problems of 
Education (a) in England (4) abroad. Foreign experts 
will be invited to take part in them. 

Special Sermons will be preached at the Church of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin (University Church) by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the Rev. A. Robertson, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, and the Rev. 


Chairman : 
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W. Hudson Shaw. There will also be Special Sermons 
at Mansfield College and Manchester College. 

Theological Lectures.—There will be a course of lectures 
on “St. John’s Gospel” by Canon Scott Holland ; and 
two lectures pepe. to be announced later) will be given 
by the Rey. T. B. Strong, Student and Censor of Christ 
Church (late Bampton Lecturer). Lectures will also be 
given at Manchester College on ‘‘ Representatives of the 
Spirit of Revolt in Religion” by the Rev. C. Hargrove (of 
Leeds), and on “ The Development of Biblical Criticism in 
the Revolutionary Period” by the Rev. W. E. Addis (of 
Nottingham). 

Lthics.—A course of six lectures on “The Theory of 
Virtue and the Virtues,” arranged by the London Ethical 
Society, will be given during Part II. by Professor W. R. 
Sorley of Aberdeen. 

Manual Training.—A course of Manual Training for 
the City and Guilds of J.ondon of London Institute Certi- 
ficate, and designed specially for Teachers, will be 
arranged at the Oxford City Technical School if sufficient 
applications are received on or before July 15th. Fee 
for the course of twenty lessons of two hours each, £1. 
The class will be conducted by Mr. G, Allibone, Medallist 
and Registered Teacher of the City and Guilds of London, 
and all applications and enquiries should be addressed to 
him at the City Technical School, Church Street, Oxford. 

Conversaziones will be held in the Examination Schools 
on Wednesday, August 11, and Wednesday, August 25 ; 
and it is hoped that a Garden Party will be arranged early 
in the Meeting. 

Debates—Two Debates will be arranged during the 
Meeting. 


Accommodation for Students. 


The full Programme contains a revised and enlarged 
list of lodging-houses, with terms. A limited number of 
men students will be received at Worcester College, and 
of women students at Somerville College and Lady Mar- 
garet Hall. Early application should be made (1) for the 
first, to the Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, 
Oxford ; (2) for the second, to the Principal, Somerville 
College, Oxford ; (3) for the last, to Mrs. Toynbee, Io, 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. The charge at Worcester 
College for board and lodging is 30s.a week ; at Somer- 
ville College, 3s. 6d. a day ; at Lady Margaret Hall, 30s. 
a week. 

The addresses of families willing to receive paying 
guests can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
University Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 


Price of Tickets. 


I.—For the whole Meeting .. ay AIO to 
II.—For the /77st Part of the Meeting only 
(July 31 to August 11) Sin I ORO 
Il].—For the Second Part of the Meeting 
only (August 11 to August 25) ... Te OmeO 
I V.—Reduced fees for parties of University 
Extension students making appli- 
cation before June 1 :—-Five tickets 
forebarGcleiy.s. 4.10 Oo 
V.—Supplementary Tickets for the first 
three days of Part II. (August 11 to 
August 14) oso 


[All Tickets are non- frantrerabie: ane do not admit to 
the classes for which a special fee is charged. They 
entitle the holder to specially reduced terms for recrea- 
‘tion. | 

Special Extra Fees for Classes. 


English Language SeuRAONLOMm O 
French Language and Literature in 

Part 1. 010 oO 
French Revolution (Original “Autho- 

rities) in Part II. ms WO», 10) 
Greek Language 010 0 
Latin Language : ee OnLONLO 
History and Theory of Education ... (ney Ke) 
Anthropology... Og is 


There will also be extra fees for practical work in con- 
nection with science courses. 


In making application for tickets, students should send 
their full postal address and (ifthey are University Exten- 
sion students) the name of the Centre at which they have 
attended lectures. When application is made for several 
tickets on behalf of a party, the names and addresses of 
all the members of the party should besent. Remzttances 
must accompany orders. Cheques and Post Office Orders 
should be made payable to Miss M. S. BEARD, and 
crossed ‘‘ Old Bank, Oxford.” 

Transference of Tickets.—If, after purchasing a ticket, 
any student finds it impossible to attend the Meeting, 
(1) he may transfer his ticket to a friend, on communi- 
cating his name and address, and the number of his ticket, 
to the Secretary ; (2) the Delegates will effect the trans- 
ference if the demand for tickets is sufficiently great to 
justify them inso doing. The Delegates, however, cannot 
undertake to receive back a ticket and refund the price 
on any other conditions. 

Application for tickets and correspondence in connection 
with the Summer Meeting should be addressed to the 
Secretary (J. A. R. Marriott, Esq.), University Extension 
Office, Examination Schools, Oxford, from whom copies 
of this programme may be obtained gratis on application. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 
Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 
requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be z/so facto disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 

I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owrna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘* Printed List”’) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Unzverszty 
Lextension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation II. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
— thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one’ will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VIIi. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


The Prize offered for the best essay on “The Relations 
between the Roots of Plants and the Soil in which they 
Grow” has been awarded to HAROLD EDWIN FRANCIS 
REYNOLDS (Castle Howard), Castle Howard Gardens, 
York. All the essays sent in were good, but Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ is so distinctly original, and contains so many of 
his own observations, that, in spite of an occasional crude- 
ness in composition, it is much superior to the others. 

We regret that pressure on our space forbids us to print 
this essay. 


The Prize is offered this month for an essay, not exceed- 
ing 1000 words, on “The Best Method of Conducting a 
Students’ Association.” 
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THE SUBLIME IN COLERIDGE. 


By D. M. PANTON, B.A. 


taste only when there is weight of thought sufficient 

to balance it,—when the thoughts impress the mind 
as much as the eloquence the ear. “Grand and sublime 
expressions,” says Longinus, “must in reason flow from 
them alone whose conceptions are stored and big with 
greatness.’ When the manner of the sublime exceeds the 
matter, we get bombast; and thisis a fault not unknown in 
Coleridge. His resonant cadence, at times unsupported 
by thought nakedly sublime, overleaps itself in its vault- 
ing ambiticn. He mouths as Milton, but he speaks as 
Coleridge. “My poems,” he says himself, “have been 
rightly charged with a profusion of double epithets and 
a@ general turgidness.” 

But the fault goes hand in hand with the excellence. 
His Hymn before Sunrise is perhaps the highest, 
sublimest, most jubilant hymn of praise to God uttered 
since the days of Job,—itself a regal mountain among the 
hills of poesy. It opens with great power :— 

“Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc !” 
The circumstances of the Hymn present us with some of 
the most essential characteristics of the sublime. Every- 
thing is seen in half-lights ; the confused mass, with night 
at its base, struggles up among the stars, and their lights 
glimmer faintly about its huge flanks and cap of snow. 
The mountain and its background are vast; all im- 
penetrable depth, and unimaginable height, sink and rise 
away from it; and terror lurks in vastness. The music 
and the mystery of dawn, in i's first, faint streaking, begin 
in the still dark-blue sky of night :— 
‘*O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink ; 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald.” 
Nature is here sublime as it stands ; but the imagination 
of the poet, by suddenly casting back to times before 
Time was, projects from the mountain’s background a 
Power dim and vast :— 
‘* Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ?” 
There is no true sublimity in a universe without God. 
Terror would reign absolute ; in place of a chastening fear 
of Him, the human soul would be maddened by the horror 
of a homeless void. Coleridge hymns a Hand that shep- 
herds the stars, binding the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, and loosing the bands of Orion. The individual 
fancies and descriptions that are built up into the poem 
are themselves sublime. How magnificent the fancy that 
the torrent heard God’s voice, and froze /— 
“* Ve Ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge!” 
Or, again, how exquisitely subtil the wonder called forth 
by the mountain streams, which, though incessantly 
broken, remain invulnerable !— 
“* And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered and the same for ever? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ?” 
Equally impressive is the fancy that the mountain is a 
cloud of incense sent up from earth to heaven ; and these 
fancies, observe, are subtilly appropriate to a hymn of 
praise, and conspire to produce one harmony. Not less 
fine are the descriptive pieces. From the region where 
“living flowers” “skirt the eternal frost,” the home of 


‘ See infused with sound and emotion is in good 


“eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm,” descends the 
avalanche :— 
“©Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast.” 
The poet’s power to amend—of all arts the most diffi- 
cult—-is shewn in one well revised line. In the first copy 
we find :— 
** Around thee, and above, 
Deep is the sky and black ! transpicuous, black, 
An ebon mass !””— 
This was altered to :— 
*¢ Around thee and above 
Deep is the azv and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass.” 

All, finally, centres in the Creator ; the poet pours forth 
a torrent of praise :— 

‘©God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God !” 

To infect us with this consciousness of the vast, the 
eternal, the abiding, is the function of the great poet. It 
is his power to say to sottish eyes “Be open!”—and 
instantly the mud-hillock we looked at is trooped about 
with stars. A man’s feet walk among the lilies, but his 
head moves in the scorch of lightnings. This swifter in- 
sight into the facts of life—the power to light up the 
homely things of life with the still, white light of eternity — 
dwelt, though fitfully, with Coleridge. Broken, and bowed, 
and sorrowful ;—his days filled with sordid cares, and 
bankrupt in will, in pocket, and at last in genius ;—he yet 
caught transient visions of God’s universe through opium 
mist, while on his ear broke the roll of its ordered thunders. 
The Hymn is a mighty relic of his ruined genius. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Selections from the First Nine Books of the Croniche 
Fiorentine of Giovanni Villani. Translated for the 
Use of Students of Dante and Others by Rose E. SELFE. 
Edited by PHiLip H. WIcKsTEED, M.A. 6s. . (Archibald 
Constable and Co.) 

In proportion to the vast mass of Dante literature, and to the 
large number of persons who are in some sort Dante students, 
extremely little has been done out of Italy to make the sources of 
information about the poet and his times directly accessible. The 
English reader is peculiarly ill off in this respect ; yet nowhere 
probably is the private, self-organised, and often half-instructed 
worship of Dante so widely diffused. Dante, it is true, stands so 
high above all the matters of fact he deals with that the lover of 
poetry finds rich nutriment everywhere, and is perhaps tempted to 
regard with some disdain the political, social, and intellectual 
background towards which Dante’s own attitude was so often one 
of militant scorn. No one has contributed more than Mr. 
Wicksteed to enlarge, among English readers, a somewhat 
dilettante intercourse with the poet into the scholar’s apprehension 
of the man, in all those manifold activities of learning, statesman- 
ship, philosophy, of which his poetry was the consummate flower. 

This work, carried on now for several years in his University 
Extension lectures, will be effectively furthered by the present 
translation of Villani, which has been executed under his editor- 
ship, with great ability, by Miss Rose Selfe. The eight volumes 
of the Florentine Chronicles are here represented by all, or nearly 
all, the passages which bear in any way upon Dante or his works. 
A few simply illustrate, or reflect, a thought ; by far the greater 
number present in leisurely, or even garrulous, detail episodes 
of Florentine story which Dante etches on the imagination in 
brief and pregnant epitome, or concentrates into a single fiery or 
poignant phrase. The benefit of such an expanded version, even 
for the student familiar with all the annotators, is assuredly not 
overstated by Mr. Wicksteed :— 

‘Readers who have been accustomed to weary themselves in attempts to 
digest and remember historical notes (into which extracts from Villani, torn 
from their native haunts, have been driven up for instant slaughter, as in 
battue shooting) will find it a relief to have the story of the battles and 
ees of Florence, as Dante saw and felt it, continuously set before 
them. 

We can only find room for one illustration, and that necessarily 
brief. In the /z/erno (xvi. 40) Dante meets the Florentine 
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Tegghiajo Aldobrandi, for whom at an earlier point (vi. 79) he had 
inquired. All that he says of him is that his voice ought to have 
been listened to in the world above. Villani gives a vivid account 
of the occasion on which the Florentines had declined to adopt 
his advice, viz., in September, 1260, when the popular party, 
beguiled by false information, were resolute for marching out 
against the Sienese. The Guelf nobles strenuously opposed the 
plan as too hazardous :-— 


“And the spokesman for them all was M. Tegghiaio Aldobrandi degli 
Adimari, a wise knight and valiant in arms, and of great authority, and he 
counselled the better course in full. His counsel ended, the aforesaid Spedito, 
the Ancient [of the popular party], a very presumptuous man, rudely replied, 
bidding him to look to his breeches if he were afraid ; and M. Tegghiaio re- 
plied that at the pinch he [Spedito] would not dare to follow him into the 
battle where ke would lead ; and these words ended, next uprose M. Cece de 
Gherardini to say the same that M. Tegghiaio had said. The Ancients com- 
manded him not to speak, and the penalty was too pounds if anyone held forth 
contrary to the command of the Ancients. The knight was willing to pay it, so 
that he might oppose the going; but the Ancients would not have it, rather 
they made the penalty double ; again he desired to pay, and so it reached 300 
pounds ; and when he yet wanted to speak and to pay, the command was that 
his head should be forfeit ; and there it stopped. But thro’ the proud and 
heedless people, the worse counsel won the day, that the said host should 
proceed immediately and without delay.” 

So the Florentines marched out, and suffered, at Montaperti, one 
of the most desperate defeats in all their history. 

It must be added that the utility of the volume for the Dante 
student is immensely increased by copious marginal references to 
the parallel passages in the poet’s works, as well as by an elabor- 
ate index to these passages. In his Introduction, -finally, Mr. 
Wicksteed gives a summary but very luminous view of the cardinal 
issues of Florentine politics, based upon the recent researches of 
Villari. Nothing, so far as we can see, that the intelligent his- 
torical student of Dante can desire is wanting, save a map of 
Villani’s and Dante’s Florence and the region round, such as 
Mr. Wicksteed could with ease supply. The volume ought to 
be in the hands of all serious Dante students. 

C. H. HERFORD. 


The Greek View of Life. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
2s. 6d. (Methuen and Co.—University Extension Series.) 

All Mr. Dickinson’s books have been characterised by origin- 
ality of view and great clearness both in style and in arrange- 
ment. In the present volume he seems to be dealing with a sub- 
ject that appeals more directly to his sympathies than the ana- 
lysis of the constitutional and social development of France and 
England with which he was formerly concerned ; and the result 
is that he has produced a book of very great charm, remarkably 
stimulating and fresh. 

The title well expresses the aim of the book. It does not deal 
with the manners and customs of the Greeks, with their social or 
political institutions, with their military progress and decay ; but 
it attempts to take stock of the equipment of the brain of the 
ordinary Greek and of the most characteristic movements of his 
heart—with his thoughts, in short, and with his feelings. What did 
he think of, and how did he feel towards, the State, the institution 
of religion, the family, friendship, art, love, and pleasure ?—such 
are the questions to which Mr. Dickinson offers an answer. It is 
possible to disagree with his answers, but the reader can hardly 
fail to be interested in them. The conclusions are not put for- 
ward dogmatically, but are supported with an excellently chosen 
array of quotations from Greek authors of various periods. In 
most cases these authors are quoted in well-recognised translation, 
but now and then original renderings are given. Some of these 
are really admirable—the author is especially to be congratulated 
on a charming and witty translation of a passage from the 
Ecclesiazusae which is given on page 162. It has the real taste 
of the Aristophanic salt. 

The most noteworthy parts of the book seem to us to be the 
first chapter and the third, in which Mr. Dickinson discusses the 
Greek view of Religion and of the Individual. The Religion of 
Greece was remarkably composite, and embraced elements of 
diverse and hostile origins. The last word on it is hardly said 
yet, and this book lays, we think, too little stress on the influence 
of social needs upon it and their reciprocal debt to it. But the 
chapter contains much that seems to us both new and true. The 
absence of the sense of sin in the Religions of Greece is admirably 
illustrated by contrast with a passage from Bunyan, and one side 
of the Greek religious spirit is excellently summarised in the 
phrase, several times repeated, that it ‘‘made the Greek feel at 
home in the world” by removing the sense of dreadful mystery 
and awful and unknown agencies. In the chapter on the Greek 
view of the Individual the insistence on the idea of harmony is 
pressed home. We have been especially pleased with the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Athletics” and ‘‘ Pleasure.” 

Hardly ever has a more passionate eulogy of Greece been pro- 
nounced than that which is contained in this book. Athens is a 
name ‘‘more familiar and more dear than any of the few that 
mark with gold the sombre scroll of history,” and the historic 


life of Greece seems to the author ‘fan Eden,” ‘‘a paradise,” 
‘which prophesies in a type the end to which man’s history 
moves.” To us this eulogy seems over-strained, and the scroll of 
history not so sombre nor its hours of glorious achievement so 
few as Mr. Dickinson would have us think. Even the nineteenth 
century has its gleams that are not unworthy reflections of the 
Athenian fire. But the book is not a platitude that will com- 
mand universal agreement. We heartily recommend it for the 
vigour, insight, and originality with which it handles an old but 
ever interesting topic. 


Documents Illustrative of English Church History. 
Compiled from Original Sources by Henry GeEzr, B.D., 
¥.S.A , and WILLIAM JOHN Harpy, F.S.A._ Ios. 6d. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

We offer a most hearty welcome to this volume of illustrative 
documents. It is a genuine relief to turn from text-books, with 
which the book market is at present flooded, to authentic texts. 
Criticism of such a volume is beyond the mark, for it has received 
the zmprimatur of the Bishop of Oxford. ‘*I can confidently 
say,” he writes, ‘‘that this is a book which will, and indeed must, 
be received as a great boon by English churchmen. The plan on 
which it is conceived, the selection of documents which it con- 
tains, and the way in which they are arranged and edited, are 
alike very good; and the result is a practically most useful volume.” 
Such a testimonial from the greatest of living historians, from the 
most erudite of ecclesiastical lawyers, renders criticism not merely 
superfluous but impertinent. 

The volume aims at doing for the continuous life of the English 
Church what Bishop Stubbs himself has done for the ov7gznes of 
our Constitution, what Dr. Prothero has done for the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Dr. Gardiner for the Puritan Revolution. But 
the present work contains far less of explanatory matter than any 
one of them. To each document is prefixed a very few lines 
indicating its date, the occasion which produced it, and the source, 
whether original or secondary, from which it is obtained. The 
student is then left—and very properly—to shift for himself. A 
few pre-Norman documents are included, but the bulk of them 
belong to the period between the Conquest and the Revolution 
of 1688. Especially copious are those which bear upon the im- 
portant ecclesiastical changes of the sixteenth century. 

The volume is eminently one of those very few which no church- 
man and no historian ‘‘ should be without.” Dole 15 Mil, 


Round the Year. A Series of Short Nature-Studies. By 
Professor L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations, chiefly 
by A. R. HAMMOND, F.L.S. 5s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

As another critic has written, Professor Miall has been inspired 
by the spirit of White of Selborne; and he wears his mantle 
worthily. The quotation from Goethe which serves as the head- 
ing and title of the first chapter, ‘‘ Man sieht nur was man weiss ”, 
is the motto of the whole of this fascinating book. The fault of 
our Natural History teaching, as it has been organised for the 
last quarter of a century, has been that it has trained the student 
mainly in directions of study, while it fails to give hima widened 
sense of observation in daily life. As a corrective to the syl- 
labuses of South Kensington or the London University, we 
could hardly recommend anything better than a careful reading 
of these pages. We feel sure that the Extension student or 
teacher who buys this little work—for it is a book to keep by one 

—will be grateful to us for our advice, and much more grateful 

to the author. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF SUMMER MEETINGS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GEN1LEMEN,—At the interesting discussion on Summer Meet- 
ings reported in the last issue of the Unzversity Extension 
Journal, I notice two points upon which it seems to me some 
misunderstanding existed. 

In that part of the discussion which dealt with the aims and 
methods of the Meetings at the two Universities respectively, Mr. 
Clough remarked that ‘‘last year Cambridge had appeared to 
adopt the method of Oxford in dividing the month into two parts, 
designed for the general and the special student respectively.” 
In this Mr. Clough was mistaken, as the following paragraph 
from the programme of the Cambridge Meeting will show :— 

“In each of the main departments of study the courses of 
lectures will extend over the whole period, but, to meet the 
requirements of those who are unable to stop more than half 
the time, the arrangement of the work will be such that 
students will be able to profit by attending a part only of the 
course.” 

It will be seen therefore that the Meeting was not divided into 
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two distinct parts—indeed, some of the students who had at- 
tended Oxford Summer Meetings made complaints to me on the 
ground that the Meeting was not divided into two parts as at 
Oxford, and that a student was only able fully to profit by the 
lectures by attending the whole time. 

The other point upon which I should like to make one remark 
was raised by Mr. Ernest Attkins earlier inthe discussion. He is 
reported to have said :—‘‘If he might venture to criticise the 
scheme in one respect, he would say that he would have been 
glad if in Astronomy—a subject in which he personally took a 
special interest—an advanced course had been arranged in addi- 
tion to the lectures provided, which he found too elementary in 
character.” A remark of a similar kind—as to some of the icc- 
tures being too elementary-—was made by Miss Carey. It is 
right I should point out that Astronomy was not one of the sub- 
jects included in the programme of the Meeting ; but, just before 
the Meeting began, finding that there seemed to be asmal] num- 
ber of students anxious for elementary teaching in Astronomy, 
we arranged a class in the subject, which met four times. Fora 
similar reason we arranged an elementary class in Political 
Economy, which also met four times. These were described as 
““classes,” in order to differentiate them from the regular courses 
of lectures at the Meeting. They were intended for elementary 
students, and therefore it can hardly be urged as a criticism upon 
the Meeting that they were not of an advanced character. The 
work of the Meeting was comprised under the headings :—(1) A 
general course of twelve lectures on ‘‘ The Influence of Greece 
and Rome on Modern Life.” (2) Courses of twelve lectures and 
classes in each of the departments—History, Literature, Science. 
(3) A series of sixteen laboratory demonstrations in Botany. 
(4) Short courses and single Jectures in Education and other 
subjects, with, as a supplementary addition, the two classes above 
referred to in Astronomy and Political Economy. It is, as I 
understand it, only against these supplementary classes in- 
tended for beginners that the charge of being too elementary 
is brought. 


The expense of the Summer Meeting is such that the Syndicate — 


find it impossible to arrange advanced courses in every subject. 
They were therefore compelled to make a selection, and in the 
domain of science they selected Evolution, Anthropology, and 
Botany, as being subjects for which there was more demand than 
for Astronomy. They would have been only too glad, had funds 
permitted, to arrange an advanced course in Astronomy such as 
Mr. Attkins desired ; but it was impossible. 

I do not think students always remember how great the diffi- 
culties are in arranging such a gathering as a Summer Meeting, 
so that on the one hand it shall be a financial success, and on the 
other shall meet the wishes and needs of the largest possible 
number of students. 

Yours truly, 
R. D. ROBERTs. 


Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, March 12, 1897. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE AT OXFORD ON 
LOCAL FINANCE, 


To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—It is proposed to hold at the next Summer 
Meeting a Conference of Local Organisers, to discuss the subject 
of Local Finance. I have been endeavouring, from balance- 
sheets of Local Centres which we happen to have in the Oxford 
Office, to draw up a paper of statistics which should form the 
basis of discussion at the Conference, but I have found myself 
very much hampered by want of detailed information. Will you 
kindly afford me space to ask any Local Secretary or Treasurer, 
into whose hands this number of the _/ozr7a/ may come, to be so 
good as to answer the following questions, and to send the replies 
to me at the University Extension Office, Oxford? I am particu- 
larly anxious to have replies from Cambridge, London, and 
Victoria, as well as from Oxford Centres :— 

1. How many courses, and of what length, have been delivered 
at your Centre during the last two Sessions —1895-6 and 1896-7? 

2. What has been the price of tickets for each course? [Have 
tickets been offered at reduced rates to artisans, teachers, or 
others ? 

3. Have the receipts from tickets been sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the courses ? 

4, If the answer to (3) is in the negative, how has the deficit 
been made up—by County Council Grant, Guarantee Fund, or 
Subscription List ? 

5. What return for their money, if any, have guarantors or 
subscribers received in tickets ? 

6, What has been the profit or loss on each course? 

5 Yours faithfully, 
Mary S, BEARD, 


University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford, 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given is indicated by the letter 
O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to recetve Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Birkbeck Institution (L).—Two complete Sessional courses 
are being given at this Centre this year. Mr. G. Armitage- 
Smith (who is now Principal of the Institution) is lecturing on 
Economics to an audience of 86; 30 passed the examination at 
the end of the first Term. His planis to carry out in twenty-four 
lectures a systematic treatment of economic doctrine relating to 
Production, Distribution, and Exchange; this will be followed 
in the Summer Term by six lectures on Industrial History. This 
scheme has been steadily followed for many years, with such 
success that economic subjects have come to be regarded as one 
of the prominent features of the curriculum of the Institution. 

This year a new step was taken by adding a second University 
Extension course in Commercial Geography, a subject which ought 
to be in keeping with the traditions and aims of the Institution. 
This is being conducted by Mr. G. G. Chisholm, whose lectures 
are fully illustrated with lantern slides. For a first year the 
attendance has been fair, though not what might have been ex- 
pected from the importance of the subject. f the intimate 
bearing of Geography so treated upon our commerce and 
foreign relations and the Empire as a whole were understood, 
these instructive lectures ought to be crowded with attentive 
listeners. 


Gresham College (Central Courses) (L).—Contrary to ex- 
pectation, there has been a slight increase in the number of 
students attending Mr. Mackinder’s lectures this Term. The 
number attending the classes keeps normal, also that of the 
papers sent in from week to week, It seems a pity, however, 
that more students from other Centres, who are entitled to free 
tickets, do not not avail themselves of the privilege. 

The attendance at the History course shows a slight diminu- 
tion, which is reflected in the paper-work. The thoroughness of 
the work being done, however, shows no abatement. Mr. 
Malden’s masterly handling of the leading facts of mediaeval and 
modern history is thoroughly appreciated by those who attend ; 
he has also most kindly put at the disposal of the students various 
books dealing with the subject ot the course. 

Our Students’ Association continues to flourish. On Friday, 
March 12, a most interesting paper was read by Mr. W. H. Davis 
on “ The Historical Development of Latitude and Longitude.” 
The next meeting will be on April 2, at Gresham College, at 
6.30 p.m., when Miss J. L. Webster will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Year 1300 A.D. in its Relation to Modern Thought.” 

Scarborough (C.)—We think that perhaps an account of a 
little effort we made lately may help the students in other Cen- 
tres. It must be explained that for the last few years we have 
had a reading-room, where our library is kept and the books lent 
by the Cambridge syndicate, and where many of us write our 
papers. For many reasons, this room, which we value exceed- 
ingly, was threatened with extinction—in a word, we were 
deeply in debt. But we made up our mindsto save it. Soa 
meeting was called, and a Committee of the most earnest of us 
formed, and we met at our Secretary’s house, and decided on a 
Cake and Flower Sale. Each of us undertook to obtain promises 
of cakes, flowers, or money to a certain amount. Two of our 
number, who have recently set up a type-writing business, did 
the circulars, and very well too. Another student (alsoa School 
of Art student) designed and painted a most effective figured 
poster, so that our expenses were practically 727, as of course the 
Sale was to be held in our own room. At the previous lecture 
an appeal was made to the audience to ‘* come and buy, and let 
us be sold out by 6 o’clock.” When the day came, some of us 
were there betimes, decorated the room and stalls, and laid out 
the wares—even the decorations were a gift. We opened at 
3 o’clock, and continued a brisk sale until 6 o’clock, when, by 
the assistance also of a student who very cleverly held a 
Palmistry séance, we closed with a net profit of over 414. 
This will enable us to clear our debt, and subsidise our room for 
at least two years, when, if needed, we shall make another 
effort of some different or possibly a similar kind. | We feel that 
this united work has done the Students’ Association good in 
every way. 


*,.* Will “*M. F.” kindly communicate her address to us ?— 
Epp. U. £. /. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. OXFORD. 


Easter Holidays.—The University Extension Office will be 
closed as usual from the evening of Thursday, April 15, until the 
following Tuesday morning. 


Summer Meeting Scholarship Fund.—A Fund has 
been opened for the provision of Scholarships for the Oxford 
Summer Meeting, 1897 :— 


Balance from 1896 &. Sie PLOT TO 4. 
The Secretary’s Scholarships (subscribed 

by students attending the Summer 

Meeting, 1895) an ee E: 2001200 
Mrs. Gribble “ ste % ae IQ oo 
Mr. M. E. Sadler... bot an dat 10 O O 
Mr. H. O. Wakeman _... a Ais Orne: 
Mr- FE. S; Boas. ... ee “Ne ee 5g ROE MO) 
Mi ocAvckciMiarsott 2: ee dew fey 0) 
E. J. Arnold and Son... : DP ipeS 


Donations should be sent to the Secretary, University Exten- 
sion Office, Oxford. 

Mr. B. F. BROOKE has also kindly promised to hand over to 
the Scholarship Fund all the profits from the publication of 
his Prize Essay on Burke. As the sales have already paid all 
the expenses of publication, the gross proceeds will in future be 
available for the Scholarship. Parcels of six copies may now be 
obtained from Mr. B. F. Brooke, Park Road, Harrogate, for 
3s. 3d. post free. Single copies 9d. each. 

Il. CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge Scholarships for the Oxford Summer 
Meeting, 1897.—The attention of Local Secretaries and others 
is directed to the scholarships, tenable at the forthcoming Summer 
Meeting at Oxford, which are offered to students at Cambridge 
Centres. 

For convenience sake, the announcement already made on this 
subject is here repeated :— 

A sum of about £430 was contributed by the students at the 
.ast Cambridge Summer Meeting, which was handed to Mr. 
R. D. Roberts to be applied by him, in any way he thought 
well, and under such conditions as he might think fit to impose, 
in founding Scholarships for some future Summer Meeting. 
Mr. Roberts has decided to offer the following Scholarships to 
students at Cambridge Centres, tenable at the Oxford Summer 
Meeting in 1897 :— 


1. Cambridge International Scholarship ... £10 0 o 
2. Cambridge Teachers’ Scholarship... 6 6 0 
3. Cambridge Students’ Scholarship Ss Ou 
4. ” ” ” ooo Gr ten fe. 


c ” ” ” peta 4 0 0 
The conditions on which the Scholarships will be awarded are as 
follows :— 

(i) Scholarships 1, 2, and 3 are open to students who obtain 
Sessional Certificates at any Cambridge Centre in the Session 
1896-97, and will be awarded on the work of the two Terms, 
Michaelmas, 1896, and Lent, 1897, taking the reports of the 
lecturers and examiners jointly into account. For Scholarship 
No. 2 those only are eligible who are engaged either privately or 
publicly in the profession of teaching. 

(ii) Scholarships 4 and 5 will be open to students who ob- 
tain a Certificate in one Term of the Session 1896-97, either 
Michaelmas or Lent, and will be awarded on the work of the 
Term, taking into account the reports of the lecturers and the 
examiners. 

(iii) The purpose of these Scholarships is to enable students to 
attend the Summer Meeting whose circumstances would have 
rendered it difficult or impossible for them to do so without the 
aid of a Scholarship. 

(iv) It is expected that all the students to whom Scholarships 
are awarded will attend the whole Meeting at Oxford. The 
student holding the International Scholarship (410) will be re- 
quired to do so ; but in the case of the other scholars, if adequate 
cause is assigned for curtailing the length of their stay at Oxford, 
attendance at the First Part only may be accepted. 

(v) Any student who desires to be a candidate for these 
Scholarships should before the end of the Lent Term send in 


his or her name to the Local Secretary of the Centre, who 
will transmit the name to the Cambridge Central Office. 


New Lecturers.—The following new lecturers have been 
added to the Supplementary List :—Rev. W. F. PELTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, to lecture upon 
Astronomy; Mr. J. H. CLAPHAM, B.A., Scholar of Kings 
College, to lecture upon History; and Mr. A. HaMILToNn 
THompsoN, B.A., St. John’s College, to lecture upon Literature. 


Books. —Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have generously pre- 
sented more than three hundred volumes to the Syndicates’ 
Library for use in the various Centres. 


Pamphlet.—A revised edition of the Pamphlet on the Local 
Lectures has been prepared, and can now be obtained on appli- 
cation at Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, price 6d., post free. 
The Pamphlet contains, in addition to full information as to 
organisation, an introduction and an historical list of Lecturers. 

List of Lecturers and Subjects.—A revised list of lecturers 
and subjects has been prepared, and can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary for Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. Local Secretaries who have received the list and the 
form of application for the lectures are reminded that the return 
of the latter is asked for early in April. 


Il. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1897. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Summer Term courses consist generally of five weekly lectures, 
but in some cases the number is greater, and in some the 
lectures are given fortnightly. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. xcept where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thetr discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case gtven ) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names ana 
addresses may be had on app’ication to the SECREVARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern Fitstory 
(Part III.) (5 lectures) ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Friday, 8. 
April 2 (omitting April 16 and 23). 5s.—2s. 6d. 
(2) Zhe Geography of Europe, Asia,and Northern Africa 
(Part ITI.) (5 lectures); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 
6. May 3. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, S.E. \— Practical 

Demonstrations in Animal and Vegetable Life ( 5 lectures) 
, H. de Havilland, M.A. Saturday, 3.30. May Tih sess 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
ann: has hes and Commercial History (6 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7. 30. r 
ede e6dy ese We aa 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part III. lectures 
G. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, " April 2 
38. —2s. 

Bromley (‘‘Sundown,” Elmfield Road)—7he Tragedies of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles (Part II.) (5 lectures) ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Thursday, 3.30. May 6. 8s. (three of a 
family, 20s. )—5s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)— Dante’s ‘* Convito” (5 
lectures) ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. May 4. 
10s.——55. ; 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, B.C. )— 
(1) The Industrial Revolution (6 lectures); G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 8. 3s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Select Plays of Shakespeare (continued) (5 lectures) ; 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. April 27. 5s.—3s. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—Cwurrency and Finance (5 lectures) ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 7.45. May 3. 7s. 6d. 

Essex Hall (Essex Street, Strand)—Some Leading Conceptions 
of Aristotle's Ethical Philosophy (Part 11.) (5 lectures) ; 
Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D. Friday, 8. April 23. 2s. 6d, 

Finsbury Park (Hall, Station Road, N.)\—7Zhe British Fm- 
pire, 1837-1895 (5 lectures); H.J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8.15 (class at 7.45). April 7. 6s.—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—7he British Empire, 
1837—1895 (5 lectures) ; H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Thursday, 8. April 1. 5s. 

Hampstead (1) (Conservatoire, Eton Avenue)—Sounds, MWu- 
stcal Notes, and Tones (§ lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. 
Tuesday, 11.30(class at 11). May 4. tos. 6d. (three of a 
family, 25s. )—7s. 6d.—5s. 6d. 

(2) (31, Fellows Road)—2véectricical Measurements 
(5 lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Se. Tuesday, 8.30 (class 
at 8). May 4. 5s. 6d.—3s. 6d.—t1s. 
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New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Effects of the French 
Revolution on English Literature (5 lectures) ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 28. 2s. 6d. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
Dante’s *‘ Convito” (5 lectures); P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. May 4. 2s. 

Strea tham— /ractical Demonstrations in English Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. One lecture at Girls’ 
Wigh School, Wavertree Road, on April 28, at 8.30; 
and four visits, viz. :—Waltham on May 1, Rochester on 
May 8, Peterborough on May 15, Ely on May 22. 
10s. 6d.—6s. 6d. (All details can be had from the 
Secretary of the Centre. ) 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 7he 
Tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles (Part II.) (5 lectures); 
J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 8. April 26. 5s.—Is. 
~ (2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—.Some 
Leading Figures of the Revolutionary Era (5 lectures) ; 
R. E. S. Hart, B.A. Wednesday, 8. April 28. 5s.—tIs. 

(3) (George Green Schools, Poplar, E.)—-/rom Gi/d to 
Factory (5 lectures) ; A. Milnes, M.A. Wednesday, 8.30 
(class at 8). April 28. 5s.—6d. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Fossil History of Man (5 lectures); P. C. Mitchell, M.A. 
Friday, 8. April 30. 5s.—Is. 

(5) (Town Hall, Limehouse, E.)—Aspects of British 
Geography (§ lectures); H. R. Mill, D.Sc. Friday, 8. 
April 30. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Ilighgate Hill)—Charles 
Darwin, his Life and Work (5 lectures) ; E. A. Parkyn, 
M.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). April 5. 2s. 6d. 
—Is. 3d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) 
Money (5 lectures) ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Tuesday, 7.30. 
April 27. 2s. 6d. 

(2) The Effects of the French Revolution on English 
Literature (5 lectures) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tues- 
day, 3.30. May 4. 5s. 

West Ham — 

Canning Town (Public Hall)—-2lectrical Measurements 
(5 lectures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8. May 3. 
Free. 

Forest Gate (town Hall, Stratford)—7Zhe Geology of the 
British Isles (Part II.) (5 lectures); F. W. Rudler, 
F.G.S, Friday, 8. “Apnlizo." Free: 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Practical Chemistry and Manipu- 
/ation (5 lectures) ; W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Tuesday, 
SueNprileo7.eeurees 

Woolwich (1) (Town Ilall)—Zhe Expansion of England 
(Part III.) (5 lectures); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Mon- 
day, 8. April 26. 2s.—Is. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools, Beresford Street)—J/oney 
(5 lectures); J. A. Hobson, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 28. 2s.—Is. 

(3) (Town Hall)—Ziectrical Measurements (5 lec- 
tures); A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Saturday, 8. Mayr. 2s.—Is. 


(2) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G, 
Gibson, M.A., at Greskam College (second year’s class), Brom- 
ley (first), Chelsea (second), Hampstead, Richmond (frst, second, 
and third), and South Lambeth (second); and by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, M.A., at Marylebone (second). Full particulars may be 
had of the Secretaries of the respective Centres. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

The award will be published, if possible, next month. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION —This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


IV. VICTORIA. 


New Lecturers,—The 
lecturers :— 

Victor V. BRANFORD, M.A., Edinburgh (in Social Science) ; 

ERNEST T, CamMpaGNac, B.A., late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford, Warden of the Manchester University Settle- 
ment (in Political Science and Literature). 


following have been elected 


Courses for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms.— 
Local Secretaries are requested to communicate with the Uni- 
versity Secretary at the earliest possible date with regard to 
courses desired for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms, 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, 

Epic and Romance. Essays on Medieval Literature. By W. P. Ker, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London. ros, net. 

A Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe, Professor of Astronomy, 
University of Denver. With Illustrations. 6s. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Part XVII. 1s. 

Maria Theresa. Joseph II. By Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D., Master 
of University College, Oxford. es. 6d. each. (Foreign Statesmen 
Series.) 

Isaiah. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader’s Bible.) 


From Mr. JoHN Murray. 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. A History of Exploration and 
Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 
A.D. 990, with an Account of the Achievements and Writings of the 
Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese Travellers and Students. By C. 
Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Reproductions of the Principal Maps of the Time. 18s. 


From the CLARENDON Press, OXFORD. 

The Prince. By Niccoli Machiavelli. Translated from the Italian by 
Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies, By C. P. Lucas, 
B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 
Vol. IV.—South and East Africa. Part I.—Historical, 6s. 6d. Part 
II.—Geographical, 3s. 6d. 


From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

A Manual and Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and Ferns. 
By J. C. Willis, M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 
2 Vols. ros. 6d. (Cambridge Natural Science Manuals—Biological 
Series.) 

Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching. Edited by 
Frederic Spencer, M.A., Phil. Doc., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature in the University College of North Wales. 6s. 

Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators: Essays and 
Versions. An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By 
William Harrison Woodward, Lecturer in Education in Victoria Uni- 
versity. 6s. 

Bacon's Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred S. 
West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of University College, 
London. 3s. 6d. 

Domesday Book and Beyond. Three Essays in the Early History of 
England. By Frederic William Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 15s. 


From Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWoop AND Sons. 


The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By George 
Saintsbury, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. 5s. net. (Periods of European Literature.) 


From Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 


Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain. By C. S. Brem- 
ner. With a Preface by Miss E. P. Hughes. 3s. 6d. 


From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss. 


Chaucer : Canterbury Tales—The Prologue and the Man of Law's 
Tale. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. With a Glossary by J. Malins, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. : 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Publishers. 


THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. —With Glossarial 


Side-notes. Complete in 12 volumes, bound in cloth, with 
cut or uncut edges, 18s.; or inclosed in a quaint box, 21s. 


This favourite edition may also be had: half-morocco, gilt tops, 55s. ; 


crushed grained Persian morocco, in box, 70s. ; or straight paste grained, 
gilt tops, in box, with steel clasp, 50s. 


AN ART EDITION OF 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A New Version by 
E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With too Illustrations 
by J. FINNEMORE. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt leaves, ros. 6d. 

‘Beautifully got up . . a most desirable gift book.”—Pal/ Mall 

Gazette. 


SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 


The Way of the Cross: A Pictorial Pilgrimage from 
Bethlehem to Calvary. Oblong crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 8s. 6d. 


*,* A collection of 240 beautifully executed Illustrations, 8 in. by ro in., 
of Views in the Holy Land, from Photographs taken during a recent tour. 
The series gives a faithful representation of the actual aspect and conditions 
of the localities identified with the narrative of Christ’s Life as told in the 
Gospels. 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND MUSIC. 


Songs of Childhood: Verses by EUGENE FIELD, 
with Music by REGINALD pE KOVEN and others, 
Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Eugene Field has long been famed, especially in America, for his 
charming Songs of Child Life, and the publishers have consequently been 
induced to collect twenty of his choicest lyrics, and to invite some of the 
more popular of American song writers to set them to music. The result 
will be seen in the present volume, which has already achieved great success 
in America, 


TRAVELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Round London.—An Album of 284 Pictures from 
Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in and around 
London. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, 21s 

Round the Coast—An Album of 284 Pictures from 
Recent Photographs of the Watering Places and Resorts 
in the United Kingdom. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 21s. 

Round the World, from London Bridge to Charing 
Cross, via Yokohama and Chicago.—An Album of 284 Pic- 
tures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in all 
parts of the World. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
10s. 6d.; half morocco, 21s. 


New Ground in Norway. Ringerike—Telemarken— 
Setersdalen. By E. J. GOODMAN. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Ios. 6d. 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S STORIES. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.—With 24 Illustra- 


tions by W. B. WoLLEN, R.I. In one volume, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.—With 24 Illustra- 
tions by SIDNEY PaGET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Last Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Being a 
New Edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs.” With 25 Illustrations by 
SIDNEY PaGET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Sign of Four: An Earlier Adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes. New Edition. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


~ 


ne 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 


A Series of Books of Permanent Value and interest—grave and 
gay poetry. and prose. Each volume will be tastefully printed 


on antique wove paper, and issued in a specially designed bind- 
ing, price 2s. 6d. All “Prefaces,” “Introductions,” and “Appre- 
ciations ” by Editors are excluded. 


I 


Shakspeare’s Heroines.—Characteristics of Women 
—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By MRS. JAMESON, 
Author of ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. 


II. 

Thackeray’s Christmas Books.—Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, 
Our Street, Dr. Birch and His Young Friends, Rebecca and 
Rowena, The Kickleburys on the Rhine, The Rose and the 
Ring. In one volume. 

Fy ; III, 

Visits to Monasteries of the Levant.—By the HON. 
ROBERT CURZON, Jun. (Lord de la Zouche). With 
Sketch Maps and Illustrations. 

IV. 

The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the Sun- 
days and Holy Days throughout the Year. By JOHN 
KEBLE, 


= V; 
North and South. By Mrs. GASKELL. [lx April. 


VI, 
Lavengro: The Scholar, The Gypsy, The Priest. By 
GEORGE BORROW, [ln June. 
** Other Volumes in the Press. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
The Story of the Weather, simply told for General 


Readers. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With 50 
Illustrations. 
The Story of Forest and Stream. By JAMES 


RODWAY, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘In the Guiana Forest,” 
etc. With 27 Illustrations. 


The Story of the Chemical Elements. By M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in 
Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


The Story of Extinct Civilisations of the East. By 
R. E. ANDERSON, M.A., Contributor to ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopeedia,” ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” etc. With Maps. 

The Story of Electricity. By J. MUNRO, Joint 
Author of ‘‘The Pocket Book of Electrical Rules and 
Tables.” With 100 Illustrations. 


The Story of a Piece of Coal. 
F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 


The Story of the Solar System. By G.F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 


The Story of the Earth in Past Ages. By Prof. H.G. 
SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Geography, and 
Mineralogy, in King’s College, London. With 40 IIlustra- 
tions. 

The Story of the Plants. 
With 49 Illustrations. 


The Story of Primitive Man. By EDWARD CLODD, 
Author of ‘* The Story of Creation,” etc. With 88 Illustra- 
tions. 


The Story of the Stars. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 


The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. By DOUG- 
LAS ARCHIBALD, Fellow and sometime Vice-President 
of the Meteorological Society. With 44 Illustrations. 

[Shortly. 


By E. A. MARTIN, 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


* * Other Volumes in the Press. 


LONDON: Southampton Street, Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THREE 


NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by FREDERIC SPENCER, 


M.A., Phil. Doc., Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side. 


in the Leys School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—‘ The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of 


all who are interested in educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORIN O DA FELTRE, AND OTHER HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Versions. 


An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By W. H. Woopwarp, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Lecturer on Education in Victoria 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Woodward has drawn a most engaging portrait of this great teacher—his aims, his methods, -his-rare personal qualities, and his dis- 


interested devotion to high educational ideals. ... 


We can very warmly commend the whole monograph-as at once singularly attractive and full of instruction.’ 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life and Contributions to Education. Edited by J. J. Frnpiay, M.A., 


late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, Principal of the College of Preceptors’ Training College. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography 
in the University of Cambridge. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the 


Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with ten Maps, tos. 6d. (Wearly Ready. 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., late Vice- 

! President Anthropological Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and 

Washington Anthropological Societies. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Second Edition, Revised, ros. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


Genetal Editor: A. E. Suiptey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College. 


A MANUAL AND DICTIONARY OF THE FLOW- 


ERING PLANTS AND FERNS. By J.C. Wittis, M.A., Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., ros. 6d. 


(Wearly Ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS, 


New Volume. 
COMPLETING THE EDITION OF ‘“ PARADISE LOST.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ This edition will, we feel sure, long continue to be the 
standard school text of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 


PARADISE LOST. Books IX. and X. With Intro- 


duction, Notes, Glossary, and Indexes. 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 2s; 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


New Volumes. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by ALFRED S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Fel- 
low of University College, London. 3s. 6d. ; half-parchment, 5s. 


POPE'S ESSAY,ON CRITICISM. Edited by A. S. 
West, M.A. 2s. - 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘ Mr. West's book is not only useful as a 
‘text with notes’; it is also scholarly and interesting. He has worked with 
the true literary instinct, and his treatment of the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ is in 
this respect notably above the level of what we are accustomed to in school 
editions of isolated-works.” 


LONDON: C. 


J. 


CLAY & SONS, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN ATTRACTIVE. BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART 


Included in THE ART PRIZE LIST of the Science and Art Department. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 


OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


Each Volume contains many Illustrations (in all over ONE THOUSAND), including, when possible, a Portrait of the Master, 


and is strongly half-bound extra, red top. 


Now being issued, Two Volumes in One, half-bound, red top, for 4s. (in some cases, 35. 6d.) each ; or in separate Volumes, at 
2s. 6d. and 2s. 
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Ee The next number of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
JouRNAL will be published on July 1. This will be 
the ninth and last of the Session 1896-97, and will com- 
plete Volume IT, a title-page and index to which will be 
issued therewith. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


——@+—— 


THE title of the Address announced for delivery to the 
London Society’s students this year must have set many 
—wwe were ourselves among the number—wondering what 
would be the exact nature and scope of the discourse that 
they were invited to hear. Those who were present soon 
realised that they had come to listen to a most vigorous 
and fascinating speaker, and we are sure that these, no 
less than those of our readers who will make its acquaint- 
ance for the first time in our columns, will be delighted to 
possess in permanent form the picturesque and incisive 
phraseology in which the Bishop of London set forth his 
reflections on that department of education with which he 
specially dealt on that occasion. The training of the 
observation is surely one of the most important functions 
with which the teacher can concern himself, and he who 
has learnt how to bring an intelligent and sympathetic eye 
to bear upon the world around him—whether it be upon 
his fellow-creatures themselves, or upon their works of art 
and industry, or upon the varied manifestations of Nature 
—is master of a vastly more efficient instrument of culture 
than he who has been content to take in ten thousand 
ready-made opinions from another. That which we get 
for ourselves is incomparably more profitable in education 
than that which has been got for us by even the most ac- 
complished instructor, and Dr. Creighton’s Address, not 
less suggestive in matter than unconventional in style, 
should prove of the utmost value in stimulating in the 
minds of those for whom it was prepared an intelligent 
interest in their environment, and a keener appreciation of 
the pregnant lessons that Man and Nature offer so lavishly 
to the seeker, without obtruding them upon the dullard. 

*,% 

IT is well known to most friends of the Co-operative 
Movement that there exists among Co-operators a strong 
feeling in favour of a “forward” policy in regard to the 
educational side of their work. The slackness which has 
prevailed for some years past in this respect has been a 
great disappointment to many of their best friends. All 
the more cordially, therefore, we welcome Mr. Robert 
Halstead’s article which appears in this number. Mr. 
Halstead is a familiar figure at Summer Meetings, both at 
Oxford and at Cambridge; he is also one of the most 
thoughtful and persistent of the Hebden Bridge Co- 
operators. No one is in a better position to promote the 
success of such a movement as that which he adumbrates 
in his admirable article. We trust that it may provoke 
discussion, and give further point to the Conference which 
the Oxford Delegates are arranging at the Summer Meet- 
ing on the relations between University Extension and 
Co-operation. 


%  & 
* 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION aims alike at stimulating 
thought and interest and at producing solid results of 
student work. Of its success in the latter direction an 
interesting example is reported to us from Woolwich. 
Mr. Richard J. Jackson, one of the students at that Centre, 
has prepared from original researches a most interesting 
paper on “The Part Played by Woolwich in the Expan- 
sion of England,” for the History Students’ Association. 
The paper, which is arranged to follow the lines of the 
course on 7he Expansion of England which Mr. de Burgh 
is delivering at that Centre during the present Session, 
gives a very full account of the history of Woolwich Dock- 
yard in this connection, together with a brief survey of the 
Arsenal and Garrison. Woolwich played no inconsider- 


able part in the development and defence of English trade. 
Mr. Jackson shows in his paper how many of the most 
romantic exploits in naval history were fitted out in its 
Dockyard. Drake’s voyage in 1587, when he “singed the 
King of Spain’s beard,” Lancaster’s first voyage for the 
East India Company, Ralegh’s ill-fated Destiny in 1616, 
were equipped, wholly or in part, at Woolwich; and, ina 
later age, it was from the same port that Franklin sailed 
in the Hrebus and Terror in 1845. Facts such as these 
may bring home to Extension students what valuable 
results can be obtained by a study of local, in relation to 
national, history. In the records of English towns we 
can often trace in small what has been the destiny of the 
nation in large, and it is frequently possible for students 
who have neither the leisure nor the requisite training for 
the study of original authorities on the great issues of 
national history, to obtain from the archives of their town 
and county that insight into the past and that wider under- 
standing of historical study that a first-hand acquaintance 
with original material alone can give. 
*% 
* 

For the delivery of their Central Courses next Ses- 
sion the Council of the London Society have engaged 
Mr. Mackinder and Mr. Graham Wallas. This will be 
Mr. Mackinder’s third consecutive Session at this Centre, 
where he has attained an exceptional degree of success 
among the pupil-teachers, who have attended his lectures 
in great numbers and with the most beneficial effects. The 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, to whose 
generous support it is in great measure due that these 
courses are maintained, cannot but be gratified at the con- 
tinuously satisfactory results of their policy. Mr. Wallas 
has been too long absent from the working ranks of Uni- 
versity Extension lecturers, and we are peculiarly glad to 
learn that he has been able to arrange for the delivery of 
courses at two Centres during the coming Session. He 
will lecture on ‘English Political Institutions,” in connec- 
tion with which subject his recent visit to the United 
States, the land of striking developments and experiments 
in public life, must have afforded him special opportunities 
for comparative study. 

*,* 

WE have much pleasure in welcoming Mr. Victor Bran- 
ford and Mr. E. T. Campagnac, the Warden of the Man- 
chester University Settlement, as lecturers on the Victoria 
Scheme. Mr. Campagnac, who will be remembered by 
many as a speaker at the Oxford Union, is doing admir- 
able work at the Settlement of which he is head, and 
we are glad to see this new bond between Settlement 
Schemes and University Extension. Mr. Branford has 
already had considerable success as a lecturer at the Edin- 
burgh Summer Meetings, organised by Professor Patrick 
Geddes. 

** 

THE arrangements for the Education Sub-Section of 
the Victorian Exhibition are progressing very favourably. 
A most interesting programme of lectures and demonstra- 
tions on Saturday mornings has been drawn up. On 
May 22 Miss Jane Harrison gives the opening lecture on 
“ Greek Art in Relation to Education,” with, very appro- 
priately, Professor Jebb in the Chair. Important Con- 
ferences will be held on the training of women for various 
business pursuits, and papers will be read urging the im- 
portance of the appointment of women as Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors. Mrs. Burgwin will open a discussion 
on the teaching of defective children, and demonstrations 
will be given on methods of imparting instruction to deaf, 
dumb, and blind children. The last of the Saturday series, 
on July 24, has been given up to the discussion of the 
vexed question of Education in Poor Law Schools. The 
Congress in connection with the Sub-Section will open on 
Monday afternoon, July 12, and at night Lady Warwick 
will hold a Reception at the Institute of Water Colours. 
The morning of June 26 has fortunately been secured for 
the Conference on University Extension. As this is 
the Saturday in the week of the Great Procession, it is 
anticipated that a large number of people from the Colo- 
nies who are interested in this phase of higher education 
will be present and take part in the discussions, 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS TO LONDON 
STUDENTS. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON 
OF A COUNTRY.” 


“THE STUDY 


HE Annual Address to the Students of the London 
Society was delivered on Saturday afternoon, 
April 3, by the Bishop of London, who had 
selected as his title “The Study of a Country.” The 
Lord Mayor, who had kindly granted the Council of the 
Society the use of the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion 
House for the occasion, himself took the Chair, and was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. Among those on 
the platform were Sir John Lubbock, M.P. (President of 
the Society), the Bishop of Stepney (Chairman of the 
Council), Mrs. Creighton, Sir Joshua and Lady Fitch, 
Sir James Paget, Sir Douglas Galton, Sir George Keke- 
wich, Sir Owen Roberts, Lady Hobhouse, Lady Evans, 
Mr. Bousfield, M.P., Mr. Edward Bond, M.P., General 
Moberly, Dr. William Garnett, Professor Seeley, Rev. 
Canon Barnett, Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., Rev. Canon 
Elwyn, Miss Gurney, Mr. Terry (Master of the Saddlers’ 
Company), Mr. Draper (Clerk of the Skinners’ Company), 
Mr. J. Wrench Towse (Clerk of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany), and others. The audience numbered altogether 
about 900, the Hall being crowded to its utmost extent. 

Introduced by the LoRD MAyor, 

The BISHOP OF LONDON, who was very warmly 
received, after explaining that the subject upon which he 
was about to speak was one upon which he was very im- 
perfectly informed, that he had not had time to prepare 
himself thoroughly for his Address, and that in conse- 
quence he would be compelled to “draw upon tags and 
ends of meditation that had occurred to him at different 
times in his life,” proceeded :-— 

A LOGICAL BASIS OF STUDY. 

Even the very subject upon which I have undertaken to 
speak to you seems, in its outward appearance, to be 
rather inconclusive. “ The Study of a Country” does not 
express, perhaps, the exact meaning that I had in my 
mind, but I could not think of any form of words that 
would express it better. Let metry to explain what I mean. 
‘The whole process of education has great fallacies. We 
only learn by abstracting ourselves from the actual world. 
The world, I mean, is complicated, but the subjects in 
which we are educated are simple. Every subject, that is 
to say, whatever it may be, is created a subject by taking 
it forcibly out of its context. We learn this or that science 
more or less, and we think that there exists in the world 
such a science. Asa matter of fact, there does not exist 
in the world any such science at all. The world goes on 
by itself as one great whole, and the abstractions that we 
make for the purposes of our own convenience—the 
particular branches of knowledge—are, so far as each of 
them is an abstraction, really deceptive. That is a truth 
which I think anybody who has been subject to the 
discipline of a University system will very readily allow. 
It is generally stated of young men that when they leave 
the University they are consummate prigs. I speak in 
confidence, and I would not like to have the remark 
repeated. But you will observe that this is only the 
popular way of expressing the fact that they have carried 
their abstract ideas to a degree which is not at once intelli- 
gible to the ordinary understanding. And I suppose we call 
a man a prig when he is speaking about something in the 
abstract, and we don’t see the exact application of what 
he is saying. This undeniable fact demonstrates, I think, 
the practical truth that education always complicates, and 
that, after we have received some rudiments of education, 
we must go back to life—to actual life—to be simplified. 
The moment that we plunge into any considerations 
particular to the subject that we are studying, we make 
that subject dead rather than living, and, so far as it 
seems to be absolutely vital, we arrive at conclusions 
which are not actually, in themselves, true. Now it 
seems to me that it is desirable that we should keep 
before us the fact that there are some subjects not intellec- 
tually interesting, which may be used for the purposes of 
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simplifying what we know—of vivifying it, giving it force 
and power, showing to what it is applicable, and helping 
us to discover what are its limitations. 

MENTAL ALERTNESS. 

This is the subject that I wish to put before you under 
the vague title of “the study of a country.” I mean that 
there is asphere in which we are forced, if we would lend 
ourselves to it, to exhibit mental alertness. Now mental 
alertness is a quality which to the purely scientific mind 
What the scientific man wants is to get at 
positive conclusions according toa proper method. That 
in itself by no means encourages mental alertness. It 
does not call out the man who has the best brain or who 
has the greatest amount of knowledge, but the man who has 
his knowledge in the most scientific form, and can use it 
for the purpose of a particular science. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should seek for some central point 
around which any knowledge we may have acquired from 
time to time can be condensed—something to which we 
can apply it—something which is always exciting our 
curiosity and calling forth our interest. For, after all, 
education simply consists in developing a_ perpetual 
curiosity, and the failure of education is when it leads a 
man to think that he knows anything at all. Only if 
we are perpetually asking ourselves questions—only if we 
are working to get further and further on—are we begin- 
ing really tolearn. Now the object which teaches us most 
is the environment or surroundings of our life; that, 1 mean, 
around which our interest can most readily gather, and 
that cannot be artificially simplified. We cannot say— 
we are not justified in saying—“I live in a particular 
place, and the things that interest me and amuse me are 
so and so.” If our mind is really alert always, wherever 
we are, we are always having new ideas suggested to us, 
new points of view put before us, new questions asked us; 
and we are always considering how far the knowledge that 
we already have will suggest to us a plausible explanation 
of these multitudinous questions. The thing which 
suggests them most is what I have called “the study 
of a country.” It may be large ; it may be small. There 
is a certain difficulty in studying a thing which is too 
near us, and we probably lose the impressions of the 
particular place in which we live, because habit has ren- 
dered us so accustomed to the sights with which we are 
surrounded that we cease to ask ourselves any questions 
about their meaning. I remembera saying of Mr. Ruskin, 
that he supposed there was not one out of every 
thousand of the people who passed by the Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall who saw that the style of that building 
was different from that of the buildings that surrounded 
it. And I presume that in London this is absolutely true, 
because of the masses of people who pass along the 
streets very few are susceptible to what is about them— 
unless it is a cab-horse that has fallen, or something of 
that sort. But as to the buildings, as to the places, there 
is very little curiosity. People are continually declaring 
themselves to be worn out and in need of a holiday, and 
speaking in rhapsodical language of the delights of going 
abroad, because they feel that, when they go abroad, one 
of the conditions under which they have taken their 
tourist tickets is that they should begin to open their eyes. 
Now the question is—Why don’t they begin to open their 
eyes at home? ‘There is far more to be seen in London 
than in Paris, and yet how very few Londoners could 
pass an examination on London, and would succeed if 
Paris were the subject! How many people will rave 
about Swiss scenery or Italian scenery, because it is the 
right thing to do; and how very few are aware of the 
beauties of English scenery! And so inevery other way. 
It appears as if our minds become somehow or other 
stupefied by our immediate surroundings. We cease to 
exercise our minds on them ; we ‘sease to ask ourselves 
questions; and for the purpose of restoring ourselves to 
a condition of mental activity we positively have to 
withdraw from our ordinary surroundings, and put our- 
selves in surroundings whose freshness and novelty 
excites us for the first time to think and use our intelli- 
gence in a natural, spontaneous way. 

THE SCENERY OF A NATION. 
Now I wish to make a few remarks to you upon the 
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questions which may naturally be suggested by a country— 
I don’t mean England, but any country in which we may 
happen to be placed; and I would make my fragmentary 
remarks simply under a few general headings. First of 
all, there is, about any country whatever, its general 
natural features. These differ very markedly. I do not 
think anybody understands how much until he has been 
in a different country from his own. Now the country 
which first of all opened my eyes to the beauty of England 
and to the causes which have created English life was 
Russia, because there everything was entirely and absol- 
utely different from the surroundings of England. I 
there for the first time understood what it was to live in 
one vast unending plain—no feature, no natural break 
whatever in the scenery, nothing to cut into the outline 
of the horizon. The feeling that you might go on for 
thousands and thousands of miles, and that the same 
features would surround you, and nothing would suggest 
a new idea to the mind, produced a sense of monotony 
which we in England cannot for a moment understand. 
I merely give you that as an instance of the way in which 
inevitably the great features of a country do form and 
affect the minds of the people who live in it. Nowletme 
apply these considerations just for a moment to the great 
countries which have been the ruling countries of the 
world, intellectually and in the path of industrial civilisa- 
tion. They have always been small countries, and they 
have been small countries in this way—that their natural 
features have been greatly diversified, and they have been 
capable of being broken up into small pieces, each one of 
which was self-contained. Such are the features of Pales- 
tine; such are the features of Greece; such are the fea- 
tures of Italy; and such are the features of England. It 
seems to me rather remarkable when you consider that 
the great nations which have influenced the thought 
and civilisation of the world have all been formed under 
these same conditions—conditions in which the mind was 
undoubtedly stimulated to activity by the fact that it 
could so rapidly pass from one set of suggestions to 
another. In England weare particularly favoured. Think 
of the boundless variety of scenes and the diversity of fea- 
tures which we find in this island. Anybody who takes a 
walk, however short, finds that in his walk—say of ten 
miles—he passes through two or three, at least, quite 
different regions, which suggest to his mind quite different 
thoughts, which show differences very often in the flora 
and in the geology ; and all those differences express them- 
selves in natural perception, and cannot fail to impress 
themselves upon the mind of anybody who is really re- 
ceptive of impressions at all. Take the best-known 
regions of England—for instance, the Lake District. Now 
I suppose the geologist —and I am nota geologist— could 
teach you all the laws which regulate mountain forma- 
tions; that he could point out to you almost all that was 
necessary from a geological point of view; that he could 
lead you to a height from which you could look down 
upon ranges and gradations which told you of the varia- 
tion of their natural laws. There are certainly places in 
England where, by crossing a valley, you can stand upon 
absolutely different geological formations. You can have 
the opportunity of observing all those great laws and all 
those great forces which have made the surface of the globe. 
And, as it is in that particular way, so it is in almost all 
others. Every part of England has its own natural sug- 
gestiveness, and you move from one sphere which sug- 
gests one set of ideas into another which suggests another 
set of ideas, almost imperceptibly. You are driven to think 
if you lend yourself to the suggestions of your own 
country—you are driven to think in spite of yourself, and 
you must be a very indolent person indeed if you don’t 
receive a great many impressions when you take your 
summer holiday in a place which is at all interesting. 
FALLACIES OF HOLIDAY-MAKING. 

I have been speaking to you with a view to your holidays 
—speaking of the effect of each place upon the mind of 
people who are complicated by living in towns, and who 
are also complicated by being over-educated. That com- 
plication, it seems to me, receives in the present day a 
very fair explanation from our industrial system. There are 
two things which our commercial and industrial system 


forces upon the mind—first of all, that commercial opera- 
tions are successful in proportion to their largeness; and, 
secondly, that everything has to be measured by its 
pecuniary value. Now I wish to say that those two 
maxims—which I do not wish to criticise from a com- 
mercial point of view—are exceedingly unintelligent in 
the intellectual sphere. I need not tell you that things 
are not important in proportion to their greatness. I 
speak of this because I so often find that people who 
go away for their holidays, instead of going to places 
where they will be quiet, deliberately go to a place which 
they think will excitethem. They want to see the biggest 
mountains that there are, and therefore they go to Switzer- 
land; they want to see huge waterfalls, the beauty of 
which is ruined by the desire to see something big. I 
want you to lay these ideas aside, and follow me in 
believing that every country and every district has its own 
beauties and its own charms, and that these beauties and 
charms are certainly not a matter of size, but depend 
entirely upon the perception which you bring to them. 
And the second point which generally destroys our appre- 
ciation of a holiday is the belief that things are valuable 
in proportion to what they cost. For that reason every- 
body wants to go as far away from home as possible. I 
would like to plead with you to take your holidays as near 
home as possible. If youdo not attempt in the ordinary 
circumstances of life to study sufficiently your own 
surroundings, then take a week’s holiday sometimes in 
trying to learn what your own surroundings will teach 
you. Believe me that it is possible to take a most delight- 
ful holiday at a very small cost indeed, by simply going 
out a short distance by train in the morning from some 
convenient station, making a circuit of some sixteen 
miles on your legs, looking at all the things which you 
see on your way, and coming back contentedly to your 
supper in the evening. In that way I think it would be 
possible for you to appreciate what were the features of 
the district that you traversed, what were the main ideas 
which it suggested to you. 
COLOUR, FORM, AND GRADATION IN NATURE. 

I have been speaking hitherto of those ideas simply as 
they suggest themselves in their relations to the life of the 
people who live among them. But, of course, if I pass 
from that, there is the further aesthetic suggestiveness of 
different countries as effected by colour, form, and grada- 
tion. Now each country has its own aesthetic charm. 
Mountains can be studied in England as well as they can 
in Switzerland ; it is not their size, but very often their 
fine curves and gradations, which give you the greatest 
sense of enjoyment. And so with everything else. The 
more that you can take in at once with your eye, the 
more that you can see in a small way, certainly the more 
you are gaining. Now, of course, the aesthetic sugges- 
tions of the various countries differ greatly. Let us first 
of all take the matter of colour. As you know, people 
rave about the colouring of Egypt or about the colouring 
of Italy. Well, very often they can see something like it 
in London, if they will only observe it when it comes. 
Very often from Westminster Bridge you may see sunset 
effects which you might classify with the finest effects of 
foreign countries and foreign atmospheres. There is a 
distinct connection between the appearance of these 
aesthetic effects and the people who have been subject to 
them ; it is curious as one travels throughout Europe to 
perceive that. Probably there is no country which has 
greater variety than has Italy, owing to its great length. 
But there again the effects of Italian landscape, for in- 
stance, have been criticised very variously, according as 
people have understood Italy as a whole or not. I re- 
member criticisms of great art critics upon the paint- 
ings of Claude, for instance, and of Poussin, and of other 
artists of that school, and I have heard them com- 
plain that they are black and entirely different from an 
Italian landscape. I can only say that, having at 
various times visited the country in which they actually 
did their painting, I have felt the absolute truth of their 
colouring. Italy in the north is cool and mild and beautiful 
and agreeable, but the further you go south—and particu- 
larly in the less-known regions south of Rome—lItaly 
becomes the most savage of all the countries I have ever 
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known. ‘There is an air of savagery and barbarism about 
it, not in the least suggestive of all the human care and 
the human toil which is continually brought before you in 
Northern Italy. The further you go south, the more you feel 
that its gorges are wilder, blacker, and gloomier than those 
of any other country —at any rate, ‘of those I have been into. 
Then, if one goes further south again—to Africa—one 
feels still more strongly the brilliancy and the splendour 
of the colour at times, and the savagery and barbarism of 
it at others. The effect of African scenery is just such 
as might have been expected to produce savagery, which 
has always characterised the history of Africa. There 
is no country more disappointing. When first you see 
African scenery you say— How beautiful!” and then 
you find you can spend three or four days in getting 
away from that particular view. It does not change fora 
long distance. Everything is on so large a scale that you 
find you get no variety. One view or group of hills and 
plain is stamped upon your mind. Then, if colouring is one 
of the aesthetic perceptions, form is, of course, another, and 
forms can be studied anywhere. It is only the scale in 
which they greatly differ. But another thing in which 
landscapes differ is gradation, and probably the most 
subtle thing in the study of Nature consists in seeing 
the gradation by which one kind of scenery merges into 
another. I need not point out to you that in that respect 
England is absolutely unrivalled. Nowhere do you find 
hill and plain so intermixed, and nowhere so well as 
along the little rivers of England can you see those 
beautiful gradations by which one kind of scenery passes 
into another. I venture to think that from the aesthetic 
point of view there is no country which gives you so 
many ideas, and gives you the power of drawing on those 
ideas to a greater extent than England does. 
ARCHITECTURE—ECCLESIASTICAL, 

Now I pass from these two first considerations to others 
which any country must equally put before you. When 
once you pass from Nature you must at once go to the 
traces of man’s habitation, and the permanent traces of 
man’s habitation are to be seen in architecture. There is 
nothing so illustrative of the past as is architecture ; there 
is nothing which now-a-days ought to be so absolutely 
significant. Two friends of mine were taking a tour in 
Italy, both interested in historical subjects. One of them, 
when passing the bridge at Verona, said—“ What a magnifi- 
cent sunset!” but the other, pulling his hat over his eyes, 
said—“ [ didn’t come here for sunsets; I came for archi- 
tecture.” Of course there is no art so splendid as archi- 
tecture ; there is nothing which is so democratic. It ex- 
presses the great permanent ideas which have actuated 
mankind at various periods of their sojourn upon this earth. 
The earth itself bears the tokens of man’s presence, and it 
bears those tokens continually expressed in the forms of 
architecture. This subject divides itself into threeclasses— 
ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic. These three classes may 
be studied in their different styles in different countries ; 
but foremost among them stands ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, for it is quite natural that men as they express their 
ideas should give the most prominent and the most impor- 
tant expression to the dominant idea in their minds, and 
that dominant idea is the sense of their relationship to 
an unseen Power, and the meaning of their life during 
their sojourn here. It is those ideas which are expressed al- 
waysin ecclesiasticalarchitecture; and of men’saspirations 
at various ages of the world’s history, of all that they wished 
to say, and of the account that they had to give of them- 
selves, there is nothing which tells us so much as the study 
of ecclesiastical architecture. Now this is strewn about 
everywhere. It is an endless subject of study—it never 
ceases—it never fails. I speak as one who has lived at 
various periods of my life under the shadow of great 
buildings. I know that there are people who praise their 
houses because they have such beautiful country views. 
Lord Beaconsfield said that the beauty of the view from 
his house depended upon the two trees that stood nearest 
to it; it is these nearest objects which have always pro- 
duced the most permanent impression upon the mind of 
man. But, great as may be the charms of a magnificent 
country view, I do not think they are comparable to the 
real interest of a great building. You get all the effects 


of light and shade, and you get the suggestiveness of men 
and of men’s activity, and of men’s life upon earth, which 
is the most stimulating of all. Great is Nature; but 
remember, greater still is Man. And this isa truth which 
we can never afford to forget. It was because they 
believed in this truth that the Greeks first of all formulated 
natural science, and it is the greatest sign of defeat if we 
ever submit ourselves to the dictation of Nature, and do 
not assert ourselves to be Nature’s superior. The 
presence, therefore, of a great building is an indomitable 
source of study and of suggestiveness. There is no 
possibility—as anyone who has attempted to study and 
become intimate and familiar with a great building knows 
—there is no possibility of ever getting to the end of 
the problems which it raises. Every time that you go 
into a great building, it suggests a new question. Your 
eye falls upon something which shows the traces of 
man’s activity, suggests the working of another mind, 
and leads you into a variety of problems which are 
all extremely interesting. Everybody has heard lately 
about. the West Front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
The study of that West Front suggests all kinds of pro- 
blems—what the architects were doing who designed it— 
how often they changed their plans when they had begun 
it—with what intention they began it—why they changed 
it as they did. The number of problems that it suggests, 
the number of questions that might be asked about it, 
and the number of attempts at solution which can be pro- 
pounded, are quite beyond my power to enumerate to 
you. So it is with any other great building. It is 
full of the traces of the activity of man’s intelligence 
in the past ; and to find out what were the primary - 
ideas at the bottom of it, and see how men applied 
them and traced them out and extended them, and 
with what freedom their minds played around. that 
particular structure, is a study which, I think, is 
one of the most beneficial that I could commend to 
anybody. You could begin with the nearest church to 
yourself and find out its history—who built it-—-why he 
built it—and why it was changed. Almost all our old 
parish churches show signs, if you look closely enough, 
that they were originaliy built in Norman times. They 
were changed ; they received additions very often in the 
time when the Decorative style prevailed, and subse- 
quently they were remodelled during the preva- 
lence of the Perpendicular style. You can follow 
the record of the church itself. You can ask yourself 
the question—“ Who could have built the church? Some 
great lord, I suppose, in Norman times. Why were all 
those additions made? What were the causes of them? 
There must have been a reason.” And from following 
back those reasons you can obtain for yourself very often 
a complete record of the history of the past of the place 
on which the church stands. There is nothing which 
contains more subjects for study than does the history of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 
ARCHITECTURE— CIVIL AND DOMESTIC. 

And in the same way also with civil architecture. It is 
exceedingly interesting to consider what countries they 
were that first of all built magnificent Town Halls, and 
what were the characteristics of the common life which led 
to those Town Halls being built. Many of you may 
perhaps have visited what I think is the most im- 
pressive building that was ever built by any municipality— 
the Cloth Hall at Ypres. It is to me quite the most 
splendid and the most magnificent of all civic buildings. 
Now Ypres remains a little town with this magnificent 
building crowning it—the most noble testimony to the 
activity of a mercantile centre that Europe to my know- 
ledge contains. Then, if you pass from this to domestic 
architecture, there are, of course, the magnificent palaces 
which adorn Italy ; but they are not comparable to the 
domestic architecture of England. In England we don’t 
know—I am quite sure we don’t know—the beauty of our 
English houses. Not only do we not know them and 
recognise them, but not even books are written about 
them which rate them one tenth as highly as they deserve 
to be rated. The story of English civilisation could be 
read perfectly simply in English domestic architecture. 
We have:the ruins of our old castles, telling us how in 
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olden times only the great castle of a great lord was built 
in a permanent way, and around it clustered simply for 
protection the little wooden huts in which the people 
lived ; how the castle consisted of its various parts—it 
would take me too long to tell you the story of the 
development of English fortifications. But the ruins of 
those castles tell us the complete history of the beginning 
of civilised life in England. And then the next stage 
would be the manor house, which first of all in many cases 
grew out of the castle. The castle had a little residential 
part added to it ; one half was given to the soldiers, and 
one half was given to the family. Then, passing on, you 
get the manor house standing by itself—it is sometimes 
appended to the old feudal ruins. And then the develop- 
ment of the manor house in the sixteenth century, and its 
complete evolution up to the time of Queen Anne—all tells 
the story of the increase of comfort in England. And, 
after all, people cannot leave a greater record of them- 
selves than to tell you what were their ideas of comfort, 
and how they tried to spend their own lives. Materials 
for this study are ample around London. It is possible 
for anyone in London, by a little walking, to bring before 
his mind’s eye almost every stage in the development of 
English architecture, and consequently of English life. 
Who can have visited the old ruins of Eltham, and then 
have followed the subject up by a visit to Knole, for in- 
stance, without attaining some conception of the standard 
of comfort which had been reached in English life by the 
sixteenth century? It is possible for us, while taking our 
walks, to bring before us a sympathetic picture of the life 
and efforts of our ancestors, who worked out all those 
problems which we ourselves now have to try and carry 
a little further. 
ARCHITECTURE AND ITS MATERIALS. 

And there are a great many subsidiary questions which 
architecture puts before you. First of all, there is the re- 
lation of the architecture of any locality to the building 
materials in that locality. That is a very interesting ques- 
tion to study. You say first of all—‘I see introduced 
around here houses which are built in such and such a 
way.” Well, then, you cannot go on any further until you 
have found out what the stone was of which they were 
built. Then you have to inquire—‘ Where did the stone 
come from?” and you will find that it came from a quarry 
that is, perhaps, now entirely closed, and then you find 
that the architecture of the place took a particular form, 
and that that form was suggested by the stone itself. I 
think one of the most remarkable instances that I know is 
the Cathedral at Tournay, which is a most remarkable 
building. It contains a central tower, and at the corner 
of each transept is another tower, so that it has five 
central towers. Inside you will find it is built of basaltic 
stone, which is excessively hard and quite incapable of 
taking any carvings of any sort. Therefore, as the archi- 
tect could not put any ornamentation inside, he put as 
much as he could outside, and built those five towers. 

THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF A LOCALITY. 

There are a great many other points I could put before 
you as regards the power of architecture in its suggestive- 
ness; but I pass on from that to the purely historical 
suggestiveness of a locality. I have no doubt that Sir John 
Lubbock would be willing some day to speak to us on this 
point, and I am sure he could, if he chose, give us a con- 
siderable amount of information. But I will content myself 
by pointing out to you that, great as is architecture, and far 
back as it carries you, it is very perishable indeed as com- 
pared with earth-works. The things that were a simple 
mound of earth have lasted when architecture has disap- 
peared. The simplest forms of building, and the most 
primitive, are those which undoubtedly remain the longest, 
and tell their story most clearly; and almost every 
neighbourhood has within its reach some pre-historic 
remains. There is nothing more interesting than simply 
to study them for yourselves—not to do what wise folk 
tell you and go with your mind made up about all ques- 
tions, but to look at them, and sit downand consider what 
manner of men they were who made them, and what they 
made them for. Ask yourselves those questions, and you 
will find that they suggest to you a great many answers 
which, whether true or not, are exceedingly suggestive to 


you and will set your mind working for itself. The num- 
ber of pre-historic remains in any locality can, by a little 
trouble, be woven into something like a connected scheme. 
Camps, for instance, established on the tops of hills, were 
connected with one another. You may easily verify this for 
yourselves. I have done it in the Malvern Hills. Each hill 
with a camp is visible from the next hill with a camp, and 
therefore they had means of communication with one 
another. I walked around them allasan amusement, setting 
myself wondering why the camps were built there and not 
elsewhere, and I found each was within call or signal of the 
next,and soacomplete system of communication must have 
been possible between them. I mention that as an instance 
of the kind of thing you can discover on a number of his- 
torical matters. I need not talk about battlefields. Every- 
body takes an interest in them. If Englishmen care about 
nothing else, they are interested about fights, either of 
their own day or in the past. But battlefields seem to 
me vulgar, and not deserving of the interest paid to them. 
Still, in their neighbourhood you find great historic sites 
—sites that sometimes are connected with persons and 
places that have literary associations. Again, what could 
be better in this neighbourhood of London than to stroll 
out some day, following in the footsteps of Milton, and 
considering where are the places in which he composed 
his poems—many of them accessible from here? You 
may sit down and think that here it was, probably, that 
such and such an idea suggested itself to Milton’s mind. 
I merely give that, again, as an instance of what is open 
to you. Everything becomes so much clearer if you 
look at it on the spot, and consider the thoughts which 
arose in men’s minds in reference to the exact place 
where such thoughts suggested themselves. In England 
everything throughout the country is rich in historical 
suggestions. Everywhere there are suggestions of the 
way in which luminous ideas came to the minds of those 
who have been before us. And the ideas become the 
more luminous to us in proportion as we see how they 
were acquired, for ideas are valuable, not as we consider 
them coming from the spontaneous action of any indi- 
vidual, but as being borne in on him by the accumulated 
wealth of resources that his country contains. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIAL HISTORY. 

There is still another aspect in which a country may be 
studied, and that is in relation to its social conditions, both 
in the past and at the present day. Anywhere that you 
may be, for instance, it is possible to make a map for 
yourself. Get a large ordnance map, and consider the 
boundaries of the parishes, say of London, and then draw 
them with their social life as a basis. A friend of mine 
set himself to draw, for his own purposes, a rough parish 
map of the Weald of Kent. He took nothing but the 
divisions of the parishes, and he was suddenly struck by 
the fact that the parishes can never have been changed— 
that they came from the most primitive times in their 
present form. He saw at a glance from the top of the 
Weald, looking down on both sides, the arrangement made 
by the orginal settlers. All the parishes are long narrow 
strips, the boundaries of which run down from the top of 
the Weald in long parallel lines into the valley. The 
original settlers found a profitable country, settled down, 
and divided their settlements nearly equally, because the 
country offered in early times very little choice. ‘There is 
nothing so good as making a map afrofos of everything 
that you may require at different times to inquire into, 
but isolating everything except the particular thing before 
your minds. The direction in which roads run, for in- 
stance, is a most interesting subject, and at once awakens 
a number of questions for which, probably, you may 
be able to get an answer. What about the peculiar 
turnings taken by many roads? It may be said that they 
denote the boundaries of old land-holdings, but then the 
question arises—Why was the land divided in such an 
arbitrary way? It might well be asked of many a country 
lane—Why was it not made straight? Pursue that 
question. It will lead to conclusions which are very often 
of considerable interest. There is another thing worth 
asking. Ask, when you take a country walk, what is the 
name of every hill, field, and everything you can think of, 
because an enormous amount of past history which 
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is rapidly being forgotten is contained in places’ 
names. It is very interesting to me, in wandering about 
this vast metropolis, to notice where there are traces of 
any old houses—I mean old houses in the suburbs—which 
show where has been the nucleus of an old village ; and 
there is nothing more beautiful in my eyes than the old- 
fashioned shop-fronts you sometimes see inthe old suburbs, 
amidst the appalling vulgarity of the new shop windows 
—the old shop fronts which are framed with a bow win- 
dow and then the top of the doorway and another bow 
window, the whole three fitted together into one design. 
Now these, which were commenced in the last century 
and have now been abolished, have a beauty and a 
charm which to me is great indeed. And there is 
another thing. At the end of the last century people 
did know something about the nature of decoration 
suitable for our climate. They knew how to build 
small houses which produced a proper effect; and in 
our climate any effect produced must be very strong, 
because light and shade cannot be depended upon. Even 
amid the dulness of the suburbs of modern London 
you may sometimes see old houses of the last century 
which have a heavy projection over the doorway. 
If you take the trouble to look at these, you will see 
that the design and ornamentation are admirably adapted 
to our country, and to the conditions under which they 
are, as a matter of fact, observed. Even in London you 
may find traces of a desire for beautiful effects ; even here 
you may occasionally rejoice your eyes. 
THE TRAINING OF THE OBSERVATION. 

But one more observation—I will not detain you longer. 
Wherever you go, you may also bea social observer. I can 
always after a little time, in any country, gain an approxi- 
mate idea of its sanitary conditions. And so in England. 
Let me call attention to two things which you can easily 
do. Look at the children in the roads, and see if rickets 
are prevalent ; look at the girls as they walk about, and 
see if they have traces of anaemia. And, if you have 
a scientific or sanitary mind, you can follow back the 
causes which must have created those conditions, and 
you will feel that you could give the Local Board some 
valuable advice as to how they may be remedied. 
Now, naturally, our ideas run in professional grooves, 
and when I take country walks and prowl from one 
village to another, I ask myself questions as to how things 
are getting oninthat neighbourhood. I walk through the 
village, and from the indications of its general tone and 
progress I try to gather and form inferences as to the 
character and activity and zeal of the clergyman. When 
I get to the church, I try and get into conversation with 
the sexton in attendance ; I lead him on by a series of 
questions, and generally discover, at all events, what zs 
opinion of his clergyman is. Now, it is quite extraordi- 
nary to find how the conclusion I myself have drawn in 
walking through the village coincides with what I learn 
from him. I can only give you this as an instance of 
the way—of course it is not infallible—in which you may 
form and verify conclusions on anything that interests you. 
So I venture to think that it is possible for all, besides 
gratifying your general interests, also to strengthen your 
professional interests—for you all have professions, and 
will therefore all have professional interests—and learn 
a good deal which will be useful to you in the line 
of life you are pursuing, if you keep your eyes open and 
ask yourselves proper questions. And for that purpose I 
would recommend you to take these expeditions and 
interrogate your country, not so much from the point of 
view of the previous knowledge you have gained about 
it, as in the hope of gaining more. Do not take a guide- 
book and “verify” it. That is the way so many people 
travel abroad, and learn nothing. Do not rush from one 
thing to another. The number of things you can see in a 
limited space of time is small. It is better to get one or 
two strong impressions than many transient ones. Do 
not try to see things for the sake of telling people you 
have seen them when you get back ; and do not look on 
things unless you are interested in them. If sunsets are 
not in your line, pull your hats over your heads, and say 
they are not. It is no use attempting to utter right ex- 
pressions about sunsets if you are not interested in them 


at all. Goabout with your minds in a receptive state, and 
ask yourselves the meaning of things; and then go 
back and consult the guide-books, and find out what they 
say about them. ‘Then, and then only, does your pleasure 
in reading really increase. If you have a question to 
ask, and you go to a library to find the answer, it is 
astonishing how many books that you never dreamt of 
turning over before become full of interest, and how much 
literature you are introduced to if you have a burning 
curiosity at the bottom of your mind. I have trespassed 
on your attention longer than I intended, but I would 
only say I have been attempting, if very imperfectly, to 
show you the truth of the old adage that we were all taught 
as boys, if we learnt Latin, in a passage in which Cicero 
praises books. He says—‘‘ Pernoctant nobiscum, pere- 
grinantur, rusticantur,’? which in English may be said 
to read as follows—‘“ Books spend the night with us, they 
accompany us on our foreign travels, and go with us into 
the country.” I want to show you that the country can 
go with you even into your books—and that is, on the 
whole, a more valuable way of looking at the matter. 


At the conclusion of the Address, which was received 
with loud and prolonged applause, a vote of thanks to the 
Bishop was, on the motion of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
seconded by Mr. BOND, carried by acclamation; as was 
also another, proposed by the BISHOP OF STEPNEY, and 
seconded by Canon ELWyYN, to the Lord Mayor for grant- 
ing the Society the use of the Hall that afternoon, and 
presiding over the Meeting. 


A CO-OPERATIVE WING OF THE SUMMER 
MEETING. 


By ROBERT HALSTEAD. 


versity Extension teaching cannot be regarded 

by the most optimistic as satisfactorily solved. 
This may be said as regards the increase both of definitely 
working-class Centres and of the attendance of workmen 
at Centres organised more especially by and for other 
classes of society, and also at the Summer Meetings. 
The causes for this comparative want of success are 
doubtless manifold. Where it is not due to sheer apathy, 
lack of educational and other suitable opportunities is 
probably the most prominent cause, and any schemes 
designed to increase these opportunities are worth careful 
consideration. 

As in other matters, to have found the line of least 
resistance would be a long way towards success, and this 
paper is an attempt to point outa practical way of getting 
at an already organised section of the workers in the 
Co-operative Movement for the purposes of spreading 
higher education among them. 

The mere fact that Co-operators now devote over 
£40,000 a year to education proves that there is some 
desire in the movement for educational advantages and 
pleasures. I have myself had means for arriving at the 
opinion that, so far as such general agencies as reading 
rooms, libraries, and miscellaneous lectures go, good 
work is being done among those who are spending this 
money. The chief deficiency is in respect of definite and 
special educational work, and this arises most probably 
from the absence of adequate guidance in these special 
branches of the subject. In seeking to remedy this 
defect, existing means for bringing those who could give 
this necessary guidance into practical and well-organised 
contact with those who need it, and, in some measure, 
prepared to profit by it, might be studied. 

At the present time attempts are being made to educa- 
tionalise holiday-making. The University Extension 
Summer Meetings and those of the National Home- 
Reading Union are illustrations. Holiday-making is 
growing apace among the wage-earning classes, a great 
part of those above the poverty line finding means for a 
week’s pleasuring away from home. Can this also be 
educationalised, and used for general culture combined 
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with the higher forms of pleasure and recreation? Among 
Co-operators there is a percentage who are holiday-loving, 
and, in a general way, educationally minded, and the 
special object of this paper is to put forward a scheme to 
get hold of these through some such agencies as the 
Summer Meetings of the various Universities. 

Sketched in general outline, the scheme is as follows :— 
It is proposed that the Education Committee of the Co- 
operative Union should organise a Summer Meeting for 
the educationalists of the movement, to which there 
should be invited representatives from the educational 
committees of all the Societies in the Union, all the 
teachers and lecturers within the movement, and repre- 
sentatives from the Women’s Co-operative Guild. This 
Summer Meeting might be, at least in its experimental 
stage, amalgamated with those of the University Exten- 
sion authorities. The Co-operative Section of the Meet- 
ing might be clearly defined from that available for Uni- 
versity Extension students generally, by special condi- 
tions as to duration of Meeting and as to educational and 
social opportunities afforded. The distinctly Co-opera- 
tive Section might be confined within the limits of a week. 
Its educational and social opportunities might consist 
of :— 

(a) Conferences between the Co-operative edu- 
cationalists mentioned for the discussion of edu- 
cational questions as they arise within the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 

(b) Conferences between these working-class repre- 
sentatives and educationalists from the Universities 
and others representing various phases of secondary 
and elementary education. 


(c) Courses of lectures and of study arranged as 
object-lessons in working-class education for citizen- 
ship, social duties, and industrial economics, for the 
special benefit of Co-operative students, but open to 
any member of the Meeting. These might include 
both official lectures by academic authorities, and un- 
official ones (in the University sense) by the recog- 
nised lecturers of the Co-operative Movement. 

(d) The tickets issued for Co-operators might give 
access to the Conversaziones, Conferences, Garden- 
parties, and College visits, and other means of social 
intercourse and recreation available for the ordinary 
students of the Meeting. 


Assuming that Co-operators could be induced to take 
part in such arrangements, what might be the benefits? 
From the standpoint of Co-operation, they might be the 
means of bringing the educational enthusiasm of the 
movement together and promoting esprit de corps. Co- 
operators would also be brought into contact with edu- 
cational enthusiasm, coupled with special experience and 
knowledge, as well as with impressive institutions outside 
their own movement; and this would assist in broadening 
their views as to the duties, scope, and possibilities of 
their own educational work. 

Looked at from the point of view of the promoters of 
higher education, it would bring a larger number of work- 
ing men into sympathetic relations with means adopted 
for higher education by means of University Extension 
teaching. The class of working-men secured would, from 
their position as educational representatives, not only be 
likely to appreciate these means, but would be able 
through already organised educational endeavour to 
bring what enthusiasm and. definite ideas they might 
obtain to bear on the educational work of their own local 
Societies in districts scattered all over the country. 

Educational specialists, on the other hand, would have 
better opportunities for studying working-class educational 
reform through contact with some of those in daily con- 
verse with practical attempts at carrying it into effect. 

If such a scheme were taken up with vigour, and carried 
out with due regard to the interests involved, another 
general result would probably be to lead to the drawing 
together of the now scattered forces working for social 
and educational reform, and materially help in making 
them all capable of much larger, more concentrated, and 


thoroughly organised efforts than is possible at the present 
time. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


III.—_BOURNEMOUTH. 


By Miss CATHARINE PUNCH. 


Ce Aci to this series of articles will be- 
come more and more difficult as time goes on, for, 
as one strong Centre after another gives its experi- 

ences, it will be increasingly evident that, while the details 

of work and organisation must vary with the needs and 
circumstances of each case, there are certain features 
which will be found in nearly all successful Centres. The 
articles of the various local organisers must therefore tend 
to become something of a wearisome repetition. I already 
feel this strongly, although I am only third on the list. 

It would almost be possible to compile a very fairly 

full description of the organisation of the Bournemouth 

Centre out of paragraphs taken from those of Woolwich 

and Scarborough. The methods and plans which we have 

found most conducive to progress are the same that have 
brought those two Centres to their present active and 
flourishing condition. But, if this necessary repetition is 
not found very interesting, it may be useful, by impressing 
on organisers who are new to the work the chief methods 
which have contributed to the establishment of all strong 
and active Centres. I propose to follow the example that 
has been already set by putting what I have to say under 
headings. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Strictly speaking, Bournemouth has none. No Con- 
stitution has ever been drawn up, or set down in writing ; 
neither has our body of Annual Subscribers any more 
formal title than “Annual Subscribers to University 
Extension.” For some reasons which I really do not feel 
able to explain, a few of our subscribers have objected to 
our calling ourselves a Society; but, while we have waived 
the point of a formal title, we have for several years 
practically worked under a Constitution. The Centre was 
started in 1888. At first there was no Committee and no 
Guarantors. The lectures were successful, and have been 
continued without any break to the present day. Until 
1890 they were carried on by the energy of the then Local 
Secretary, Miss C. A. Rooper, sometimes supported by a 
body of guarantors, sometimes not; appealing in a quiet 
way only to a small well-to-do section of Bournemouth 
society. Towards the end of 1889 an energetic protest on 
the part of one or two people, that the work was worth 
doing on a broader scale, caused the summoning of a public 
meeting. At that meeting a Committee and Office-bearers 
were elected, and a list of 52 Guarantors of £1 each 
obtained. It was soon felt that the guarantee system was 
unsatisfactory. Another meeting was called, and a scheme 
for annual subscriptions placed before it. This scheme 
was carried, and with some modifications is that under 
which we are now working. Our Subscribers meet annually 
at the end of December or beginning of January, and elect 
the Committee and Officers for the ensuing year. Any 
important alteration in the Constitution which is thought 
advisable by the Committee is also submitted to that 
meeting. The Subscribers have, therefore, if they choose 
to exercise it, the control of affairs. The working details 
are left to the Committee. The Mayor is e2-officio Presi- 
dent, and the Director of the District, Mr. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, a Vice-President, the other being our late 
Chairman, Mr. Leveson Scarth. The Chairman, Honorary 
Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary are elected or re-elected 
annually by the Subscribers, but need not necessarily be 
subscribers themselves, though as a rule they are so. The 
ordinary members of the Committee must be subscribers. 
There are some Honorary Members, who are not elected 
annually, but are appointed by other educational bodies 
in the town as their representatives. 

It will be seen that, with certain differences as to terms 
of subscription, &c., all the three Centres which have so 
far given their experiences unite in recommending by 
their example a Constitution the basis of which is an 
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Annual Subscription list, Subscribers receiving special 
privileges in tickets and other ways. 


ORGANISATION. 

This heading of course, properly speaking, covers the 
former one, and all the other management of the Centre; 
but under it in the present instance I intend to place 
some more detailed account of various means by which 
the work is carried on at Bournemouth. 

The Committee. 
the Centres that have preceded it in enforcing the value 
of a Committee representative in all ways. We have 
endeavoured—and, | think, so far successfully—to prevent 
University Extension in Bournemouth from being con- 
nected with any one body or set of opinions, any one 
clique or section of Bournemouth society. We try in all 
ways to enforce the principle that University Extension 
knows nothing of religious, political, or social distinctions. 
Our Committee numbers 26 members, including Office- 
bearers. That number has not been found at all unwieldy 
or unmanageable. On this point of the size of the Com- 
mittee I should like to say a few words, after a good 
many years’ experience as Local Secretary. A Com- 
mittee of oze is commonly said to be, and probably often 
is, the ideal working Committee—it is certainly the easiest 
to work under and with. But the easiest is not necessarily 
the best, and I emphatically protest that a Committee of 
one, or even of a few, is not the best for University Ex- 
tension work, and is directly against all its best traditions 
and ideas. That all should work for the good of all, that 
all should share alike the work, the pleasure, the profit, 
and the responsibility, seems to me the ideal University 
Extension method. Like other ideals, it is not altogether 
practicable, but we can approach as near to it as may be 
by getting a fairly large group of representative people to 
take a real and active interest in the details of manage- 
ment. It would often be far simpler and easier for the 
moment for the Local Secretary to settle all matters of 
detail, but it is far more healthy, and keeps a more lively 
interest in existence, for many members of the Committee 
to take up and carry through details of the work, and for 
all the Committee to be acquainted with the amount and 
variety of small arrangements that are necessary for the 
successful working of the Centre. From members of the 
Bournemouth Committee I have received the kindest, 
most considerate, most regular help, and I am sure the 
Centre has profited largely thereby. 

Another point which I would suggest as worthy of con- 
sideration in new Centres is the regular meeting of the 
Committee. In Bournemouth the Committee meets once 
a month at a fixed place, day, and time, from September 
to April, inclusive. It is sometimes, I will allow, very 
difficult to find sufficient business. I have once or twice 
been obliged to postpone the meetings for want of work, 
but this has very seldom happened; and the Committee 
have never complained, even if sometimes they have felt 
that they might have been spared. A regular meeting on 
a fixed day enables the busy people—who are the most 
valuable members—to make arrangements to attend, and 
the constant meetings to discuss all details and difficulties 
keep the work well before the consideration of all the 
members. 


Advertising.—There have been two great periods of 
advance in the Bournemouth Centre. One was when the 
change was accomplished from the guarantee to the sub- 
scription system, the other when, in an endeavour to place 
the Centre on a thoroughly popular footing, we embarked 
on an extensive system of advertising. The character of 
this town, scattered as it is over a very large area, makes 
such advertising imperatively necessary; but I think much 
more attention and outlay might with advantage be given 
to this matter in many Centres. We issue before each 
Term opens between 5,000 and 6,000 circulars and hand- 
bills. The former contain a programme of both courses 
of lectures, afternoon and evening, and particulars as to 
annual subscriptions and prices of tickets. They are 
folded and addressed by volunteers, mostly members of 
the Students’ Association, and the greater part delivered 
by special messenger. About S00 are reserved, and sent 
out by post before each of the first three lectures to new 


arrivals at hotels and boarding- and lodging-houses. The 
small hand-bills contain particulars of the evening lectures 
only. A large number of the head-masters and mistresses 
of the elementary schools kindly distribute circulars for us 
through the children of the schools. Packets are also sent 
to other friends of the Movement, to the Science and Art 
Schools, Working-men’s Institutes and Clubs, &c. Large 
bills are posted from one end of the town to the other, 
and kept up for some weeks; smaller ones for the week 
before the Term opens in the windows of the omnibuses. 
We also send some bills and circulars to suburbs and 
neighbouring towns. This involves a great deal of me- 
thodical and uninteresting work, but it pays well, and I 
never fail to receive great assistance in getting through 
with it from Members of the Committee, the Students’ 
Association, and other volunteers. 

FINANCE. 

The chief feature of our finance is the subscription-list, 
to which I have already referred. Our first subscription 
scheme was founded on the idea that it did not matter 
how cheaply people were admitted to the lectures provided 
all expenses were covered. The Committee therefore 
undertook to provide two courses of twelve lectures each, 
afternoon and evening, provided £100 was raised in an- 
nual subscriptions in January. For every £1 1s. sub- 
scribed two transferable tickets were issued for each 
course. For the first year £113 was raised, and we 
closed the year with a balance of £20 in hand. This 
happy state of affairs did not, however, continue. For 
reasons which I need not specify here, there was a rapid 
decline in our subscriptions, until they had dropped to 
£68 5s. By careful management and reduction of ex- 
penses a deficit was avoided for some time longer, and 
the lectures were continued in double courses without a 
break. The rapid fall in subscriptions then checked, but 
did not cease until this year, when there has been a de- 
cided rise. It was felt, however, that to continue the 
same terms to our Subscribers, with a subscription-list 
diminished by more than half, was impossible. The fol- 
lowing new scheme was therefore adopted this year, and 
appears so far to be working well. Each Annual Sub- 
scriber of £1 Is. now receives one transferable ticket for 
each course (value £1 5s.). Subscribers are also allowed 
to purchase one extra ticket for any course or courses at 
half the price charged to non-subscribers, such ticket to 
be for use in their own household only. Our prices for 
non-subscribers are as follows :— 

For an afternoon course—7s. 6d. per ticket for six 
lectures ; teachers and pupils in schools, 3s. 6d. ; 
single lectures, Is. 6d. 

For an evening course—reserved seats, 5s. per ticket 
for six lectures ; unreserved, Is. 6d.; teachers 
and pupils in schools, 2s. 6d. ; single lectures— 
reserved seats, Is. ; unreserved, 6d. 

Objections have been raised from time to time as to our 
subscriptions being payable in January. The objectors 
say—‘‘ Your financial year does not correspond with your 
academic year.” I am glad to say, however, that the 
Committee have stood firm on the point, as I consider it a 
most important one, both on general and on local grounds. 
Except in very unfortunate years, subscriptions paid up in 
January leave the Committee with a substantial sum in 
hand, instead of with an empty exchequer, when i in March 
or April plans have to be made for the next “academic 
year,” and the Committee are thus encouraged in making 
their plans to think of something more educational than 
the endeavour to procure as much money as possible by 
running merely popular lectures. The local reasons are 
very strong, but need not be discussed here. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION AND SOCIAL 
GATHERINGS. 

An Annual Conversazione, when prizes and certificates 
are distributed, and other meetings of various descriptions, 
are held from time to time, and are of great value in arous- 
ing interest and promoting public spirit. Especially does 
the Students’ Association take up the social side of the 
work. I suppose there are good Centres in which there 
are no Students’ Associations, but ours has been from the 
beginning so strong a feature of our organisation that I 
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can hardly imagine any Centre getting on well without 
one. It is far too active and too important a body to be 
discussed in the few words that I could venture to give to 
1t in an article that has already exceeded its prescribed 
limits. It must suffice to say that the Bournemouth 
Students’ Association is worked under a Constitution, and 
by a Committee of its own, though always in close and 
intimate relation with the Local Committee. At the pre- 
sent moment the Honorary Secretary to the Local Com- 
mittee is Chairman of the Association, and the Honorary 
Secretary to the Association is Assistant Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Local Committee. 

Bournemouth has not become a strong Centre without 
passing through many vicissitudes, and perhaps what has 
most helped us in our struggle with great difficulties has 
been a spirit of firm faith in the good of the Movement, 
and unquenchable hope for its ultimate success on the 
part of the local organisers. 


A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 


By F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S. 


certain glory of an April day ”—the student who has 

busied himself during the winter with geological 
reading feels moved to lay aside his books, to gird on his 
hammer and satchel, and to go forth into the open air, 
eager to utilise in the field those stores of knowledge which 
he has acquired in the class-room. ‘This is one of the 
charms of Geology—it leads us intoimmediate communion 
with Nature. The history of the earth is graven upon 
the face of the rocks ; but it is a history that can be read 
only by those who have been at the pains of learning the 
language in which it is written. Fortunately, however, it 
needs no great amount of preparation to understand the 
rudiments of this tongue. A Session devoted to mastering 
the principles of Geology, and learning its fundamental 
facts, ought to enable an intelligent student to interpret 
the record of the rocks, in so far as this is set forth in any 
geological section of moderate simplicity. And in deci- 
phering for himself a fragment of the Earth’s history, how- 
ever insignificant, he will be rewarded bya sense of pro- 
found satisfaction. Wherever the student of Geology may 
chance to wander, he is sure to find something to incite 
his interest—no excursion can henceforth be aimless or 
dull. The work ofthe Session has, in brief, added a new 
and healthy pleasure to his life. 

Nor is it only a matter of intellectual pleasure. The 
practical study of Geology, like that of any other depart- 
ment of natural science, is of the first importance in de- 
veloping the cbservational faculties. The student soon 
learns to detect differences and resemblances between one 
rock and another, to note the presence of minerals and 
organic remains, to mark structural peculiarities in a rock, 
which the untrained observer utterly fails to discover. 
And this enlargement of the powers of observation in one 
direction tends to their general expansion ; so that not 
only minerals and rocks and fossils, but things in general, 
come to be more carefuily scrutinised; and the education 
of the eye thus often leads to the detection of characters 
previously overlooked. 

The value of geological study as a discipline does not 
stop, however, with observation. Correct seeing is only 
the preliminary to correct thinking. It is the business of 
the geologist not simply to determine what the rocks now 
are, but to trace as far as possible the series of natural 
processes by which they have come to be what they now 
are ; he has, in fact, to reason upon his observations, and 
in this way to puzzle out the origin and history of the 
rocks. In order to do this he is forbidden to indulge in 
vague conjecture; mere unsupported hypotheses are 
utterly inadmissible ; his only method is to argue, by 
strict analogy, from what is known to what is unknown ; 
and he will find that the habit of mind thus acquired 
stands him in good stead in all the affairs of life. 
It is a fundamental principle of the philosophy of Hutton 
and Lyell, on which all rational Geology is based, that the 
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Past can be explained only by an appeal to the Present. 
The geologist, therefore, when a difficulty fronts him, has 
to cast about for some operation now going on in Nature 
which will produce results similar to those which he is 
called upon to explain. The argument, being founded 
upon analogy, may be faulty ; but it is the only reason- 
able mode of interpretation open to us. Nature, it is true, 
does not always work in the same way ; on the contrary, 
we know that her wealth of resource may lead to the pro- 
duction of the same rock by very different processes. 
The same point may be reached by various paths. But 
for all that, it is more likely that a given result will have 
been produced by processes which observation shews to 
be competent, than by processes which imagination sug- 
gests, but of the existence and potency of which we 
have no direct confirmation. 

While Geology tends to stimulate our faculties of ob- 
servation and ratiocination, it has also a healthy effect in 
broadening our views of Nature. Geology is essentially 
historical, though the history which it studies is not based 
upon documentary evidence. The geological history of 
any part of the earth—the successive physical changes 
through which it has passed, and the nature of the organ- 
isms by which it has, from time to time, been tenanted— 
has to be learnt, partly from the character of the rocks 
themselves, and partly from the witnesses, unearthed by 
pick and hammer, in the shape of organic relics. Such 
study gradually brings home to us the idea of geologic 
time, dispelling all dwarfish views of the earth’s history, 
enabling us to realise in some faint manner the magni- 
tude and majesty of those operations which have con- 
tributed to the architecture of the earth, and elevating us 
by expanding our conception of the general economy of 
Nature. 

Considering that so much may be said in favour of 
Geology as a subject for profitable study, it becomes a 
curious question to inquire why it should not be more 
popular. The explanation commonly given is that it is 
a “dry” study. If it is meant, by this expression, that 
Geology is a science which needs some serious and sus- 
tained mental effort for its mastery, then surely it is not 
in a worse plight than any other branch of useful know- 
ledge. Nothing worth having is to be got without effort ; 
and the worth of the object ought to rise in proportion to 
the difficulty of its acquisition. But the difficulties in the 
way of the geological student are not greater, or more 
numerous, than those which beset the path of any other 
student of natural science—possibly, indeed, a just com- 
parison would shew that they are even fewer and smaller. 
Much depends, no doubt, on the way in which the subject 
is presented to the beginner ; but it seems possible to pre- 
sent it in so effective and even picturesque a manner that 
it shall prove attractive, not to say fascinating, to any 
student of ordinary intelligence. 

It must be admitted that there is the initial difficulty of 
terminology. Each department of science speaks to us 
in a language of its own, and one of the earliest difficul- 
ties which the student experiences on approaching a new 
science is the difficulty of understanding this tongue. But 
Geology is far less heavily weighted in this respect than 
are some kindred branches of science. Nor is the cause 
far to seek. ‘The pioneers of Geology, picking up a good 
deal of their information in the mine and the quarry, in 
the field and the brickyard, borrowed many terms from 
the miner, the quarryman, and the farmer ; and hence 
the speech of Geology came to be largely tinctured with 
the speech of the people. The advance of the science, it 
is true, has necessitated the introduction of a crowd of 
technical terms ; but a judicious teacher will hold these 
back from the beginner, and will introduce them, when 
wanted, so gradually as to present little or no serious 
difficulty. 

It is no use, however, ignoring the fact that the 
nomenclature of rocks and minerals, and especially of 
fossils, does lay rather a heavy tax onthe memory. But 
the exercise of the memory is not in itself a bad thing. 
Every classificatory science must needs give definite 
names to the objects with which it deals, and to the 
groups in which such objects are arranged ; but when the 
student finds his path cumbered with piles of strange 
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words he begins to think that there must be some people 
who indulge in the multiplication of terms to the verge of 
caprice. Perhaps he has a little truth on his side. After 
all, there are many students who, not aspiring to pass 
examinations, will concern themselves with the actual 
things—the concrete objects—rather than with their 
names, and will thus be spared inany of the difficulties of 
technical nomenclature. The things themselves, wherever 
possible, must be shown to the student. Geology is nothing 
if not practical, and no teaching can be really efficient 
unless specimens are freely exhibited. It has been said 
that no amount of descriptive writing could ever convey 
a notion of the perfume of the violet ; and assuredly no 
description by the most skilful master of words can convey 
to a student a clear idea of the minerals which he will find 
in the rocks. He must see them, and if possible handle 
them for himself—five minutes’ contact with the specimen 
is worth more than an hour’s reading. 

In seeking to impart a knowledge of Geology to a 
general class, the difficulties are such that we can ill afford 
to ignore any effective illustrations, any mechanical aids 
to study. Diagrams ought to be freely employed, and even 
moveable diagrams are sometimes not to be despised. It 
may be doubted whether lantern illustrations, notwith- 
standing their attractiveness, can ever supersede, though 
they may usefully supplement, the old-fashioned paper 
diagrams. True, the diagrams have to be made of un- 
wieldy size if the lecture-hall is large ; but, provided that 
they can be seen, they have the great advantage of being 
on the screen before the eyes of the students all through 
the lecture, and may be copied even before the lecture 
begins. Probably the most expedient course is to adopt a 
judicious combination of the two modes of illustration. 

In entering on the study of Geology, it is unquestion- 
ably desirable that the student should possess some 
preliminary knowledge of certain cognate sciences. The 
so-called crust of the earth, which forms the prime subject 
of all geological enquiry, is built up of rocks, and the 
rocks are built up of minerals ; but, as these rock-forming 
minerals are definite chemical compounds, their com- 
position becomes a purely chemical question. Again, the 
stratified rocks are the vast burial-places of the multitudes 
of creatures which formerly dwelt upon the earth ; and 
to understand the nature of their fossilised remains, some 
acquaintance with the recent types of living structures, 
and their classification, is manifestly desirable. And yet 
no one ignorant of Chemistry and Biology need be de- 
terred from entering on a course of geological study under 
the University Extension system; since the “Class,” 
which is an essential part of the work, furnishes a con- 
venient opportunity for the explanation of any extraneous 
matters offering difficulty to the student. Nor is the 
difficulty much greater in Geology than in other depart- 
ments of natural and experimental science. Such is the 
interdependence of these sciences that not one of them 
stands alone—each helps to support, and is in turn sup- 
ported by, the rest. 

It is clear that a very close relationship must subsist 
between Geology and Geography—a relationship so close, 
indeed, that no one who has to take part in the teaching 
of Geography can afford to neglect the sister science. If 
the geologist finds that the present operations of Nature 
help him to understand the past—that much of his work 
is merely the restoration of old physical geography—the 
geographer, on the other hand, finds that the study of the 
past history of the earth’s surface will enable him to 
understand much of its present aspect. A map becomes 
a new thing to us when we realise the geological structure 
of the area which it represents. The map lives and speaks. 

There is yet another point which perhaps deserves a 
passing notice in any attempt to assess the value of a 
knowledge of Geology. The many-sided Science of the 
Earth has a practical aspect ; it deals in many cases with 
substances which possess industrial importance, and which 
find varied applications in the arts of life. But, as this 
aspect of the subject relates to technical education rather 
than to the ordinary range of University Extension work, 
it seems fit—notwithstanding the importance and the 
attractiveness of the topic—that the writer’s pen should 
here make its final halt. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE 
STUDY OF ART. 


By G. PERCIVAL GASKELL, R.B.A. 


N writing of art-teaching by University Extension 
methods, it seems almost necessary to make some 
comment on the curiously prevalent fallacy that the 

only way in which art can be seriously studied is by 
actually learning to draw and paint. This idea, with its 
consequent limitation of the study ef art to those who 
practice it, and its ignoring of art as a thing which may 
touch the lives of all of us-—an adornment and comple- 
ment of life itself—is perhaps greatly the outcome of 
that “commercial” spirit shown in the modern tendency 
to demand only “practical” education, z.e., only such 
instruction as brings immediate power of earning money, 
rather than such as developes the mental powers and 
stimulates the student to further development. 

Most people have got beyond this strictly commercial 
standpoint in their views of the study of history, literature, 
and certain other subjects ; but art as a subject of study, 
except in a practical form, is still scarcely recognised, and 
certainly neglected. If we were to put forward in relation 
to literature a theory similar to that held—consciously or 
unconsciously, but at any rate acted upon—by so many 
people about the study of art, it would at once be pro- 
nounced by all educated people to be incredibly narrow 
and ridiculous. Does not every educated man study, in 
some form, the literature of his own or other countries, 
though only very rarely with any intention of writing 
books himself? He studies literature for the mental 
stimulus it gives him, for the sake of the ideas he finds in 
it, or for the enjoyment he gets from appreciation of the 
form in which those ideas are expressed ; in other words, 
as a means of mental culture and of intellectual or artistic 
enjoyment, and not necessarily as a training in the 
practice of writing. Yet the great parallel field of art is 
generally left unstudied, even by educated men and 
women, unless they themselves want to practice painting 
or sculpture, and is consequently only partially and 
vaguely intelligible to the majority of the people. 

The result of this is that our Art Schools are crowded 
with incompetent students, often quite unable, and 
generally never taught, to perceive the beauty and 
meaning of really great works, because all their energies 
are, for the time, absorbed by the struggle to master 
difficulties of drawing and problems of technic. Even 
after years of study their power of appreciation of great 
art often does not extend beyond admiration for fine 
technic, while a desire to “ pick up wrinkles” is the main 
motive of their study of great works. Of course the 
attempt to learn something of technic helps enormously 
towards the full understanding of an art, and throws new 
light on its study from other points of view; but the 
training which is to be obtained in most Art Schools, with 
their essentially practical bent, is frequently of a kind 
likely to draw the mind of a student away from the con- 
templation of the wider and more “humane” side of art, 
in its relation to life and thought, and concentrate it upon 
semi-mechanical problems. 

Now I would in no way discourage the practice of learn- 
ing to draw and paint—lI think all intelligent boys and 
girls should be taught to draw, just as they are taught to 
write, and ought to make continual use of the power thus 
acquired; but I would protest strongly against the absurd 
assumption that, because a boy or girl shows any very 
marked fondness for pictures, he must either be trained to 
become a painter, or else his taste must be left entirely 
uncultivated. Yet I think the experience of most men 
engaged in art education would go to prove that this is 
the usual view taken by middle-class people, and it is an 
attitude which could only be generally held in a country 
where an intelligent interest in art was exceptional and 
abnormal. 

This national lack of general appreciation of art in a 
country which has produced, and is producing, so many 
painters of the first rank (so that we cannot say we are 
an inartistic people) is somewhat remarkable. It is, I 
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believe, to a great extent the result of our educational 
ideas, in which, from a variety of causes, too numerous 
and complicated to investigate within the limits of a short 
paper, the study of art has, until quite recently, been con- 
sidered of little or no importance, its place being to a 
great extent usurped by the study of literature. 

So much has literature come to be looked upon as the 
sole means of expression of ideas, that amongst educated 
people one of the great difficulties in the study of ancient 
art is to realise that art is not merely literature in paint or 
marble, but an entirely separate means of expression, con- 
trolled by different laws. For art does not make a direct 
appeal to the intellect, but reaches it through the medium 
of the senses, playing upon all our finer powers of percep- 
tion—perception through the senses, not as the result of 
any reasoning process. 

Each art has its own special quality, its own power of 
communicating the sense of beauty and significance of 
things described or represented, and should appeal to us 
in a different way. It is because we know literature 
better, or take our appreciation of ‘other arts through 
literature, that we are apt to put them all into terms of 
literature. The art of painting, for instance, sets before 
us the form and colour of certain objects disposed in a 
certain way; the selection and arrangement of those 
objects, and the way in which they are represented, con- 
stituting the art itself. The painter can never put more 
into his work than exists in himself, and if his mind be 
unimaginative and commonplace, his rendering of his sub- 
ject will be unimaginative and commonplace too, and his 
pictures will express no more than the obvious outside 
aspect of things. But the true artist, the man who can 
feel the beauty and significance of things, can treat the 
same objects in such a way as to reveal to us their full 
meaning (or as much of it as our own minds are capable 
of perceiving), and, if he has the true pazz/er instinct, he 
will do this by an appeal to our experience of the appear- 
ance of nature and our consequent mental associations, 
rather than by an appeal to our knowledge of books, of 
history, or of the ideas of a past age. It is true that an 
appeal to these forms of knowledge is frequently made by 
great painters in their work, often with added force to the 
effect produced ; but it should be borne in mind that this 
is not an essential part of the art of painting. The picture 
should affect us primarily without these added forces, and 
we may note that both the “literary spirit” and any appeal 
to literary knowledge are entirely absent from the works 
of many of the world’s greatest painters. 

Now, if we have no perception of the beauty and 
significance of nature and the things around us, we can 
have none for art, and if we make no attempt to cultivate 
our faculty of receiving fine and accurate impressions 
through the sense of sight, we are in great danger of 
dulling that faculty, if not of actually allowing it to 
become atrophied. This is what actually happens to 
many of naturally perceptive nature, who now, through 
force of habit, take all their mind-food from books, when, 
had they lived in a more artistic age, they would have 
derived it rather from sculpture and painting, if not 
direct from nature. 

I have heard it put forward that, because literature 
appeals to the intellect and art primarily to the senses, 
the enjoyment to be got from the latter is of a lower 
nature, and not so worthy of pursuit. In reply to this, it 
is only necessary to point out that fine art does not appeal 
to the senses alone, but to the intellect through the senses ; 
moreover, if we consider the question in a practical form, 
we shall, I think, come to the conclusion that the in- 
fluence of art is in every way a refining one. Ruskin 
has said—‘ Indeed I know many persons who have the 
purest taste in literature, and yet false taste in art, and 
it is a phenomenon which puzzles me not a little; but I 
have never known anyone with false taste in books, and 
true taste in pictures.” Now, though the ardent partizan 
of literature as the essential means of culture may be 
inclined to dispute the theory involved in this statenent 
(the only possible proof or disproof of which can be by 
the appeal to the experience of men who themselves have 
good taste in both arts), it is at least worthy of con- 
sideration. 


The claims of art and literature as means of culture 
are probably equal, and not necessarily antagonistic, and 
the important question for us is—How can we best spread 
a knowledge and love of art, and how best cultivate that 
power of artistic perception which is such an important 
factor in the view we take of life and our manner of 
living, thinking, and feeling ? 

The method of cultivating these powers by the actual 
practice of art—undoubtedly the best method, if carried 
far enough—is probably out of the question for the 
majority of us, on account of the time demanded, or of 
technical disability. Very much, however, may be done 
by properly directed study of the works of great artists 
both of the past and of the present; for the study of 
pictures or sculpture will often awakeniin the mind of the 
student those faculties of artistic perception which have 
hitherto been lying dormant or neglected. It is the old 
truth embodied in those often-quoted lines which Brown- 
ing puts into the mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi :— 

‘*For, don’t you mark ? we’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that ; 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 

Now of the various means which are at our hands for 
the proper direction of this study of great art, I think that 
the University Extension system should prove a most 
effective one. Of course, in University Extension lectures 
and classes there is no attempt to teach art practically— 
that not only does not come within the scope of the Move- 
ment (which aims rather at encouraging study as a means 
of mental development and expansion), but is already 
amply provided for in the numerous Art Schools through- 
out the country, But University Extension can provide 
just what the average Art School rarely gives—a direction 
to the study of the principles and history of art, not con- 
sidered with the purely practical view of “ picking the 
brains of the Old Masters,” but from interest in the con- 
nection of art with human life as a whole. 

We may study art historically, tracing its development 
as a language in which all peoples have written their 
history, their ideals, their methods of life and thought. 
The art of a nation will often throw more light on its 
history than its written records—what, for example, should 
we know of ancient Egypt if it were not for her monuments 
and her wall-paintings? A Gothic cathedral may give us 
a deeper insight into mediaeval ideas than the reading of 
many chronicles. The student of the history of ancient 
Greece, or of Italy during the Renaissance, is so con- 
tinually brought into contact with the art of the time, 
and that art throws such light on his work, that he cannot 
fail to realise what an integral part of the national life art 
was in those times. 

And not only is there the relation of art to history— 
there is the history of art itself. The gradual acquirement 
of the power of expression, the mastery of technic, and the 
sciences which assist the painter, the sculptor, or the 
architect ; the use to which the power acquired was applied, 
the subjects chosen by sculptors and painters and their 
treatment of them; the development and gradual change 
of styles by Schools and individuals; the artistic genea- 
logies of great masters; the different ideals of succeeding 
ages—all these are subjects of intense interest and im- 
portance in the history of civilisation and culture. By 
study of this kind the art of a past age—a book written 
almost in a dead language—becomes full of meaning and 
inspiration to us, and it is only by such study that we can 
realise its full purport. 

And, lastly, apart from all the historic association, all 
the documentary significance of the work, we may study 
the great unwritten laws and principles which govern art 
expression, which continue from epoch to epoch, and make 
the work of old Egypt, Greece, or Italy as beautiful and 
as stimulating to the perceptive mind of to-day as it was 
to the people who produced it. 

Now almost everyone possesses (though often in a 
latent form) the power of receiving new ideas and sensa- 
tions from a work of art. The quality and intensity of the 
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sensation and the amount of thought-material conveyed 
will, of course, depend on the degree of artistic sensibility 
with which the individual is endowed ; but I believe that 
artistic perception, in some degree, is far more often lying 
latent than absolutely non-existent. It is the cultivation 
of this power of perception of beauty and fitness, of 
appreciation of noble thought and fine craftsmanship in 
the works of great artists, together with the study of their 
work in relation to history, that should be the aim of the 
lecturer on art; and it seems to me that the University 
Extension system of methodical and organic courses of 
lectures, with classes and paper-work for the more serious 
students, may be made a great means of public enlighten- 
ment on matters relating to art. 

Take, for instance, our magnificent National Gallery, 
which, despite its careful arrangement and complete cata- 
logues, is still merely a dry and lifeless collection of old 
pictures to so many people to whom it would become a 
fresh, living, and inspiring means of education and 
pleasure, had they but some knowledge of the meaning 
and relation of its contents. University Extension lectures, 
intended as a direction to individual study, can give this 
knowledge. The class after the lecture and the writing of 
papers give students ample opportunies for going into 
those questions which continually arise, and to which per- 
haps no definite answer can be found in books. 

Of course, for the lectures themselves lantern-illustra- 
tions are practically a necessity, and much of the per- 
manent value of the lecture may depend on having exactly 
the illustrations required, and those of a good quality. 
There is a considerable difficulty in obtaining these, and 
each lecturer finds himself compelled to have his own 
lantern-slides specially made for him (with infinite diffi- 
culties over such matters as photographic copyright), for 
the English “trade” slides which can be obtained are, in 
the case of pictures, very few, and their quality often un- 
satisfactory as reproductions "of the original; and a bad 
slide, with its false tone-relations, may be terribly mislead- 
ing if the original picture is inaccessible to the students. 
Large photographic reproductions can be used with great 
advantage in the class, after the lantern has been dis- 
pensed with; and in the opportunity afforded of putting 
two or more pictures side by side for close comparison, 
they have an advantage over lantern-illustrations, for 
much may be learnt bya close and continuous comparison 
of pictures—preferably of originals in a Gallery, but for 
distant or inaccessible examples by means of photographs. 

The system of writing papers I believe to be exceedingly 
helpful in the study of a somewhat undefined subject like 
art, where there is always a great danger of a student con- 
tenting himself with “hazy notions.” The endeavour to 
express these notions on paper will help him to perceive 
their vagueness, and to get them more defined. Moreover, 
in writing a paper, the student is often obliged to consider 
the relative value of conflicting criticisms, with which he 
may have been equally impressed; and to study examples 
more closely and individualiy than if he merely looked 
at them to find confirmation of a lecturer’s or writer’s 
statement. 

Altogether, I believe that the study of the history and 
principles of art under the University Extension system 
may be productive of a great increase of public under- 
standing of old pictures, sculpture, and architecture; and 
with this understanding of the art of great masters we 
shall of a certainty find a growing appreciation of beauty 
in nature and in life. How many of the squalid and 
sordid elements in our life of the present day would 
immediately disappear were we but, all of us, sufficiently 
sensitive to see and feel their hideousness and their real 
significance! The cultivation of artistic feeling—per- 
ception of the fitness and significance of things as well as 
their intrinsic beauty—will always tend to make life more 
complete, more temperate, and more harmonious. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE AssocIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S,W. 


“TIANTA “PEL”, 


I STARTED when the Eternal Yes 
Quivered through worlds unborn ; 
I sped for everlastingness 
The formless into form ; 


Chaotic, but the whirling might, 
Infused with rhythmic glow, 

Cast forth the rings of burning light, 
For radiant spheres to grow; 


I raised in blazing suns a pyre, 
Creative dust to find; 

I swept through universal fire 
For Ocean, Earth, and Wind; 


Though stars might cool, I could not stay 
My secret, silent toil; 

I moulded ever, night and day, 
The protoplasmic soil ; 


And when I saw the mountains lift 
Their giant heads of snow, 

I ground them down, I let them drift, 
I heard the rivers flow ; 


And germ and type of plastic life 
Potent, and strong, and free, 

From End to End, in patient strife, 
Filled Earth, and Sky, and Sea. 


When Life emerged, so Death I knew, 
Fast-bound as one these twain, 

My restless fragments to renew, 
Of motion, rest, due gain. 


But Light of mystic splendour clear, 
Thrown from the human Soul, 

Struggles within my mighty sphere, 
Flashes where ages roll. 


A cosmic fire burns there in ruth, 
Smoulders beneath Man’s brow, 

And the dim shapes of higher truth 
Issue from chaos now! 


Shall it burn on, for ever burn, 
Though worlds in pieces fall, 

The Soul its own creation learn, 
Spirit be Moving-All ? 


Cosmos I am, and Matter mine, 
To tend, to move, to change; 

I yield, oh Mind! the victory thine— 
With Law, with God, we range! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF SUMMER MEETINGS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 
GENTLEMEN,—In Dr. Roberts’s letter in your last issue, I see 
that he takes it for granted that the remarks I made at the dis- 
cussion on Summer Meetings referred to the class for Political 
Economy that was held last year. This however is not the case. 
The Meeting to which I referred was that of three or four years 
ago, and the lectures I had in my mind were those on Greek 
Sculpture. The admirable collection of casts and the useful little 
library at Cambridge seemed to offer peculiar facilities for study 
of an advanced kind, and I could not help feeling that a course of 
lectures of the hand-book type represented a wasted opportunity. 
I am not sure that criticisms are welcomed or indeed thought 
permissible by University authorities ; but I should like to sug- 
gest that, when there are lectures at the Summer Meetings on 
subjects which have been lectured on at University Extension 
Centres—and specially when for any reason the study of them 
can be carried on with special ease and convenience at one of the 
Universities—it seems a pity that the lectures should aim at 
attracting the novice, rather than at helping forward the student. 


Yours faithfully, 
EMILY J. CAREY. 
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SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 


—_—————— 


THE full Programme is now ready, and may be obtained 
(price 7d., post free) on application to the Secretary, Uni- 
versity Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 

x % ¥ 


ALTHOUGH by far the greater number of the arrange- 
ments are now complete, several engagements are still 
pending. These will be announced in the July number of 
the Journal, which willbe issued on the Ist of that month. 
The attention of students who desire to join any of the 
continuous courses in Natural Science is drawn to the 
regulation referred to below, viz.:—that names must be 
sent in to the Secretary on ns before July 65. 


A CONFERENCE will be held on Monday, August 9, at 
3 p.m., to discuss the ever-present and always difficult 
question of Local Administration and Finance. Miss 
Beard’s letter printed in the last number of the Journal 
has already evoked a considerable number of replies. 
But Miss Beard would, we believe, be glad to receive 
information from many Centres which have not yet re- 
sponded. This information, together with the articles 
which are appearing in our own columns, ought to form 
the basis of a very valuable discussion. All Local Secre- 
taries—to whatever Branch of the University Extension 
Movement they belong—are cordially invited to attend 
the Conference. The Delegates will issue individual in- 
vitations to all Secretaries who may be kind enough to 
make known to Mr. Marriott their desire to attend. 

+ + * 

THE other Conferences arranged by the Delegates ought 
to prove not less interesting and valuable. On Wednes- 
day, August 4, the Marquis of Ripon will preside over a 
Meeting to discuss the relations which ought to subsist 
between the educational side of the Co-operative Move- 
ment and University Extension. Lord Ripon has long 
been an ardent supporter of both Movements, and we 
hope that he will be supported by those best qualified to 
speak of the work in which they are severally interested. 

* & 

On Thursday, August 12, Sir Joshua Fitch will preside 
over a Conference to discuss the important subject of the 
training of Pupil-Teachers. The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., 
the Chairman of the Departmental Committee now sitting 
on the subject, has also promised (if in England) to attend 
and speak. A fourth Conference will consider the re- 
lations between University Extension and the work of the 
Home Reading Union, and a fifth the functions of “ Poor 
Law and Charity”; this last will be held in connection 
with a lecture on “The New Poor Law.” It is also hoped 
that one or more.informal Conferences on educational 
questions of moment at home and abroad will be arranged. 

* % * 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, whose lecture on “Johnson” 
was immensely appreciated at the last Oxford Meeting, 
has promised to lecture this year on “ Sheridan.” Canon 
Gore will lecture on “Crabbe,” Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on 
“Shelley ” and ‘‘ Cowper,” while the Bishop of Ripon will, 
as we announced last month, give an Introductory Lecture 
on “The Romantic Revival in English Literature.” 

+ * % 

THE arrangements made for the Education class ouyht 
to prove specially attractive. Mr. Churton Collins will 
lecture on “The Study of English Literature”; Mr. 
Mackinder on “The Study of Geography”; Mr. W. M. 
Keatinge, the recently appointed Lecturer on Education 
in the University, will conduct a series of classes in “ Child 
Study,” &c.; while Madame de Leeuw will give a short 
course, with practical demonstrations, on the Kindergarten 
method. 

x % & 

THE Master of Balliol (Dr. Edward Caird) has very 
kindly consented, despite his many engagements, to lec- 
ture during the First Part of the Meeting on “ Kant” or 
“ Hegel”; while during the Second Part a series of lec- 
tures arranged by the London Ethical Society will be 
delivered on “The Theory of Virtue and the Virtues” by 
Professor W. R. Sorley, of Aberdeen. 


For the lectures on “The Music and Musicians of the 
Period” the Delegates have been fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Mr. W. H. Hadow, Mus. Bac., 
Fellow of Worcester College, the author of two volumes 
of brilliant “Studies in Modern Music.” The Oxford 
Professor, Sir John Stainer, has succeeded in gathering 
round hima band of very able and enthusiastic musicians. 
Among these Mr. Hadow takes very high place alike as 
composer, executant, and critic. His lectures on the 
Masterpieces of the Great Composers are among the 
most popular in the University. 
% % 


THREE well-known Cambridge lecturers will be found 
in the list of those who have already accepted the invita- 
tion of the Delegates. Professor R. G. Moulton (now of 
Chicago) will give the course by which he is, perhaps, best 
remembered among English audiences—that on “Goethe’s 
Faust.” Professor A. J. Grant will lecture on “The Atti- 
tude of England towards the Revolutionary Struggle in 
France,” and Mr. J. H. Rose will deal with “The ‘July 
Revolution’” and “The Orleans Monarchy.” We are 
confident that our readers will receive these announce- 
ments with pleasure equal to that which we derive from 
being able to make them. 

* & 

THE Delegates have been at special pains to arrange 
courses of scientific study suitable to those who are likely 
to take advantage of them. With this end in view they 
have arranged for daily lectures throughout both Parts of 
the Meeting on Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and 
Botany, supplemented in each case by practical work. 
The delivery of these courses, it should be noted, is con- 
ditional upon the receipt of a sufficient number of applica- 
tions before July 15. The lectures on Physics ought to 
prove of peculiar value to teachers; they will have special 
reference to the fitting up of home-made apparatus for the 
inexpensive illustration of lessons in Physics, and they will 
be delivered by Mr. P. Elford, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
who as Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the Oxfordshire County Council has had much experi- 
ence of the ordinary difficulties and needs of teachers. 
The Delegates hope to be able to supplement Mr. Elford’s 
lectures by some advanced practical work in Electricity. 
The Chemistry lectures will be given by Mr. Marsh, who 
is well known alike in the Oxford Laboratory and to 
Summer Meeting students; those in Botany by Mr. P. 
Groom, who gave similar lectures with much acceptance 
in 1895. 

* %& * 

THE Architectural lectures will be given by Mr. Francis 
Bond, and will deal with ‘“ Medizeval Architecture. 
The course of study will consist partly of lectures, fully 
illustrated by lantein-slides, partly of practical work, as 
follows :— 

1, Lecture on the development of the Early Christian Basilica 
into the Romanesque Minster, 
2. Demonstration in the Cathedral. 
Lecture on early thirteenth century work. 
4. Demonstration in the Chapter-House of the Cathedral 
and St. Giles’ Church. 
5. Lecture on Geometrical work, 
6. Demonstration in Merton College Chapel, St. Mary’s 
Church, and the Old Congregation House. 
7. Lecture on Curvilinear work, 
8. Demonstration in the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, St. 
Aldate’s, and St. Michael’s. 
g. Lecture on Perpendicular and Tudor work. 
10. Demonstration in New College, the Divinity School, and 
All Souls’ College. 
Driving excursions will be arranged to Dorchester Abbey 
and Iffley Church, and to one or more Elizabethan or 
Jacobean Manor-houses. A detailed plan of study will be 
found in the syllabus “ Medizval Architecture of Eng- 
land,” which may be obtained (price 6d.) from the Extension 
Office, and the lecturer advises that students should pro- 
cure the V7sitor’s Guide to Oxford (Parker, 1s.), and should 
read, before the course commences, Baldwin’s Old Churches 
of Our Land (S.P.C. K., 3s.). They are recommended to 
consult also Parker’s A. B. C. of Gothic Architecture (3S.). 


Sie 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


——@——_ 


‘Latin Literature. By J. W. Mackalt, sometime Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. (John Murray—University 
Extension Manuals. ) 

We have here a text-book of very rare excellence. What 
Mr. Stopford Brooke has done in his /rimer for the student of 
English Literature, Mr. Mackail has done in this volume for the 
student of the Literature of Ancient Rome. Fle has compiled an 
outline free from the two defects which mar so many hand-books, 
the defects of over-vague generalisation and of chaotic massing of 
detail. He has given us the central parts of Roman literary his- 
tory, and has made them luminous to his readers through their 
relation to the development of style and ideas and to the spirit of 
the Roman people. We cannot wish for more. 

Certain special excellences, over and above this general 
excellence of treatment, strike the reader of this little book. 
First, Mr. Mackail succeeds wonderfully in the difficult task of 
making clear, in the short space at his disposal, the character and 
development of the forms and technique of Latin poetry. Take, 
for example, as the most obvious illustration, the paragraphs on 
the gradual moulding of the Latin hexameter by Ennius (pp. 8-10), 
Lucretius (pp. 50-51), and Virgil (pp. 102-103); or, again, the 
paragraph on Propertius’ mastery of elegiac verse (pp. 124-125), 
or the charming description later on in the volume (pp. 243-246) 
of the Pervigilium Veneris and its exquisite refrain, ‘‘ more than 
half-way,” Mr. Mackail tells us, ‘‘towards the structure of an 
‘eleventh-century Provencal A/éa.” All readers must be grateful 
to an author who can treat the details of technique with the 
lucidity and grace of style that we find in such passages as these. 

Mr. Mackail is, perhaps, at his best when he treats of the later 
post-Augustan literature, the ‘‘ e/ocutzo novella” that arose almost 
side by side with the Graeco-Roman renascence under Hadrian. 


‘ Apuleius and Fronto in prose and the new school of poets, of whom the 
unknown author of the Pervigilium Veneris is the most striking and typical, 
represent not merely a fresh refinement in the artificial management of 
thought and language, but the appearance on the surface of certain native 
qualities in Latin, long suppressed by the decisive supremacy of the manner 
established as classical under the Republic, but throughout latent in the 
structure and temperament of the language. Just when Latin seemed to be 
giving way on all hands to Greek, the signs are first seen of a much more 
momentous change, the rise of a new Latin, which not only became a common 
speech for all Europe, but was the groundwork of the Romance languages 
and of half a dozen important national literatures.” 

The chapter from which this passage is taken and that following 
it, on Early Latin Christianity, are full of original criticism, and 
contain much that is suggestive to scholars as well as to students. 

The outline is constantly illustrated by parallels with other 
literatures, or with the ideas and thought of modern times. Now 
and then these are somewhat disappointing, as when we are told 
of Lucretius :— 


“Tn his theory of light” he ‘‘was far in advance of Newton. In his 

theory of chemical affinities (for he describes the thing though the nomen- 
clature was unknown to him) he was in advance of Lavoisier. In his theory 
of the ultimate constitution of the atom he is in striking agreement with the 
views of the ablest living physicists.” 
There is, no doubt, truth in all this, but for the student (and 
the book is written primarily for the student) such vague truths 
are, we think, dangerous—the chances are that they will be 
wrongly understood. So, again, to call Terence a “literary 
Robespierre ” for his incorruptibility of style is an epigram which 
might lead a reader badly astray. But over against these illustra- 
tions we must set others like the following :— 

“ Not Horace only, nor all the satirists after Horace, but Montaigne and 
Pepys also, belong to the school of Lucilius” ; 
or the striking notice of the resemblances between the poem of 
Lucretius and Paradise Lost on pp. 49-50 ; or, lastly, this passage 
on the Le¢éers of the younger Pliny :— 

“In the words with which he winds up one of the most elaborate of his 
descriptive pieces, that on the lake of Vadimo in Tuscany—Me nihil eque ac 
naturae opera delectant—there is an accent which hardly occurs till the age 
of the Seasons and of Gray’s Letters. Like Gray, Pliny took a keen pleasure 
in exploring the more romantic districts of his country ; his description of the 
lake in the letter just mentioned is curiously like passages from the journal in 
. which Gray records his discovery—for it was little less—of Thirlmere and 
Derwentwater. He views the Clitumnus with the eye of an accomplished 
landscape-gardener ; he notes the cypresses on the hill, the ash and poplar 
groves by the water’s edge ; he counts the shining pebbles under tbe clear ice- 
cold water, and watches the green reflections of the over-hanging trees ; and 
finally, as Thomson or Cowper might have done, mentions the abundance of 
comfortable villas as the last charm of the landscape.” 

So, again, the reader is struck by the excellent parallels 
between one Roman writer and another, especially by the 
illustration of Tacitus’ debt to Virgil, as shewn in a detailed com- 
parison (p. 219) of the narrative of the siege and firing of the 
Capitol from the zstorzes, with the narrative of the sack of Troy 
from the second book of the Aeved. Tllustration of this kind 
- shows that the hand-book is the work of one who has not only a 
rare knowledge of Latin Literature but a keen insight into the 
qualities of Latin style. 


Mr. Mackail has the gift of compressing into a brief phrase 
the spirit and force of a great writer. Take, for instance, this 
sentence from the chapter on Catullus :— 

‘When he uses the elegiac verse to express his own feelings, as in the 
attacks on political or personal enemies, it has the same direct lucidity (as of 
an extraordinarily gifted child) which is the essential charm of his lyrics.” 
The account of Lucretius, again, illustrates the same gift ; 
we are given an admirable explanation of Lucretius’ concep- 
tion of Nature as an active power—‘‘an essential life, mani- 
festing itself in a million workings, creatrix, gubernans, daedala 
rerum,” of his unequalled pictures of early ages and savage life, 
his passionate hatred of religion and the fear of death spread by 
religion among men. And this outline is followed up by a beauti- 
ful rendering in prose of the famous passage beginning Jam jam 
non domus acctpiet te laeta, ‘* which Virgil himseif never equalled, 
and which in its lofty passion, its piercing tenderness, the stately 
roll of its cadences, is, perhaps, unmatched in human speech.” 

This power of summing up in a brief passage, with one or two 
striking illustrations, the qualities of a great writer is shared by 
Mr. Mackail with Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose Primes o7 
English Literature we mentioned above. But it is a pity that in 
such an, excellent chapter as the one on Lucretius, where so much 
is necessarily unsaid or compressed, nearly a page should be 
spent on a discussion of the ‘‘ probably insoluble” questions of 
Lucretius’ insanity, the love-potion, and the editing of the poem 
by M. or Q, Cicero. The reader would have gained had this 
space been filled with a fuller analysis and interpretation of the 
poem itself. 

One more excellence we must note in conclusion. Through- 
out the whole book Mr. Mackail is constantly relating the history 
of Roman Literature to the history of the Roman people in each 
successive age. In the last chapter he resumes these parallel 
histories in a short but very valuable outline, emphasising how 
“*the successive stages of the development and decay of Latin 
Literature are intimately connected with the political and social 
changes which are the matter of Roman History.” 

W. G. DE B. 


A Geographical History of Mammals. By R. Lyp- 
DEKKER, B.A., F.R.S., V.P.G.S. With Illustrations and 
Map. 10s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press—Cambridge 
Geographical Series. ) 

This work will be found a useful guide to its subject. This, 
of course, does not admit of elementary treatment ; but the 
author has succeeded in bringing together an immense body of 
matter hitherto scattered over a wide range of periodical litera- 
ture. It is perhaps unfortunate that the scope of the work was 
not widened to include all the terrestrial and aerial Vertebrates ; 
though frequent references are made to the palaeontology of 
Reptiles. It is always uncomfortable when a matter is spoken of 
as further discussed in a later part of a book, as is too often the 
case here, without a distinct reference to the page in question, 
such as can be readily inserted in the proof. The utility of the 
book is increased by the insertion of thirty-two well executed 
wood-cuts, and a map of the World on Mercator’s Projection, 
coloured to display the Mammalian Realms and Regions. There 
is a full table of contents, recapitulating the detailed headings of 
the chapters, a list of the figures (with references to the sources 
from which they are drawn), a bibliographical table, and a com- 
plete index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers tn sending books for review will kindly oblive by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. By Edward A. Free- 
man. With lilustrations from Drawings by the Author. Witha Preface 
by W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and ‘Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in Modern English. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by John Morrison, M.A., B.D. rs. gd. 

English Literature from A.D. 670 to A.D, 1832. By Stopford A. 

3rooke, M.A. Partly Re-written and Largely Revised and Corrected. 
3s. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Michael Macmillan, Professor of English Literature, Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

From Messrs. J. M. DenT anv Co. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited, witha Preface, Notes, and Glossary, 
by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. rs. net. (Temple Dramatists.) 

From the UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PREss, 
Juvenal: Satires XI, XIII, XIV. Edited by A. H, Allcroft, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book I, Edited, with Notes and Glossary, 

by W. H. Hill, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES.—We regret that pressure on our 
space prevents us from publishing in this number any contribu- 
tions under this head. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HE following are the Regulations under which the 
Competitions are conducted, and our readers are 
requested to note that these will be strictly en- 

forced, and that competitors will be zfso facto disqualified 
for non-compliance with Regulations III. and IV. 


I. A subject (or alternative subjects) will be announced in 
each number of the /owrna/ throughout the Session up to May 
inclusive. 

II. The Competitions will be open to all University Extension 
students, and to them alone. By this term will be understood 
those who are in regular attendance at a University Extension 
course in the current Term, or have obtained a University Ex- 
tension Certificate (or an Oxford or Victoria ‘* Printed List”) 
within the preceding twelve months. 

III. All Exercises must reach the Sub-Editor, Unzversity 
Extension Journal Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C., not 
later than the first day of the month following that in which the 
subject was announced. The envelope must be marked “‘ Prize 
Competition ” in the top left-hand corner. 

IV. All Exercises must be written on lined foolscap paper, on 
one side only, the sheets being securely fastened together at the 
top left-hand corner. Each Exercise must be signed by the 
competitor (full name and address), who must also subjoin a 
declaration of eligibility to compete as defined in Regulation IT. 

V. The award of the Prize in each Competition will be pub- 
lished in the number next following the receipt of the Exercises 
—thus, in the case of the Competition of which the subject is 
announced in October, the award will be published in December. 
The awards in the case of the April and May Competitions will 
be published together in July. 

VI. No one will be eligible for any Competition who has 
already been awarded a Prize in the course of the same Session. 

VII. The successful Exercise in each Competition will, at the 
discretion of the Editors, be printed in the number in which the 
award is published. 

VII. The Prize in each Competition will consist of (a) a 
ticket for the coming Summer Meeting, which will not be trans- 
ferable, and (b) the sum of ten shillings, which will, it is under- 
stood, be expended on a book or books. 


We regret to have to report that in connection with 
the Competition announced in March none of the six 
exercises sent in is of sufficient excellence to deserve the 
Prize. No award can therefore be made this month. 


For the final Competition of the current Session our 
readers are invited to write essays on the following sub- 
ject:—“ Account for the estimation in which Byron’s 
poetry is held at the present time (a) in England, (b) on 
the Continent.” No essay must exceed 1,500 words. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Il. OXFORD. 


Summer Meeting Scholarship Fund.—A Fund has 
been opened for the provision of Scholarships for the Oxford 
Summer Meeting, 1897 :— 


Balance from 1896 te Sh Sy EPRI Tiley 7 
The Secretary’s Scholarships (subscribed 

by students attending the Summer 

Meeting, 1895) 20 12 6 
Mrs. Gribble os Lis ¥, sd 10} O10 
Mr. M. E. Sadler... Ae 536 an TO OmO 
Mr. H. O. Wakeman _... aoe ee pk Shine 9) 
Mr. B. F. Brooke... . cy eet) 
Mr. F. S. Boas ue 303 if omar) 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott... At sas 3 0 
E. J. Arnold and Son op wa Se) 


Donations should be sent to the Secretary, University Exten- 
sion Office, Oxford. 

Mr. B. F. BRooKe has also kindly promised to hand over to 
the Scholarship Fund all the profits from the publication of 
his Prize Essay on Burke. As the sales have already paid all 
the expenses of publication, the gross proceeds will in future be 
available for the Scholarship. Parcels of six copies may now be 
obtained from Mr. B. F. Brooke, Park Road, Harrogate, for 
3s. 3d. post free. Single copies 9d. each. 
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Il. CAMBRIDGE. 


Pamphlet.—A revised edition of the Pamphlet on the Local 
Lectures has been prepared, and can now be obtained on appli- 
cation at Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, price 6d., post free. 
The Pamphlet contains, in addition to full information as to 
organisation, an introduction and an historical list of Lecturers. 

List of Lecturers and Subjects.—A revised list of lecturers 
and subjects has been prepared, and can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary for Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. Local Secretaries who have not already sent in their 
application for lectures next winter are invited to do so as soon 
as possible. 


Summer Course.—A course of twelve lectures and classes 
for teachers and farmers will be given by Messrs. T. B. Wood, 
M.A., and W, A. Wood, M.R.C.V.S., at Bedford, under the 
auspices of the County Council, on Saturdays, beginning May I. 
Subject : ‘‘ Farm Animals: their Care and Treatment in Health 
and Disease.” 


Ill. LONDON. 


Summer Term.—The list of courses for the Summer Term 
was given, with full details, in the April number. The only 
alteration to be noted is that Mr. Collins’ course at the City of 
London College Centre will begin on May 4 instead of April 27. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The candidate highest on the list for 
the Lent Term is FREDERICK SPENCER, of the Woolwich 
Centre; but, as he won the Prize in the Michaelmas Term last 
year, he is ineligible for competition. It is therefore awarded 
to the candidate who is second on the list, ALEXANDER K. 
TuRNER, of the Birkbeck Institution Centre. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


IV. VICTORIA. 


Courses for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms.— 
Local Secretaries are requested to communicate with the Uni- 
versity Secretary at the earliest possible date with regard to 
courses desired for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms, 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


Books ON LoAN.—The Bournemouth Students’ Association 
offers books on loan to other Centres at the rate of 6d. per volume 
and cost of carriage both ways, books to be kept for any period 
not exceeding one year, There are books now available on the 
following subjects:—the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation ; 
the Fall of Napoleon; Shakespeare. Application should be 
made to the Hon. Sec., Miss Pickford, Sunny Hill, Pokesdown, 
near Bournemouth. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE HALL.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, PUBLISHERS 


SUST READY. 


PIONEER WOMEN IN VICTORIA’S REIGN—Being Short Histories of Great Movements. 
By Epwin A. Pratt. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

*.* The Author’s aim has been to give some account of the philanthropic work which has been inaugurated and guided by 
women during Her Majesty’s reign. He sketches the work done by Miss Harriet Martineau and Miss Jennie Boucherett towards 
securing suitable Employment for Women ; by Miss Rye and Mrs. Chisholm in the cause of Emigration ; by Miss Buss in aid of 
The Higher Education of Women ; by Drs. Elizabeth Blackwell, Garrett Anderson, and Sophia Jex Blake as Pioneer Women 
Doctors ; by Miss Nightingale and others in promoting skilled Nursing ; by Miss L. Twining for securing Poor Law Reform; and 
by Miss Mary Carpenter, Lady Kinnaird, Mrs. Nassau Senior, and many others towards alleviating the lot of the friendless, the 
helpless, the blind, and the deserving poor throughout the country. The movements dealt with have an important bearing, not 
only on the status of women, but also on the social evolution of the age in which we live. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS: A Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. Oblong 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


* * A collection of 240 beautifully executed Illustrations, 8 in. by 10 in., of Views in the Holy Land, from Photographs taken 
during a recent tour. The Series gives a faithful presentation of the actual aspect and conditions of the localities identified with the 
narrative of Christ’s Life as told in the Gospels. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GasKELL. 450 pp., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By 
JouN KEBLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


* * These volumes, which form the fourth and fifth of ‘* The New Library,” may also be had in various extra morocco and calf 
bindings. The previous volumes have been Curzon’s ‘‘ Visits to Monasteries of the Levant,” Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Characteristics of 
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MANESSE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 
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it a book of abiding worth.” —DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ London Idylls,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
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say, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, with Map 
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acquired for him a reality that it never had before. The gratitude of all students of the New Testament is due to the author of this 
invaluable volume.”—SPECTATOR. 
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THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
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foreign country.’’—GUARDIAN. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WITH this number we enter upon our third Volume. 
We are glad to believe, from the assurances we have 
received from various quarters, that our labours have not 
hitherto been in vain, and that we have succeeded to some 
extent in achieving the objects with which we set out. 
But these objects were not confined to the provision of an 
organ of official announcements from the several head- 
quarters of the Movement in England, notes of the pro- 
gress of the work throughout the world, and articles by 
authorities on various subjects connected with the 
problems with which we are confronted. We desired also 
to supply a central means of inter-communication for 
Local Secretaries and other students interested in Uni- 
versity Extension, whether in its general or in its detailed 
aspect; and in this regard we must acknowledge that we 
have not met with the response that we invited and 
expected. Exchange of ideas on the manifold features of 
our work, so elaborate, so adaptable, and so full of further 
promise, cannot but be of advantage to those who desire 
to make the most of their opportunities and to assist 
others towards the same end ; and all suggestions, state- 
ments of difficulties, and even rehearsals of grievances 
will be most gladly received at this Office for considera- 
tion, publication where advisable, and realisation, solution, 
or satisfaction where practicable. 

% ke 
* 

THE Summer Meeting has come and gone, and, to 
judge from the accounts which have appeared in the press, 
no less than from the “Impressions” published in this 
issue, it seems to have been a brilliant success. The 
attendance was considerably in excess of those of the last 
two years; the lectures, by general consent, reached a 
very high level of excellence ; several important Confer- 
ences were held; and the weather generally smiled upon 
the admirably organised excursions to places of interest 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 


eek 
* 


To those who fear that there is some slackening of en- 
thusiasm in the cause of University Extension, the 
statistics of the Oxford Meeting of this year should be full 
of encouragement. Close on 900 tickets (894) in all were 
issued. Of these 307 were for the whole Meeting, 455 were 
for the First Part only, 67 were for the Second Part only. 
In addition to these, 272 tickets were issued for single 
lectures. The numbers exhibit a notable advance upon 
those of the last two years, especially in respect of the 
students remaining for the whole period. These numbered 
307, as against 160 in 1895. This is by no means the only 
indication that these Meetings are increasingly regarded 
as opportunities for serious work, not merely for intellec- 
tual recreation of a more or less desultory nature. 

*% 
* 

Ir has doubtless been wise policy for the organisers of 
the Summer Meetings to redeem them from all possibility 
of a reiteration of the charge that they are delightful pic- 
nics in disguise. But it is a question whether too much 
of the day is not now assigned to lectures. It will be 
urged that attendance is not compulsory. But, solong as 


BS aes lectures are provided, the Summer Meeting students 
may be trusted to crowd to them. Three lectures each 
morning, and one each evening—with the possible addi- 
tion of one of the special classes which most of the more 
eager students attend—are surely enough for any human 
being. The afternoon might well be left free—following 
the tradition of University life—for recreation and social 
intercourse. We should be glad on this point of organisa- 
tion—as on any other—to receive in these columns the 
opinions of students themselves. We do not doubt that 
any suggestions will be carefully considered by the central 
authorities. 
** 

A MARKED feature of the Meeting, and one to which 
great prominence has been given in the press, was the 
large number of foreigners present. Including 22 of our 
cousins from the United States, they numbered in all 
nearly 150. They came in largely increased numbers from 
France, from Belgium, from Holland, from Bohemia, from 
Austria, from Finland, from all parts of Germany, from 
Switzerland, from Russia, and particularly from Scandi- 
navia— from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Japan was 
not unrepresented ; while, of our own Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, students were present from Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India,and Ceylon. And yet the 77/es can- 
not stomach Mr. Marriott’s description of the Meeting 
as an “international conference on education”! The 
foreigners were mostly teachers, and, besides innumerable 
opportunities for the exchange of notes and ideas on 
educational matters, some representative visitors were 
good enough to describe their methods and systems at a 
more formal Conference held under the presidency of 
Mr. Marriott on August 19. Moreover, a “ Cosmopolitan 
Club” was founded among representatives of the different 
nationalities who were assembled under the hospitable 
roof of Worcester College. Nothing but good can come 
from such friendly and informal intercourse, and we trust 
that the international character of these gatherings may 
be still further developed in the future. 


%* 
* 


AN important Conference on the Training of Pupil- 
teachers was held under the presidency of Sir Joshua 
Fitch on August 12. Speeches of great practical value 
were delivered by the Chairman, Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P., 
Mr. Withers of Isleworth, Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, and others. Among other interesting suggestions 
was one that the new County (or Diocesan) Federations 
should be induced to promote and assist the attendance 
of Pupil-teachers at University Extension lectures—a 
suggestion which, if acted upon, might go some way to- 
wards solving the difficulties as to the unfair advantage 
given to the urban Pupil-teachers by the former regulation 
of the Department. Mr. Gray, in an entirely sympathetic 
speech, urged that some of the “ whiskey money” received 
by County Councils “could not be better expended than 
in providing travelling tickets to enable these teachers to 
reach convenient Centres in connection with the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement.” 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER Conference, over which the Marquis of Ripon 
presided with admirable tact and judgment, discussed the 
relations between the University Extension Movement 
and the educational work of the Co-operative Movement. 
The Vice-Chancellor was present, and speeches were de- 
livered by the Chairman, the Bishop of Hereford, 
Mr. Hudson Shaw, and Mr. Marriott. The resolutions 
moved by Mr. Grinling of Woolwich and Mr. Robert 
Halstead of Hebden Bridge were as follows :— 

1. That this Conference urges upon University Extension 
leaders, lecturers, officers, and students the importance of a 
close and sympathetic study of the Co-operative Movement, of 
the principle of Mutual Aid which it embodies, and of the living 
influences which are transforming Society, of which it is one. 

It further urges upon Co-operative leaders, officers, committees, 
and members the importance of whole-hearted co-operation with 
the University Extension effort to bring the best teaching of the 
Universities within the reach of all :— 

(i) By availing themselves to the full of the various opportu- 
nities of intermediate education open to them, for pre- 
liminary training ; 
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(ii) By using their organisation freely and their money liber- 
ally to aid in the development of the University Exten- 
sion Movement ; 

(iii) By bringing their influence to bear upon it, and, by 
means of their own experience of the lives and needs of 
the workers, helping to keep its direction true to its 
ideal. 

2. That this Conference is in favour of some organised attempt 
being made to secure a larger attendance at the University Exten- 
sion Summer Meetings of students drawn from the wage-earning 
classes, and more especially from the ranks of working-men Co- 
operators ; and recommends that measures be adopted for form- 
ing a Co-operative Wing in connection with such Meetings, and 
that efforts be made to bring such a project before the notice of 
the Education Committee of the Co-operative Union, the Central 
Executives of the Women’s Co operative Guild, the Labour 
Association for the Promotion of Labour Co-partnership, the 
Education Committees Association of the North-Western Section 
of the Co operative Union, and the leading local Co-operative 
Societies and individual members of the Co-operative Movement. 
After a prolonged discussion, in which Mr. Blandford 
(Secretary of the Co-operation Productive Federation), 
Mr. May (Woolwich), Mr. Craven (Hebden Bridge), 
Mr. Hallett (Manchester Co-operative Union), Miss 
Brooke Hunt (Gloucester), Mr. Vivian (Labour Associa- 
tion), Mr. D. Smith (Co-operative Union), and Miss C. 
Webb (Co-operative Union), took part, both resolutions 


were carried unanimously. 


GS 
* 


EIGHT Special Sermons were in the course of the Meet- 
ing preached at the University Church, while several 
others were arranged at Mansfield and Manchester 
Colleges. Among the preachers were the Bishop of 
Ripon, the Bishop of Colombo, the Principal of King’s Col- 
lege (Dr. Robertson), the President of Trinity (Dr. Woods), 
Dr. Sanday, the Rev. T._B. Strong, the Rev. G. B. Gray, 
the Rev. C. Hargrove, and the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw. 
Many of our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Shaw’s 
powerful sermon on “The Need of Enthusiasm” has been 
published, and may be obtained (price 6d., post free) from 
Messrs. Alden and Co., Cornmarket, Oxford. 

* 

IN his speech at the concluding Conversazione, Mr. 
Marriott strongly urged those present to manifest their 
loyalty to the Movement generally by attending the Meet- 
ings in London and Cambridge next year in large numbers. 
The programme for the former is now in course of arrange- 
ment, and details will be published in due course. Stu- 
dents from Cambridge and London Centres were pre- 
sent in full force at Oxford. It is, however, somewhat 
marvellous that two students from one of the latter found 
themselves in Oxford by the merest chance, never having 
heard of the existence of such a thing as a Summer Meet- 
ing until a few days before it began. It seems high time 
that every dod fide student should be required to pass an 
examination in the contents of the University Extension 


Journal ! 


% 
* 


Tuis final gathering of the students was marked by a 
pleasant incident. On behalf of those who had attended 
the Meeting, Miss Montgomery presented to Mr. Marriott 
a cheque for over £30, which she asked him to accept, not 
as “a vote of thanks in his official capacity,” but as “the 
individual expression of their gratitude to him, not only as 
Secretary, but as their guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
Mr. Marriott has placed the cheque to the credit of the 
Scholarship Fund for aces 3 
= 

Mr. SADLER has not let the grass grow under his feet. 
The volume just issued under his editorship is a splendid 
record for two years’ work, and has been hailed on all 
sides as one of the most valuable contributions to edu- 
cational science made during this generation. Besides 
special articles and reports by Mr. Sadlerand Mr. Morant, 
the volume contains several contributions by various 
specialists. It costs only 3s. 4d., and we strongly recom- 
mend our readers to buy it, and study it at leisure. 

*% 
* 

Mr. WELLS’s little book on Oxford and its Colleges 

appeared most opportunely for visitors to the Summer 


Meeting. It is a most dainty little volume, charmingly 
“got up” by the publishers (Messrs. Methuen and Co.), 
and beautifully illustrated by Mr. Edmund H. New. The 
drawings have been made from photographs, but this in 
no way detracts from their artistic charm. Mr. Wells 
himself has contrived to combine with the happiest re- 
sults the guide-book and the history. There is a vast 
amount of good “stuff” in the book—antiquarian and 
historical—but never a dull page. To University Exten- 
sion students the book should possess an added charm in 
that it will serve to recall and to record in more permanent 
form the lectures on Oxford, with which the author has 
delighted so many visitors to successive Summer Meetings. 

*% 

* 

WHEN, six years ago, Professor Browne was appointed 
toa Canonry at St. Paul’s, Cambridge lost, and London 
gained, a University Extension worker of notable ability 
and enthusiasm. Now, by the translation of the Bishop 
of Stepney to the See of Bristol, the Oxford Branch of the 
Movement will in its turn enter into the enjoyment of the 
benefit of these qualities. Clifton is a Cambridge Centre, 
but almost all the others that lie within the Diocese are 
attached to Oxford, and it cannot be doubted that the new 
Bishop will find manifold and congenial occupation in 
confirming strength and strengthening weakness within the 
area committed to his episcopal charge. But the loss to 
the work in London will be altogether exceptional. Both 
as Chairman of the Council of the London Society, and as 
Member of the Universities’ Joint Board, Dr. Browne has 
laboured with the most strenuous energy and the most 
remarkable success ; and the removal from the Metropolis 
of his experience, wisdom, and insight into all the needs 
and opportunities of the Movement will be felt by his col- 
leagues in no common degree. 

*% 
* 

THE University Extension Dante Association continues 
its excellent work with every indication of genuine success. 
Since last December papers have been read on ‘“ Some 
Aspects of the Divine Comedy on the Modern Stage,” “The 
Position of the Virgin Mary in Mediaeval Theology and 
in the Comedy,” “ Dante’s Idea of Wisdom and Philosophy 
as presented in the Couvzfo compared with the Idea of 
Wisdom in the Books of Proverds and W7sdom,” “The 
Mediaeval Conception of Love,” “The Relation of the 
Comedy to Modern Thought,” “The Two Trees,” 
“Dante’s Angelology,” “ Mediaeval and Modern Ideas of 
Evolution,” and many other subjects connected with or 
suggested by the study of the Florentine Poet. 

* % 


FOR the coming Session papers are promised on ‘“‘ The 
Relationship between Love and Knowledge,” ‘“ Dante’s 
View of Heredity compared with the Modern View,” 
“ Poets Contemporary with Dante,” “The Rule of Holy 
Poverty,” “ Modern and Mediaeval Views of Individual- 
ism,” “ Dante’s Observation of Nature as compared with 
Shakespeare’s,” and other topics. The Association has 
lately enjoyed the hospitality of Miss Bidder, by whose 
courteous invitation the monthly Meetings are held in her 
studio in Queen Anne’s Mansions. The attendances are 
most satisfactory, new recruits being constantly enlisted, 
and a most intelligent interest manifested in the proceed- 
ings. The notable success which this Association has 
maintained has been very largely due to the deep learn- 
ing and wise fertility of resource of its Chairman, Mr. 
Cruickshank, and to the devotion and energy of its Honor- 
ary Secretary, Miss Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, S.W., from whom may be obtained full particulars 
as to conditions of membership and all other matters. 

** 

THE University of Adelaide appears to have established 
its Extension Department ona permanent basis. During 
the current Session courses are being delivered on 
Acoustics, by Professor Bragg ; on Logic and Psychology, 
by Professor Mitchell; on the Ethnography and History 
of India, by Mr. W. F-. Oldham ; and on Roman History, 
by Professor Bensly. The work is comparatively new in 
South Australia, but Adelaide seems in a fair way to 
achieve the success which has crowned the energies of 
her neighbouring sister Melbourne. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE SUMMER 
MEETING. 


I.—PaArRT I. By Miss LEE. 


NCE more the Oxford Summer Meeting, with all 

O the eager activity, the rapid abscrption of impres- 

sions, the pleasant meetings and hopeful partings 

which always characterise it, has come and gone. While 

all is yet fresh in my mind, it may be well to think it over 

and try to convey at least a general view to those of my 
fellow-students who were not able to be present. 

Perhaps no Meetings nowcan ever quite equal those early 
ones when all was new and experimental, and the univer- 
sal enthusiasm and sympathy came upon us as a delight- 
ful surprise. Fora possibility of union and co-operation 
between classes in regard to their highest mental in- 
terests, which had hitherto seemed only a remote ideal, 
was then opened up. I think that the great underlying 
attraction of our Summer Meetings will always be this 
sense of real good-fellowship—of standing on an abso- 
lutely common ground with those who are at other times 
often separated from us in one way or another. 

But each of these gatherings has had its distinctive 
mark, and a special feature of the last one has certainly 
been the presence of an unusually large number of 
foreigners, some of whom may no doubt have come 
chiefly to observe and criticise, but none, I think, for 
mere amusement. One could not look at their earnest 
faces without being assured of their serious purpose. We 
heard from many of them what happy memories of 
Oxford they would carry away, and how much they ap- 
preciated the kindness and hospitality shown by the resi- 
dents and authorities. And never did the old towers and 
grey walls of Oxford look more lovely than during this 
summer, with its wonderfully clear air and brilliant skies. 
An occasional down-pour just refreshed the air, and made 
the excursions more pleasant. 

To comment on the lectures would take too long and 
occupy too much space. I should like to note however 
that the care with which the historical and literary subjects 
were all grouped about the Special Period made the work 
of the students less arduous, and enabled them to pass 
from one lecture to another with far less strain. I do not 
remember on any former occasion so complete a co- 
ordination, although it is the plan upon which our course 
of summer study has always been arranged. It was de- 
lightful to hear and see again face to face our old leaders 
and friends, and also to welcome rising talent in several 
new lecturers. The scientific side of the Meeting I must 
leave to others, as also (unfortunately for me) the Second 
Part, since I was unable to remain till the end. 

After attending all these happy Oxford gatherings, 
except one, my conviction becomes deeper that organisers 
of Local Centres and students generally should make the 
effort, even though it cost some sacrifice (like most things 
that are worth having), to join the Summer Meeting at 
least at intervals. We all know the discouraging elements 
of local work; it may be that we think our case particu- 
larly difficult—the Centre is, we suppose, too small, or too 
scattered, too much divided up into cliques, given over to 
bicycling or other engrossing interest. It is surely a help 
to find oneself amongst representatives of other Centres, 
all more or less struggling with the same kind of obstacles, 
and yet for the most part holding on cheerfully. Here and 
there we get a useful practical hint, but at any rate we are 
sure of kindly fellow-feeling, sympathetic attention, and 
suggestive discussion of the whole question; we get into 
touch with one another and with our indefatigable Secre- 
tary himself. But we want to see more than a single 
representative of Local Committees. Too often we heard 
the remark—“If only some of my people were here!” 
We want to bring up the disheartened and the doubtful 
into this tonic atmosphere, to let all vague discontents be 
fully ventilated; then we should surely have more local 
vigour and energy to grapple with that finance difficulty 
which confronts so many of us. 

It will depend no doubt upon the educational stand- 
point of the individual how far each student may benefit 


by the course of instruction given. But I venture to say 
that none can thoroughly enter into the true value of the 
Extension Movement till he, or she, has attended a 
Summer Meeting. Pace the Zimes (Aug. 16), we think 
“a thin veneer of culture” an absurd impossibility; a 
great deal besides mere erudition goes to produce the 
result which we call “culture.” Neither do we believe 
that any of our students need a warning from the same 
sublime oracle against “flattering themselves that they 
have received a University training.” On the contrary, 
it is during this short contact with the University and 
some of its best representatives that they may begin to 
realise what culture, as distinct from mere knowledge or 
even ability, means, and what a complete University 
training #ay produce. This glimpse of possibilities is a 
splendid incentive for the young student who may yet 
aspire to an Oxford scholarship, while maturer minds will 
gather in a rich harvest of new impressions and sugges- 
tions. My final word to all fellow-students and fellow- 
workers must be—-Come, even if you have to give up part 
of a short holiday, to the Oxford Summer Meeting in 
1899; and I hope I may be there to meet you. 


Il.—ParT II. By Miss JESSIE DOUGLAS 


MONTGOMERY. 


Mingled with regret at parting with many of our fellow- 
students, there is always a sense of settling down to work 
when the Second Part begins. Many to whom the 
marvellous charm and beauty of their surroundings is 
almost bewildering now feel the sense of friendly famili- 
arity, allowing freer passage to mental impressions. The 
loveliness of the place falls into its right place as the 
emotional atmosphere through which intellectual ideas 
best reach our minds; while the social intercourse on 
which so much of the educational value of the Meeting 
depends deepens with further acquaintance, friendships 
are quickly formed under circumstances which provide at 
once a basis of common interest, and no time is wasted 
over conventional preliminaries. 

An interesting feature of the non-official programme 
was the delivery of six lectures by Dr. Sorley in con- 
nection with the Ethical Society; while the official Pro- 
gramme carried on our study of the life and thought of the 
Eighteenth Century. Coleridge, Shelley, Scott, Charles 
Lamb, were dealt with by men who not only were masters 
of their subject, but had been mastered by it, soas to speak 
of it with that love which Mr. Ashe King, in his brilliant 
and touching lecture on Lamb, declared to be the only 
key to the right understanding of an author. Some of 
the literary, political, and fighting heroes of the epoch, 
as Burke, Wellesley, Nelson, Peel, Mazzini, Schiller 
Carlyle, were made the subjects of single lectures, while 
great movements and events in the life of nations were not 
neglected; the Peninsular War, the Prussian Revival, the 
July Revolution in Paris, the Chartists’ Movement, the 
effect of the Epoch of Revolution on English contem- 
porary thought, the political satire of the time, were all 
brought under contribution, and made to illustrate and 
elucidate for us the special characteristics of the period we 
were studying. 

The social life of the time was shown to us in three 
masterly lectures by Mr. Graham Wallas on Reform in 
England, while the early history of Trade Unions and the 
Poor Law of 1834 were carefully expounded. And, asa 
picture of the society life as apart from the larger social 
life of the time, we cannot pass over a delicately sympa- 
thetic and artistic presentment of Jane Austen by our 
Secretary, Mr. Marriott, sparkling with a keen sense of the 
humour of the authoress and her theme. 

Serious students of the French Revolution had the 
advantage of hearing from M. Maurice Tourneaux, a 
European authority on the subject, what were the principal 
original sources of information, in six lectures delivered in 
that perfectly refined French which it is a real treat to us 
in England to hear. 

Nor was Art forgotten ; early Art was brought before 
us in a lecture on Italian Art in the National Gallery, 
and its modern developments were shown us in two 
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thoughtful and beautifully delivered lectures on the French 
Peasant Painters and Impressionists by Miss Kingsley, 
to whom at first a cordial. welcome was given as _ her 
father’s daughter, which was however very soon extended 
to her in her own person; while the influence of the 
democratic spirit on the Decorative Art of Modern 
England was sympathetically drawn out by Mr. Ashbee. 

But in the field of Art the most important feature was 
a course of lectures on Architecture by Mr. Bond, inter- 
spersed on alternate days by visits to buildings in and 
round Oxford ; these lectures, being given in the late 
afternoon, afforded a pleasant meeting-ground to the 
““Arts” and Science students, for the latter were chiefly 
occupied in the morning by lectures on Botany, accom- 
panied by a class for practical work, held by Mr. Groom, 
who in an evening lecture described his travels in the 
Malay Peninsula. Nor were the professional needs of 
Teachers, who form so large an element among the 
students, forgotten. A class on Educational Method by 
Mr. Keatinge and Madame de Leeuw was followed with 
great interest by a large number; evening lectures on 
the Teaching of Literature and Geography were given by 
Mr. Churton Collins and Mr. Mackinder respectively ; 
while foreigners were able to follow a valuable course of 
English under Dr. Sweet, as well as one for helping them 
over the difficulties of our unaccountable English pro- 
nunciation. 

Among the evening lectures, two stand out with special 
vividness. Mr. Horsburgh held his audience breathless 
for nearly two hours, while he expounded the whole 
conduct of the campaign of Waterloo, a subject he has 
made specially his own, a sad and terrible picture of the 
suffering which can be brought on the human race by the 
greed and selfish ambition of one man ; while Mr. Hudson 
Shaw stirred all hearts by an exposition of life as it might 
be, founded on the moral teaching of John Ruskin, 
teaching which Mr. Shaw emphasised more fully by a 
Sermon at St. Mary’s on the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

The gathering of so many persons with common interests 
and divers experiences naturally afforded a fitting oppor- 
tunity for Conferences. One discussed how the National 
Home-Reading Union and University Extension might 
help each each other; another, presided over by Sir 
Joshua Fitch, sought to find a means for bringing Pupil- 
teachers under the widening influences of our Movement. 
But perhaps the most novel and useful was one between 
the teachers of eight or nine different nationalities, when 
points of mutual interest, such as the training of teachers, 
systems of examination and inspection, and many 
kindred topics, were touched upon in English so perfect 
as to exonerate us (as our Chairman, Mr. Marriott, 
humorously observed) from any need to study modern 
languages. 

But when the lectures have been catalogued, and 
honestly and gratefully appreciated, it remains true that 
the half has notbeen told of what a Summer Meeting can do 
for us. And, to my mind, that is satisfactory from 
several points of view. An education wholly—even 
mainly—intellectual is not a symmetrical education ; it 
can leave the imaginations, emotions, morals, and social 
instincts untouched and unpurified. Does not every man 
who has had the privilege of University residence say 
that he owes more—/vr more—to its life than to its direct 
teaching ? And is it not a healthy and encouraging thing 
that year by year the social side of the Meeting becomes 
more developed, more wholesome, more invigorating? Is 
it not a better thing that men and women should go 
home stirred by new enthusiasm for the cause of human 
progress, leaving behind them many prejudices born of 
ignorance, many limitations imposed by narrow experi- 
ences, with hearts kindled to a new love of their kind, 
with minds full of new interests, with imaginations 
quickened to see new beauties and possibilities in 
life, with characters strengthened to meet the difficulties 
of daily life ? 

Itis possible some may say—Where is the highest life of 
all—the spiritual life? I cannot say—‘ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth”—but I believe firmly it zs there. ‘All 
good is of God,” and there is much good in the Summer 


Meeting; and if some may think a definite scheme of re- 
ligious life is not helped forward by such gatherings, I 
can only answer—Let each one’s conscience account for 
the effect on himself; but let us remember that great as 
hope is, greater is faith, but the greatest of all is charity. 

A hurried attempt to survey the main features of the 
Meeting must leave much unsaid. We would fain acknow- 
ledge, if we could, all we owe to every one; but the bare 
enumeration of our obligations would fill pages. Still, 
special mention must be made of the untiring energy, the 
genial kindliness, the unfailing humour of Mr. Marriott 
which made us all feel that even giving out official notices 
can be done artistically; and we would gratefully acknow- 
ledge too the gracious and graceful kindness of Mrs. 
Marriott, extended so readily to all who came within her 
ken. 

Long may Summer Meetings flourish, bringing fresh 
cheer to the hearts of many ! 


III.—By Professor ALOIS HRUSCHKA, of Prague. 


I hope the conductors of this /owrna/ will allow me to 
say a few words on the impressions made upon a 
foreigner—in my case an Austrian—by the recent Summer 
Meeting in Oxford. 

I had read much about the University Extension Move- 
ment in England and the Summer Meetings in Oxford 
and Cambridge before I came here, and, as all the 
accounts were very favourable, I came to Oxford with 
great expectations. But I must say those expectations, 
great as they were, have been surpassed in a high degree. 
We have not only had very good lectures on interesting 
subjects of various kinds, but also several classes, con- 
ferences, debates, excursions, garden-parties, conver- 
saziones, etc., which all were a great success. And 
especially we foreigners have good cause to feel ourselves 
indebted to all those who arranged the Summer Meeting 
for giving us the best opportunity of seeing and becoming 
acquainted with English manners, customs, and arrange- 
ments—in short, with many of those things which, under 
other circumstances, we should not have been able 
to see and become acquainted with. And we feel our- 
selves no less under obligation to all those ladies and 
gentlemen of Oxford who honoured us with kind invita- 
tions, and made us acquainted with true, bright, and noble 
English hospitality, which we shall retain in grateful re- 
membrance through life. 

If I compare the English University Extension Move- 
ment with that of Austria (Vienna and Prague), I must 
say we have still much to learn from England. It may 
be that our University Extension lectures are, on the 
average, more technical, but I fear they are not so popu- 
lar. And, as regards the Summer Meetings, I don’t 
think that they could be arranged in Vienna or Prague as 
easily and successfully as in Oxford, for not only would 
few people be inclined to come to these large cities in the 
heat of summer and attend lectures, but also the Pro- 
fessors are anxious to leave those cities in summer, after 
ten months of hard work, to go to the country as soon as 
possible in order to enjoy the fresh air in the Alps or on 
the seaside. And who will blame them for doing so? 

One word more on this year’s Summer Meeting in 
Oxford. For the first time, as I see, an English and a 
French Language class and an English Pronunciation 
class, the latter especially intended for foreigners, have 
been arranged, and found the approbation of all. But 
what was to me the most surprising of all during this 
Meeting was the excellent organisation of everything ; 
all went on so smoothly and easily—there was no stop or 
check whatever. Probably this was, in the first place, 
due largely to Mr. Marriott’s efforts. He appears to be 
the soul of the Oxford University Extension Movement, 
and was so busy and indefatigable from morning to night 
that Iam sure all the students of the Meeting, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, whether English or foreigners, will 
agree with me when I close these lines with the most 
cordial thanks to him and his helpers for all their 
trouble and all the kindness they have shown to every 
one of us. 
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UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND ON MODERN OXFORD 
AND HER DUTIES. 


[The following has been sent us by a University Extension 
student who was present at the Summer Meeting at Oxford 
last August. The Meeting referred to did not form part of 
the Official Programme of the Delegacy, but it was largely 
attended by University Extension students, and it is hoped 
that the account here given will prove of interest to our 


readers. —Epp,, U.£./.] 


MEETING in aid of the Universities’ Mission to 

A Central Africa was held in the Hall of Wadham 

College on August 3. It was very largely attended. 

Canon Scott Holland took the chair, and the other 

speakers were the Rev. G. Dale, Missionary at Zanzibar, 
and the Rev. E. F. Russell. 


Canon ScoTT HOLLAND, in opening the proceedings, 
spcke as follows :-—“ This Meeting is one more pledge and 
proof of the good of the Extension Movement. Noone but 
Extenders would be here this hot afternoon, and no other 
Meeting would have rallied the hardened reprobates of 
Oxford. I am not going to talk about the Mission. I am 
going to try and show you why we should confront you with 
the question of Missions at the outset of your stay here 
—why it is perfectly right that we should worry you with 
a subject like this, and why it is perfectly right that you 
should expect to be worried. If we go back a certain 
way in the history of Oxford, we are inclined to think of 
her as ‘the adorable dreamer, steeped in sentiment,’ 
whispering all sorts of things from the Middle Ages, 
the ‘home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and 
impossible loyalties.’ You are very apt to think 
such an Oxford still exists when you come up. That 
was an Oxford which I can faintly remember—an 
Oxford which dreamt, given to impossible loyalties—an 
Oxford of old dons, frumpy and woe-begone—very weird 
they would look in any world but Oxford—very badly 
dressed, hats brushed the wrong way. We did dream, 
we did hold a romantic heart. There was a romance, an 
idealism about that Oxford. But we have changed all 
that. You see, at last, we had to undertake practical 
duties. There were things called undergraduates. We 
began to think we ought to teach them, and we set to 
work to fulfil the ordinary business, not these odd old 
cranks. So we became perfectly normal. And then we 
married, and marriage makes it hard for impossible 
loyalties. Other considerations intervene. A married 
Tutor in the Parks, and Scholar-gipsies !—the ideas are 
not compatible. So we became practically useful and 
moral. We wiped out the sentiment. And then you 
people came, and—in the presence of such an audience as 
this I would not say you ‘rushed in where angels feared 
to tread’—but you raided Oxford. You made practical 
demands. That was the effect on old Oxford of your 
appearance here. You demanded this and that, and all in 
two minutes. Away went the romance. A _ practical, 
urgent task had to be taken in hand. Of course there are 
great gains. We were idle, and selfish, and very far 
removed from the real world of things. But I would 
plead with you that something has been lost. Was it due 
to the Married Fellows and Extended Persons? Some- 
how the spirit that would make heroic sacrifices is gone, 
and the question before us now is—How we are going to 
rescue it? We plunged.into the real world of things, and 
so we lost it. Only by making a still deeper plunge we 
may find it again, and we can only do it in this way. 
England has this great work on hand. She is bent ona 
great social task, immense, historic, prophetic. Yet she, 


‘ The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and Jabour-dimm/’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal.’ 


That is the task, world-wide for England; and the call for 
sacrifice, inspiration, and heroism is there as muchas your 
heart can desire. I would plead with you to take part in 
those heroisms. Why should England stagger along, 
looking neither to right nor left? How many are the sins, 
how great the crimes, she commits on her way! We de- 
mand from the Universities the intelligence and spiritual 
power that should rescue England from thus staggering 
blindly. We demand that they should meet life in all its 
realities, in all its length and breadth and height; that 
they should turn to the great task of finding a life and a 
hope for those great un-homed multitudes in our towns. 
Ideal aims and sacrifices will be called for. Let Oxford 
join in that. It is set, we believe, to do the whole task, 
and not a corner of it. Here is room for inspiration, high 
ideals, asking for the purged will, and the intelligent pur- 
pose. Here again, in Africa, is the weary Titan, regard- 
ing neither to right nor to left. We have sadly to confess 
that the Englishman in Africa has often shown himself 
incapable of grasping moral issues, and the African has 
been at the mercy of immense commercial recklessness 
and fraud. We ask why, here again, England should 
stagger blindly. The eyes should be opened, and the ears 
unstopped. We need the purged intellect and the braced 
will. There is cause enough here for inspiration and 
heroic sacrifice in the real world. Because you are the 
very people who are tempting Oxford to her fall—if 
you force upon us, as you rightly do, the need for 
practical duties—you should also not in the least go 
off and dream, but you should know the strain and burden 
of the imperial task laid on you. Then we plead that the 
Universities have done this in this very Mission. It has 
had its spring in heroism and self-sacrifice. There has 
been a long line of heroes and martyrs who have done it 
—and a long line of bishops—Steere, brooding and deep 
and patient ; and the beautiful vitality of Smythies, that 
engaging and beautiful soul ; and Maples, and the rest. 
They died there for the cause. At present we are only 
just ahead in Central Africa of the civilisation behind, 
creeping up from the south—the civilisation which works 
ruin, which is unintelligible, unless we will work with a 
good heart, unless we bring with it the Christian 
heart, the source and spring that enable us to live. And 
the more we watch, the more urgent we feel this to be 
before it is too late. Listen to the tale to be told, to you 
and to us, who have been partakers in this great change. 
We ask you to undertake the responsibility this will in- 
volve, and to share the whole of this wide burden. You, 
passing across it, will also recognise that you have at 
your command the force, the spirit and flame of high, 
heroic endurance. Bring these to the task which purges 
the life and keeps it true— which goes out still after these 
loyalties that are not impossible, and knows this faith that 
is not forsaken. Therefore I ask you specially, and at the 
beginning of your time here, to listen to the account that 
will now be given to you.” 


The account of the Mission given by the Rev. G. DALE 
was most interesting. He stated that it was the desire of 
the Universities’ Mission to establish a native ministry in 
the African Church. There were already three native 
priests and seven deacons. He traced the career of one 
of these priests, the Rev. Denys Seyiti, from his rescue as 
a little slave-boy on a slave-dhow—through his school- 
days under the Mission at Zanzibar, through his appren- 
ticeship on the mainland to practical teaching, through 
his later college days at Kinngani College in Zanzibar, 
where the African youths do exactly the same work, in 
English and Swahili, and read exactly the same books 
that English students do in an English Theological 
College—to his present position as priest in sole charge of 
a native mainland village. Here he is so loved and 
respected that his own native parishioners have built his 
church and his house, and have arranged for the main- 
tenance of both. In hearing Mr. Dale’s account, we 
could think only of the Acts of the Apostles realised in 
modern times. 


The BISHOP OF COLOMBO said a few genial words at 
the conclusion of the Meeting, and pronounced the 
Benediction. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 
IV.—CROYDON. 


By H. KEATLEY Moore, B.A., B.Mus. 


HE value of this series of articles lies not so much 
in the presentation of those aspects of the Move- 
ment which are common to all Centres as in the 

special developments which special necessities have 
brought into being. Good methods of registration, 
energetic and capable management, punctuality, incessant 
tact, and other business virtues are necessary for this as 
for all undertakings ; and only those Centres flourish in 
the long run who are fortunate enough to possess them. 
But almost every Centre has certain difficulties of its own, 
and yet not so entirely individual as to preclude its 
experiences from being of use to others. Croydon will be 
happy if her contribution to the series is so fortunate as 
to be of service in this way. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


Croydon is now a fairly old Centre. It was in 1881 
that Mr. Geldart, a sometime Scholar of Balliol, and the 
first Tutor of Unattached Students (the once despised 
Non-Colls.) at Oxford, sent out a post-card calling 
together the few who cared for higher education in our 
hopelessly middle-class suburban neighbourhood. This 
little gathering was addressed by Mr. E. T. Cook, who 
afterwards became the Secretary of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, and is now the 
Editor of one of our leading newspapers. It was not 
difficult for a speaker of Mr. Cook’s oratorical ability to 
rouse the small body to enthusiasm; a Committee was 
formed—almost at haphazard, a Secretary elected (who 
still serves), and a Guarantee Fund founded. The 
Cambridge original plan of twelve-lecture courses was 
adopted ; a guinea was charged for afternoon courses 
(with a reduction to teachers of half a guinea), and half 
a guinea for evening courses. At first we made money, 
but as we settled down to solid work those who were 
not in earnest fell away, and we exhausted our 
savings. We tried I5s. as a course fee instead of 2Is., 
and made other financial experiments. In two or three 
years we called upon the guarantors for a small contribu- 
tion to extinguish a deficit, and, as is always the case with 
guarantee funds when they are brought down from the 
ornamental to the practical attitude, the guarantors 
unanimously cried “ Cui dono?” “Tf,” said they, “you 
were charitably providing instruction for working-people 
who could not afford to pay full fees, we would not 
grumble; but your students are all well able to pay for 
themselves, and you ought to pay your way.” We had 
no answer to this, and the result was that we ran gradually 
but steadily into debt to our Treasurer (he was Jabez 
Spencer Balfour—and, whatever his misdeeds elsewhere, 
he was a good friend to us); and eventually we had to 
summon up our resolution and meet the irate guarantors 
with a demand of 20 per cent. Avo ratd. They paid; but 
then promptly vanished, for ever, borne afar on the wings 
of their irresistible argument. 


CONSTITUTION. 


From the ashes of the Guarantee Fund arose, Phoenix- 
like, our present Constitution, in 1887 ; and ten years find 
it still working fairly. Members of the Centre subscribe 
a guinea and upwards annually, and the subscription is 
due on November 1 of the year preceding that which is 
covered by the subscription—that is to say, we pay a 
guinea in November 1897 for our subscription for 1898, 
This is in order to get money or promises of money in hand 
beforehand, so that we may cut our coat according to our 
cloth. For every guinea a Member receives as many 
vouchers as there are courses decided upon at the Annual 
Meeting, with a minimum of two vouchers; and he is free 
then to spend his vouchers on course tickets as he decides. 
He can give them away, or use them himself ; and he can 
exchange all his vouchers for the same course, or spread 


them over different courses as he prefers. But the person 
who first enters the lecture room with a course ticket 
has to fill up, tear off, and present a counterfoil, numbered 
the same as the ticket, and thereupon he becomes recog- 
nised as the student owning that ticket, and is so registered. 
After this the ticket is not transferable, except to a member 
of the student’s own family. Students may introduce 
visitors to single lectures, but the fee is purposely high— 
two shillings. There are not many now who purchase 
single course tickets at the full price of 15s. ; it 1s almost 
always easy to find a friend who will share the guinea sub- 
scription. Our object is to get as many annual sub- 
scribers as possible—to build up a body of Members 
willing to support the Movement for itself, rather than to 
depend upon fluctuating audiences who attend each single 
course because of the attraction of its subject or of the 
lecturer. We have two powerful aids to this policy. 
Firstly, the Members choose the year’s work themselves ; 
and secondly, the financial year runs athwart the academic 
year. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE. 


At the Annual Meeting in November the amount of 
subscriptions for the following year is read. It usually 
warrants two courses—our rule requiring forty guineas of 
subscriptions for each course. Or, if it fall a little short 
of the eighty guineas, as it has once or twice done, there 
are always Members willing to increase subscriptions or 
to undertake to procure subscriptions sufficient to satisfy 
therule. A course costs about £50, but we always find some 
dilatory Members joining after the Annual Meeting, and 
possibly even a lower amount of previous subscription than 
forty guineas would be sufficient. If our list at the Annual 
Meeting were to rise to a hundred and twenty guineas, 
then three courses would be provided, and every Member 
would get three course tickets (that is, their equivalent in 
vouchers); but we have never hitherto been so fortunate. 
Yet we not unfrequently actually have three courses after 
all, for we are always open to a requisition for an extra 
course when its cost is properly guaranteed. 

Every Member may propose a subject at the Annual 
Meeting, and after a little discussion we usually get three 
or four such proposals well supported. Upon these we 
vote after a fashion of our own. Everyone writes on a 
piece of paper an unsigned list of all four (if there are four) 
subjects in the order of his preference ; and the Chairman 
then reads all the lists, the Secretary marking four votes 
for the first on each list, three for the second, two for the 
third, and one for the fourth. The majority of votes carries 
the subject. We find this a very successful way of getting 
at the real average preference of the Meeting ; and this 
forms our first aid towards permanence of Membership. 

Now for the second aid towards retaining the sympathies 
of our Members. The Spring Term’s work being decided 
upon as above, and the Science students (we will suppose) 
having been victorious, it would then be our custom to let 
the voting for the Michaelmas course be restricted to Art, 
History, or Literature. Therefore a Member whose taste 
runs in this direction is sure at least of getting one con- 
genial Term’s work for his year’s subscription. Our cus- 
tom further goes on to recognise the academical year, in 
this way. If Science (say Geology) has won in the 
selection made the previous year as an Autumn subject, 
it is almost certain that it will be continued, that is, 
accepted at the next Annual Meeting as the Spring sub- 
ject in the new year, and after their two Terms’ study at 
one subject the students usually desire to complete their 
academical year’s work in that subject by a Summer 
course. This Autumn (1897), for example, we study 
Geology ; it will be the first failure in our Centre if 
Geology is not also accepted at the forthcoming Novem- 
ber Annual Meeting as the subject for next Spring (1898) ; 
and, if this is so, the work in Geology will no doubt be 
afterwards finished off with a Summer course. (It is not 
usual with us to plan Summer courses beforehand, as 
they do not enter into the subscription.) But in the 
Autumn of 1898 we are almost equally sure to be at work 
on Literature or History, which selection in its turn will 
by the mutual courtesy of Members condition the Spring’s 
work (and Summer work, if any) in 1899. This custom 
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has gone on without a break ever since our reorganisation 
ten years ago. There is one little difference, to be quite 
accurate ; butit involves no principle. We used to make 
the subscription from Midsummer to Midsummer, and the 
year of subject the calendar year, until we changed to our 
present system, just the other way about, at the request 
of the London Society, for the better gathering of statistics. 


EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS —AND SOLVENCY. 


In our sixteen years’ working of the Centre we have 
had forty-six full courses—twenty of twelve lectures, one 
of eleven lectures, and twenty-five of ten lectures. We 
changed from twelve to ten lectures because of the diffi- 
culties at Christmas and Easter, to get in the Examinations 
conveniently. Many Centres have followed our lead in 
this particular. We have also had seven Summer courses. 
Notwithstanding the invariable dropping-off in numbers 
and money which accompanies continued study, we have 
rarely had detached courses since our earliest years. 
Our forty-six courses comprise sixteen on the History of 
English Literature, by Mr. Churton Collins (save one, by 
Mr. Boas); a complete year at Physiology; a year anda 
half at Geology with Mr. Rudler, and a separate course 
by Miss (Dr.) Ogilvie; ayear at Painting; a year and a 
half at Art Criticism; a year and a half at Chemistry with 
Professor Lewes, with an extra course by another lecturer ; 
a year and a half at History; a year at Astronomy, with a 
detached course on the History of Astronomy; a year 
at Dante; a year at Architecture; and a year at Mr. 
Wicksteed’s very original and interesting new version of 
Political Economy, with a detached course by another 
lecturer on the orthodox and accepted lines of that 
science; and only five absolutely detached courses (Con- 
stitutional History, Physical Geography, Electricity, Zoo- 
logy of Birds, History of London). In Mr. Collins’s case 
we went so far as to re-demand certain courses on English 
Literature after the interval of a few years, changing after- 
noon to evening or vice versdé. With this record we may 
certainly claim a good position as steady students, and 
—what seems wonderful to look back upon, to anyone 
who knows (as all Secretaries must know) the “eternal 
want of pence” that presses us down—we students have 
really paid our way. When we came to grief on the old 
Guarantee system, the students themselves contributed 
47 to the Guarantors’ £32 Ios.; and this evidence of 
genuine interest went far to console the Committee of 
that day in their disaster. Since then the students have 
had no outside help whatever. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY. 


A good deal of quiet home reading goes on amongst us, 
especially among the lady students, who have more leisure 
than the men. (If, indeed, Croydon were to be managed 
on financial principles only, an unending series of Art and 
Literature lectures, held in the afternoons, would mean 
substantial success. But, while we are proud of our 
industrious girls, we dare not neglect our task of endeav- 
ouring here and there to catch their partially reluctant 
brothers also, and we have hitherto kept up a very fair 
average of male students.) When Mr. Collins, for 
instance, was lecturing on Zhe Origins of English 
Literature, special students’ meetings were held, at which 
a few earnest students read Pzers Plowman and a good 
deal of Chaucer carefully in the original—and the first of 
these is certainly tough. Other such instances abound. 
But our crowning glory in this way was an assembly of 
about twenty students who studied Dante in the original 
for seven months, during which they read every word of 
the /z/ferno, first carefully translating a canto, taking it by 
turns, and then reading aloud the whole canto in Italian. 
Even on the closing evening more than a dozen were 
present, and these had managed to add large parts of the 
Purgatorto and Paradiso to the completed /zyerno. From 
time to time Mr. Wicksteed, who was lecturing to us on 
Dante at this time, saw and criticised the work, and helped 
the gallant little band in difficult passages, encouraging 
them always to further efforts. No one could over-estimate 
the value of serious study of this kind: It of course 
depends in the last resort upon the enthusiasm and 
steadiness in work of the students if such real study as 


this is to be carried through; but the initial impulse, it 
must be admitted, comes from the lecturer. The two 
names mentioned (Messrs. Collins and Wicksteed) are 
those of wonderfully gifted teachers of Literature, whose 
students quickly become eager admirers and disciples, 
enthusiastically ready for any hard work under such 
splendid leadership. But equal results follow in any 
subject if the lecturer has the God-given quality of 
sympathetic power. For instance, our students in Archi- 
tecture scampered over many a county in the train of Mr. 
Bond, taking the roads and the weather just as they came, 
and learning more than a whole library of books could 
have taught them. Space forbids extending illustrations, 
but the point desired to be made (it is but one of those 
cardinal vital truths which witty folks cheapen as “ plati- 
tudes”) is that what the students have observed or learnt 
for themselves is of infinitely higher value to them than 
the justest observations or best thought of others, because 
it has within it the mighty reproductive force, the power 
of progress. The reader of Tennyson attacks Browning, 
the student of Dante goes on to Petrarch, the clamberer 
over St. Alban’s thirsts to explore the Octagon of Ely ; 
and this for long after Messrs. Collins, Wicksteed, and 
Bond have passed on to lecture at other Centres—nay, 
may it not be for perhaps a whole life-time? It is the 
blessed hap of such men (and proud are we that Uni- 
versity Extension numbers many such) to awake as it 
were a new sense. 


ONE GREAT DEFECT, 


It has been fiankly admitted throughout that Croydon 
is hopelessly middle-class. We have no intelligent arti- 
san population here, and our well-meant efforts at reach- 
ing them have been hopeless failures. We have tried 5s. 
course fees and even 2s. 6d. course fees, and some of our 
benevolent friends have distributed tickets gratis through 
the Workmen’s Clubs for courses which ought to be in- 
teresting toartisans. But we have never caught their ear 
—they will not have us at a gift. Beyond a well-known 
clock factory, which does not employ a very large number 
of men, we have actually no manufacturers in Croydon. 
Those of us who know factory life have realised the manly 
pride of the workman—and perhaps it is the dislike to 
accept the favour of a lower fee that keeps away our arti- 
sans. Yet, as we have to pay our way by our fees, we 
cannot afford to help the men in any other manner. We 
are ashamed of our middle-classishness, and every year 
or two we vainly try a fresh experiment to leaven it. Per- 
haps we may hit upon some device—in time. Not that 
the middle class is less in want of University lectures 
than the working class—it seems to us, indeed, that this 
sort of teaching is what it specially needs—but we should 
welcome with pleasure a fusion of classes engaged in work 
of acommon interest. We have made a few tentative 
approaches towards a Students’ Association, but this 
is another idea which will not take root, as yet, in Croydon. 


AND SOME HUMBLE MERITS. 


During our long career we have been most fortunate in 
one thing—we have steered quite clear of all social, 
political, or religious difficulties. We have had more 
Nonconformists actively engaged in the work than 
Churchmen, yet we have always been honoured with the 
reigning Archbishop of Canterbury (whose country park 
is close by) as our President. We are at our third Arch- 
bishop already. The Head-master of the Whitgift Public 
School has always been our Chairman. We always hold 
our lectures in the Literary Institution, and pay for our 
room, though many rooms connected with private schools 
or with religious organisations have been from time to 
time offered us. In these and other ways we carefully 
avoid hampering ourselves with outside associations. We 
can lay our hands on our hearts and truthfully say that, 
although we are hopeless in our respectable middle- 
classishness, we claim to be forgiven this involuntary 
crime as we are absolutely self-supporting, are still free 
from discord, are liberal-minded, and, above all, are 
earnest, industricus, and faithful students. As Centres 
go, too, we may fairly command the toleration due to 
“hoary eld.” 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


AUSTRIA. 
A N important and encouraging document reaches us 


from Vienna. It is the Report of the Extension 

Lectures (or, as they are called, Volksthiimliche 
Universttatsvortrage) given in connection with the 
University of Vienna in the academic year 1896-97. This 
is the record of the second year’s work, and it shows 
progress all along the line. Sixty courses have been 
given, as compared with fifty-eight in the preceding 
Session, but the total number of hours of instruction has 
increased out of proportion to this slight increment in the 
aggregate of courses. Nor is this the only reason for 
satisfaction. The Vienna courses are arranged in three 
Terms, the first comprising November and December, 
the second January and February, and the third March 
and April. Each course (with one exception) is made up 
of six lectures, but an increasing number of the courses 
are linked together in educational sequence. Here is 
where the real progress of the Movement may be most 
certainly traced. In 1895-96 only 15 courses out of 58 were 
thus woven into an educational whole. In the Session 
now under review no less than 28 were thus connected. 

The University Extension Movement in Vienna is 
directed by a Committee of eleven members. Of this the 
Pro-rector of the University, Professor Menger, is Chair- 
man. Four members are elected by the Senate of the 
University, one of these gentlemen being a scholar fora 
time resident in England, Dr. Emil Reich, whose liberal 
contributions to the work are acknowledged in the Report. 
The four Faculties—Theology, Law, Medicine, and 
Philosophy—each send representatives to the Committee, 
one of the delegates of the Philosophical Faculty being 
Dr. E. Reyer, whose work on popular education (H/ana- 
buch des Volksbildungswesens) is well known to students 
of the subject. There is no paid Secretary, but the 
University Office provides clerical assistance, and the 
Education Department grants financial aid to the average 
annual amount of nearly £600. The income of the Move- 
ment for 1896-97 is given as £1,425. Of this £850 came 
from the Education Department, £400 from admission 
fees, and £140 from subscriptions. The outgoings 
amounted to £1,050, over £600 of which was paid to the 
lecturers. A charge is made for admission to the courses, 
but of the 7,465 auditors, 1,907 were artisans, and received 
tickets at half price through their Unions. Rovghly 
speaking, a third of the courses were given in the Univer- 
sity buildings, another third in the public MW7ttelschulen, 
and the remainder in halls belonging to the community. 
The Committee, however, report difficulties in obtaining 
without charge rooms sufficiently large for their purpose, 
and the General Election to the Reichsrath prevented 
them from having the use of as many public halls as in 
the preceding year. 

An analysis of the subjects of the courses shows that 15 
were drawn from Natural History, 13 from Hygiene, 12 
from History, 12 from Literature and Art, and 8 from 
Political and Economic Science. The Committee tried 
their best to collect material for an analysis of the occu- 
pations of the students, and prepared an elaborate form 
to be filled up by those attending the lectures. But the 
forms were not welcomed, and at one Centre the Local 
Committee reported that the statistical inquiry deterred 
many persons from attending the lectures. Among other 
matters we may observe that each student was asked to 
state his or her age. This information was apparently not 
forthcoming. 

The lecturers speak highly of the intelligence and in- 
dustry of their hearers. Regular attendance was the rule, 
but in the case of courses on legal subjects, and when the 
lecturer dealt with the industrial legislation of the country, 
the ladies who came to the first lecture soon disappeared. 
In the case of Hygiene, however, the patience of the 
audience surprised the lecturer, and there seems to have 
been a rush for places at a course on Anatomy, people 
going hours before the time in order to secure a seat. In 
Austria, as in England, some audiences are shy of asking 


questions. The classes of artisans are reported to have 
entered more readily into this part of the scheme than 
more highly educated audiences. Twenty-two courses 
were illustrated by demonstrations and experiments, and 
eight by excursions. The Committee have bought a 
second lantern to illustrate the lectures on Geography, 
Geology, and Art. A lecturer on Literature writes that 
he ‘“‘cannot too highly praise the attention and kindness 
of his audience,” and a lecturer on Law sums up his ex- 
perience in the words—‘‘the Extension lectures are 
attended by the ¢/z¢e of the public; the picked students 
are not behind the undergraduates in their desire for know- 
ledge.” Possibly he wrote these true words with a smile. 

Three other matters in this interesting Report call for 
special notice. First, the courses are beginning to spread 
beyond the limits of Vienna itself. Second, the Com- 
mittee are appealed to for information and guidance by 
persons interested in University Extension all over Central 
Europe. The Movement is catching hold of public 
opinion. Third, an interesting development of the past 
year has been the success of the courses on the Latin 
Language. The number of students taking this subject 
was 243, an unexpectedly large attendance. In March— 
that is to say, in the third section of the course—a careful 
inquiry was made into the composition of the Latin class. 
About one fifth were women. Of their work the lecturer 
writes that “it will not be easy for the men to beat their 
work or to keep up with them.” The analysis of the 
occupations of the members of the March Latin class 
shows that 54 were assistants in industrial occupations, 
41 teachers, 37 clerks in private offices, 20 shopkeepers or 
artisans in business on their own account, 18 civil ser- 
vants or soldiers, and 13 private students, mostly ex- 
pupils from schools with a non-classical curriculum. It 
would be interesting to know more about the causes which 
have led to the marked success of this experiment. We 
are glad to notice that it is to be renewed next winter on 
a wider scale. 


GERMANY. 


Dr. E. J. James, formerly President of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching and 
now the Head of the University Extension Department 
of the University of Chicago, contributes to the July 
number of the Cz/¢zenx (Philadelphia) an interesting paper 
on the Petition presented last January to the University 
of Berlin in favour of the establishment of a scheme of 
University Teaching. As our readers are aware, the 
Petition was rejected, though amongst the signatures 
appended to it were names so well known as those of 
Professors Delbriick, Paulsen, Schmoller, and Wagner. 
The special value of Dr. James’ paper lies in the fact that 
it gives a full translation of the text of this historic 
memorial. To an English reader it is entertaining to 
observe the mixture of contempt and admiration for our 
Universities which the document displays. Dr. James 
also prints a letter which he has received from Professor 
Paulsen on the origin and fate of the Petition. The Pro- 
fessor writes as follows :— 

“The initiation of the Petition, which was signed by consider- 

ably more than half of the Professors in the University, began 
with certain gentlemen who have interested themselves for some 
time past in broadening the basis of the intellectual culture of 
the people. The Senate, to which the Petition was sent, is the 
administrative body chosen by the Corporation itself under the 
presidency of the Rector. Owing toa combination of accidents, 
the Senate, by a majority of one, laid the Petition on the table. 
Under the circumstances it is fair to suppose that, in case of a 
renewal of the Petition, it will not be rejected. It was refused 
partly from formal and partly from material considerations. . 
In Germany many difficulties stand in the way of the movement 
for University Extension. On the one hand, there is in the 
political world a powerful section which sees in these attempts 
a certain approach of the educated and cultured classes to the 
masses, and hates and fears such an approach. On the other 
hand, the social democratic circles of the population are also 
disinclined to favour the approach for the same reason, although 
the ultimate motives are perhaps different. The parties, which 
aim at social warfare and conflict, and find their interest in such 
a struggle, unite naturally in their hatred against movements 
which aim at social peace.” 
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These are remarkable words. They increase our thank- 
fulness for the fact that, owing to a number of circum- 
stances into which it is impossible to enter here, class 
feeling has never become so polarised in this country as 
seems unhappily to be the case in parts of Germany. 
Perhaps University Extension may prove to be one of the 
agencies in the work of reconciliation. But we expect 
that the Social Democrat will welcome it long before 
the Prussian Junker yets over his aversion to such a 
dangerous scheme. 


BELGIUM. 


The Annual Report of the Central Committee for Uni- 
versity Extension in connection with the Université Libre 
of Brussels shows that, during the academical year 
1896-97, 16 Local Committees arranged in all 22 
courses, which were attended by 4,630 persons. The 
corresponding figures for the preceding year were 9 Local 
Committees, 19 courses, and 4,150 hearers. It is explained 
that the small increase in the number of courses as com- 
pared with that of the Local Committees is due to the 
fact that the Brussels Committee only arranged 4 courses 
in the last, as compared with 9 in the preceding, year. 
New Centres have been established at St. Gilles, Huy, 
Mons, Gembloux, Namur, Tirlemont, and Charleroi. The 
work at Huy seems to have been specially successful, 
while that at Namur has prevailed over much local oppo- 
sition, The majority of the students are drawn from the 
middle classes, and teachers are availing themselves to 
a considerable degree of the educational opportunities 
offered by the courses. At Charleroi and Arton artisans 
are reported to attend the lectures. The Committee 
explain that in their work examinations play a smaller 
part than is the case in England; they appeal for aid to 
enlarge the travelling libraries; they acknowledge valu- 
able contributions from the University, from the Ligue 
de lEnseignment, and from the Union des Anciens 
Etudiants ; and they refer with satisfaction to the place 
accorded to their work in the Educational Section of the 
Brussels Exhibition of 1897. The Report contains a list 
of the lecturers, and some carefully prepared regulations 
for the use of Local Committees. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


A Study of the Sky. By Herserr A. Howe, Professor of 
Astronomy, University of Denver. With Illustrations. 6s. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

One takes upa fresh popular work on Astronomy with mingled 
feelings of curiosity and doubt— of curiosity to discover what new 
things the author can possibly write on the subject, of doubt that 
he will ever accomplish his purpose. The result of reading 
Professor Howe’s Study of the Sky may best be expressed as 
follows. Occasionally we have met with a companion who has 
a hobby in which he delights. Possibly the subject is one in 
which we have taken no interest whatever ; ¢.g., it is Natural 
History, and we are absolutely ignorant about beetles or spiders 
or moths ; or it is Practical Mechanics, and we don’t know the 
difference between a crank and a cog-wheel. But our enthusiastic 
friend innocently takes no account of this, and talks to us as if we 
must be interested in his hobby; and at the end of an hour we 
find that the time has slipped imperceptibly by, the monotonous 
railway journey or the uninteresting walk over asphalt and paving- 
stones has come to an unexpected end, and has been transformed 
into a source of pleasure and profit for many long days to come. 
It is in just this way that Professor Howe treats his readers ; he 
does not ask them to give him their attention as a favour, he 
simply ¢akes it and Zeeps it from first to last. This book is obvi- 
ously the work of a specialist with his inexhaustible subject at 
his fingers’ ends; more than that, it comes from the pen of an 
enthusiast who loves his theme ; last and not least, the writer is 
a humourist who can insert a joke into every other sentence with- 
out committing an act of sacrilege. Thus all the dry facts are 
made palatable to the most unscientific and listless reader. But 
surely Astronomy is a subject which engages the interest of all? 
No doubt it does, for who does not care to learn that a comet has 
an iron tail like a pump, and that the Man in the Moon keeps his 
countenance without any water to drink or air to breathe? But then 
there is another branch of the science, much older, and in a sense 
far more useful even than these fascinating modern discoveries, 
vez., that mathematical branch which regulates our clocks and 


chronometers, which predicts the exact moment of the eclipse or 
the tide, and which has made possible, as otherwise it never could 
be, the marvellous commerce of the world. It is in the chapters 
on Time and Astronomical Instruments that Professor Howe’s 
genius especially displays itself ; and, this said, the fascination of 
his other chapters on the wonders of the heavens may be taken for 
granted. We might add that his selection of facts is very 
judicious—except that we are convinced he could write a dozen 
different books at least of equal size, on which the same compli- 
ment might be passed. The great merit of the book lies in its 
admirable style. Perhaps too in its length. A recent work of 
one of our greatest popular astronomical writers is now offered for 
sale at less than half-price, the penalty, we believe, of his having 
been so long-winded as to produce nearly 550 big quarto pages. 
By far the majority of readers take an equal interest in other 
subjects besides Astronomy, and grudge spending too much time 
on any one. For these Professor Howe has catered in his reason- 
able volume of 335 well-printed and readable octavo pages, all of 
them attractive and clear from first to last, except as regards the 
smaller Greek letters in some of the star diagrams, which every 
student whose appetite has been whetted for astronomical 
minutiae Will rejoice to find clear of superfluous nebulosity in 
future editions. Woes 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUMMER MEETING. 


To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—Would you kindly give me space in your 
columns for a few lines, not intended to give any account of the 
Summer Meeting, but only to express the feelings of a foreign 
student who has joined it, and who would be very glad to do 
what little he can to spread the knowledge of these Summer 
Meetings to those who do not already know of them from personal 
experience. 

I do not intend to dwell on the various points of the very 
interesting programme, which with great skill has been drawn up 
to suit different tastes without losing sight of the unity of the plan ; 
but I should like to say that I consider myself mos fortunate in 
having had the opportunity of hearing the eloquence of the Bishop 
of Ripon and the manly and warm-hearted words of the Rey. 
Hudson Shaw. Such lectures and sermons will not easily be 
forgotten. 

But, as I have already said, I cannot go through all the different 
courses of lectures ; to mention only some of them is sufficient to 
show the great variety of the subjects :—Dr. Sweet’s lectures on 
the English Language; all the historical lectures; those on 
Faust, Schiller, Hegel, Burke, Ruskin, Sheridan, Byron, Jane 
Austen; architectural lectures, combined with excursions, etc. 
But it is especially as a teacher of English that I should like to 
draw the attention of my foreign colleagues to Oxford as a most 
interesting place for spending their holidays during the Summer 
Meeting, if they wish to combine work with pleasure. We have 
here the best opportunity imaginable of hearing good standard 
English, and from a linguistic point of view it is most interesting 
to study the pronunciation of the many different speakers, repre- 
senting so many different parts of the country. And through the 
great hospitality with which we have been invited to the private 
homes of our English hosts, we have been enabled to make many 
interesting acquaintances and to know colleagues from almost all 
parts of the world, whose opinion on different educational ques- 
tions it is always of the greatest interest to hear. And it is to be 
hoped that this interchange of ideas will—as Mr. Marriott said— 
result in ‘* some rubbing off of our awkard corners and rubbing 
in of some useful truths.” 

And if you ever feel inclined to take a rest from lectures and 
brain-work, Oxford affords the best opportunity of taking short 
trips to places of great historical interest. And such ‘“ inter- 
national” excursions, where it is of no unfrequent occurrence that 
in a party of ten in a railway compartment we find six or seven 
different nations represented, are of the most lively and animated 
kind. 

But the most charming of all is Oxford itself, where the past 
and the present are blended together as probably nowhere else ; 
and when, on a quiet, beautiful summer evening, after your day’s 
work, you retire inside the College walls, and lie down on the 
grass under the large, leafy trees, with the old, timeworn College 
buildings all around, you may imagine yourself centuries back, 
far away from modern life with its noise and turmoil—far away 
into the heart of the Middle Ages. 

I can only add, in conclusion, that all the foreign Extensionists 
with whom I have spoken are most enthusiastic about their visit. 
Yours faithfully, 

P, GRIEG, 
Cand. Mag., Bergen, Norway. 


Oxford, 
27 August, 1897. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
[iO X-FO RR’ D: 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 
[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of 12 lectures only.| 
No. of | Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. eke mers 
ends. 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 Mediaeval England Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A.| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Gloucester (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century ai ad - : |My Octfate|eDecwrz 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 Venice | ie * ..| T. Oct. 5 | Dee t4 
Oldham (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century Be oy ...| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... 6 History of Florence e - ...| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Bolton (evening) 6 Fighteenth Century 3 % .| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Tikley (evening) 6 Making of England | - ” .. | M. Sept. 27 | Dec. 6 
Ripon (afternoon) 6 Venice F BS An ree. Sept. 26 | Dec. 7 
Ripon (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century A ie ...| T. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Making of England 56 AD val Oe OCts 2 Dec. I1 
Maidstone (afternoon) 6 Florence... ; i e ...| W. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Maidstone (evening) 6 Making of England eal a5 aA rah Wis OctaGe a  Decers 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 6 History of Florence and Venice seal 4 oe F. Oct.8 | Dec. 17 
West Brighton (evening) .. 6 Eighteenth Century ; | ae - saieigOctyS Dec. 17 
Bath (afternoon) : 6 English History in Shakespeare sehelcen. Ke MARRTOUD MOA, | Th. sept. go) Dec: 9 
Bath (evening) af 6 The Restoration & the Revolution | a Ae ..|, Lh, Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Malvern (afternoon)... aa | 6 English Novelists ... At 7 a eal WanOcter6) DecaTs 
*Malvern (evening) .. 6 Not fixed | i s ...| W. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Bakewell (evening) .. 6 England since Waterloo ... 4 * - el) Lhe Octay | Dec. 16 
Matlock (afternoon) 6 The Colonies : ) AA 9 iol Lh Octs 7,4) Dech16 
Harrogate (evening, weekly) 12 Tennyson and Browning .. | F. S. Boas, M.A. .| T. Sept. 28 | Dec. 14 
Buxton (evening) . 6 Shakespeare : » ” .| Th. Sept. 30 Dec. 16 
Peterborough (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century pG.cEA MALLET. BUAG @ )..|-2. Octo |) Dec: 10 
Hyde (evening) so 6 Shakespeare f .| Rev. J. G. BatLtey, M.A.,| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Rochester (evening)... 6 Shakespeare ‘| 3 as rLERD: T. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Stafford (afternoon) .. 6 Shakespeare ”» ” tele sOckase meer 4 
Altrincham (evening) 6 Shakespeare 9 99 Seal lod Qeteey, Dec. 14 
Newport (Mon.) ( (evening)... 6 Shakespeare a ioe 6 55 a ilwobnOct, 7 l,Weeslo 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) .... 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and ie BA dF Octs15 Dec. 10 
Wordsworth 
Wakefield (evening)... 6 Shakespeare YET LS. HORSBURGH, BLA.) FE. Oct 1 Dec. I0 
Hebden Bridge (evening) . 6 Expansion of England a : ay 55 WSeOck (2 Dec. II 
Otley (evening) 6 Pitt, Wellington, and Peel 5 NB ...| M. Oct. 4 | Dec. 13 
+Kidderminster (afternoon) 12 Tudor Monarchy ... bo A {eL, Octi ys} Dec. 14 
+Kidderminster (evening)... 12 | French Revolution si - .»| T. Oct. 5 | Nov. 14 
Shanklin (afternoon) a 6 Expansion of England » al WieOct6n |) Decunrs 
tRyde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... 50 oF ...| Lh. Oct. 7 || Dec 16 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Reign of Elizabeth sad » » 2. poe Octs.8 Dec. 17 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 6 Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats 5% 5 sinh Ss. OCERO Dec. 18 
+tFolkestone (afternoon)... 12 French Revelation 5 a 5 + z.| M. Oct 15 sl) Decazo 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 The Renaissance 56 99 erieae OctutagaeDeceon 
+ Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon 2 40 Be Wiss OCR Ua ae DeGue 2 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Political and Social Questions of > ” Wen@etiir 3a) Weea22 
the 19th Century 
Devizes (evening) ... Per 6 The Restoration Ae a5) ...| Lh.sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Cheetham Hill (evening) ... 6 | Victorian Writers ... H, SpenpEr, M.A, icin OCtene Dec. 17 
Kettering (evening, weekly) 6 Physiography G. J. Burcu, M.A. ...| Th. Oct. 14 | Nov. 18 
|}Burton-on-Trent (evening) 12 Astronomy .. A. H. Fison, D.Sc. .| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Rawtenstall (evening) 6 The Solar System .. AS Pa .| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Monton (evening) 6 | The Sun and Stars a st Py inti Otay? Dec. 10 
+Lewes (evening) 12 Nautical Astronomy AF al WW. Oct, 619 Dec. 15 
+Newport (evening).. 12 | The Electric Current - <i A hee Octs 7a Deca 16 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 The Electric Current < nh sl Bs Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
*Brighton(St. Michael’s Hall), 6 Victorian Era Messrs. MARRIOTT and | F. Oct. 1 Dec. 17 
(afternoon)| BELLOC 
Tamworth ... 6 Architecture i C.R. Asuper, M.A. — ...| T. Oct5 Dec. 14 
Oxford (evening, weekly) 8 | The Queen’s Reign He, sotl| Mise LSA RO LOE Silas, nae pale Oct ar oat Deno 
Redditch (afternoon) 6 | France and England: the Land a a) Weyoeptezor | Decry 
and the People 
Redditch (evening) ... 6 England in the 18th and roth 3 Pi Septy28 -Dec.7 
Centuries 
Rochdale (afternoon) 6 England in the 18th and roth a .| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Centuries 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 France and England on ...| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) . 6 Representative Frenchmen sy, ...| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Alderley Edge (afternoon)... 6 French Revolution a pd jpetien OCHRE | Decs io 
Moston (evening) 6 The Crusades i Sao Octapyr Dec. 10 
Stratford-on-Avon (even. ) 6 American Colonies and United a .| E.Oct. '5- | Dec. 14 


States of America 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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No. of Course 
Centre. | Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. ee Reed 
j ends. 
Welshpool (afternoon) 6 England in the 18th and 19th} H. BEeLtoc, B.A. ... .| W. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 
Centuries 
Wells (evening) 6 England in the 18th and 19th - ...| Th. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Centuries 
Clevedon (evening) ... 6 France and England e pel LR OCtu7 mil elOecanno 
Dorchester (evening) 6 Mediaeval Architecture F. Bonn, M.A. ...| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Lincoln (evening) ; 6 Architecture aS Bs scalits rae Dec. 14 
tReading University Ex- 24 Rise of ModernEngland(1760- 1832) W. M. CuiLps, M.A. .| M. Oct. 11 | Dec. 20 
tension College (morning) 
(evening) 24 Rise of ModernEngland(1760-1832) os ss eal He Octao Dec. 17 
Newbury (evening) . 6 Selected Plays of Shakespeare a PA wl Le Oct. 12m] Deezer 
Ashton- under-Lyne (even. ) 6 Expansion of England W. G. DE Burcu, M.A....| T. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Bury (afternoon) a 6 Expansion of England An 35 iat et Octrs Dec. 14 
Brentwood (afternoon, wkly. ) 6 Masters of English Prose . o: 0) ...|) W. Oct. 6”) Novato 
Haslemere (afternoon) x 6 Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott 6 55 vuf L. Oct, T2en@Weemes 
Reading University Ex- 10 History of Ancient Greece a 5 | Th. Oct? Deer 
tension College (afternoon) 
(afternoon) 8 Romantic Revival in English Poetry * = ved Octas Dec. 3 
+Oxford (afternoon) Reh 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge E. DE SELINCOURT, B.A. | W. Oct. 6 Dec. 8 
Winslow (evening) ... 6 Tennyson and his Predecessors Ba HH ...| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 8 
Southbourne (afternoon) 6 Johnson and His Circle R. AsHE Kine, M.A. ...| Th. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Cheltenham (afternoon) 6 Architecture A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| W. Sept. 29| Dec. 8 
Cheltenham (evening) 6 Architecture .| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. wwkly, ) fe) Social Life and Art of ‘Ancient O. SEAMAN, M. "A. | F. Oct. 8 Dec. 10 
(Gyeeceme: 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Elizabethan Literature Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| T. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Bridport (evening) 6 South Africa W.Basit WorsFoLp, M.A.| T. Oct. 5. | Dec. 14 
Cirencester (evening) 6 Historical Geology A. B. BADGER, M.A. __...| M. Sept. 27 Dec. 6 
Dover (evening) : 6 Carlyle, Ruskin, and Browning .. Rev. R. Bayne, M.A. ...| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 2 The Crusades G. C. HENDERSON, B.A. | T. Oct. 12 | Dec. 21 
Keswick (evening) ne 6 Reformation to Revoleuions ...| Miss PEASE # ..| M. Oct. 124) Decazo 
Penrith (evening) 6 Great Movements of the XVII. 29 au ...| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Centur 
t+tBedford (evening) ... 12 English Naval History W. K. Srripg, M.A. .| M. Sept. 27] Dec. 6 
Grange (afternoon) 6 Mediaeval England ys a es| WiOcte6 Deemans 
Cockermouth (evening) 6 Mediaeval England ae Be sot Mi Octane: Dec. 13 
Carlisle (evening) ... 6 Naval History - = sa beOcteas Dec. 14 
Uttoxeter (afternoon) 6 Naval History > +3 iv TheOctay; Dec. 16 
Cannock (evening) 6 Naval History e Bs .| F. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 


+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued, 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


New Lecturers.— 


/ The Delegates have appointed the follow- 
ing new lecturers : 


Class A. 
Miss KINGSLEY (in Art). 
Class B. 
The Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel College ‘(in 
Literature). 


Mr. G. C. HENpDERSON, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege (in History). 

Mr. J. L. HAMMOND, B.A., 
lege (in History). 

Mr. E. T. CampaGnac, B.A., late Scholar of University 
College (in Political Science and Political Economy). 

Mr. A. M. D. Hucues, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
College (in Literature). 


late Scholar of St. John’s Col- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The Making of England. By John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 2 Vols. With Maps. 10S. 

A First Book in Writing English. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the Univ ersity 
of Chicago. 3s. 6d. 

Daniel and the Minor Prophets. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph. DE. Professor of Literature in 
English in the University of Chic ago. "9s. 6d. (Modern Reader's Bible.) 

Sites from Wordsworth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

. T. Webb, M.A., late Professor of English Literature, Presidency 
ee Calcutta. 2s. 6d. 

The Eo, of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. 


Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Part XX. 1s. 


From Messrs. J. M. DENT anp Co. 


The Merry Devil of Edmonton. A Comedy. Edited, witha Preface, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Hugh Walker, M.A. The School for Scan- 
dal. A Comedy written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by G. A. Aitken. 1s. net each. (Temple Drama- 
tists.) 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Hannibal—Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Crisis of the 
Struggle between Carthage and Rome. By William O’Connor 
Morris. 5s. 


From Messrs. A. D. INNES AND Co, 
A Primer of French Etymology. By B. Daly Cocking. 


From Messrs. CHARLES GRIFFIN AND Co. 


Open-air Studies in Botany. Sketches of British Wild-flowers in their 
Homes. By R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A., B.E., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by 
Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, and Photographs from 
Nature by R. Welch. 7s 6d. 


From Messrs. W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 
Johnston’s Illustrations of Geometry. By Thomas J. Menzies, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.S. Sheet I. On Cloth and Rollers. 7s. 6d. 
From Messrs. P. S. KinG anp Son. 


The Early Christian Persecutions. Edited by Dana Carleton Munro, 
A.M., and Edith Bramhali, A.M. 1s. 6d, (Philadelphia Historical 
Translations and Reprints Series. ) 


From Messrs. LonNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry. Part I—Elementary. By M. 
M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Chemistry of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


From Messrs. CAssELL AND Co, 
Essays in Liberalism. By Six Oxford Men. 3s. 6d. 


From the UNIvERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 


A Manual of Ethics. By John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College of SouthWales and Monmouth- 
shire ; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition— 
Revised, Enlarged, and in part Rewritten. 6s. 6d. 
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Di AV) kh | DG lE. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


[Preliminary List. | (1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Adi lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only in connection with 
courses of at least twelve lectures. | 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 
Coll.,Colchester(afternoon)| 12 Dante * fet ae Ct ...| P.H.WICKSTEED,M.A.(Lond.)} F., Oct. 1 
Technical and Univ. Ex. ‘ 
Coll., Exeter (afternoon) 12 Browning and Tennyson ... eh ...| Rev. J. H.B.MAsSTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
a ss (evening) 12 Browning and Tennyson ... aa i i PP Bi Octs 1 
on », (afternoon) 12 Astronomy ... Si ae Ae ...| A, W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| W., Sept. 29 
* (evening) 12 Astronomy ... a8 nee ae ales: .. W.,Sept. 29 
Plymouth (evening)... ae 12 Astronomy 3 se a eal M., Sept. 27 
Hastings (afternoon) i? I2 The Victorian Era . ae elie jee ROsE, M. ga re Fa Octet 
Southport (evening) ee 12 The Story of the Florentine Commonw ealth, H. J. Boyp ‘CARPENT ER, M. A. M., Sept. 27 
Scarborough (afternoon) ... 12 The Venetian Republic oa Ms ap - Ws Tu., Sep. 28 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even. ) 12 The Great Days of Spain ... oo 3 Th., Sep. 23 
Sunderland (evening) ice 12 | The Great Days of Spain ... a be - of Af | W., Sept. 29 
Leicester (evening) ... sis eZ | The World’s Great Explorers Hie ..| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. fa) Pee Oct rt 
Cambridge (evening) a 12 The World’s Great See Te al Om s Tu., Oct. 5 
a (afternoon) as 12 Dante es iP Pf bad WICKST BED, MeA sims HhiVin Oct. 18 
Portsmouth (evening) Scr 12 Architecture... a 8 ...| F. BOND, M.A. (Oxf.) | F., Sept. 24 
Huntingdon (afternoon)... 125 Great English ‘Rulers be a Pale Reva, Le if LAWRENCE, LL. D. Tu., Sep. 28 
Hull (evening) aie Bec 12 Cavaliers and the Puritans... a ...| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) __...| W., Sept. 29 
York (afternoon) A ae 12 Natural History... Sg ae ant EWG KEEBLE, BrAw Sab cOct 
York (evening) 12 Evolution ... a 1 Me} a Ak VE, Oct: 1 
Bishop Auckland (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature tit tc ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. ...| W.,Sept. 29 
West Hartlepool icveping) 12 The Forces of Nature ae phe eh re a ...| Tu., Sep. 28 
Pontefract (evening) se 12 The Forces of Nature th $0 aor ip + | Th., Sep. 30 
Derby (evening) = a 12 Astronomy ... Bar hie Be ...| H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. ..-| Th., Sep.30 
Darlington (evening) ao 12 Ideals of Life (Course 1) ... ar ...| H.S. Munpaut, B.A., LL.B.| Th., Sep. 30 
Thorney (evening) ... 4c 12 Agricultural Chemistry —... ee Midi ike ide AD Mera A. Tus) Oct.5 
Torquay (afternoon) .. one 12 Tennyson and beg RS a as PalPNevs Jeli. MASTERMAN »M. A. | Th., Sep. 30 
Aylesbury (evening) ae 12 Geology st — ac eae J: GarRwoop, M.A. ENE Sep. 27 
Nottingham .. x sie 12 The Reign of George pis Hee a| Je Ho SYMES, M.A. ©. see MS Oct LT 
Negotiations are going on with other Centres. * Fortnightly extending over Lent Term. 


(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
| Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates. | 


Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
Clifton (afternoon) Az Se ...| Italian Painting ah an i ere bs GeASKE Tiss hs Dae PaeMiagg©ote 10 
A. P. LAURIE, M.A... W..N : 
Kendal (evening)... as ‘is ...| Aspects of Nature ... ave chs [ M. M. PATTISON Murr, M. A. Tu. Now. : 
Warrington (evening) ... aa ...| Aspects of Nature ... Mee Sie ) | E. J. GARwoop, M.A. sas 2 . 
aa: ‘ W.W, Warts, M.A. a rhs Nove 4 
King’s Lynn (evening) .. ia ...| Natural History... mah a ...| C. WARBURTON, M.A. ...| M., Nov. 1 
Bastbourne (evening) ... 4) .... The Origin of Scenery... ae ...| E, J. GARWoop, M.A. ...| W., Oct. 6 
Hertford (evening) aA bn ...| Contemporary English Literature... ...| A. H. THompson, B.A. neal dale) Gtaes 
Braintree (afternoon) ... .s ...| Contemporary English Literature... - we ...| M., Oct. 4 
Stevenage oe i. se a3 Under arrangement 
Harpenden Ait a3 ne ik an 3 
Thirsk (evening) .. we ~*~ ...| The Forces of Nature ae oe ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. Sool [Role ag ts: 
( ( Rev. A. Jpssopp, D.D. snl| ARR OLS oie. 
Colchester (evening) ... “ Hes a in England in the Middle Ages | Mees AGG eae et D ae ae 
J. R. TANNER, M.A.. .| Tu., Nov.30 
Great Ayton .. 3 Ee ... Astronomy ... vi es oa | A. CHAMPION, B.A. ; 
Sutton- in-Ashfield aS a | Under arrangement 
Driffield ... ce ae ae ie e 
Bridlington ... a sae ne xA a 
Luton ae ax ee ane Bas aS 
Royston ... ace Bon ee any an ie 
Felixstowe Sat vik otis 2 iv ne 
Woking ... a Ri yi oe ~ ba 


Note: —All Tunformn ion as to the arab gether’ of Uotitead: Fees, &c., can ibe obiaitied from tha 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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Ill. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 
(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECREVARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) English Polttical Institutions (Part I.); Graham 
Wallas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.* 

(2) The Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part I.) ; H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Oct. 11. 
Sa 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)—7he Victorian 
Era—WNational and Colonial Growth (12 lectures) ; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Thursday, 3.30. Sept. 23. 15s. (two ofa 
family, 20s. ; three, 25s.)—7s. 6d. 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—(1) Zhe Making and Sharing of 
Wealth; A. Milnes, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 12. 4s. 

(2) Great Novelists of the Nineteenth Century; J. A. 
Hobson, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 15. 4s. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
Problems of Life and Health(Part1.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
Monday, 8.15. Oct. 11. Is. 

Bethnal Green (Oxford House)—Zvectric Power and Light- 
ing; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Monday, 8.30. 
Oct. 18. 5s.—2s. 6d.—Is. 

Bexley (New Infants’ School)—7he Chemistry of Every-Day 
Life; W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 2s. 6d. 
Rpt 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth 
(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Oct. 1. 5s.—3s: 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part I.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Oct. 5. 5s.—3s. 

Borough (Polytechnic, 103, Borough Road, S.E.)— Commercial 
Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. 
Thursday, 8. Oct. 7. 4s.—2s. 6d. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Some English Prose 
Literature and Romance of the Nineteenth Century ; 
C. E, Mallet, B.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 5. 7s. 6d. 
(three of a family, 15s.)—3s. 9d. 

(2) Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.10. Oct. 7. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.)—7s. 6d. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall, Queen’s Road)—The History of Europe 
from 1815 to 1870; J. W. Headlam, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct. 8. tos. 6d. (three of a family, 21s.). 

Chelsea (South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road)— 
(1) Commercial Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Friday, 8 (classat 7). Oct. 8. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Dante, with Special Reference to the ‘* Purgatory”; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Oct.12. 20s.— 
IOs. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

(N.B.—/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 


Chislehurst (Sitka)—Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso” ; P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. Wednesday, 3. Oct. 13. 15s.—1Ios. 

City of London College {White Street, Moorfields, .C.)—- 
(1) The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 7. 


5s.— 3s. , 
(2) Zennyson ;-J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 7. 
Oct. II. 5s.—-3s. 


Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Zarth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 15s. (Members subscribing 21s. 
have two tickets). 

Eltham (Public Hall, off High Street)—2Axeglish Archilecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 11. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Early English Social Life ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.30 (class at 7.30). Oct. 6. 6s.—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Mission Room)—Dante ; P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 7. 55. 

Hackney (Clapton Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Lower 
Clapton Road)—Wovels and Novelists of the Nineteenth 
Century ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Wednesday, 8 (class at 
7.30). Oct. 6. 5s. 6d. (Subscribers, 5s.). 

Hammersmith (Ravenscroft Gymnasium, Weltje Road)— 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Oct. 4. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture-hall, Belsize Square)—Cha- 
racter Studies in Shakespeare ; W.H. Griffin, B.A. Tues- 
day, 3. Oct. 5. 21s. (three of a family, 52s. 6d.)— 
Ios. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission House, West Street)—Studzes in Carlyle and 
Ruskin (11 lectures); F. S. Boas, M.A. Friday, 3.15. 
Oct. 8. 15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.) —5s. 

Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Hlolloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part I.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—Zwofution and Darwin- 
asm ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 55s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, 64, High Street)— 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 14. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Mildmay (Radical Club Institute, 34, Newington Green, N.) 
—ELnglish Local Institutions, Past and Present ; E. T. 
Slater, B.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (fortnightly). Sept. 20. 
2s. 6d,—Is. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—7Zhe Physiolosy 
of Plants ; F. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 
2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7ze Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Part I.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 13. 55s. 

North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—7he Victorian Era—National and Colonial 
Growth ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 7s. 6d. 
(three of a family, 20s. )—5s.—3s. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—7he History of 
Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. Thursday, 5 
(class at 4.30). Oct. 14. 10s. 6d.—-5s. 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
English Architecture ; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 12. 5s,—Is. 

(2) Dante; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 13. 5s.—Is. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
(1) The Eighteenth Century and the Revolutionary Era 
(Part I.); C. E. Mallet, B.A. Monday,8. Oct.11. 5s.—3s. 

(2) Dante’s ‘“‘ Paradiso” ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 12. 5s.—3s. 

(3) Zennyson ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 3. 
Oct. 13. 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Znglish 
Architecture ; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Friday, 3.30. 
Oct. 8. 11s, (three of a family, 25s.). 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he Expansion of Eng- 
land (Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct..6. ‘Free: 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he English Colonies up to 1837 ; H. J. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 1. Ios. (three 
of a family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Tottenham (Bruce Grove Board School) —7he Ancient Archi- 
tecture of England; Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. » 
A.R.I.B.A. Monday, 8 (Class at 7.30). Oct. 4, 7s. 6d. 
—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Szr 
Walter Scott ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 
GSTs: 
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(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Worlds Great Explorers(Part I.); H. Yule Oldham, M.A. 
Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (St. Stephen’s Mission Room, East India Dock 
Road, E.)— 7he Harth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednes- 
day, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—Is. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Conde- 
nental History, 1852—1897 ; S. RB. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—ISs. 

(5) (Town Tlall, Limehouse)—7ke Making of Modern 
England ; Edward Jenks, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 
s.—IS. 

(6) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Human Anatomy (Part I.); P. C. Mitchell, M.A. 
Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 5s.—Is. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—A Century 
of Modern Poetry(Part I.).; W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30 (class at 7.30). Oct. 4. 5s.—2s, 6d. 

Wallington (1st lecture, Parish Hall; the rest, County High 
School for Girls, Manor Read)—7he Eighteenth Century 
and the Expansion of England; H. E. Malden, M.A. 
Friday, 8. Oct. 8. Ios. 6d. (reduction for families). 

Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, S.E.)— 


Problems of Life and Health (Part I.).; E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Thursday, 8.30. Oct. 7. 5s. —3s. 


Watford (Public Library)—7ke Lighteenth Century and the 
Expansion of England ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 4.30. Oct. 7. 12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) Lardy 
English Social Life; J. H. Rose, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. 
Oct. 9. 4s. 

(2) Leaders in Elizabethan Literature (excluding 
Shakespeare) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3. 
Oct. 12. Ios. 6d. 

West Ham — 

Canning Town (Public I[lall)—-7he Solar System ; A. inf 
Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 4. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Owr Common Minerals; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Zhe Principles of Chemistry 
(Part I.); Professor V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 12. Free. 

Weybridge (Village Hall)—Dante; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 7. 18s. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall, Lingfield Road)—Great Novelzsts 
of the Nineteenth Century ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Wednes- 
days35 Oct. 12. 10s. 

Woolwich (1) (Polytechnic)—7ke Historical, Political, and 
Commercial Geography of Europe (Part I.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 3s. 6d.— Is. 

(2) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)—Euglish Political Institutions (Part 1.). ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 3s. 6d. 
—Is. 

(3) (Town Hall, William Street)—7Zhe Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Satur- 
day, 8. Oct. 9. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(4) (Town Hall, William Street)—Zhe Growth of the 
Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 11. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Hackney Triangle (Morley Hall)—7Zhe Chemistry of Air, 
Fire, and Water ; Vrofessor V. B. Lewes. Friday, 8.30. 
Oct. 15. Free. 

New Cross (Sayes Court Institute, Deptford)—Zvectric Power 
and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E.  Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Oct. 21, Free. 

Stepney (Hall, Red Coat Schools)—Zhe Chemistry of Air, 
Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Monday, 8.30. 
Octa Tia. bree, 

Upper Tooting (Church Institute Hall, Wiseton Road)-- 
The Electric Current and tts Modern Applications ; 
A; H. Fison, DiSc. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. Free. 

West Norwood (Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill Road)— 
Electric Power and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. Wednesday, 8.30. Oct. 20. Free. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 
(People’s Lectures.) 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named is that charged for the whole course. 


The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution (6 lectures) ; G. C. 
Henderson, B.A. Thursday, 8.15. Oct. 28. 2s. 6d.—Is. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows :—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College, Bromley, Chelsea, Clapham, 
Hampstead, and Richmond; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at 
Marylebone. Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of 
the respective Centres. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to these stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Michaelmas 
Term, to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


The Age Limit.—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


icure placed after the title of the course indicates the 


number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 
[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty-four lectures, is accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 
Halifax (Philosophical Society)—Golden Age of Greece—the 
5th Century B.C.,10; Prof. A. J. Grant. Thursdays, 
weekly. Sept. 30. 

Doncaster—4*chztecture (details not settled). 

Leeds (1) Hunslet (Mechanics’ Institute) — Prznciples 0) 
Modern Photography, 10; Uerbert Ingle, F.I.C. Thurs- 
day, fortnightly, 7.45. Nov. 18. 

(2) Yorkshire College. Zhe French 

10; Prof. A. J. Grant. Friday, weekly, 8. 

*“Oldham—Zxglish History, 24; Prof. Tout. 

*Salford—Luglish History, 24; Prof. Tout. 

Warrington Training College—Shakespeare and Words- 

worth, 12; Prof. Raleigh. Monday, weekly, 5. Oct. 11, 
Wortley (Working Men’s Institute)—Chemistry of Common 
Things, 10; Dr. Cohen. Friday, fortnightly. Oct. 22, 

* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Revolution, 
Oct. 8. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 
Barmby Moor—Aygiene of Farm Animals, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly. Oct. 11. 
Batley—Coal Mining, 12; Prof. Lupton, H. Ingle, F.I.C., 
and P, F. Kendall, F.G,S. Tuesday, weekly. Sept. 28. 
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Beeford—Management of Grass Land, 10; C. F, Archibald, 
Tuesday, weekly, Oct. 12. 

Carcroft—Hygiene of Farm Animals, 10 ; Veterinary Lieut. - 
Col.:Steel. Tuesday, weekly. Oct. 12. 

Castle Howard—Dairy Management, 10; C. F. Archibald. 
Wednesday, weekly, 7.15. Oct. 13. 

Castleton—Ayviene of harm Animals, 10 ; Veterinary Lieut. - 
Col. Steel. Friday, weekly. Oct. 15. 

Dunnington—Natural and Artificial Manures, 10; C. F. 
Archibald. Friday, weekly, Oct. 15. 

Fangfoss—-J/anures and Manuring, 10; R. W. Haydon. 
Monday, weekly. Oct. II. 

Helperby—MVanures and Manuring, 10; R. W. Haydon. 
Friday, weekly. Oct. 15. 

Horsforth—anagement of Allotments, 10. 
Wednesday, weekly. Oct. 13. 

Howden—Zygiene of Farm Animals, 10 ; Veterinary Lieut. - 
Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly. Oct. 13. 

Ingleby Greenhow— 10; C. F. Archibald. 
weekly. Oct. II. 

Knottingley—2rinciples of Horticulture (Part II.), 10. Prof. 
Clark. Monday, weekly. Oct. 11. 

Lofthouse—Market Gardening, 10. H.J. Monson. Thurs- 
day, weekly. Oct. 14. 

Marton—Ayezene of Farm Animals, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. 
Steel. Thursday, weekly, Oct. 14. 

Pocklington—Natural and Artificial Manures, 10. C. F. 
Archibald, Thursday, weekly. Oct. 14. 

Seaton Ross—AJlotment Cultivation, 10; H. J. Monson. 
Tuesday, weekly. Oct. 12. 
Shipton Thorpe—Zive Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10; R. W. 
Haydon. Saturday, weekly. Oct, 16. 
Skidby—WVarket Gardening, 10; H. J. Monson. 
weekly. Oct. II. 

Skipton—Principles of Horticulture (Part II.), 19; Professor 
Clark. Tuesday, weekly. Oct. 12. 

South Stainley— 4g zcultural Subjects, 10; R. W. Haydon. 
Thursday, weekly, 7. Oct. 14. 

Stamford Bridge—Zzve Stock and Feeding Stuffs,10 ; R. W. 
Haydon. Wednesday, weekly. Oct. 13. 

Topcliffe—Practical Horticulture, 10; Prof. Clark. Saturday, 
weekly. Oct. 16. 

Wakefield—Coa/ AVining, 12; Professor Lupton, H. Ingle, 
F.I,C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. Tuesday, weekly. 
Sept. 28. 

Whixley —Soz/s and Cultivation, 10. R. W. Haydon. Tues- 
day, weekly. - Oct. 12. 

Wickersley—orticulture, 10 ; H. J. Monson. 
weekly. Oct. 13. 


Prof. Clark. 


Monday, 


Monday, 


Wednesday, 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates ave not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
ezght lectures. | 


Bolton (Technical School)—Architecture in Relation to English 
History, 6; J, E. Phythian. Thursday, fortnightly, 4.30. 
Sept. 30 

Manchester (1) (Owens College)— Zhe Story of Chemical Dis- 
covery, 8; Prof. H. Dixon, F.R.S. Thursday, weekly, 
8tog. Oct. 21. 

(2) (University Settlement, Art Museum)—dAve of 
Elizabeth, 6; Prof. Tout. Thursday, fortnightly, 8. 
Oct. 14. 

Prestwich (3 in Co-operative Hall, 3 in Wesleyan Schools)— 
Animal and Plant Life, 6; F. W. Keeble, B.A. Mon- 
day, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 4. 

Higher Broughton (Private Centre)—Monastic England, 6 ; 
Miss Alice M. Cooke, M.A. Wednesday, weekly, 4. 
Oct. 20. 

Higher Crumpsall (St. Mary’s Hall)—Political Theory: 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 6; E. T. Campagnac, B.A. 
Monday, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 14. 

Macclesfield (School of Art)—Victorian Literature, 6; Prof. 
A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. Monday, fortnightly, 4.30. 
Oct. 4. 

Settle (Craven Assembly Rooms)—Geology, with special refer- 
ence to the District, 6; Rev. J. Magens Mello, M.A 
Wednesday, fortnightly, 7.45. Oct. 13. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Swallow Nest—J/arket Gardening, 6; H. J. Monson. Fri- 
day, weekly. Oct. 8. 


(3) Pioneer Course. 
Silsden—6 (details not settled). 


‘Sessional Certificates.—Certificates have been awarded as 
under in connection with a course of 24 lectures on English 
flistory, 1603—1760, delivered by Professor T, F. Tout, M. Fe 


at Manchester during the Session 1896-97. 


distinction. 
Bedford, Louisa 
Bell, Emma 

% Birkby, Mary J. 
Blacow, Annie M. 

% Bolton, Margaret H. 
Boothroyd, Laura E. 

% Bradley, Annie H. 
Brookes, Minnie E. 

¥ Brown, Charlotte 

% Brown, James B. 
Brown, Margaret L. 
Burns, Elizabeth G. 
Clough, Sarah E. 
Cottrill, Annie 

% Crawford, Samuel 
Curphey, Alice M. 

% Davies, Henry B. 
Derby, Beatrice 

¥% Dickerson, Emily 
Donovan, Kate 
Drummond, Helen 

¥ Dunn, Caroline 

¥% Dutton, Ethel 
Edgeley, Amy Gertrude 
Ellershaw, Sarah E. 
Etchells, Clara 
Evans, Blanche 

Fell, Mary 

% Fitton, Harry 
Foxley, Ellen 
Furber, Oswald B. 
Gabbott, James J. 
Gradwell, Elizabeth 
Grammer, Edith 
Greenfield, Sarah 
Greenwood, Sarah 
Gregory, Amy 
Grieves, Elsie 
Griffiths, Eliza 
Hardman, Jane 

% Hartley, Mary A. 
Hay, Jane 
Hayes, George W. 

% Heath, Emily 
at hae Florence 

Hill, Alice 
Hill, Florence 

* Hilton, Samuel 
Hobson, Walter H. 
Hodson, Mary A. 
Hodgson, Annie 
Holden, Edward 
Holland, Annie Beatrice 
Hordern, Agnes 
Houghton, Agnes 

% Howard, Beatrice A. 
Howard, Ethel 
Hughes, Harry 
Hulme, Louisa 
Ireland, Eleanor 
Irving, ‘Plorence 
Jenkins, Alfred H. 
Johnson, Ada F. 

¥ Johnston, Isobel 
Jones, Ethel 
Jones, Lilian 
Kain, Arthur 
Kasmaty, Marie 
Kay, Eliza 
Langstaffe, Sarah J. 
Lee, Beatrice 
Lees, Jessie 
Lindsay, Mary 
Litolff, Beatrice 


An asterisk "denotes 


Lloyd, Mary 
Lowe, Mary 
Lowther, Carl 
McKay, Edith 
McNab, Annie 
Magrane, Catherine 
Mason, Margaret 
Midgley, Fred 
Mills, Charles 
Mort, Grace 

¥ Neilson, Thomas 

¥ Nicholls, Grace 

¥% Nicholson, Wilfrid 
Oakes, Alice 
Orr, Ada 

% Owen, Mary 
Patchett, Joseph L. 
Peach, Frances 

% Potts, Edith 

* Reid, Mary 
Renshaw, Kate 
Redfern, Gertrude 
Redford, Mabel 
Ricketts, Edith 
Ridgway, Margaret 
Riley, Joseph 

% Robertson, Jane C. 
Robinson, Lilian 

% Roe, Harry 
Ross, Harry 

% Russell, Ada 

% Rutter, Florence J. 
Salthouse, Margery 
Sargent, Samuel R. 
Schofield, Bertha 
Sharples, Annie May 
Simpson, Catherine R. 

¥Slatter, Annie 
Smellie, Helen L. 
Smethurst, Milly 
Staveley, Annie 

¥ Stirling, Annie 
¥ Stubbs, George 
Stuttle, Ethel 

¥Sweaney, Alice 
Taylor, Mary Ethel (Roby Centre) 

* Taylor, Mary Ethel (Stretford Road 

Centre) 

Toombs, Maude 
Torbitt, Minnie 

¥ Trodden, Jeannie 
Turner, Anna 

¥ Varley, Bertha 
Wade, ete 
Waine, Lucy 
Wakefield, cae E, 
Walker, Louisa 

% Walmsley, Sarah E. 
Wheeler, Gertrude 
Whitfield, Alice H. 
Wiener, Dora 

% Wilcox, Mary 
Wilde, Edith 
Wilde, Florence 
Williams, Augusta 
Williams, Louisa 

¥% Williams, Martha 

% Williamson, Lillian 
Wilson, Gertrude 
Withers, Agnes 
Woolley, Bertha 
Woolley, Joseph Frederick 
Wrenshall, Eliza 
Wright, Ada 


% Lloyd, Ethel Yates, Edith 

Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘*the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Mr. Arnold=-Forster’s New History of England. 
: From the Landing of Julius Cesar to 

A History of England. the Present Day. By H. O. ARNoLp- 
Forster, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Citizen Reader,” ‘“‘ This World of Ours,” etc., 


etc. Extra crown 8vo, 832 pages. Copiously Illustrated, 5s. 


The object of this new ‘‘ History of England” is to supply what the publishers believe to be a real want for an inexpensive 
book, accurate in its facts and vivid in style, which will make attractive to young ana old a subject which is too often looked upon 
as uninteresting and more in the light of a task than a pleasure. : 

This the author has endeavoured to accomplish by means ofa simple but, at the same time, picturesque treatment of a subject 
“¢ sparkling with episode and full of dramatic incident,” whilst a large number of well-executed illustrations appear in the pages of 
the work. 

The author in his preface says: — : i ; 

“* An attempt has been made in the present volume to clothe the skeleton of chronological fact with the flesh and blood which 
are essential parts of the animated and living figure. In so small a book, such an object can only be obtained by sacrificing very 
much that might be included in a larger book. It has been necessary to select certain episodes and certain periods for detailed 
description, while other episodes and other periods receive but scant attention, or are relegated to ‘Summaries,’ which will be 
found at the head of each chapter. But throughout a consistent endeavour has been made to maintain the thread of interest in the 
story, and the episodes selected for detailed description are, in the opinion of the author, those which most fittingly express the 
cardinal fact or the dominating idea of the time in which they occur.” 


Languages. Literature. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary (French-English and ; Tuirty-First THOUSAND. 
English-French). 490th Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. A First Sketch of English Literature. Com- 
’ . vs prising an account of English Literature from the Earliest 
Cassell’s French ESCRE Byars E. aoe Period to the Present Date. By HENRY Morvey, LL.D. 
BAUD, B.A., Paris. Cheap Edition. Bight ee % New and Enlarged Edition. 1,099 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 
cloth, each Is. 6d. ; complete 2s. 6d. Key, Is. 6d. vs, 6d. 
Cassell’s Public School French Reader. Com- FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 
plete Etymological Vocabulary and Notes by GUILLAUME The Story of English Literature. By Anna 
S. CONRAD. 2s. 6d. BUCKLAND. Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. By Exizanern | Cassell’s English Dictionary. Cheap Ed. 3s. 6d. 
WEIR. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

German Reading (First Lessons in). By A. Special Reading Books. 
Jacst. Illustrated throughout. Is. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary (Latin-English and | The “Citizen” Reader. By H. O. Arnotp- 
English-Latin). Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Forster, M.P. 290th Thousand. Cloth, 216 pages, price 


6d 
i i E fe, |, 1B, 1eosie eas an 
Wee INE Mate Primer a ES J : .*, A Scottish Edition of THE CITIZEN READER has 


The First Latin Pri By th eae been prepared for use in Scottish Schools, price 1s. 6d. 
e First Latin Primer. the same Author. 1s. : 
ul Lessons in Our Laws. By H. F. Lester, B.A., 


Latin Prose for Lower Forms. Being a Series Barrister at-Law. Third Edition. Two parts, price Is. 6d. 
of Exercises adapted to the New and First Latin Primers. : , 

By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. Round the Empire. By G.R. Parkin. Witha 

5 : : : Preface by the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 

Cassell’s Italian Lessons, with Exercises. By 85th Thousand. “Fully Illustrated. Prettily and strongly 


A. J. BuTLER. Cheap Edition, 2s. bound in cloth, price 1s, 6d. 


The Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. ARNoLp- 
Song Books for Schools. Forster, M.P. es ree Fully Illustrated and 


strongly bound in cloth, price Is. 6d, 


The Making of the Home. A Reading Book in 
Domestic Economy for School and Home Use. By Mrs, 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 75th Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price Is. 6d. 


Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof L. C. 
MIALL, F.L.S., F.G.S. Very fully Illustrated. Enlarged 
and Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 


Jusr PUBLISHED. 


Scarlet and Blue: or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. 
Edited by JOHN Farmer, Mus. Director of Balliol College, 
Oxford (late of Harrow School). Extra crown 4to, cloth, 
5s. Words only, roy. 32mo, 6d. 


Gaudeamus. One Hundred Songs for Colleges, 
Schools, and the Home. Edited by JOHN FARMER. 55. 
The WORDS only of the Songs contained tx ‘‘GAUDEA- 

MUS” are issued in paper covers, 6d.; or cloth, gilt letters, od. The Temperance Reader. By the Rev. J. DENNIS 


: Hirp, M.A, 23rd Thousand. C 8vo, Cheap Edition, 
Dulce Domum. 134 Rhymes and Songs for Children. impiclotitizs i cloth ‘boards, 15 Peete Pca 


Edited by JOHN FARMER. Crown 4to. Old Notation and - : 
Words, 5s. Also issued in crown 8vo size, in Two Parts, This World of Ours: An Introduction to the 
Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation and Words, 6d. each. For Study of Geography. By H. O. ARNOLD ForsTEr, M.P. 
Infant Schools and Kindergartens, Cheap Edition, just issued, 2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue and particulars of the above works will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, PUBLISHERS. 


THE THAMES, ILLUSTRATED—A Picturesque Journeying from Richmond to Oxford. 
Containing 335 beautiful Illustrations, with Descriptive Letterpress. Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, ros. 6d. 


ALL ABOUT ANIMALS. Containing about 240 Illustrations of Lions, Camels, Pumas, Leopards, Birds, 
Elephants, &c., with Descriptive Letterpress. Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. | Ready shortly. 


PIONEER WOMEN IN VICTORIA’S REIGN.—Being Short Histories of Great Movements. 
By Epwin A. Pratt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
*¢ A survey given with great skill and effect.” — 77mes. 


ENGLAND'S HISTORY, as Pictured by Famous Painters. An Album of 260 Historical Pictures, 
edited by A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, ros. 6d. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA READER: A Graphic Record of a Glorious Reign. By R. E. ANprER- 
son, M.A. Profusely Illustrated, and with Photographic Portrait of the Queen. 2s. 


NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. Vols. I., II., and III., crown folio, handsomely bound in cloth, 


gilt leaves. Each Vol. contains many hundreds of beautifully printed Illustrations on Art Paper. 12s. each. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, Price 2$. 6d. Each. 


LAVENGRO—The Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest. By Grorcr Borrow. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskett. A New Edition. 450 pp. 


“Capital edition of a charming story.”—Manchester Courier. 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon, Junr. (Baron de la 
Zouche). With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. 


‘* One of those fascinating books of travel which have taken a place in permanent literature.” — 77zmes. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
“¢ The most charming of all the works of a charming writer.” —Blackwooa’s Magazine. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, Our Street, Dr. Birch and His Young 
Friends, Rebecca and Rowena, The Kickleburys on the Rhine, The Rose and the Ring. In one Vol. 


«* Another welcome reprint.” —Morning Post. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By 
JoHN KEBLE. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Price One Shilling Each. 
THE STORY OF GERM LIFE—Bacteria. By H. W. Conn. With 34 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. By Dovucias ArcuipaLp, M.A. With 44 


Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By James Ropway, F.L.S. With 27 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By M. M. Partison-Muir, M.A. 


THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST. ByR. E. Anverson, M.A., F.A.S. 
With Maps. 


THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro. With 100 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. By A. E. Martin, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By Prof. H. G. SrELey, F.R.S. With 4o Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant ALLEN. With 4g Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Epwarp CLopp. With 88 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 47 Illustrations. 
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Macmillan and Co.'s Publications. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 

Edited by S. F. HARMER, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Superintendent of the University Museum of Zoology, and A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer on the 

Morphology of Invertebrates. 

VOL. Il—WORMS, LEECHES, &c. 
Flatworms. By F. W. Gamsie, M.Sc. Nemertines. By Miss 
L. SHetpon. Threadworms, &c. By A. E. Surrey, M.A. 
Rotifers. By Marcus Hartoc, M.A., D.Sc. Polychaet 
Worms. By W. Biaxtanp Benuam, D.Sc. Earthworms 
and Leeches. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. Gephyrea, 
etc. By A. E. SHiptey, M.A. Polyzoa. By S. F. Harmer, 
M.A. 


Natural Science.—‘‘ Certain to prove a most welcome addition to 
English zoological literature. . . . The whole is admirably illustrated.” 


VOC IT—SRELEES: 

Molluscs and Brachiopods. By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., 
A. E, Suipcey, M.A., and F. R. C. REEp, M.A. Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 

Field.—‘‘ We know of no book available to the general reader which 
affords such a vast fund of information on the structure and habits of 
molluscs.” 


VOt.. V—INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 
Peripatus. @y ApAm Sepcwick, M.A., F.R.S. Myriapods. 
By F. G. Stncvarir, M.A. Insects. Part 1. By Davip SHarp, 
_M.A.Cantab., M.B.Edin., F.R.S. Fully Illustrated. Medium 
8vo, 17s. net. 
Nature Notes.—‘‘ When the following volume is completed, Mr. 
Sharp’s work will, we think, last for many years as the standard text- 
book on Entomology in England ” 


Text Book of Comparative Anatomy. By Dr. Arno_p Lance, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University of Ziirich. Translated into English 
by Henry M. Bernard, M.A.Cantab., and MaritpA BERNARD. 
Part II. Medium 8vo, 17s. net. (With Part I., 17s. net, already pub- 
lished, this completes the Invertebrates.) 

The Natural History of the Marketable Marine Fishes of the 
British Islands. Prepared by order of the Council of the Marine 
Biological Association especially for the use of those interested in the 
sea-fishing industries. By J. ‘T. CuNNinGHAM, M.A.Oxon. With a 
Preface by Prof. E. Ray Lanxester, LL.D., F.R.S. Medium 8vo, 

s. 6d, net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ By far the most valuable work which has appearedjon tne 
subject.” 
Times.—‘ May unquestionably take its place as a standard work on the 
sea fishes.” 


An Introduction to the Study of Sea-weeds. By Grorce Murray, 
F.L.S., Keeper of Botany in‘ the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Academy.—‘‘ A special work on Sea-weeds was very much needed ; and it 
could not have fallen into more competent hands than those of the keeper of 
the department of botany in the British Museum,” 

Round the Year. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. 
MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. HAMMmonp, F.L.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Nature.—‘‘ This book worthily represents its author. A student of the 
deeper things of nature, he has pleasure, manifest in every page, in present- 
ing to others the results of general observation, which may awake in them 
the keenest delight.” 

Natural History of Aquatic Insects. 
fessor of Biology in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
8vo, 6s. 

Naturalist.—‘‘ A remarkably interesting and fascinating work.” 
Structure and Life of Birds. By F. W. HEADLEY, Assistant Master at 

Haileybury College. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Times.— A very excellent book on ornithology.” 

Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By W. WarvE Fow ter, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A Year with the Birds,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times.—‘* Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler’s delightful ‘Year with the 
Birds’ do not need to be told what a dainty feast he has provided for them 
in his new volume. . . . The volume will be treasured by all lovers of birds 
and their haunts.” 

A Year with the Birds. By W. Warps Fow ter, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions by Bryan Hook. Third edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Hand Book of British Lepidoptera. By Epwarp Meyrick, B.A., 
F.L.S., F.E.S. Extra crown 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

Entomologists' Monthly Magazine.—‘‘ This book cannot fail to afford 
great assistance to the student who desires to recognise and identify his 
specimens without the necessity of comparing them with named examples. 
It is without exception the best class-book that has yet appeared for impart- 
ing real sound knowledge of structure, evolution, and classification.” 
Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By Gi_sert WuiTE, 

with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by Lorp 
SELBORNE, and new Letters Illustrated by P. H. DELAmMotTg. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. Reminiscences and Researches in 
Danby-in-Cleveland. By the Rev. J. C. AtKrnson, D.C.L., Canon of 
York and Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘‘ A History of Cleve- 
land,” ‘fA Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. Illustrated edition, res. net. 

Romance of the Insect World. By L. N. Bapvenocn. With IIlustra- 
tions by MarGARET J. D. BADENOCH and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By L. C. Mratt, F.R.S., Pro- 
Illustrated. Crown 


DMIACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. LONDON. 


Bm, | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT & GENERAL PUBLISHERS. 
ALSO AGENTS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE | 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. 
Prowse, Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central District Court of New- 
foundland. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition, 
Revised and corrected. Cloth, 6s. 

** Judge Prowse has added a chapter to English History. It will be 
universally welcomed by students of E nglish History for the sake of the new 
matter which is for the first time presented in its pages.” —TIMEs. 

** An historical romance, second only in interest and value to the master- 
piece of Parkman.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

““A book which no student of imperial history can well afford to miss.”— 
St. JAmMEs’s GAZETTE. 

“Carefully prepared and almost exhaustive history of our oldest colony.” 
STANDARD, 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of 
Footpaths, and other Rights of Way. , Sir RopertT "HUNTER, 
M.A., Solicitor to the Post “Office, and late Hen. Solicitor to the Com- 
mons Preservation Society. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Just ready. The Third Volume of a valuable Work OF REFERENCE, Viz. : 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION 
REGISTERS, 1661-1714. Transcribed from the Home Office and War 
Office MSS., and edited by CHarLes Da.Ton, F.R.G.S., Editor of the 
“* Waterloo Roll Call,” &c. 25s. 

“This third instalment of Mr, Dalton’s useful and meritorious compila- 
tion covers what were perhaps the most notable and critical years in the his- 
tory of the British Army.”--GLascow HERALD. 

‘When completed Mr. Dalton’s work will be a mine of information to the 
military student and historian, to whom his carefully compiled lists will be 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


———~—. 


THE whole Empire has during the last few weeks been 
laying its respectful homage at the feet of its Empress- 
Queen. In the midst of expressions of loyalty so universal 
and so enthusiastic, it would be unfitting, and indeed im- 
possible, for us to hold silence. There has been no feature 
of the Queen’s great reign more marked or more bene- 
ficent than the extension of the advantages of sound learn- 
ing and true education from the few to the many. In this 
movement the Universities have borne a worthy and 
memorable part. Sixty years ago the range of their 
internal studies was narrow, their scientific interests few, 
while the sphere of their influence upon the national life 
was limited to a small and exclusive class. To-day they 
are in the best and truest sense national institutions, their 
doors thrown open to every class and every creed, their 
curriculum broad and representative, their zeal for scien- 
tific enquiry genuine and catholic, their influence upon the 
national life widening and deepening day by day. This 
Journal represents a special aspect of a great movement ; 
and it will strengthen that special work and give reality 
and catholicity to the enthusiasm with which it is inspired 
to acknowledge and to realise this fact. 


* * 
* 


THE attendance at the Conference at Earl’s Court on 
June 26 was not as large as had been hoped, many who 
would otherwise have attended being no doubt more 
powerfully attracted to Spithead. This is the more to be 
regretted as in all other respects the gathering was a most 
notable success. Never have the principles and aspira- 
tions of the University Extension Movement been enunci- 
ated with greater force, lucidity, and conciseness, and the 
audience were fairly roused to enthusiasm by the eloquent 
periods in which the successive speakers—men and 
women, be it noted, of exceptional authority—set forth its 
claims to the confidence and support of the nation at large. 
We greatly regret, for the sake of those interested in the 
work who were not present, that excessive pressure on our 
space compels us to report the proceedings in so abbre- 


viated a form. 


* 
x 


Miss M. S. BEARD has been appointed by the Lord 
President of the Council to be Library Assistant on the 
staff of the Director of Special Enquiries and Reports in 
the Education Department. Everyone who is interested 
in University Extension work, and more particularly 
those who are associated with the Oxford Branch of it, 
will read this announcement with very mingled feelings. 
The resolution adopted by the Oxford Delegates, and 
printed in this issue under their “ Official Announcements,” 
will be re-echoed throughout the length and breadth of 
England. Miss Beard is indeed to be “heartily congratu- 
lated” on the unique honour conferred upon her by the 
Lord President. She is, we believe, the first of her sex to 
enter the walls of the Education Department, and she 
enters them under circumstances peculiarly gratifying. 
But the gain of the Department involves a loss to the 
whole University Extension Movement, Miss Beard has 


been intimately associated with the work for nearly nine 
years. All that she has done for it can be fully known 
only to her immediate colleagues ; but all who have been 
brought into relation with the Oxford Office can appreciate 
something of the loss which her departure will involve. 

+ % 


* 
IN the Victoria “ Official Announcements” of this issue 
appear statistics with regard to the results obtained at the 
Queen’s Scholarship Examination of December, 1896, by 
the 263 candidates who presented Victoria certificates 
obtained in the previous Session. Of these 194, or over 
73 per cent. passed in the First Class, including 12 in the 
first hundred male candidates, and 13 in the first hundred 
female candidates. There were, we understand, about 
10,000 candidates in all, of whom only about 24 per cent. 
passed in the First Class. As we pointed out in dealing 
with the precisely similar results of last year, this remark- 
able success cannot be attributed merely to the additional 
marks specially given for certificates ; they are due to the 
training in thought and in style which the students acquire 
by their Extension work, and which, at the Government 
Examination, earns additional marks for them in all their 
subjects. Now that the experience of the Session 1895-96 
has so amply confirmed that of 1894-95, School Boards and 
Managers of Voluntary Schools at large centres through- 
out the country are bound to appreciate these facts before 
long more fully than they have done hitherto. 


% 
OWING to unavoidable circumstances, the Annual 
Public Meeting which was to have been held by the 
Victoria Committee in Liverpool during the second week 
in June has been postponed till October. 
+ ¥ 


* 
THE Report of the Committee appointed to enquire in- 
to the Distribution of Science and Art Grants has recently 
been published. Its proposals are of the highest import- 
ance; but they have not yet received the sanction of 
Parliament, and it would therefore be premature to con- 
sider them in detail. This much, however, may safely be 
said. The suggestions of the Committee in regard to 
literary instruction will, if carried into effect, have a most 
important bearing on the work of University Extension. 
“To encourage the study of languages and literary and 
economic subjects,” the Committee “recommends that 
where any Jond fide student of an evening Science or Art 
Class desires such instruction a grant should, under some- 
what stringent conditions, be made on his behalf to classes 
held by University Extension Authorities.” We forbear 
for the present to comment further on a proposal which 
may in the future have far-reaching consequences. 
* 


* 
IT was hoped by many that the Co-operative Congress 
at Perth might mark an era in the history of the edu- 
cational activity of Co-operators. The disappointment in 
the issue was proportionate to the anticipations aroused. 
The first meagre accounts published in the daily papers 
had a very ugly look. But the fuller reports subsequently 
issued make it clear that the opposition to the proposal of 
the Special Committee on Education had reference to 
their form and manner, not to their substance. In some 
ways the delay may prove advantageous. An opportunity 
will be given at Oxford on August. 4 of bringing Co- 
operators and educational experts together under the 
presidency of Lord Ripon, an old and zealous advocate 
of both causes. The Conference will be attended by 
Mr. Grinling, of Woolwich, Mr. Henry Vivian, of the 
Labour Association, Mr. Robert Halstead, and many other 
representative Co-operators, and it is ardently to be hoped 
that those who attend will not separate without having 
substantially advanced the cause of the education of 
Co-operators. 
* + 
THE London School of Economics announces that two 
Research Studentships will be awarded in July—(i) of the 
value of £100 a year for two years; (ii) of the value of 
£50 a year for two years, for women students only, The- 
examination will be held on July 20 and 21. Candidates 
must call on Monday, July 19, upon the Director of the 
School (from whom all particulars may be obtained) at Io, 
Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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GERMAN VIEWS ON UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 


————— 


OR a long time, | remember, we used to think that 
the Germans were slow to notice what was going 
on in England and America under the name of 

University Extension. Frenchmen, Austrians, Dutchmen, 
and Danes came over and examined our work. We con- 
stantly heard from the pioneers of a similar movement, 
not to say movenients, in Belgium. Scandinavian Pro- 
fessors made a careful study of what they at once 
perceived to be the British analogue of the People’s High 
Schools which flourish in Denmark and in their own 
country. Even from distant Finland came visitors who 
were among the most accomplished students at the early 
Summer Meetings. The Vienna press had some excellent 
articles, but from Germany there was hardly a word. 

Now allthis is changed. Some of the best books about 
University Extension are in German. No one, for 
example, could make a thorough study of the history and 
aims of the Movement without acquainting himself with 
Dr. Otto Beyer’s admirable edition of Dr. Russell’s mono- 
graph, not to speak of Herr Reyer’s Handbuch des Volks- 
bildungswesens, which appeared last year in Stuttgart, 
and Herr Schultze’s essay on Volkshochschulen und 
Universitits-Ausdehnungs-Bewegung, which has been 
recently published at Leipzig. Then there are the 
articles of Drs. Natorp and Hamdorff in the Ahademische 
Revue, and Dr. Rein’s paper in the Comenius-DBlittern, 
besides frequent notices in other educational reviews. 
In fact, during part of March you could hardly take up a 
Berlin “daily paper without coming across some reference 
or other to the University Extension idea. Indeed, there 
is no country in the world in which the methods and 
principles of University Extension work are being as 
carefully sifted, as generously championed, and—let me 
add—as hotly attacked, as they are in Germany, the 
classic home of educational inquiry. 

The Germans themselves say that what has happened 
in this matter is characteristic of their way of going to 
work. They do not quickly become enthusiastic about 
educational novelties. They have, indeed, a wonderfully 
effective school system of their own, which they are inces- 
santly trying to improve. There is no educational litera- 
ture in the world to touch theirs in volume, elaboration, 
or range. In every University, in all their ‘“ Gymnasien ” 
and “ Realschulen,” in hundreds of their primary schools, 
there are scholars patiently labouring at some question of 
educational research. The new plans, which naturally 
evolve themselves out of the existing system, are enough 
in a general way to occupy their attention. It is from 
small increments of knowledge, and from the exact criti- 
cism of points of detail, that they expect to accumulate 
the means of further advance. Wider schemes of re- 
organisation, new departures in educational policy, are 
apt, in the first instance, to irritate rather than to attract 
them. And the policy of University Extension, its choice 
of academic centres as its points of departure, its attempt 
to bridge over the gulf between University studies and 
higher popular education, seemed all to be in the highest 
degree alien to German’ tradition—bizarre, unusual, and 
unseemly. Therefore they paid little attention to it, re- 
garding it perhaps as yet another proof of the chaos of 
English education, fitted possibly to find a temporary 
place in the cruder conditions of the West, but out of keep- 
ing with their own conceptions of academic propriety and 
work, 

But now the change has come. They are devoting to 
the subject the unsparing labour of investigation which 
distinguishes all their educational work. And it is per- 
haps the most serious tribute which has yet been paid to 
the vitality and significance of the University Extension 
idea that, after some years of waiting, German educators 
are now with scientific thoroughness examining it in all 
its bearings, and either vigorously advocating its adop- 
tion, or (what is the other form of the compliment) as 
vigorously denouncing it, not as futile or evanescent, but 
as perilous to the order of society. 

We shall not be wrong in concluding that it is the social 


significance of University Extension which has excited 
their curiosity and dispelled what I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood in calling their intellectual disdain. All 
over Europe far-seeing men find themselves face to face 
with the problem of democracy. Either, as with us, 
democracy is already in the saddle, or, as in some other 
countries further east, it audibly threatens to seize the 
reins, In the meantime the interests of the nations have 
become more than ever interlocked. Points of contact, 
which may turn out at any moment to be points of friction, 
have been multiplied. No single country can any longer 
conduct its foreign policy in compartments, secure that 
what happens in one section will pass unnoticed in the 
rest. For practical purposes the world is a smaller place 
than even in our memory it used to be, and the nerves of 
the nations are not less sensitive than they were. The 
older arguments in favour of democracy were almost 
always put in terms of home affairs. The bearings of the 
new form of government on foreign relations were slurred 
over with comfortable optimism, and people used to speak 
and act as if in the early future there would be no serious 
questions of foreign policy at all. But now we hear less 
of this than we did. It already strikes the ear as old- 
fashioned. And public opinion recognises more and more 
that great decisions even in home policy have often a 
definite bearing on foreign affairs. The result is that in 
one group of countries a determined effort is being made 
to repress democratic aspirations on the ground that 
democratic government is incompatible with a sufficiently 
strong and persistent foreign policy, while in another 
group of countries people are casting about for means of 
so training the political judgment and widening the poli- 
tical outlook of the masses of the electorate as to equip 
them fora task which seems year by year to become more 
difficult and delicate. Over the whole of Europe, there- 
fore, the friends of democracy—those who believe in the 
possibility of a democratic government at once wise and 
strong and constant in its aims—are turning to plans of 
education as containing the best hope for the future. To 
education, I mean, in its highest and widest sense; not to 
a training, however good, which ends at eleven or twelve 
or thirteen, but to a discipline which begins in infancy 
and runs right through into manhood, there to be carried 
on to a still higher point by the self-determined choice of 
the adult citizen, furnished with the needed opportunities 
by organised private effort or by the collective action of 
the local authority or the State. 

This ideal of public education—systematic, elevated, 
prolonged—is fascinating in one or other of its forms the 
thinkers who believe in democracy or regard it as inevit- 
able, whether they happen to live in a country which is 
already committed to democratic government or in one 
where the transition to that form of government has 
not yet been fully made. And thus the movements for 
the higher education of adult citizens, which have spread 
so widely in one form in Denmark and Scandinavia and 
in various other forms in England, are beginning to 
attract serious notice all the world over. The point of 
view from which the German student approaches the sub- 
ject is naturally somewhat different from ours. Labour 
problems and social questions generally have developed 
earlier with us than withthem. Just as,and indeed because, 
the Factory System grew up in England years before the 
corresponding movement began in Germany, German 
thinkers find that many ameliorative measures have had 
longer trial here than has been possible in their own 
country. I do not mean that their national development 
will follow the lines of ours. The conditions of the two 
countries are different, and each has distanced the other 
in different departments of the national life. But there 
are conjunctures of social difficulty, some of them pressing 
at the present time, in which a German thinker feels that 
he has much to learn from English experience, just as we 
are feeling how full of suggestion and guidance certain 
features of German administration are to us. There has 
perhaps never been a time at which the friendly inter- 
change of thought and experience was likely to be of more 
value to each of the two countries than it is to-day. The 
more closely the history of English education is examined, 
the clearer becomes the debt which we owe to the writ- 
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ings of the great German schoolmen. And it is hardly in 
the nature of things that obligations of this kind should 
remain permanently one-sided. 

These remarks are suggested by a brilliant article 
which appeared from the pen of Professor Rein of Jena 
in a recent number of the M7¢teclungen des Evangelisch- 
soztalen Kongresses. Dr. Rein’s name is fast becoming a 
household word among the educators of England and 
America, as it has long been among those of Germany. He 
has twice been our guest in this country. We know him 
as an able writer, as an inspiring speaker, and as a diligent 
and accurate observer. The Educational Seminar over 
which he presides in the University of Jena is a model 
for similar organisations. And no man has doneso much 
as he, with voice and pen, to commend to the notice of 
his compatriots the work of the People’s High Schools in 
Denmark and of the University Extension Movement in 
England. But the article to which I have referred excels 
in interest and insight all that he has previously written 
on this branch of public education. 

He begins by quoting a remark of Schmoller that the 
gravest peril to national unity and social welfare lies not in 
differences of wealth but in the differences of intellectual 
standpoint which are produced by inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity. Tolessen such inequalities should be 
the aim of social reform. To the neglect of this aim he 
ascribes many of the misunderstandings which have 
estranged class from class, while to the imperfect forms of 
popular education, which havesprung up through the negli- 
gence of those primarily responsible for making provision 
for the educational needs of adult citizens, he traces much of 
the flashy mischief of social democracy. He then describes 
the attempts which have been made in other countries, 
specially in England and Denmark, to supply more system- 
atic teaching of a higher kind for the working classes. 
After admitting the fierceness of the opposition which has 
recently assailed all proposals to establish similar arrange- 
ments in Germany, he states with great fairness the points 
of the chief objections to the scheme, and endeavours to 
refute them. The first objection is that University Exten- 
sion and similar teaching can only produce a superficial 
kind of culture. To this he replies that the mischief 
exists already under present conditions, but that the 
University Extension arrangements would ensure a better 
type of teachers and a more systematic course of instruc- 
tion, with exacting tests of class-work and oral questioning. 
The second criticism to which he refers is that the scheme 
corresponds to no real demand, but is faked up by doc- 
trinaires. His answer to this is to point to the fact that 
the movement for adult education is practically world- 
wide, is the outcome of an instinct of urgent need, and has 
already met elsewhere with great success. The third ob- 
jection is an old friend, namely, that it is the duty of 
academic persons to research and not to go about giving 
courses of public lectures. But the very people who urge 
this argument admit, both in theory and in practice, that 
University Professors ought to teach as wellas to research. 
The question therefore is narrowed down to this—To what 
classes of students ought University teachers to give their 
help? On this point Dr. Rein answers without hesitation 
that the Universities, just because they are the centres of 
research, have a duty towards a wider public than their 
own resident undergraduates, and that this public at the 
present time actually needs this help as teachers, not 
only as writers. And the advantage will be reciprocal. 
Not only will the students who come to the Uni- 
versity Extension courses in the large towns gain 
by the lectures, but the Universities will gain by 
coming into closer contact with the pressing problems ot 
the great cities. It is however in a fourth objection that 
Dr. Rein discerns the real cause of the bitterness of the 
opposition. The adversaries of the new movement are 
afraid of the socialistic tendencies of many of the Univer- 
sity Professors, and dread an alliance in public work be- 
tween them and the leaders of social democracy. There 
is no doubt that these political suspicions are widely 
spread. But, as Dr. Rein remarks, however much the 
most advanced University Professor may sympathise with 
some of the causes of the industrial discontent, there is 
no one more competent or more likely to shatter the argu- 


ments which social democracy advances in support of 
some of its schemes, or to prove the impracticability of 
many of its plans. The wider knowledge of the highly 
educated teacher is the worst enemy of ignorant socialism. 
But what is wanted is not merely destructive criticism, 
any more than merely destructive radicalism, but powers 
of tact and sympathy which can guide the discontented at 
once to a clearer understanding of the real nature of their 
grievance and to a just and reasonable remedy for it. To 
find men who are capable of undertaking this difficult 
work, it is necessary to command the best sources of sup- 
ply. And chief among these are the Universities, under 
whose auspices the teachers, when found and trained, will 
be most likely to do their best, and to feel the weightiest 
sense of responsibility for what they say and advise. Dr. 
Rein concludes with an apposite quotation from a speech 
delivered last January in the Austrian House of Commons 
by the Minister of Education, in which he spoke in strong 
terms of the social service rendered by University Exten- 
sion and similar teaching. 

There are two important points to which Dr. Rein does 
not allude. The first is the connection between the move- 
ment for University Extension and that for the higher 
education of women. It is the coincidence of these two 
movements in this country, and the fact that each has 
helped the other, which explain much of the success of 
the University Extension scheme. Had the latter con- 
cerned itself solely with the higher education of the 
working classes (an aspect of the question to which Dr. 
Rein’s remarks chiefly refer), its advance would have been 
much slower than has been in fact the case. The German 
workmen are probably more highly prepared than the 
English for book-work and the verbal form in which 
University teaching is conveyed, because their average 
school-life is some years longer, and a larger percentage 
of them pass through the continuation school. On the 
other hand, from the comparative lack of industrial and 
other self-governing organisations among the working 
classes in Germany, the German workman is probably 
less fitted than the English to deal with economic or social 
questions from a shrewd practical standpoint. When 
these facts are weighed, they may be held to justify the 
inference that, if University Extension teaching was 
established on a large scale in Germany, its progress (so 
far as the treatment of historical, literary, and scientific 
questions is concerned) would be more rapid than in 
England. But on such a point as this a foreign observer 
has no right to express any kind of confident opinion. 

A second point on which it would be interesting to us 
to hear Dr. Rein’s conclusions is the question how far 
public opinion in Germany has been prepared by past 
experience to welcome an attempt on the part of the Uni- 
versities to undertake the organisation of what in effect is a 
branch of public education. It must be remembered 
that our English Universities had taken active steps 
towards improving the condition of the secondary schools 
for many years before they superadded to that policy the 
further endeavour to raise the level of the adult education 
of the masses of the people. In both tasks they have 
now many allies; in both they were themselves antici- 
pated to some extent by other agencies. But their action 
preceded and has since stimulated that of public authori- 
ties, central and local. If however the latter had been 
already in the field, it is somewhat doubtful whether there 
would have been room for the adminzstrative efforts of 
the Universities in either of these two spheres. At any 
rate, itis practically certain that, if they had not previously 
set on foot the machinery for local examinations, the Uni- 
versities could not have been so easily induced to apply 
similar machinery to the supply of local lectures. In short, 
the action of the English Universities in the matter has 
been conditioned, and is largely explained, by their earlier 
action in another grade of publiceducation. In Germany 
the circumstances are different. As to how far, in his judg- 
ment, these differences will affect the future prospects of 
the University Extension Movement in Germany, it would 
be interesting to hear further from Dr. Rein. We owe 
to him and other German writers hearty gratitude for th 
careful thought which they are giving to this branc 
the many-sided problem of public education. € 
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Dr. Rein will succeed in convincing the Universities that 
a great work lies ready to their hand, time alone can 
show. But, atall events, University Extension will not be 
compromised in the eyes of the working classes of 
Germany by the fact that the academic and other 
reactionaries are so bitterly opposed to it. 

VEE S: 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONFERENCE 
AT EARL’S COURT. 


CONFERENCE of University Extension workers 
was held in the Lecture-Hall at Earl’s Court, in 
connection with the Victorian Era Exhibition, on 

Saturday morning, June 26. Dr. HILL, Master of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, presided, and there were 
present the Secretaries of the four Central Authorities 
and about eighty other persons—-secretaries, lecturers, 
and students—connected with the Movement in various 
parts of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening remarks, dwelt upon 
the gratifying extent to which during the past twenty-five 
years the learning and the spirit of the Universities had 
been decentralised and carried throughout the length and 
breadth of England. 

Miss MONTGOMERY pointed out that the dominant 
ideas of the University Extension Movement had been an 
eager desire to learn and a generous readiness to teach 
acting in conjunction. These had been also the leading 
features of the period of the Renaissance, but, whereas 
then men had thought chiefly of the recovered joy of 
life, the people of the present day were impressed rather 
with its responsibilities. She sketched the general educa- 
tional progress of the Victorian era, no small part of which 
had been due to the University Extension Movement. 
This had provided stimulus, direction, and method to 
intellectual work, had enlarged and refined the moral 
vision of the people, had promoted social unity, had 
trained the citizen for his duties, and in the spiritual world 
had taught men and women a higher and nobler creed 
than that of a narrow materialism. 

The Rev. W. HUDSON SHAw dealt chiefly with the 
relations of the Movement to working-men. One of its 
chief aims had been “to leave no Giottos on the hill- 
sides,” to see that no power should be lost through lack 
of opportunity for its use. Much had been done in this 
direction—as witnessed the case of Mr. Joseph Owen, of 
Oldham, the son of a weaver, who had been enabled 
through University Extension to win an Open History 
Scholarship at Balliol—but more yet remained to be 
achieved. Their problem was to train the democracy in 
all the duties of citizenship. This the schools could not 
do, in consequence of the early age at which children 
left ; but University Extension could. There was the 
machinery ; but more men were wanted, and more money. 
The Movement stood for the extension of all privileges 
to all who could use them, and for the provision to the 
labourers of England of the means of the fullest life 
possible to them, that none who had a desire for knowledge 
should be left to moral and intellectual starvation. 

Professor TOUT seconded Mr. Shaw’s plea for working- 
men, among whom he had found to exist a specially 
intelligent and virile interest in lectures that served to 
take them out ‘of their daily surrounding into an atmo- 
sphere of intellectual activity. 

Dr. ROBERTS expressed his admiration of the special 
machinery of University Extension. Mere popular lectures 
alone lacked the essential elements of solidity and 
vitality ; the system of lecture, class, weekly papers, and 
examination encouraged methodical and accurate habits 
of work, while the certificates of successive degrees 
provided the stimulus for continuous study which would 
otherwise often be found lacking. 

Mrs. FAWCETT, referring to Ibsen’s doctrine that 
society must look for its salvation to an aristocracy of 
mind, dwelt upon the paramount importance of educating 
Spent and working-men, from whose mental improve- 


ment the whole nation would derive immense benefit. 
T hey should consider not so much isolated individuals as 


the general mass of the less fortunate classes of society, 
that by the equal dissemination of privileges the dull 
drudgery of their lives might be lightened and purified, 
and the whole standard of the national life raised and 
ennobled. 

Mr. HARTOG dwelt upon the special advantages that 
Pupil-Teachers derived from University Extension 
courses, especially in respect of the training they thus 
attained in thought and method. This was a matter of 
the widest national importance, as in their hands lay the 
chief part of the education of the coming generation. 

Mr. SADLER spoke of the quality, range, and variety of 
the influence that the Movement was exerting throughout 
Europe. There were enormous difficulties of machinery 
and administration, but, in view of the great upheaval that 
was now at work throughout the civilised world, and the 
magnitude and importance of the political problems that 
were passing into the hands of the people, it was plainly 
the duty of a wise forethought to provide for the democracy 
free and full access to the best moral and intellectual 
training that education could afford. 

The Rev. T. J. LAWRENCE expressed a fear that the 
need for a good education was still far from being 
adequately recognised in the rural parts of England. 
They had a hard task before them to convince the 
peasantry that their best interests required a larger and 
more methodical training than they at present enjoyed. 
Another pressing problem was that of correlating the 
various already existing educational agencies, and so pre- 
venting waste and the over-lapping of rival systems. 

Mr. MACKINDER emphasised the advantage to the 
student of learning from a teacher rather than from books. 
Direct contact with a sympathetic scholar was of im- 
measurably higher value than the study even of the 
greatest printed works. Only thus could the process of 
learning be adequately vitalised, for the aims of the 
teacher could then be broad and his methods adaptable 
to the varying circumstances of his pupils. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and organisers of the 
Conference was, on the motion of Mr MARRIOTT, 
seconded by the Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, most cordially 
passed, and acknowledged by Dr. HILL. 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy subsequently entertained at lunch 
the Chairman and others who had taken part in the 
Conference. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND ECONOMIC 
STUDY. 


Y the courtesy of the Warden and Residents of 
B Toynbee Hall, the third Meeting for this Session 
of the London Local Centres Association was held 
in the Drawing-room of that institution on Saturday 
afternoon, May 29. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Chair- 
man of the Association, presided, and the following 
Centres were represented by one or more members :— 
Gresham College, Bloomsbury, Chelsea, Ealing, Epsom, 
Greenwich, Lewisham, Hammersmith, Hampstead, 
Marylebone, Morley College, North Hackney, Notting 
Hill, Tottenham, and Toynbee. The total attendance of 
members was 29. There were also present Dr. Kimmins 
(Secretary of the London Society) and Mr. Milnes 
(Lecturer to the London Society and the Cambridge 
Syndicate). 

Mr. WICKSTEED delivered an Address on “The Place 
of Economic Study in the University Extension Scheme.” 
Premising that University Extension was concerned with 
adults, with people who were already “at close grips with 
life,” to whom study could not be their main occupation, 
also that the audiences were entirely voluntary and sought 
no material gain from the courses they attended, it 
would, he said, appear that the fittest studies would be 
such as were in themselves a part of life, and the fittest 
method one that made these studies interesting and vital. 
Political Economy was not actually in great demand 
among Centres, but it seemed to him an eminently suit- 
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able subject, as, more perhaps than any other, it enabled 
a student to put himself in direct contact with the ultimate 
facts upon the observation of which the study was based. 
The chief object of the University Extension teacher 
should be to form in those whom he addressed a scholarly 
habit of mind—to plant in them a horror of dealing 
out second-hand information as if it were first-hand, a 
practice most degrading to the intellect—to train them 
to know when they were giving judgments of their own, 
and when they were reporting opinions of others. Ele- 
mentary Science and Literature were better subjects 
than History from this point of view, but he believed 
that Economics, properly handled, might be made to call 
forth the best qualities of observation ana independent 
ratiocination. Integrally bound up as it was with the 
elaborate organism of Society, it dealt with the ultimate 
and essential bearings of social and industrial actions of 
all kinds. But a lucid and convincing method was essen- 
tial. Highly specialised historical, theoretical, or mathe- 
matical methods of enquiry were none of them fully practi- 
cable ; but he would plead for the recognition and encour- 
agement of what he would call the psychological method, 
that, namely, which should lead the students to observe 
and analyse the nature and consequences of their own 
industrial conduct in the affairs of daily life, and seek 
in them the key to the great industrial phenomena of 
the business world. At present there was but little 
literature on this special branch of the subject, and 
generally a lamentable lack of machinery for its adequate 
study ; but he was convinced that, methodically con- 
ducted, a system of enquiry of this kind would be essen- 
tially vitalising and productive of immense advantage. 

A discussion followed, in which Miss CAREY (Blooms- 
bury), Miss LAWDER (Notting Hill), Mr. TATTON (Vice- 
Chairman—Chelsea), Miss PARTRIDGE (Epsom), Mr. 
ANDERTON (North Hackney), and others took part. The 
general impression seemed to be that Local Committees, 
having the pecuniary aspect of the matter to consider, 
fought shy of Economics as difficult, unattractive, and 
indefinite. Mr. MILNEs (Lecturer to the London Society 
and the Cambridge Syndicate) testified that it was by no 
means necessarily open to these objections, and that in the 
hands of a careful, sympathetic, and lucid teacher the 
subject could be treated in a manner at once interesting 
and educational in the highest degree. 

A cordial vote of thanks was, on the motion of the 
CHAIRMAN, passed to Mr. Wicksteed for his kindness in 
addressing the Association that afternoon. 

It was announced that the Committee had decided to 
award a Scholarship tenable at the forthcoming Summer 
Meeting at Oxford to a working-man student at the Wool- 
wich Centre, the selection of the holder to be left in the 
hands of Mr. Grinling. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ee 


HE Prize offered for the most meritorious essay on 
“The Best Method of Conducting a Students’ 
Association” has been awarded to MARY BROCAS 

Harris (Thirsk), Sowerby, Thirsk. This essay is con- 
sidered well worthy of publication. We regret that ex- 
treme pressure on our space renders it impossible for us 
to print it this month ; we hope to be able to do so ina 
subsequent number. 

The Prize offered for the best essay on the subject :— 
“ Account for the Estimation in which Byron’s Poetry is 
Held at the Present Time (1) in England, (2) on the 
Continent”—has been awarded to ADA MADELEINE 
NEWTON (Stratford-on-Avon), Holmwood, Redditch. 


We have to announce, with regret, that these Competi- 
tions have not called forth as great a number of exercises 
month by month during this Session as we had expected. 
Those that have been sent in have been on the whole of 
very fair merit—in some cases of extreme merit ; but far 
fewer students have competed than we had hoped and 
believed would do so. The series will accordingly not be 
continued next Session. 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 


THE Delegates are happy to announce that Miss Beard, 
though resigning her office of Assistant-Secretary at the 
end of June, will return to Oxford at the end of July, and 
will be present, in an official capacity, during some weeks 
of the Summer Meeting. 


ee 


ATTENTION is called to several new experiirents which 
will be tried for the first time at this year’s Meeting. Dr. 
Sweet’s class in the English Language has been arranged 
for at the special request of foreigners. M. Bonnier’s 
lectures on French Literature, conducted in French, will 
also, it is hoped, meet wishes frequently expressed, and serve 
to assuage in some measure the disappointment of those 
who are unable to go to Caen or elsewhere in France. 

* * 


PERHAPS the most venturesome experiment is that in- 
volved in the engagement of M. Tourneux to lecture upon 
“The Original Authorities for the Study of the French 
Revolution.” This will bring the means of very advanced 
study within the reach of Summer Meeting students. 
Professor York Powell, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University, has issued a notice to the 
Lecturers and Tutors for the Modern History School, in 
the following terms :— 

“*M. Maurice Tourneux (of the Ecole des Chartes), Secrétaire- 
Général de la Société de la Révolution Frangaise, will give 6 
lectures in French at the Examination Schools, Oxford, from 
August 16 te August 21, on the Principal Sources for the History 
of the French Revolution—a subject on which he is one of the 
first living authorities.” 

It will thus be seen that M. Tourneux’s visit is regarded 
as an exceptional opportunity for advanced students, even 
in the University itself. 

* % ¥ 


THE Delegates are happy to announce that, in addition 
to lectures already announced, the Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P., has kindly consented to lecture on 
“Canning and the Eastern Question,” Professor A. V. 
Dicey on “The Constitution under George III,” and 
Mr. Standish O’Grady on “ The Irish Rebellion of 1798.” 
Mr. Justice McCarthy will be unable, to his great regret, 
to fulfil his engagement to lecture upon “ O’Connell.” 

% % & 


PROFESSOR A. J. GRANT has undertaken to lecture 
upon “ Mirabeau and the Girondins,” the Rev. L. R. 
Phelps upon “The Poor Law of 1834,” and additional 
lectures have been arranged by Mr. Charles Russell (on 
““Carlyle”), Miss Jessie MacGregor (on “Italian Art”), 
Mr. C. Raymond Beazley, Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. G. C. 
Henderson, and Mr. George Unwin (on “ The Growth of 
the Greek Spirit.”). 

* % * 


IN addition to the scientific classes already arranged 
for, Mr. G. J. Burch will conduct a class in Advanced 
Practical Electricity. Students are reminded that the 
holding of this and other classes is contingent upon the 
reception of a sufficient number of applications on or 
before July 15. It will be a great convenience if students 
who desire to attend special classes will send in their 
names as soon as possible to Mr. Marriott. 

* * * 


THE hours fixed in the Time-Table are not immutable, 
and efforts will be made to arrange for the delivery 
of classes at hours most convenient to the majority of 
students desiring to attend them. 

* * * 


THERE will be two Debates during the Meeting. The 
first will take place, by the courtesy of the Union Society, 
in the famous Debating-Hall, on Tuesday, August 3, at 
8.30 p.m. Mr. J. A. Simon, B.A., Wadham College, Ex- 
President of the Society, will take the Chair, and Mr. 
Hudson Shaw, another Ex-President, will move the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ That England, in this year 
Jubilee, has only moderate cause for self-congratulation. 
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Among other Ex-Presidents who have promised to take 
part in the Debate are Mr. F. E. Smith, B.A., Fellow of 
Merton, and Mr. H. Belloc, B.A., of Balliol. It will be a 
great convenience if students who are willing to speak for 
or against the motion will send in their names to Mr. 
Marriott before the end of July. The other Debate will 
be on “ Imperial Federation.” It is hoped that Mr. G. R. 
Parkin, of Toronto, will be able to take part in it. 
* % 


AT the Conference on ‘‘ The Relations of University 
Extension and the Co-operative Movement” on August 4, 
at which Lord Ripon kas promised to preside, Mr. 
Robert Halstead, of Hebden Bridge, will move :—“ That 
this Conference is in favour of some organised attempt 
being made to secure a larger attendance at the Univer- 
sity Extension Summer Meeting of students drawn from 
the wage-earning classes, and more especially from the 
ranks of working-men Co-operators, and recommends that 
measures be adopted for forming a Co-operative Wing 
in connection with such Meetings, and that efforts be 
made to bring such a project before the notice of the 
Education Committee of the Co-operative Union, the 
Central Executives of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
the Labour Association for the Promotion of Labour Co- 
partnership, the Education Committee’s Association of 
the North-Western Section of the Co-operative Union, 
and the leading local Co-operative Societies and in- 
dividual members of the Co-operative Movement.” Mr. 
Grinling, of Woolwich, Mr. Henry Vivian, and others 
have promised to attend and speak. 

* * & 


WE have received from Mr. Alden a copy of the twenty- 
third edition of his well-known Szapenny Guide to Oxford. 
Many hundreds of Summer Meeting visitors have found 
the Guzde useful in the past, and we trust that it may 
direct the steps of many thousands in the future. 


WOOLWICH AND ENGLISH HISTORY. 


HE following is an abstract of the paper which, as 
we announced in our May issue, was recently 
read by Mr. Richard J. Jackson before the 

History Students’ Association of the Woolwich Centre. 
It was prepared in connection with the course on Zhe 
Expansion of England which Mr. de Burgh has been 
giving at that Centre during the past Session, its title 
being “ The Part Played by Woolwich in the Expansion 
of England.” 

Having briefly alluded to the important historical associations 
connected with Kent and most of the towns contained within 
the county borders, Mr. Jackson proceeded specially to indicate 
the close connection between the history of Woolwich and the 
course of national events. It would be found, he said, that in 
nearly every movement of any consequence which had had for its 
aim the spreading out of our Empire since England had been a 
nation—in no matter what part of the world—Woolwich, either 
directly or indirectly, had had a part, because none of those 
movements had ever taken place (nor did they now) without 
partaking in greater or less degree of a naval or military 
character, often of both. And Woolwich, from very early times, 
had been chiefly a naval and military centre, whose resources 
had always been called upon in the national requirements, 
whether great or small. Almost equally with her commercial 
enterprise, the expansion of England was bound up with naval 
and military exploits. The trading spirit, however, predomin- 
ated. Ships, therefore, were required to convoy and protect the 
trading vessels, and soldiers and sailors were required to man 
them. Then, to guard from external attack the wading depots 
established by adventurous merchants, garrisons were required. 
The natural outcome was that the early speculating adventurous 
traders, and England’s gradually growing dependencies, required 
a constantly developing navy and army to protect them, both 
services needing for their proper efficiency a multitude of 
war equipments. And it was in this direction more than 
in any other—from the naval and military point of view 
rather than from the commercial—that they must trace the part 
played by Woolwich in the expansion of England, a feature 
represented by the Royal Dockyard, the Royal Arsenal, and the 
Garrison. Many, if not most, of the ships which either carried 
or protected the early merchants in their adventurous voyages, 


quantities of munitions of war, and numbers of soldiers and 
sailors for various expeditions, had been despatched from Wool- 
wich, The speaker dwelt upon the long line of noble ships 
which had been built in that Dockyard, giving interesting 
details of some of the most notable vessels and the services they 
had rendered in battling for England’s supremacy on the sea. 
The first vessel mentioned was the Henrz-Grace-d-Dieu, which 
was built at Woolwich in 1512, but was undoubtedly more orna- 
mental than useful. The history of that ship, however, was 
interesting when we considered that its building marked 
the early beginning of the Woolwich Dockyard and the 
establishment of the Royal Navy by Henry VIII.  Refer- 
ences were then made to the several expeditions which 
set sail from Woolwich at the dawn of the geographical 
renaissance, including those of Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Part of the expedition which, in 1587, Elizabeth sent out in 
charge of Drake to pillage and destroy the Spanish shipping was 
despatched from Woolwich. | This was the expedition in which 
Drake ‘‘singed the King of Spain’s beard,” burnt the Spanish 
fleet in Cadiz harbour, and captured the Royal East Indiamen. 
As regards Raleigh’s connection with Woolwich, after his long 
imprisonment in the Tower, his last ill-fated enterprise to Guiana 
was in part fitted out in the town. Seven vessels altogether 
were prepared in the Thames, the largest being Raleigh’s own 
ship, the Des¢zzy, built in Woolwich Dockyard by Phineas Pett. 
Raleigh’s son Walter was captain of the vessel, and met his 
death during the expedition. Turning to the Arctic regions, 
Mr. Jackson said an attempt at the discovery of the North West 
Passage was made from Woolwich in the reign of James I. The 
expedition consisted of the Resolutzon and the Discovery, and sailed 
from Woolwich in April, 1612. Reference was also made to the 
later Arctic explorations of Sir John Franklin, Sir James Ross, and 
Sir Edward Belcher, all of which were prepared at Woolwich. 
Next the part of Woolwich in resisting the Spanish Armada was 
detailed, including mention of the ships sent from the Dockyard, 
and details of the local defences prepared in the event of the 
Spanish fleet ascending the Thames. The connection of Wool- 
wich with our vast Indian Empire was dealt with at some 
length, and was one of the most interesting points in the dis- 
course. Research in the India Office and elsewhere had enabled 
the lecturer to show how close this connection was in the early 
days of the East India Company, whose first fleet, consisting of 
five vessels, was fitted out at Woolwich. This fleet sailed on 
February 13, 1601, under Captain (afterwards Sir) James Lan- 
caster, and the total amount ventured on the voyage was 
£68,373. The result of this expedition was perhaps the most 
important occurrence in English history—the foundation of our 
great oriental empire—and marked, so far as this country was 
concerned, the chief epoch in the geographical renaissance. The 
single fact that at Woolwich was fitted out the fleet which was 
the beginning of the Empire of India gave that town the right 
to claim that it had played a most important part in the expan- 
sion of England. The commercial outcome of this venture from 
Woolwich had been one of great but gradual growth, and 
the £68,373 which went from the town in 1601 had 
grown to the £206,500,000 of to-day—that being the 
value of England’s trade with India at the present time. 
The concern of Woolwich in the Dutch Wars was next set forth, 
details being given of the Woolwich-built ships engaged in the 
various battles, and an account of the local defences, which were 
of an extensive character. Mention was also made of the cap- 
tured prizes and prisoners sent to Woolwich, notably after the 
encounter with the Dutch fleet in June, 1654. Most of the cap- 
tured ships were repaired at Woolwich, and commissioned into 
the English Navy, afterwards often fighting against their old 
masters. Reference was then made to the Royal Arsenal, and 
it was shown how the Royal factories, which now turn out 
100-ton guns, chilled steel projectiles, and weapons that literally 
rain bullets, had their share in the production, storage, and re- 
pair of the primitive yet deadly bows and arrows and other early 
weapons which our forefathers used so deftly and effectively in 
their pioneer exploits. A return dated 1585 was also quoted, 
giving a list of the ordnance supplied from the Arsenal to 
Sir Francis Drake, and a note of those returned by him after his 
expedition to the West Indies. Mr. Jackson concluded by 
narrating the part taken by the Army in the development and 
maintenance of the Empire. In nearly all the expeditions 
whereby fresh territory had been added to the British dominions, 
Woolwich had contributed her share of soldiers, not a few of 
whom had been Woolwich-born, 

Weare very glad indeed to publish this paper, which 
affords most gratifying testimony to the interest and 
desire for original research stimulated by University 
Extension work, and would commend the example of 
Mr. de Burgh and Mr. Jackson to the notice and imitation 
of other lecturers and students. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. A History of Explora- 
tion and Geographical Science from the Conversion of the 
Roman Empire to A.D. 900, with an Account of the Achieve- 
ments and Writings of the Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese 
Travellers and Students. By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Reproductions of the Principal Maps of the Time. 18s. 
(John Murray.) 

When a work appears based upon extensive researches into re- 
mote corners of almost forgotten literature, what is the reviewer 
to say of it? Unless he himself goes through the same labours, 
he cannot judge either of the completeness of the author’s work, 
or of the soundness of his conclusions. All he can do is to say 
that he discerns no reason for doubting either, and pass on to state 
the general purport of the book. 

Mr. Beazley has written a huge volume tracing the growth of 
geographical knowledge from the date when the Roman Empire 
became Christian to the close of the Dark Ages. He begins by 
giving an account of the various pilgrim-travellers who left some- 
thing behind them, and it is the number and wide range of these 
which will most strike readers unacquainted with the subject. 
More or less connected with this is the missionary enterprise, in 
which the Nestorians were perhaps the most persevering and 
successful. Travel for commercial purposes was considerably less 
developed, and the rise of Islam placed almost insuperable 
difficulties in the way of trade communication with the far East. 
Naturally, every form of travel implied the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but the general ignorance was dense, travellers were ill- 
qualified to understand what they saw, and were hindered by 
preconceived ideas, chiefly of a religious kind—-a point on which 
Mr. Beazley lays careful stress. Moreover, without the compass 
and the accurate system of measurement which belongs to it, any- 
thing likea correct idea of the shape of land and sea was unattain- 
able. One only wonders at even the rude approximations 
exhibited in Mr. Beazley’s very interesting maps and plans repro- 
duced from ancient documents. 

This book is a torso ; it does not attempt to set forth the know- 
ledge of Geography possessed at the beginning, or at the end, of 
the period covered by it. But it supplies a digest of a vast mass 
of rather inaccessible material, and brings appreciably nearer the 
time at which some one—we hope Mr. Beazley himself—will 
produce a complete History of Geography. 


Flat-worms and Mesozoa. By F. W. Gama.e, M.Sc. 
Nemertines. By Miss L. SHELDON. Thread-worms 
and Sagitta. By A. E. SuHiptry, M.A. Rotifers. By 
Professor Marcus Harroc, M.A., D.Sc. Polychaet 
Worms. By W. B. BeNnHaAm, D.Sc., M.A. Earth- 
worms and Leeches, By F. E. Bepparn, M.A., F.R.S. 
Gephyrea and Phoronis. By A. E. Surriey, M.A. 
Polyzoa. By S. F. Harmer, M.A. 17s. net. (Macmillan 
and Co., Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IT.) 

Though the second volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge Natural His- 
ory” will be welcomed by students, and is likely to prove of 
great value, the sections which it includes, and which are by 
seven different authors, are of very unequal merit. Uniformity 
in style and in mode of treatment is neither essential nor even 
desirable, but clearness and accuracy at least should be aimed at 
throughout. In style the two Editors are the worst offenders. 

One of them persistently gives the exceptions before stating the 

rules, and the first part of a paragraph can in many cases only be 

understood after reading the final part, and then re-reading the 
whole. He is slip-shod in use of terms, and mixes up inches 
and millimeters haphazard. The other has adopted a style and 
phraseology unworthy of a scientific treatise. But even looseness 
and obscurity have failed to deprive these sections of the book of 
interest and value. Two authors however stand out from the rest, 
and call for nothing short of unqualified praise. Mr. Gamble 
makes the Turbellarians seem to /ive before the reader’s eyes, and 
inspires him with some of his own enthusiasm. Some of his 
figures are of surprising excellence ; they not merely iffustrate, 
but actually epitomise the text. The reader reaches Mr. Gamble’s 
last page with a sigh, and wishes he had written more. Dr. Ben- 
ham reaches an equally high standard, but in a different way. 
Professor Hartog’s learned and exhaustive epitome of the varieties 
of structure to be found in Rotifers will be useful for reference, 
but it is not ‘‘ readable.” It is to be regretted that he did not be- 
gin with a description of a type. His account of the Gastrotricha 
is excellent. The sections by Miss Sheldon and Mr. Beddard are 
hardly worthy of a place in the same volume with the others ; 
they are badly written and badly edited. The volume as a whole 
is of very great value, and might have been still more so if the 
Editors had exerted their special functions more thoroughly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADULTS AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—An allusion in a recent article to the desir- 
ability of further missionary effort in educational matters draws 
attention to a subject deserving serious consideration. The 
necessity of a thorough elementary or secondary education is 
generally acknowledged by the nation, but has been accepted 
by many largely as a matter of faith and without any real 
appreciation of its underlying principles. It is in consequence 
very usually believed that, when school days are over, mental 
improvement is no longer of first-rate importance, or indeed of 
any real importance at all, and that it is rightly thrown into the 
background by every practical occupation of life. It is astonish- 
ing how wide-spread is this attitude, not only among the lower 
classes but also among those who have received a good education 
in early years. It is no exaggeration to say that of continuous 
mental exercise as an essential condition of wide thought and 
sound judgment there is, generally speaking, no conception 
whatever. 

It becomes, then, an important point to consider how this 
state of things can be met. In the first instance, every lecturer 
can also be a missionary. The duty of serious study as 
a matter of principle can be laid before an audience as well 
as expression given to the desire to receive papers. The 
obvious difficulty lies in the fact that those whom it 1s most 
necessary to reach are seldom, if ever, to be found in the usual 
Extension audience. These a well-known name will often 
attract, and a single lecture might well be devoted to teaching 
self-cultivation rather than impressing any particular literary or 
scientific facts. The same end might be reached by a series of 
meetings; local conferences, and the duty of hospitality 
connected with them, have proved in many causes successful 
means of arousing interest. As a humbler counsel, the ever- 
ready drawing-room meeting might be more largely pressed into 
the service of intellect. 

These suggestions may or may not be of value; the great — 
thing seems to be that we should realise that efforts to educate 
more highly will too often be useless unless we can first arouse 
a belief in the value of such education, 

Yours faithfully, 
KATHERINE PEASE. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL AT EXETER. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—As a Jubilee Memorial, Exeter is to have a 
Victoria Wing to the Albert Memorial Museum, where the work 
of the University Extension College is carried on. More 
accommodation is a necessity ; at present 83 classes per week are 
held in seven rooms, and next year one of these will be required 
to house a valuable bequest of books. 

The Mayor has made an appeal for funds, but College students 
are anxious to do their part, and have appointed a committee of 
students from the four departments of the College to organise a 
collection in small sums ; and we have, with a somewhat rash 
courage, announced to the Mayor that we will collect £100. 
This is our first public action as a corporate body, and as such 
marks an important era in our life, I know well the constant 
struggle in many Centres to make both ends meet ; but I know 
also the real sympathy and sense of brotherhood which exists 
among the majority of University Extension students, If any 
such will help us, the smallest contributions from sixpence up- 
wards will be greatly appreciated, and will be reckoned not at 
their intrinsic value but at their real worth, as testifying to a 
growing solidarity in the University Extension Movement, I 
shall gladly receive and acknowledge the smallest contributions ; 
or they may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Michell, Devon 
and Cornwall Bank, Exeter, We are anxious to redeem our 
promise and raise our £100 as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
; JesstE DouGLAS MONTGOMERY, 
Hon, Sec. 
Technical and University Extension College, 
Exeter. 


‘“*THE ORGANISATION OF LocaL CENTRES.”—Owing to 
extreme pressure on our space, we are unable to publish any 
paper under this heading in the present number. The series 
will be resumed in our next (October) issue. 

UNIvERSITY EXTENSION PHILOSOPHICAL SociETy. This 
is open to all students interested in philosophical and economic 
questions. Meetings are held monthly during the Session, The 
annual subscription is one shilling. Particulars may be had o 
the Hon. Sec., Mrs. Jerrold, 4, Colville Gardens, Bayswater 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


fOr OC}. ReD: 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of 12 lectures ee. 


Course 


No. | 
Centre. Tess Subject of Course. Lecturer. oa amare 
in Course ezms Course) 
" ends. 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 _ Mediaeval England Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A.| M. Sept. 27 | Dec. 6 
Gloucester (evening) 6 | Eighteenth Century = ‘aril i - . | M., not fixed| i 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 Not fixed - e Sale Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Oldham (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century Misa “8 e rsh ...| W. Sept. 29| Dec. 8 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... 6 History of Florence i sl ei $ ..| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Bolton (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century na Ree “A mf) bia Sept. 30| Dec. 9 
Ilkley (evening) 6 Making of England AA 5 He = .. | M.,Oct..4 | Dec. 13 
Ripon (afternoon) .| 6 Venice : io a - = eed al 8 Yel Dec. 14 
Ripon (evening) : 6 Fighteeuth Century a ee *F . lebaOcts,5 Dec. 14 
+tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 | Making of England Saal pA * Pale Cka 2 Dec. II 
tReigate (afternoon)... 1, | History of Florence and Venice ...| a Ee at:| He Oct, 3 Dec. 17 
West Brighton (evening) .. 6 Representative Men ans 9 ” us| F. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
Bath (evening) 4 6 The Restoration & the Revelation’! J. A. R. Marriorr, M.A.| Th. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
Malvern (afternoon)... 6 Not fixed 49 _ ...| W., not fixed et 
Bakewell (evening) .. 6 England since Waterloo ... ar a3 io ...| Th. Sept. 30 Dec. 9 
Matlock (afternoon) 6 Not fixed | Sf _ ...| Th. Sept. 30| Dec. 9 
Harrogate (evening, weekly) 12 Tennyson and Browning ... ...| F. S. Boas, M.A. teal Depepts. 25.) Dec. 14 
Buxton (evening) ... s 6 Not fixed | ...| Th, Sept. 30] Dec. 16 
Peterborough PxSEB 6 | Eighteenth Century a aoc Opel Oe MALter, B. A. ee. Oct. 1 Dec. 10 
Hyde (evening) : 6 | Shakespeare ne es ...| Rev. J. G. BAILEY, M.A.,| M. Oct. 4. | Dec. 13 
Stafford (afternoon) .. 6 Shakespeare ae ay Oh ‘5 o {LIE DT: Sept. 28 | Dec. 14 
*Altrincham (e evening) ay 6 Not fixed Fy Ae wT. Octe5! wieDec. 14 
Newport (Mon.) (evening)...| 6 Shakespeare ame ne a 5 He ei h, Och 72ae Dec, 16 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) .... 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and) = Pr 4.) Py Oct.-15 j{) Dec. 10 
Wordsworth 
Wakefield (evening)... 6 Shakespeare oe au ...| E. L.. S. HorsBuRGH, B.A.| F. Oct. 1 | Dec. 10 
Hebden Bridge (evening) . 6 Not fixed a ae Alor Och, 2 Dec. II 
Otley (evening) . 6 Not fixed | 3 Nf PE Me Oct.4 0) Dee 13 
+Kidderminster (afternoon), 12 Tudor Monarchy ... a sa as > eile Oct me Wccals 
+Kidderminster (evening)... 12 Not fixed - we cae) Ly, Oct 5 al eNOVan IA 
Shanklin (afternoon) -. 6 or 12 Not fixed - ‘i FLW Octy Ow) Dec. 15 
tRyde (afternoon)... bor 12 Not fixed a0 e ep Lie Octave Dece LO 
+Sandown (afternoon) Hil eb Not fixed a < SAE! Oct, 8° | Dec..17 
Eastbourne (afternoon)... 6 Not fixed ) at AS, Octo) Dec. 18 
+Folkestone (afternoon)... re French Revolution ae at a a eM? Oct tir (Dec: 20 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)...| 12 | The Renaissance ... ; a _ ...(/T. Oct. 12° | Dec. 21 
+Wimborne (afternoon) .... 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon A 5 ..) We Oct. 13. | Dec. 22 
Devizes (evening)... sak 6 | The Restoration : af Fe 53 ...| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Cheetham Hill (evening) ...| 6 Victorian Writers ... Fe ...| H,. SPENDER, M.A, mnILFS Oct.1'3 Dec. 17 
*Macclesfield (afternoon) ... 6 Victorian Writers ... ns he 7 * PAUL Not fixed! ? |ear 1... 
tBurton-on-Trent (evening)| 12 Electricity ... ee «| A. Hi FIson, D.Sc: ...| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Rawtenstall (evening) ... 6 The Solar System ... 5) 7 ...| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Monton (evening) ... sian 6 | The Sun and Stars 3 5 fae. \Octaawa| Deas ro 
+Lewes (evening) ... ims 12 Nautical Astronomy sie ne x Py) da Wis Oct. Ones Decals 
+Newport (evening)... 12 The Electric Current ae we 53 i ...| Th. Oct. 7 | Dec. 16 
+Ventnor (evening) ... 12 The Electric Current : he 5 a pe ieke, Octus Dec. 17 
Oxford (evening, weekly) g | The Queen’s Reign ane Pisle BELELOC  B. Avia. ME Oct, 1S: Deca o 
Redditch (afternoon) 6 France and England: the Land ¥ san sot baoept.26 | We. 7 
| and the People 
Redditch (evening) ... 6 | England in the 18th and 19th 5 ne LSE Die on UOC 
Centuries 
Rochdale (afternoon) 6 | England in the 18th and 19th . de ...| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Centuries ) 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Not fixed 3 or ...| W. Sept. 29) Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) . 6 Not fixed a ae ...| Th. Sept. 30) Dec. 9 
Alderley Edge (afternoon)... 6 Not fixed ne i Sa Eo OC tam Dec. 10 
*Moston (evening) 6 Not fixed 5 ae Sieh eOcteal eiat Lece 10: 
Stratford-on-Avon (even. y| 6 American Colonies and United sf Se tL edct sey al Dee urd 
States of America 
Welshpool (afternoon) 6 England in the 18th and roth a me s2),We Oct. 6 | Dec 15 
; Centuries | 
Wells (evening) 6 England in the 18th and roth a oh Oct. 7 il Dec. LO 
‘ Centuries | 
*Clevedon (evening)... 6 Not fixed Bal He Oct. Sa ab DeGaly 
Dorchester (evening) : 6 Mediaeval Architecture... | F. Bonn, M.A. ... .| Th. Sept. 30) Dec. 9 
Ashton- ipa SPE (even. ) 6 Expansion of England... ...| W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....| T. Oct. 5 Dee. 14 
Bury (afternoon) .. : 6 Expansion of England _... 1 i Octact Dec. 14 
t+Oxford (afternoon) .. 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge Gigs eo DOE SELINCOURT, B.A. |W. Oct.6 | Dec. 8 
Winslow (evening) . 6 Tennyson and his Predecessors ... a sa ...| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Modern Thinkers upon Life ...| J. A. Hopson, M.A. Pale Octa 4 Dec. 13 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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i ne Course 
| No. of Course (or Half- 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer. FI 
in Course. begins. pe bi 
Cheltenham (afternoon) _... 6 Architecture UA. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| W. Sept. 29| Dec. 8 
Cheltenham (evening) A 6 Architecture .| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. ywkly. ) 10 Social Life and Art of “Ancient! O. SEAMAN, M. "A. 4 BYOctY 8 Dec. 10 
Greece ... 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 The Crusades ‘ ..| G. C. HENDERSON i. Oct. 120) Decezt 
tBedford (evening) ... 7 12 English Naval History ..| W. K. Srripg, B,A. M. Sept. 27| Dec. 6 


Lectures for the Michaelmas Term are also in course of arrangement at Bolton (afternoon), Bridport, Brighton (St. 
Michael’s Hall), Carlisle, Cockermouth Keswick, Chester, Eastbourne (evening), Grimsby, Lincoln, 
Llandudno, Lymington, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, St. Helens, Tamworth, Weymouth, etc. 


+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued, 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The pecs EES Ga Extension Office, Examination Schools, 0 Oxford. 


suither Meeting Scholarships, Seta and Prizes 
to enable Oxford University Extension students who would not 
otherwise be able to afford it to study in Oxford during the 
Summer Meeting, 1897, have been awarded, as in previous 
years, to the writers of the best essays on subjects drawn from 
English History, English Literature, Natural Science, and 
Political Economy. 

The Examiners have issued the following list :— 


Crass A (open to all Oxford University Extension students who 
need the assistance of a scholarship in order to reside for 
a period of study in Oxford). 
Scholarship of £10. 
Albert Britland (Matlock), in History. 
Scholarships of £5. 
Joseph Richard Farmery (Louth), in History. 
Charles Owen (Oldham), in History. 
George H1. Brown (Matlock), in Literature. 
Oliver Burdett (Louth), in Natural Science. 


C.Ass B (open to all elementary school teachers who are also 
Oxford University Extension students), 
Scholarship of £5. 
Elizabeth Anne Makin (Bury), in History. 

Cxass C (open to all working men and women who are also 
Oxford University Extension students). 
Scholarships of £5. 

Joseph Benson Worsnop (Ashton-under-Lyne), in History. 
John Mitchell (Bradford), in Political Economy. 
Prizes to the value of £1 (to be expended on tickets for the 
Summer Meeting, Part I. or II.). 
Mary Inez Birkbeck (Settle), in Literature. 
Florence J. Lawrence (Cirencester), in Literature. 
Jane O. Burdett (Louth), in Natural Science. 
Agnes E. Griffiths (Cirencester), in Natural Science. 
S. C. Moore (Hebden Bridge), in Political Economy. 


Miss Lawrence’s essay would have entitled her, had she 
been a candidate, to a scholarship of 410. 


The following report has been issued by the Examiners :— 

‘©The essays on English and Foreign History have for the 
most part given satisfactory evidence that the writers have read 
carefully. There is, however, far too decided a tendency to 
irrelevancy. In several cases two-thirds of the essays have been 
taken up either with introductory matter or with pointless and 
lengthy generalisations. Then, again, some of the candidates 
gave merely an historical sketch, and made no attempt to write 
an essay on the subject before them. Candidates cannot be too 
often reminded (1) that they are asked to discuss a given subject, 
and not to write a short history ; and (2) that they must en- 
deavour to keep to the point. 

‘* Six essays altogether in Literature were sent in. The best 
essay was not without some errors and distorted views, but 
nevertheless it was a performance of high merit. I[t was written 
with genuine appreciation and no little force: it shewed a sense 
of proportion in the points selected for discussion, and the illustra- 
tions were apt and copious. The second best essay was well 
written, but was too exclusively occupied with the ¢hough!s of the 
author discussed. Another shewed thought, and some pains and 
knowledge: but was generally too prolix and superficial. A 
common fault was to give vésamé of individual writings without 
sufficient attempt to bring together the drift and general character 
of the author’s work. One essay, in lieu of dealing with the sub- 
ject selected, discoursed on other topics suggested by it. 

‘Three essays only in Natural Science were sent in, one upon 
each of the topics set for the competition. The essay upon 
Road Locomotion was best, but the author confined his attention 


too much to the historical parts of the eee whereas the main 
interest lies in its present and future developments. The other 
two essays had many good points, and were recommended as 
deserving of prizes. The examiner wishes that the scientific 
subjects produced a better competition. 

“In the Economic Section the subject selected by the candi- 
dates—vz., the present position of the Free-Trade Controversy— 
is full of difficulty, and one on which judicious thinking and 
writing is perhaps hardly to be expected. The two essays tend 
both of them to be partly historical, partly rhetorical. I have 
read both with pleasure, and have been led to the result com- 
municated to you by the fact that, although Mr. Moore’s essay 
contained a great amount of solid knowledge, I was more struck 
with the promise shewn by that of Mr. Mitchell. The latter, no 
doubt, requires more of the discipline of teaching, but when he 
has had this he should be a powerful and able writer. 

“ARTHUR HASSALL 
‘* ARTHUR SIDGWICK 
““W. W. FISHER 

““L, R. PHELPS 


Examiners.” 


Dixon-Galpin and Dorset County Council Scholar- 
ships.—The same examiners have reported to the County Coun- 
cil of Dorset that they recommend the election to Scholarships 
of the following persons, who have been permitted by the County 
Council to enter the competition ;— 

To Scholarships of £10. 

Arthur Drewitt (Gillingham), in History. 

Mary Elizabeth Greenwood (Cerne), in History. 

Alice J. Groves (Dorchester), in History. 

Margaret Hayden (Gillingham), in History. 

Margaret A. Manley (Evershot), in History. 

Frank Lowman (London), in Literature. 

Henry James Spriggs (Dorchester), in Natural Science. 
To Scholarships of £5. 

George Atkinson (Gillingham), in History. 

Edith Fox (Shaftesbury), in History. 

Charles Luckraft McKinnon (Blandford), in Literature. 

Edwin R Gill (Poole), in Political Economy. 


Miss M. S. Beard.—At their meeting on May 21, the Dele- 
gates accepted with much regret the resignation of Miss M. S. 
BEARD as from June 26, 1897, and at the same time adopted the 
following resolution xemzne contradicente :—‘* The Delegates, 
while congratulating Miss BEARD on her well-deserved promotion 
to a post in the Education Department, desire to express in the 
strongest terms their regret at the loss of one who has been so 
intimately associated with the work of the Delegacy during a 
period of nearly nine years, and to tender their warmest thanks 
to Miss BEARD for her unwearied devotion to the interests of the 
Delegacy and her eminent services in the promotion and organisa- 
tion of its work.” 


Assistant-Secretaryship.—The Delegates have appointed 
Miss E. M. Gunver, of Lady Margaret Hall, to be Assistant 
Secretary in the place of Miss M. S. Brarp, resigned. 


New Delegate.—Mr. Francis Gorcu, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Waynflete Professor of Physiology, 
has been elected by the Hebdomadal Council to serve as a Dele- 
gate for the Extension of Teaching beyond the limits of the 
University. 
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[Preliminary List. ] 


le 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Adi lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. 
courses of at least twelve lectures.) 


Certificates are awarded only in connection with 


No, of 
Centre. | Lectures | Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 
Coll. ,Colchester(afternoon) 12 Dante . P.H.WickstreEep,M.A.(Lond.)| F. 
Technical and Univ. Ex. 
Coll., Exeter (afternoon) 12 Browning and Tennyson ...| J. H. B. MasTerRMAN, M.A.| F. 
AR is (evening) 12 Browning and Tennyson =i SA PA F. 
3 », (afternoon) 12 Astronomy A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| W. 
ae! 12 Astronomy 90 AB W. 
Plymouth (ev ening). 12 Astronomy ote M. 
Hastings (afternoon) 12 The Victorian Era ... Ve TL. RosE, MAM De F. 
Southport (evening) 12 The Story of the Florentine Commonwealth TH. J. Boyp CARPEN TEk, M. A.| M. 
Scarborough (evening) P 52 The Venetian Republic oe rl 5) Ap ue Tu. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even. ) 12 The Great Days of Spain ... of % 9 Th. 
Sunderland (evening) 12 The Great Days of Spain ... . 0 | W. 
Leicester (evening) ... 12 The World’s Great Explorers H. Y. OLtpHaM, M.A. EE 
Cambridge (evening) 12 The World’s Great E ae Dir. 
Portsmouth (evening) 12 | Architecture.. F, Bonn, M. "A. (Oxf. ) F. 
Huntingdon (afternoon) 12* Great English ‘Rulers ANA: Law RENCE, M.A.,LL. D. | Tu. 
Hull (evening) ae et ee a ee ee F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) |W. 
York (afternoon) _... eae 72 Natural History H. DE HAVILLAND, M Agee Bs 
York (evening) 12 | Evolution and Darwinism .. ” ” | F. 
Bishop Auckland . 12 | The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| W. 
Derby .. : 12 Astronomy oe is i ...| H. H. CHAmpion, B.A. .| Th. 
Great Ayton are Under arrangement 
Newark Bic Be ape oD - 
Darlington ... as a 9 a | 
Ponteiractwss ys. is 2 
the ae eae eure 
ANCASLOD Mensa wee 7c i se 
Horsham... aa “or . A 
Torquay : eer ah » 
Bury St. Edmunds: =a ” ” 
Thorney oa ‘ ia : pe 
Negotiations are going on with other Centres. * Fortnightly extending over Lent Term. 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly, without certificates. | 
Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
Clifton (afternoon) Italian Painting ...| G. P. GASKELL, R.B AME Octant 
> 
Kendal (evening)... Aspects of Nature [ ae 4 eps a M.A, Wes Nov. 3 
Whitby (evening) — ie Aspects of Nature B, J. GaRw cus, M.A. Tu., Nov. 2 
Warrington (evening) ... Aspects of Nature | W. W. Warts, EAA * Th., Nov. 4 
King’s Lynn (evening) ... .| Natural History ...| H. DE HAvILLaND, M.A. ...| Th. 
Eastbourne (evening) Geology : age se E. J. GARwoop, M.A. 
Colchester (evening) Under arrangement 


Note.—All Preen as to the beget tons of "Oaumen Fees, eee can be obtained from the 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Baherts, M.A., RLU ee OREO 


Sessional Certificates.—The Sessional Certificate is 
awarded for a complete Session’s work, extending over a period 
of not more than twelve months, and including at least twenty 
four lectures with accompanying classes. In some cases two 
lecturers take part in the sessional course, in others the whole 
course is undertaken by one. 

The following students have obtained Sessional Certificates 
during the Session 1896. The names of those among them who 
obtain Sessional Certificates in Honours will if possible be 
published in the October number of the Undéversity Extension 
Journal. 


CAMBRIDGE.—7he Growth and Government of the English 
Speaking Peoples; H. J. Pers eee M.A., and 
Rey. T. J. Lawrence, M.A., 
Phillips, Clare M. Tuck, rae utrice 


Thompson, Mary Wontor, Ebenezer 
Thornhill, Albert 


DeErbBy.— Shakespeare ; H. E. Malden, M.A., and 
W. F. Bentinck Smith, B.A. 


Smith, Florence E. 
Tudor, Thomas L. 


Adams, Eveline L. 
Scott, Mary Ife 
Shadford, Ellen 


EXEeTEeR.—TZhe Romantic Revival in the Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century ; J. W. Headlam, M.A., and 
Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. 


Mules, Bertha P. 
Tillard, Violet 


Daw, Agnes ‘ 
Montgomery, Jessie D. 


Exerer.—Siology ; H. de Havilland, M.A. 


Aviolet, Edith H. Horne, Arthur S. 
Aviolet, William T. James, Mary E. 
Cheesman, John K. 
Davey, Margaret 
Gregory, Christine 
Havill, Helen 


‘Saunders, Clarissa S. 
Skinner, Bertha 
Townsend, Amy C. 
Vavasor, Ernest 
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LEICESTER. —Dante and his Times; Rev. P. WH. Wicksteed, M.A. 
and H. J. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
Lee, W. Wulstan 


Musson, Mary E. 
Rogers, Eliza A. 


Adcock, Thomas 
Davis, Florence M. 
Gardner, Annie E. 


NorrinGHAM.—7Zhe Puritan Revolution and the Restoration ; 
Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. 


Marriott, Alice 

Page, Edith E. 

Pare, Lucy 

Parr, Mary 

Revis, Sarah K. 
Robertson, Elizabeth M. 
Rosen, Ruby L. 

Salt, Edith V. 

Sands, Florence 
Shacklock, Grace 


Altorfer, Mary 
Askew, Alice G. 

Ball, Ada E. 

Bond, Emily G. 
Caunt, Louisa 

Clark, Lily 

Cooper, Clara 
Comery, William 
Cottingham, Elizabeth 
Dennis, Margaret 


Dickenson, Florence G. Shaw, Ethel 
Finney, Emilie G. Sissling, Lawrence 
Gibbs, Lily Smith, Rose 


Stone, Annie G. 
Tomlinson, Dora 
Turner, Annie 
Tyrrell, Cuthbert F. 
Walters, Mabel 
Waplington, Emma 
Ward, Florence 
Watson, Mary E. 
Whiston, Noel 
Widdowson, Maud A. 
Wragg, Minnie 


Gill, Eleanor S. 
Glover, Florence 
Grundy, Alice 
Haddon, Hettie 
Hinton, Annie M. 
Hodgkinson, Rosanna 
Jackson, Bertha 
Kemp, Ellen 
Lawrance, Sarah E. 
Litchfield, Annie 
Lomas, Lizzie 
Lowe, Catherine E. 


PLYMOUTH.—Shakespeare and Milton; E. G. Gardner, M.A., 
and Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. 
Monk, Ethel B. Norman, Gertrude 
PoRTSMOUTH.—-Stology ; F. W. Keeble, B.A., and 
E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 


Foran, Emily R. 
Hickson, Louisa S. S. 
White, Florence 


Boyes, Mary F. S. 
Curtis, Edgar L. 
Fisher, Annie L. 
Fisher, J. Herbert 


SCARBOROUGH.—TZhe Ave of Elizabeth and Shakespeare ; 
A. J. Grant, M.A., and W. F. Bentinck Smith, B.A. 


Bamforth, Mildred 
Beckwith, Grace H. 
Morley, Susan 


Pepper, Georgina 
Wellburn, Mary E. 


SUNDERLAND. —Shakespeare and his Times ; W. F. Ben- 
tinck Smith, B.A., and C. S. Terry, M.A. 


Anderson, Edith 
York.—Aiistory ; A. J. Grant, M.A., and Bernard Pares, M.A. 


Argles, Ethel M. 
Burtt, Katharine L. 
Hudson, Emily M. 


McLaren, Florence 


Jepson, F. Catherine 
Waller, Herbert 


Alternative Scheme for the Sessional Certificate.— 
HuLi.—Conducted by W. F. Bentinck Smith, B.A. ; subject, 
Shakespeare. The names of those who satisfy the examiners in 
the paper of the Higher Local Examination, and thus complete 
the work for the Sessional Certificate, will be announced in the 
October number of the Unversity Extension Journal. 


Cambridge Scholarships for the Oxford Summer 
Meeting, 1897.—Central Scholarships.—The sum of money 
handed to Mr. R. D. Roberts by the students at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting, 1886, to be offered as Summer Meeting 
Scholarships, has been awarded as follows :— 

1. Cambridge International Scholarship, £10 : 

Edgar L. Curtis, Portsmouth | Equal. Scholarship 
Albert Thornhill, Cambridge f divided. 
. Cambridge Teachers’ Scholarship, £6 6s. : 
Edith H. Aviolet, Exeter. 
. Cambridge Students’ Scholarship, 45 : 
Katharine L. Burtt, York. 
. Cambridge Students’ Scholarship, £5 : 
Mary A. L. Gostick, Hull. 


5. Cambridge Students’ Scholarship, £4 : 
Grace H. Beckwith, Scarborough. 


tS 


Ww 


> 


Books FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—The Colchester Centre 
Students’ Association offer for sale or exchange the following 
books :—Gvreece in the Age of Pericles, by A. J. Grant (4 copies) ; 
The Greeks and the Persians and The Athenian Empire, by 
G. W. Cox; Elementary Meteorology, by R. H. Scott (3 copies) ; 
The Realm of Nature, by H. R. Mill. Books useful in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wicksteed’s courses on Dante would be taken in 
exchange. Address :—-Miss Marriage, Dilbridge Hall, Colchester. 


Ill. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. A complete list will appear 
in our October number. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full par ticulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not im every case gwen) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECREVARY, Uni- 
versity Extension ye e, Charger hontes EC.) 


Central Courses a 
(1) Anglish Polttical Institutions (Part I.); Graham 
Wallas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.” 

(2) The Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part I.); H.J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Oct. 11. 


ifs 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’ s Grammar School)—7he Victorian 
Evra—WNational and Colonial Growth (12 lectures) ; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Thursday, 3.30. Sept. 23. 15s. (two ofa 
family, 20s. ; three, 25s.)—7s. 6d. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, S.E.)—Asfects of 
Animal Life; H. de Havilland, M.A. Monday, 8.15. 
Oeten tlio 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


E.C.)—TZhe Production and Distribution of Wealth 
(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Oct. I. 58.—3s. 


Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Some English Prose 
Literature and Romance of the Nineteenth Century ; 
C. E, Mallet, B.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 5: 7s, .6ds 
(three of a family, 15s.)—3s. 9d. 

(2) Shakespeare ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 

day, 3.10. Oct. 7. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.)—7s. 6d. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall, Queen’s Road)—7Zhe History of Europe 
Srom 1815 to 1870; J. W. Headlam, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct. 1. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 21s.). 

Chislehurst (Sitka)—Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso” ; P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. Wednesday, 3. Oct. 13. 15s.—Ios. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 7. 5s.—3s. 

Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Earth; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 15s. (Members subscribing 21s. 
have two tickets). 

Eltham (Public Hall, off High Street)—Axglesh Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 11. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Early English Social Life ; J}. H. Rose, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.30 (class at 8). Oct. 6. 6s,—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Mission Room)—Danie ; 
steed, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 7. 55s. 


P. H. Wick- 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any dond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a /vee ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 


[N.B —Jx the case of all central courses arrangements aré 


made to continue the subject throughout the Sesston (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 
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Hackney (Clapton Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Lower 
Clapton Road)—Wovels and Novelists of the Nineteenth 
Century ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Wednesday, 8 (class at 
7-30). Oct. 6. 5s. 6d. (Subscribers, 5s. ). 

Hammersmith (Ravenscroft Gymnasium, Weltje Road)—- 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Oct. 4. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission House, West Street) —Stadies in Carlyle and 
Ruskin (11 lectures); F. S. Boas, M.A. Friday, 3.15. 

_ Oct. 8. 15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.) —5s. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—Zvolution and Darwin- 
ism; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 5s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, 64, High Street)— 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 14. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—Zhe Physiology 
of Plants ; E. A, Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 
2s. 6d.—tIs. 

North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—7he Victorian Era—National and Colonial 
Growth ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 7s. 6d. 
(three of a family, 20s. )—5s.—3s. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square) —7he History of 
Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. Thursday, 5 
(class at 4.30). Oct. 7. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Znglish 
Architecture ; Armold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Friday, 3.30. 
Oct. 8. IIs. (three of a family, 255. ). 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7ke Znglish Colonies up to 1837 ; HU. J. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 1. Ios. (three 
of a family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—.S7 
Walter Scott ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 
5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
World's Great Explorers(Part I.); H. Yule Oldham, M.A. 
Monday, 8. “Oct. 4. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (St. Stephen’s Mission Room, East India Dock 
Road, E.)—7he EZarth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednes- 
day, 8. Oct. 6. 5s,.—1s. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—Coz/z- 
nental Flistory, 1852—1897; S. WR. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—Is. 

(5) (Town Hall, Limehouse)—7he Making of Modern 
England ; Edward Jenks, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 
5s.—Is. 

Watford (Public Library)—7he Zighteenth Century and the 
Expansion of England ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 4.30. Oct. 7. 12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) Zarly 
English Social Life; J. Wi. Rose, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. 
Oct. 92 145. 

(2) Leaders in Ehizabethan Literature (excluding 
Shakespeare) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3. 
Oct. 12. 10s. 6d. 

West Ham— 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Ows Common Minerals ; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—7he Principles of Chemistry 
(Part I.); Professor. V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 12. Free. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall, Lingfield Road)—Great Novelists 
of the Nineteenth Century ; J. A. Hobson, M.A, Wednes- 
ayy 3) Oct 13. “ros! 


Woolwich (1) (Town Hall, William Street)—7he Growth of 


the Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turtes (Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Oct. 4. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Holy Trinity Schools, Beresford Street)—Anglish 
Political Institutions (Part I.). ; Graham Wallas, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 3s. 6d.—ts. 


In addition to the above, 
Professor Griffin will lecture at Hampstead (T. a.), 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell Pr Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment (T. e.), 

Mr. Wicksteed 3 Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment (W. e.), 

Mr. Bond x5 Tottenham (M. e.), 

Mr. P. C. Mitchell a Toynbee (F. e.), 

Mr. Malden a Wallington (IF. e.), 

Dr. Fison nF West Ham—Canning Town 
(M. e.), 

Mr. Wicksteed 3 Weybridge (Th. a.), 

Professor Lewes - Woolwich (S. e.) ; 


but the details of these courses are not yet settled. 


Sessional Certificate Awards, 1896-97.—[The Regula- 
tions for the Sessional Certificate and the Sessional Certificate in 
Honours run as follows :— 

‘* The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s 
work in one subject, which is defined as follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

“«Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to a Sessional Certificate. 

“*N.B.—-The Sesstonal Certificate is not awarded unless the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session. 

‘* The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 


(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses ; 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit.”] 

The following awards have been made on the result of the 


Session 1896-97 (the names of the candidates who are eligible 
to compete for the Sessional Certificate in Honours are marked 
with an asterisk [*]) :— 


CENTRAL COURSES—GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
Geography. 

Inman, May 
Jones, Ethel Florence 

% Jones, Ethel Margaret 

% Joyce, Louisa 
Kirkby, Jane M. 
Leng, Carrie 
Libgott, Judah Maurice 
Louden, Christabel D. 
McKechnie, Katharine FE. 
Marsh, Olive Jessie 

%* Melton, William J. W. 
Mitchell, Gertrude M. 
Moar, Elsie 
Mogg, George Ernest 
Neal, Emily L. 
Nightingale, Edith 
Nightingale, Janet 

% Nightingale, Jennie 

¥ Ollett, Charles E. 
Overy, Edith J. D. 
Ping, Lawrence 

% Pope, Delia Maud 
Potts, Mabel L, 
Pozzati, Rosa 
Rackham, Emily E, 
Randell, Violet 
Scowen, Kate 

¥ Smart, William Thomas 
Smith, Catherine 
Smith, Louisa 
Stokes, Kate Louisa 
Suckling, Margaret A. 

% Taylor, Gladys Amy 

% Third, Henry M. 

% Wall, Marie Kate 
Watts, Henrietta 
Way, Walter Thomas 


% Adcock, Frederick William 
Antill, Frances 
Auld, Margaret M. 
Backhouse, Edith Annie 

% Bailey, Ella May 
Baker, Florence Ethel 
Banning, Henry William 
Barnard, Violet Oliva 
Bartlett, Edith 

¥% Beales, Arthur Frederick 
Biggs, Ethel Jane 
Blake, Florence Emily 
Bowler, Charles Edward 
Boxall, William 
Braid, William Ogilvie 
Carr, Jessie 
Case, Jessie 
Clarke, Edith M. V. 
Cocksedge, Ernest S. 
Copeman, Alice Rosina 
Croker, Hugh F. 
Crosby, Edith E. 
Crouch, Katherine 
Crowley, Kate 
Curd, Bertha Ethel 
Day, Gertrude 

% Dearsley, Elizabeth M. 

% Denham, Harold A. 
Doubell, Cecilia E. 
Dudman, Ella R. 
Dunn, Mary 
Finlayson, Clara 
Fisher, Lily B. 
Forgan, Amelia 
Gladwin, Ernest James 
Gould, Helena M, 
Gray, Edith Miriam 


* Griffiths, Evan Dalton 
Hamlyn, Maude A. E. 
Harker, Frank H. 
Harper, Lydia E. 
Harvey, Elizabeth 

* Havart, Harold R. 
Houghton, Alfred 5S. 
Howe, Herbert H. 


Weeks, Kate 
Wellman, Francis Alfred 
% Wheeler, Arnold 
* Whittington, Rosetta BF. 
Willson, Alfred G. 
Wright, Emily M. 
Wright, Gertrude A. 


The History of European Civilisation. 


Bendall, Lizzie 
¥ Dowsing, Charles 
* Flint, Joseph 
% Harriot, Mary E. 
% Keily, Josephine 


% Orchard, Winifred L. 


% Read, Christopher D. 


Valet, Clarice 
%* Webster, Jeannie L. 
% Wilson, Thomas H. 


BERMONDSEY.—Biology. 


Chambers, Elizabeth 


Stephens, Ernest R. 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION.—Commercial Geography. 


Brown, W. West 
% Ferguson, Peter 


* Morrison, Sidney J. 
¥Scrutton, H. Campbell 
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Birkpeck InstiruTiIoN.—Economics. 
Lewcock, Alfred Vernon, George F. 
Rowe, Annie J. 


BROMLEY.—The Art, Drama, and Social Life of Ancient 
Greece. 


% Newport, Fanny E. % Romilly, Alice J. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE.—Economics. 
Gertung, Otto Toulmin, William 
Hare, Allan W. Webb, Benjamin C. R. 
¥% Perkins, William H. 


Shakespeare. 
¥% Simmons, Amabel % Solomon, Arthur Lewis 
CROYDON.—Economics, 


Harris, May Sturton, Helen C. 


ESSEX HALL.—Psychology and Ethics, 
¥% Major, Eleanor % Parkinson, John W. 


FINSBURY PARK.—The Expansion of England. 
Barker, Harriett Marshall, Hugh A. 
Booth, Eleanor Neill, Francis W. 
Cheshire, Frederic Phair, Evelyn S. 
Cooper, Lilian Phair, Mary E. 
Davis, Robert J. ¥ Saville, Ernest 
De Lacy, John Walter *Shergold, William J. 
Farmer, Fanny Snowdown, Ida 
Farmer, Sophie Thomas, Edith 
Freeman, Arthur J. Thorn, Frederick W. 
Gregg, Noéle % Toogood, Teresa 
% Groves, Frederick L. Vine, Nellie 
Halliday, Grace Walsh, Mary 
Handford, Amelia E. Watts, William H. 
Harman, Thomas % Weatherley, Charles A. 
¥* Hemingway, John Ford Weekley, Gertrude 
High, Amy Wellman, Dora M. 
Hopson, Frances I. Woodgate, Walter G. 
Johnston, Margaret C. G. % Wright, Minnie 


GREENWICH.—The Expansion of England. 
* Hainworth, G. Jessie 


HAMPSTEAD.—Astronomy. 
Synge, Maud C, 
Yeld, Mabel V. 


¥% Abram, Annie 
Olding, C. Alice - 
Sullivan, Carrie M. 
Electricity. 
% Home, J. Hayward 
ISLINGTON.—Physiography and Geography. 
Ames, Lily R. ¥ Waller, Lionel S. 
Rawlings, Sarah A. Wills, Marion FE. 


Debenham, Arthur H. 


LEWISHAM.—The Tudor Period. 
Adam, Amy B Read, Florence H. 


% Brookes, Joseph W. 


NEW CROSS,.—English eens of the French Revolution 
eriod. 


Seward, Annie 
Yarnall, John W. 


% Evans, Ada C. 
% Kidd, Harriett M. 
Newland, Harry O. 


REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC.—Dante. 
Bandulska, Helena Huntsman, Harriette 
3enwell, Edith % Seawell, Mary 
% Herbert-Smith, Evelyn E. 
ST. LUKE’S AND FINSBURY PARK.—The Expansion of England. 
% Dowsett, Harry M. 


TOYNBEE.—Physiography and Geography. 
Atkin, Reginald W. % Sheppard, George W. 
Biology. 
Eamonson, Charlotte FE. 
% Pledge, John H. 
European History, 1795 --1856. 
Wisdom, William C. 
Economics. 
Eastling, Thomas 


Benson, Sarah M. 
¥% Brown, Ernest B, 


Mills, Arthur H. 


UPPER HOLLOWAY.—Botany. 
% Brackenberry, John H. Sedgfield, Kathleen L, 
% Braden, Eugenie K. E. Tremain, Annie A. 
* Ison, Edith M. 


WALWORTH.—Chemistry. 
¥%Amner, Josiah T. 


WESTBOURNE PARK.-—-English Literature of the French 
Revolution Period. 
Jaffé, Adeline ¥% Solomon, Mozelle 
% Moore, Fanny G. 
: Economics. 
¥% Egerton, John E. Twinam, John J. 
Isaac, Sime S. 


WEST HAM—CANNING TOWN.—Electricity. 
Cleverly, George H. Leary, Ernest J. 
Coates, Alfred ¥% Moore, William R. 
Green, John N. Pert, Charles 
Kinch, Thomas E. Smith, Herbert S. 
Layton, James T. Tunbridge, Henry 


WEST HAM—FOREST GATE.—Geology. 

Alexander, Robert Johnson, James W. 

Atkins, Mary Joseph, Henry M. 
Blazey, James R. Maitland, George A. 

¥ Coleman, Walter % Mann, Arthur H. 
Deason, Annie J. ¥% Mills, Charles G. 

% Dowling, John ¥* Small, Alfred J. 
Ford, May ¥Sooley, John T. 

¥% Foster, Josiah G, Watling, Louie M. 
Friend, Ellen % Wheatley, Henry 
Gordon, Robert C. T. 


WEST HAM—STRATFORD.—Chemistry. 
% Allen, Emily S. % Living, Charles 
¥* Blazey, James R, % Pittman, Amelia M. A. 
% Brasher, Frederick W. ¥ Seymour, William P. 
¥% Brown, Eleanor L. %* Smee, Rose H. 
% Gibbs, Percy R. Watling, Louie M. 
¥% Hedges, Edwin S. 


WOOLWICH.—The Expansion of England. 
% Brandon, May % Randall, Harry 
3rown, Maud E. Ronald, Dora 
Bull, Nellie E. ¥ Sewell, Rachel 
Clothier, Emily E. Shoubridge, Lilian M. 
% Evans, Alice M. Smith, Mace A, 
Evans, John W. Smith, Maud E. 
Manktelow, John C. Swinger, Amy J. 
Moore, Eunice B. * Swiss, Ethel 
Moulds, Alice M. Vernon, Charles F. 
% Pitt, Martha E. Walters, Gertrude E. 


Electricity. 
¥% Rodd, William J. 
%* Thomson, Octavia G. 
% Woodley, Edith 
Woolnougb, Alfred 


Arnold, Charles 
Clacher, Thomas 
¥ Evans, John W. 
¥% French, Dora 
Hodge, Edward T. 


Economics. 


% Newton, Alfred J. 
Spencer, Frederick H. 


Arnold, Thomas G, 
Evans, John William 


Award of Certificate of Continuous Study.—{The 
Regulations for the Certificate of Continuous Study run as 
follows ;—- 

“The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any 
student presenting four Sessional Certificates obtained in con- 
secutive years, which satisfy the following conditions :—- 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included 
in Group A and one in Group B, or 
(ii.) three in Group B and one in Group A. 

‘© The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
Science; B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. 

‘* Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years, 

‘* Students who obtain this Certificate are Hlonorary Members 
of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of all 
the privileges of membership.” ] 


The following award has been made :— 


WHITTINGTON, RosETTA E., for three Sessional Certificates 
in Group A (Geography), and one in Group B 
(Literature). 


Books FOR SALE.—The Sidcup Centre Students’ Association 
offer for sale the following books, which are almost entirely new ; 
the sum quoted as required in each case is half the published 
price :—Modern Europe, Vol. I., by C. A. Fyffe (2 copies, 
3s. gd. each); Zhe French Revolution, by S. R. Gardiner 
(1s. 3d.); Zhe French Revolution, hy C. E. Mallet (1s. 9d.) ; 
The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, by}. H. Rose (1s. 9d.) ; 
Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, by N. Lockyer (2 copies, 
2s. gd. each); Lessons ix Astronomy, by E. A. Young (3s.). 
Address :—Miss Edith Boys, Beverley, Sidcup, Kent. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE Hati.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books _ 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 4 
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IV. VICTORIA. 


Michaelmas Term, 1897,—Details with regard to courses 
for the Michaelmas Term will be published in the October 


number. 


New Class of Lecturers.—A class of lecturers, to be 
called ‘* Lecturers on the Additional List,” has been instituted, 
for whom the fees chargeable wiil be as follows :— 


For an ordinary course of 6 lectures 13 guineas. 


” ” 8 3° bart) 16 ” 
” ” 10 ” vee 18% ” 
9 > 12 9? 21 ” 
” ” 24 ” = 41 99 


In addition to these fees, a sum of 2 guineas is charged for the 
examination of 21 candidates (or any smaller number), a sum of 
I guinea if a travelling library is supplied, and the actual cost of 
syllabuses. 

Lecturers on the Additional List are marked with an asterisk 
in the general list of lecturers. The fees for other lecturers 
remain as before. 


Pupil-Teachers’ Courses.—The following figures have 
reference to those who presented Victoria University Certificates 
at the Queen’s Scholarship Examination in December, 1896 :— 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Failures. 
Liverpool ... 93=78°8%* 23=19°5%* 2=1'°7%* Not known.* 
Manchestern. 62—76°54 1%=T4"0/ 4=5°07% 2=2°57 
Oldham... 11= 52°44 7=33'°34 1=487% 2=9°5% 
Salford me2= 567355 14-4024 1=3°57 (oO 
Stockport 6=75% 2G f— 12557 O 


194=73°3/%" 56=21°3%" 9=3°4%" 4=1°57" 

* These percentages are approximate, being calculated on the assumption 
that the number of failures at Liverpool was nil. The extremely small 
percentage in the 3rd class shews that the number of failures can only have 
been very small. 


The total number of Candidates presenting Victoria Certifi- 
cates (so far as can be ascertained) was 263. 

The list of men candidates includes 12 in the first 100; of 
women, 13 in the first 100. 


Sessional Certificates. —OLDHAM (Pupil-Teachers’ Centre) 
—English Hestory ; Professor Tout (Michaelmas Term, 1896, 


and Lent Term, 1897). 


*Ashton, Richard 
Bagot, Edith M. 
*Binns, Edith 
Binns, Agnes G. 
Bottomley, Florence 
Booth, Sarah J. 
Buckley, Nellie 
Buckley, Alice Ann 
Butterworth, Edith 
Butterworth, Alice 
Butterworth, Hannah 
Cheetham, Bertha 
Curtis, Edwin 
Dent, Charlotte 
*Fraser, Margaret B. 
Greenwood, Nellie 
Griffiths, Mildred J. 
Hadfield, Jane A. 
*+Hague, Florence M. 
* Obtained distinction. 
‘Awarded prize offered by J. G. D. Campbell, Esq., H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Rochdale and Oldham district. 


Hall, Sarah 
Halliday, Mary A. P. 
Harper, Sarah E. 
Hyde, Emily 

Iles, Alice 

Jackson, Ethel F. 
Lefauve, Angeline 
Lees, Elizabeth M. 
Marland, Edith A. 
Marlor, Hannah 
Marsh, Louisa A. 
Middleton, Florence J. 
Ogden, Ethel 
Robertson, Robert 
Robertson, Mary 
Scholes, Alice 

Scully, Margaret 
Shaw, Mary 

Thorpe, Annie 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 


forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


University EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ee 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Parts XVIII. and XIX. 1s. net each. 

Jeremiah. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago, 2s. 6d. (Modern Reader's Bible.) 

A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, C.B., M.A., 
D.Litt., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. 1f.—The 
Renaissance and the Reformation : Influence of the Court and the Uni- 
versities. ros. net. 

A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin. 6s. 

The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By Sir Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Se., LL.D., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. With Seven Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Two Volumes. £1 16s. net. 


From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co, 


Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A., Wadham College. 
trated by Edmund H. New. 3s. 


Illus- 


From Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son. 


English Lyric Poetry, 1500—1700. With an Introduction by Frederic 
Ives Carpenter. 3s. 6d. (Warwick Library.) 


From Messrs. J. M. DENT anv Co. 


The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus. A Play written by Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by Israel Gol- 
lanez, M.A. 1s. net. (Temple Dramatists.) 


From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 
Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Lord Lytton. 


with Introduction and Notes by George Laurence Gomme. 
(Constable's Library of Historical Novels and Romances.) 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By John Charles Tarver. 6s. 


Edited 
3s. 6d. 


From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

A History of Ancient Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.GS., 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. ros. 6d. (Cambridge 
Geographical Series.) 

An Elementary Old English Grammar (Early West Saxon). By 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 

Arnold of Rugby: his School Life and Contributions to Educa- 
tion. Edited by J. J. Findlay, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 5s. 


From Messrs. P. S. KinG anp Son. 
The English Poor Laws ; their History, Principles, and Adminis- 
tration. Three Lectures, Given at the University Settlement for 
Women, Southwark. By Sophia Lonsdale. 1s. 


From Mr. GEorGE NEWNEs. 


The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. By Douglas Archibald, M.A. 
With Forty-four Illustrations. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Harvard Stories. Sketches of the Undergraduate. By Waldron K intzing 


Post. 6s. 
From Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 


Introduction to Philosophy. A Handbook for Students of Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, Aesthetics, and General Philosophy. By Oswald Kiilpe, 
Professor of Philosophy and Aesthetics in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Translated from the German (1895) by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. 
Titchener, 6s. 

The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School. By 
Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., Head Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 3s. (Ethical Library.) 


From Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons. 


The Age of Milton. By the Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A., 
Sometime Lecturer in St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction, etc., by J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., University Lecturer in His- 


tory. 3s. 6d. 


From Messrs. Horace MARSHALL AND SON, 


The Temple Reader. A Literary Reading Book for School and Home. 
Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A. With an Introduction by Edward 
Dowden, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of 


Dublin. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Objects :—to encourage and maintain an interest in the University 
Extension courses given at the Gresham College Centre ; to en- 
courage continuous study and original work, especially during 
the vacations; to hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social ; 
to arrange excursions —historical, botanical, geological, &c.— 
during the summer months. The annual subscription is one 
shilling, entitling each member to attend all meetings and ex- 
cursions. Those who are at present attending the courses at 
Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of the London Society 
in connection with any Centre, are eligible for membership of the 
Association. Students desirous to join should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., C. A. Ginever, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW w® CHEAPER ISSUE IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATE 


HANDBOOKS OF ART. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE 

GREAT ARTISTS. 


Included in the ART PRIZE LIST of the Science and Art Department. 


Each Volume contains many Illustrations (in all 


over ONE THOUSAND), including, when possible, a 


portrait of the Master, and is strongly half-bound extra, red top. 


Now being issued, Two Volumes in One, half-bound, red top, for 48, (%2 some cases), 38, 6A. each ; 
or, in separate Volumes, at 28, 6d. and Qs, 


PNGEISH PAINTERS 


ais Joshua Reynolds. By F. S. araaas:| 

M.A. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence and George Romney. 
By Lorp RonaLp Gower, F.S.A. J 


Two Vols. 
| in one, 4s. 


Gainsborough and Constable. By G. Brock 


70 V 
ARNOLD, M.A. Two Vols. 


in one, 4s. 


Turner. By Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 

William Hogarth. By Austin Dosson. \ Two Vols. 
Sir David Wilkie. By J. W. Mottett, B.A. /f in one, 4s. 
Mulready. By F. G. STEPHENS. \ Two Vols. 


George Cruikshank. By F. G. SrerHens. f in one, 4s. 


Sir Edwin Landseer. By F. G. SrepHEns. | Two Vols 
Cox (David) and Peter De Wint: Livesand; so ae 
and Works. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. J Res 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


Watteau. By J. W. MoLiertT, M.A. \ TwoVols.in 
Claude de Lorrain. By O. J. DULLEA. Jone, 3s. 6d. 


Vernet and Delaroche. By J Ruutz Rezs. | Two Vols. 
By J. W. MOLLETT, + 


Meissonier: A Memoir. | in one 
JA. 3s. 
ioe PAINTERS OF 
BARBIZON 
Camille Corot, Charles Francois Tee 
and Jules Dupre. By J. W. Mo.tett, B.A. | Two Vols. 


Jean Francois Millet, Theodore Rousseau, 
and Narcisse Diaz. By J. W. MoLLett, B.A. 


GERMAN PAINTERS 


Albrecht Diirer. By R. F. Heatu, M.A. \ Two Vols. 
Little Masters of Germany. By W. B. Scorv. J in one, 4s. 
Hans Holbein. By Jos—ErpH CuNnDaALL. ) Two Vols 
Overbeck: A Memoir. By J. BEAVINGTON } - ; 

ATKINSON. \ | ODS ites 


| in one, 4s. 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


Velasquez. By E. Stowe, M.A. \ Two Vols, in 
Murillo. By ELiten E. Minor. J one, 3s. 6d. 


BEE VISr ea N Dep UTCH 
PAINTERS 


| Rubens. By C. W. Kerr, M.A. \ Two Vols. 
Vandyck and Hals. By P. R. Heap. B.A. f in one, 4s. 
Figure Painters of Holland. By Lorp 
RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. 7 
Two Vols. 


Landscape and Pastoral Painters of 
Holland: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, 


in one, 4s. 


Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. 
| Rembrandt. By J. W. Motiet, B.A. With extra plates, 
2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS AND 
SiC IUIEI PIMOS 


Giotto. By Harry QuitTer, M.A. 
Fra Angelico and the Early Painters of 


\ Two Vols. 


Florence. By C. M. PHIiimore. J in one, 4s. 
Ghiberti and Donatello. By Leaver Scorr. | Two Vols 
Della Robbia, Cellini, and other celebrated; .. ene 

| Sculptors. By LEADER Scort. J RIT 9 
| Mantegna and Francia. By Juria Carr- 

WRIGHT. . Two Vols. 
| Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and | in one, 4s. 
| Andrea del Sarto. By LeapErR Scorr. 
| Raphael. By N. D’ANVERs. lage 
| Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By antics) ae oe 

CLEMENT. J 2 GRt 
Titian. By R. F. Hearn, M.A. \ Two Vols. 
Tintoretto, By W. R. OsTLER. J in one, 4s. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. J. PAUL RICHTER. \ Two Vols. in 
Correggio. By M. Compron HEATON. J one, 3s. 6d. 


NEW 


ISSUE IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED NANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY. 


Edited by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. (now Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A.), and Professor ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 


Each tn Crown S8vo, half-bound extra, 5s. per volume. 


Architecture: Classic and Early Christian, By Professor 
T. RoGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, B.A. 

Architecture: Gothic and Renaissance. By Professor T. 
ROGER SMITH and Epwarp J. PoyNnTerR, R.A. 

Sculpture, Ancient: in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. 
By GeorGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. 

Sculpture: Renaissance and Modern. By LEADER Scort. 

Painting: Classic and Italian. By Epwarp J. PoyNnreEr, 
R.A,, and PErcy R. HEAD, B.A. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd 


With nearly 1,000 [llustrations. 


Painting: Spanish and French, By GEORGE SMITH. 


Painting: German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. J. Wi_mor 
Buxton, M.A., and EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Painting: English and American. 
3UXTON, M.A., and S. R. KOEHLER. 


By H. J. WiLmor 


By G. R. REp- 


| Water-Colour Painting in England. 
GRAVE, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
15 Fleet Street, E.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, PUBLISHERS, 


A Book FOR Boys AND GIRLS THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA READER: A Graphic Record of a Glorious Reign. By R. E. ANpER- 
son, M.A. Profusely Illustrated. By special arrangement with Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Photo- 
graphers to the Queen, the Publishers are able to Give Away with each copy of this book a copy of 


The Particular Photograph Selected and Signed by H§R MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Note.—The Portrait presented with the book is not a Print or Process Block Copy, but an Actual Photograph, mounted 
on card, suitable for drawing-room table, album, or for framing, and equal in every respect to those sold at Is. and Is. 6d. _ Price, 


including Photograph of the Queen, 2s. 
As there may be a difficulty in producing very large numbers of the Queen’s Photograph, it is necessary, in order to secure 


copies, to Order at Once, through any bookseller or newsagent. 


Now Complete in One Volume, super royal 8vo, 1,360 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 12s. ; or in Two 
Volumes, Old Testament, gs. ; New Testament, 5s. 
THE ART BIBLE. Comprising the Text of the Old and New Testaments. With 850 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 
* * This volume may also be had in the following special bindings: Plain Persian morocco, gilt leaves, 18s. ; Persian morocco, 
antique scroll in gold, gilt leaves, 21s. ; limp morocco, Yapp style, flexible back, solid gold leaves, 30s. ; Turkey morocco, hand- 
tooled in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A New Version by E. A. BRayLEY Hopcerts. With roo IIlustra- 
tions by J. FINNEMORE. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, ros. 6d. 

THE STRATFORD- ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE. With Glossarial Side-notes. Complete in 12 vols., 
bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 18s., or enclosed in a quaint box, 21s. 

* * This favourite Edition may also be had: Half-morocco, gilt tops ; crushed grained Persian morocco, in box ; or straight 
paste grained, gilt tops, in box, with steel clasp. 

THE ORACLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. Profusely Illustrated. Containing the most accurate information in 
the most readable form. Edited by R. W. Ecrrton Eastwick, B.A., of the Middle Temple. In 5 
vols., strongly bound, 30s. ; or in half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 

PIONEER WOMEN IN VICTORIA’S REIGN—Being Short Histories of Great Movements. 
By Epwin A. Pratt. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE WAY OF THE CROSS: A Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. Oblong 4to, cloth 


extra, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 

A collection of 240 beautifully executed Illustrations, 8 in. by 10 in., of Views in the Holy Land, from Photographs taken 
during a recent tour. The Series gives a faithful presentation of the actual ‘aspect and conditions of the localities identified with the 
narrative of Christ’s Life as told in the Gospels. 

THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. Vols. 1, 2,and 3, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges. 
Each Volume contains many hundreds of beautifully- printed Illustrations on Art Paper. Price 12s. each. 

ROUND THE WORLD, from London Bridge to Charing Cross, via Yokohama and Chicago. An 
Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in All Parts of the World. 
Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, ros. 6d. ; half-morocco, 21s. 

ROUND THE COAST. An Album of 284 Pictures from Recent Photographs of the Watering Places and 
Resorts in the United Kingdom. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 21s. 

ROUND LONDON. An Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in and 
around London. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt, ros. 6d. ; half-morocco, 21s. 


TME hIBRARY OF USEFUh STORIES. 


Price ls. each. Four New Volumes. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By Dovucras ArcuipaLp, M.A., Fellow and 
sometime Vice-President of the Royal Meteorological Society, London. ~With 44 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Campers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Author of 
“Story of the Stars,” &c. With 50 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By James Ropway, F.L.S., Author of “In the Guiana 
Forest,” &c. With 27 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By M. M. Parttison-Muir, M.A., Fellow and 
Prelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


THE NEW hIBRARY. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Four New Volumes. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GaskELt. 

SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By 
Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. 

VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon, Junr. (ene de la 
Zouche). With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By 
JOHN KEBLE. 


8, 9, 10, and 11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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[THREEPENCE. 


MAGMILILAN & CO’.S BOOKS 


SULTABLE FOR THE SPECIAL CcouRSES. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH IS- 
LANDS. By Joun RicHarp GREEN, M.A., LL.D., and ALice Srop- 
FORD GREEN. Withmaps. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
GonneEr, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson and A. SUTHERLAND. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. | Part I. Inp1a. 
By J.S. Corton, M.A. II. THECotoniges. By E. J. Payne. 2s. 6d. 


THE PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical Intro- 
‘duction to Geography. By Ricuarp A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Sir A. Gerxir, F.R.S. Illustrated with woodcuts and 

ten plates. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. By Sirvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Physics in the Technical College, Finsbury. With 
illustrations. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. By Sir Henry Roscog, F.R.S. With illus- 
trations and Questions, 1s. 

DARWINISM ; an Exposition of the Theory of Natu- 
ral Selection, with some of its applications. By A. R. 
Wa .taceE, LL.D. With maps and illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. gs. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Tw» courses of 
lectures. By Sir J. R. SEELEy, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. By Professor 


Joun R. Commons. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages Sys- 
tem. By N. P. Girman. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


By Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (1560—1665.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Professor E. C. K. 


MACMILLAN AND 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with critical introductions 


by various writers, and general introductions to each period. Edited 
by Sir Henry Crarx, K.C.B., LL.D. In 5 volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. 14th to 16th Century. 7s. 6d. Vol. II. The 16th Century to 
the Restoration. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. Ther7th Century. 7s. 6d. Vol. 
IV. The18th Century. 7s. 6d. Vol. V. Thexgth Century. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Witt1am GrorGe CLarkK and WiLtiam ALpIs WRIGHT. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Globe Edition. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The Victoria Edition. In3 Vols. Vol. I. Comeptes. Vol. II. His- 
Tories. Vol. III. TraGepizs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


SHAKSPERE. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D, Pott 8vo. 
Is. 


[Literature Primers. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F. Mary Witson, 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Bere Laureate. Complete Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
7S. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Baronet. With a Biographical and Critical Memoir by Professor 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By J. R. Green, 
LL.D. With. >. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 16s. HEversley Edition, in two 
Volumes. Globe 8vo. tos. 


THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, 
Ulla sect hae and notes, by A. J. Burter, M.A. end Edition. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, 
pL Nas peel notes, by A. J. Burter, M.A. end Edition 


A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German of 


G. A. Scartazzini. By A. J. BuTLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d, 


co., LITD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The VICTORIAN ERA SERIES 


IN MONTHLY CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, CLOTH BOARDS, 2s. 6d. EACH. 

The aim of the Series is to form an authoritative, scholarly, and attractive record of the great 
movements and developments of the age, in politics, economics, religion, industry, literature, science, 
and art, and of the life work of its typical and influential men. 

Under the-general editorship of Mr. J. HOLLAND ROsE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, the individual volumes will be contributed by leading specialists in the various branches 
of knowledge which fall to be treated in the Series. 

The volumes will be published successively on the 15th of each month. 


On Nov. r5th.—THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. Hottanp Rose, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


On Dec. 15th.—THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 
Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rectormor 


Arrangements have also been completed for the following volumes :-— 


Charles Kingsley. By the Very Rev.C. W. Stuszs, | The Growth of London, 1837—1897. 
D.D., Dean of Ely. LAURENCE GOMME. 


The Growth and Perera oe of ae Br ' Charles Dickens. 
: i ws eb yat : . | 
tish Colonies, 1837—1897. By the Rev National Education. By H. Hotman, M.A., one 


ByeG; 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


GRESWELL, M.A. 


The Free Trade Movement and its Results. 
By G. ARMITAGE SMITH. 


John Bright. By C. A. Vincz, M.A,, late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


London: 


of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


Recent Advances in Astronomy. By A. H. Fison, 
IDES 


| The Science of Life. By J. ARTHUR THomson, M.A. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


A STORY OF CROMWEhh’S TIME. 


JOHN MARMADUKE. By Samver Harpen Cuurcu, Author of “ Oliver Cromwell: A History.” 


trated by A. G. REINHART. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Tllus- 


This is a stirring Historical Romance of Cromwell’s Invasion of Ireland in 1649. The incidents and adventures are most 
exciting and dramatic, while the poiitical references are neither too long nor too many. 


BURNS. 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF BURNS. 


page Illustrations from Photographs by the Author ; and with Portrait of Burns. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. 
16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 


With 25 Full- 


lbITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Georces PELLIssiER, 


TON. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


Translated by ANNE G. Brin- 


AUTHORS AND PUBhISMERS. 
A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN LITERATURE. Comprising a Descrip- 


tion of Publishing Methods and Arrangements, Directions for the Preparation of MSS. for the Press, Explanations of the 
Details of Book-manufacturing, with Instructions for Proof-reading, and Specimens of Typography, the Text of the United 
States Copyright Law, and Information concerning International Copyrights, together with General Hints for Authors. 


SEVENTH EDITION, Re-written, with New Material. 


Feap. 8vo, half-leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


MANNIBAL: 


SOLDIER, STATESMAN, PATRIOT, and the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome. 


Illustrated. 


W. O’Connor Morris, Author of *‘ Napoleon.” 


By 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 


GRANT. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT and the Maintenance of American Nationality, 1322—1885. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CuuRCH, late Lieut.-Col. U.S.A. Illustrated. 


By WiLut1am Conant 
(‘* Heroes of the Nations” Series. ) 


OhD PARIS. 
THE DUNGEONS OF OLD PARIS: being the Story and Romance of the most celebrated Prisons of 


the Monarchy and the Revolution. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


By TiGHE Hopkins, Author of ‘* Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” ‘‘ Nell Haffenden,” &c. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford St., Strand, London, & New York. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Eee 


A PRELIMINARY announcement of the arrangements for 
the London Summer Meeting in June, 1898, will be made 
in our next issue. A most delightful programme is being 
drawn up, some patticulars of wach will then be given. 


* 

WE publish in this issue a scheme which Miss Thomp- 
son, the Honorary Secretary of the Scarborough Centre, 
has devised for solving the “book problem.” The ques- 
tion was discussed in our columns some months ago, but 
it is one of such great importance and of so deep an 
interest to the Centres that we feel sure our readers will 
be glad to welcome any further contributions towards its 
solution. Miss Thompson’s plan has the merit of sim- 
plicity, and might be attempted at once without involving 
any large expenditure of time or money. Some Centres 
have already established small libraries of their own, 
which they would gladly see more widely used if there 
were any means of bringing students and books together. 

*% 
% 

THE Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Cambridge 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate on the Local 
Lectures has been issued, and is full of encouraging indi- 
cations of vigorous life. The work in the Centres is 
steadily improving in quality, and the Syndicate have 
before them a high and distinct object, which they are 
gradually realising. The number of Centres, again, is 
increasing, and, although the actual number of students 
does not show an advance, the number of Sessional 
Certificates obtained last year is 108, as against 106 in the 
previous Session. There are, we understand, excellent 
grounds for believing that the present gratifying measure 
of progress will be more than maintained during the cur- 
rent Session. 

*,* 

THE Syndicate announce that “there are increasing 
signs that the Local Lectures system and the Certificates 
obtainable in connection therewith are becoming more 
highly appreciated”; but it is strongly felt that some 
greater incentive is required than the Certificates afford, 
and in the separate Report presented by Dr. Roberts this 
aspect of the subject is again strongly pressed. ‘In my 
previous Reports,” he writes, “I have urged that what is 
required could be done by the establishment of a Uni- 
versity Diploma for external students, the conditions 
being so arranged as to meet the requirements which ex- 
perience has shown should be met bo'h in the department 
of the Higher Local Examination and the Local Lectures.” 
Such a Diploma, it is firmly believed by those who are 
best able to form judgments as to the wishes and require- 
ments of local students, would bring a new and valuable 
element into the work by affording them an additional 
mark of distinction to aim at. A Committee has been 
appointed for the consideration of this matter, and, it is 
hoped, will see its way to make a favourable report. 

: *% 
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IN his comprehensive Report to the Syndicate, which 
we publish under a separate heading, Dr. Roberts makes 
clear that the Universities have a great part to play in the 
future education of the people. They have already done 
much, but, owing to the awakening of the nation, the 
work is growing in every direction, and, as Dr. Roberts 
tersely puts it, “‘one serious danger which threatens this 
most important national movement is that a too narrow 
view may be taken of the requirements of the country 
owing to the fact that the management necessarily must 
fall into the hands of those who, by the conditions of their 
lives, are not educational experts, and do not possess that 
wide experience in educational matters which is necessary 
to the successful accomplishment of the desired end.” It 
is most satisfactory to find that the Universities are ap- 
proached for guidance by those who have the great 
modern developments of popular education under their 
care, and we are glad to believe that these bodies are 


winning year by year a greater measure of trust at the hands 
of the various other educational agencies throughout the 
country. We believe that, when the history of the great 
educational movements of this century is written, this will 
be one of its most remarkable features. 


* 
THE two Reports are full of pregnant facts and sug- 
gestions, and it is clear that the difficulty is so to keep pace 
with the work in its rapid developments as to consolidate 
it and direct it to fruitful ends and objects. The Uni- 
versities, the Government, County Councils, and other 
imperial and local bodies are all engaged in considering 
what can be done to construct an educational system 
that shall proceed from the most elementary to the most 
advanced forms of instruction, with ramifications to meet 
the multifarious requirements of a vigorous people having 
world-wide relations and interests. 


% 

THE Council of the London Society are to be most 
cordially congratulated on having secured the Bishop of 
London as their Chairman, in place of the Bishop of 
Stepney, who has been translated to the See of Bristol. 
Dr. Creighton is pre-eminently fitted to occupy this posi- 
tion. Nourished as he has been on the best traditions of 
both our ancient Universities, he is inspired by the 
academic spirit in the best sense of the term—a man of 
scholarship and culture devoid of pedantry. He is, more- 
over, like Dr. Browne, an indefatigable worker, and an 
organiser who has won for himself a brilliant reputation 
for his clear-sightedness and business ability in the various 
departments of activity to which he has set his hand. 

* 
% 

THE name of Canon Elwyn will long be cherished 
in grateful remembrance by the authorities of the 
London Society. For the past ten years they have been 
enabled, through his kindly interest, to occupy on very 
advantageous terms most convenient and agreeable 
offices in the inner quadrangle of the Charterhouse, an 
institution which, in the midst of the din and tumult of 
central London, has succeeded in retaining, to both eye 
and ear, no small degree of the peacefulness of its 
mediaeval seclusion. He was also most generous in 
granting the use of the Library and Tapestry Room of 
that Foundation for frequent Examinations and Confer- 
ences, and for Meetings of the Council and Board of 
the Society and of the Local Centres’ Association ; while 
numerous parties of University Extension students from 
various Centres will remember the genial courtesy with 
which he would guide them round the historic buildings 
entrusted to his affectionate charge. 

+ % 


* 
THE authorities of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science have published a very attractive 
and comprehensive programme for the current Session. 
The sections are entitled respectively ‘‘ Economics,” 
“ Statistics,” “Railway Economics,” “Commercial Law,” 
“Palaeography and Diplomatics,” “ Political Science,” and 
“Finance and Taxation,” the whole scheme comprising 
thirty-seven classes and courses of lectures, some designed 
for a general audience, and some confined to “full 
Students of the School.” Among the lecturers are Pro- 
fessor Hewins, Mr. E. Cannan, Professor Foxwell, Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth, Professor Gonner, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Mr. Montague 
Barlow, Mr. G. L. Dickinson, Professor Dicey, and Mr. 
Graham Wallas. There is further an excellent Library 
of 10,000 volumes. A ticket entitling to admission to all 
or any of the lectures and classes and the Library may 
be had for £1 a Term, or £3 for the whole Session of 
thirty-one weeks. Single courses of lectures may be 
taken at a charge of from 2s. to 7s.6d. Full information 
on all points may be had from the Director of the School, 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 4 

% 
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ON similar lines to the above has been established the 
London School of Ethics and Social Philosophy.. The 
promoters of this new scheme announced that “ the 
success of lectures and classes on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy hitherto conducted at Essex Hall and other 
centres of University Extension has encouraged those 
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interested in this subject in London to make arrangements 
for its more systematic study,” and that the aim of the 
School is ‘to apply philosophical methods of analysis 
to social and political problems, and to investigate the 
bearing of recent psychology upon the science of educa- 
tion.” A subscription of £1 entitles to free admission 
to all the lectures of the School for one year. The pro- 
gramme for the coming Term includes courses on Moral 
Philosophy by Dr. G. D. Hicks, and on “ The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State” by Dr. Bosanquet ; and 
there will also be single free lectures on Sunday evenings 
by Professor Sidgwick, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Dr. 
Bosanquet, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. G. L. Dickinson, and 
Professor Lewis Campbell. The lectures will be given 
at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock 
Place, W.C. The Secretary (Mrs. Gilliland Husband, 
5M, Portman Mansions, Baker Street, W.) will be glad 
to give further information concerning the School to any 
who may be interested in the work it has taken up. 
+ % 
* 

Just as this Society has got definitely to work, Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead, who has taken a leading part in its estab- 
lishment, has been elected to the first incumbency of the 
new Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy at Mason College, Birmingham. All who know 
with what energy this enthusiastic disciple of Green has 
given himself to the promotion of philosophical study 
in London, both as a University Extension lecturer and 
as a prominent worker in the Ethical Society, will wish 
him every success in his new position. We are glad to 
believe, moreover, that Birmingham’s gain will not 
necessarily involve London’s complete loss of his vigorous 
activity, and that he will still be able to retain a more 
than merely nominal position on the Committee of the 
new Society which owes so much to him, not only in 
connection with its formal formation, but also for his 
strenuous labours for many years past in arousing among 
thoughtful Londoners an interest in the subjects with 
which it will be specially concerned. 

* ¥ 
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IN an Inaugural Address on “The Pursuit of Culture 
as an Ideal,” delivered at the University College of Wales, 
Professor Sidgwick laid down a principle which University 
Extension students will heartily applaud. “When men 
of his age,” he said, “looked back upon their University 
life, and asked themselves from what source they learnt 
such culture as they did learn, he thought they would 
give a high place—the chief place—to the converse with 
fellow-students. The informal mutual education of stu- 
dents would always be an important factor in the work of 
the University, and it was one on which the thoughts of 
any academic teacher conscious of the limitations and 
defects of his own labours in the service of culture would 
always gladly dwell.” ‘Those who have been most inti- 
mately associated with the University Extension Move- 
ment are constantly saying the same thing. The stu- 
dents gain much certainly from the lectures and from 
their private study, but they also gain something of the 
highest importance from intercourse with fellow-students, 
and especially in that intimate form in which it can be 
obtained in a Students’ Association. Centres where no 
Students’ Association has been established are still wanting 
in one of the most important elements of the University 
Extension Movement. 

*,* 

THE University of Oxford was represented at the recent 
Jubilee Celebrations at Stockholm by Mr. J.A. R. Marriott, 
of New College, Secretary to the Extension Delegacy. It 
was fitting that the great Universities of Europe should 
honour King Oscar, whose achievements in the realm of 
Literature and the Fine Arts are well known. Equally 
fitting was it that a prominent place in the celebrations 
should have been given to the reception of the Delegates 
from Foreign Universities. Vienna, Leyden, and Bologna 
were represented by their “ Rectores Magnifici” (Amglice 
Vice-Chancellors), Munich and Strassburg by some of 
their most distinguished Professors. We congratulate 
Mr. Marriott on having been entrusted with so pleasant a 
mission to the Court of one of the most recent Honorary 
Graduates of his University. 


THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


V.—READING. 


By W. M. CHILDs, M.A. 


HATEVER success University Extension has 
won at Reading it has won through Danton’s 


motto of audacity. It has dared to be true to 
itself. University Extension is the child of faith in liberal 
studies and faith in local patriotism. The one parent 
gave it a gospel, the other a method. To liberalise a 
community, it must first become of it. So it might make 
citizens as well as students. To pose as self-sufficient, 
to court the homage of a coterie, to be merely graceful and 
academic, to rest content a peripatetic redeemer of dark 
places, would only be to recruit for the army of prigs. 
It is written in the history of the Movement how hard 
these temptations are to be withstood. But at Reading 
they have been withstood in virtue of the gift of audacity. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE COLLEGE. 

The raw material of a College at Reading consisted or 
a University Extension Centre, a Science and Art School, 
Central Classes for Pupil-teachers, and the means and 
necessity for Technical Education. Out of this stuff one 
or two leading spirits at Reading and Oxford conceived 
might be made a single fabric. Christ Church, Oxford, 
offered a Principal in one of her Students, Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder ; Reading offered a building—a relic of her 
vanished Abbey—and a strong backing of support. 
These rudiments were drawn gently together; and pain- 
fully, laboriously, and, as many thought, most unpromis- 
ingly, a thing in the likeness of a College began to arise. 
This was in 1892. To-day it stands an incorporated Col- 
lege with a staff of thirty teachers and a roll of over seven 
hundred students. The workmen are busy upon a 
splendid addition to its buildings. Against a burdened 
finance it can set an impetuous development and an ever- 
growing consciousness of strength. Its work has been 
weighed by, among others, the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. Were they now to repeat their visit 
of last year, I do not think they would recall their words 
of encouragement. 

Reading, therefore, is not a typical Extension Centre. 
The Extension work is done ; but it is done as part of a 
College scheme. But Reading has been wisely included 
among these articles because it shews what an Extension 
Centre may become. It shews what may be done if faith 
in liberal studies and faith in local patriotism work 
together with a will and in a practical spirit. 

THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDEA. 

The College at Reading is the triumph of an idea. In 
these days of deep purses and shallow faith, the fact is 
comforting. If certain people had not seen visions there 
would have been no College. One or two, Mr. Mackinder 
and Mr. Herbert Sutton among the chief, knew what was 
wanted at Reading. Already when the College was but 
in the gristle they saw it in the bone of maturity. They 
saw it at the goal for which it is still striving—the 
energetic centre of the thought of Reading. They saw 
that to get to this goal, to become this centre, the College 
must be as many-sided as the community it tries to serve. 
And it is precisely here that University Extension has 
played its part. It is the men trained in liberal studies 
who most often have the wit to see the defects of a frag- 
ment and the glory of the whole. It is often they only 
who have the wit to piece together the whole out of the 
fragments. And so, while neither Technical Education 
nor South Kensington gave the impulse or bound the 
faggot, University Extension did. In the same breath 
and by the same act it avowed its own insufficiency. 
It confessed, and gladly, that Reading wanted more than 
University Extension could give. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

Some cried out at this. Prophets emerged from lettered 
seclusion and talked about paltering with the accursed 
thing—presumably Technical Education. But the pro- 
moters of the College stuck to their idea through thick 
and thin. They meant the place to testify to the unity of 
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the kingdom of knowledge. They saw nothing criminal 
in studying Homer cheek by jowl with a class on Poultry ; 
and they believed that enthusiasm for English Literature 
might survive the neighbourhood of agricultural experts. 
When a man asked for instruction in Congo fish deposits, 
their one regret was that they could not give it. Per- 
plexed by this alacrity, the prophets recharged their lungs. 
This College, it seemed, was a mere gross intellectual ex- 
change, an incorporated cram-shop. Once more the 
promoters reverted to their idea. Their idea was to 
fashion a College informed with life and esprit de corps. 
Whoever entered its classes should feel the presence of 
an institution nobler than the class, of an inspiration 
beyond the teacher’s, of an association more worthy than 
a cash nexus. So they welcomed the devotion of its 
teachers, the rapid growth of Clubs and Societies, its 
Journal and its Library, and every utterance and act 
convicting the College of a single lofty purpose. _ 

This has been the service rendered by University Ex- 
tension to the Reading College. It gave the idea; it 
gave organising force ; and it gave the moral enthusiasm 
necessary to educational salvation. To free itself for the 
work it dropped exclusiveness ; it put the College per- 
sonality before that of individuals; and it thought 
of Reading rather than of Oxford. When taxed with 
marketing a liberal tradition, it consoled itself with the 
catholic example of John Milton’s 7vactaze. If John 
Milton put Fortification along with Poetics, a modern 
practitioner might associate Aviculture and Music and 
escape damnation. Such was the hope ; and what of the 
fulfilment? Does University Extension in Reading stand 
better or worse than it did? 

SUCCESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The circumstances before 1893 I only know from 
hearsay. I believe the Centre prospered ; the lectures 
were well attended, and the results satisfactory. <A 
Students’ Association was formed, and discharged the 
customary functions. The usual organisation in the hands 
of a Secretary, a Committee, and the Association answered 
its single purpose. Beyond doubt there was enthusiasm. 
Those who shared it knew exactly for what they were 
striving, and felt the glow of success. Among thema few, 
as I have said, cherished a larger hope. 

Then came the College, and the Extension Centre was 
absorbed into it. Absorption is not always a pleasant pro- 
cess. The lady of the nonsense rhyme may have re- 
sented the tiger; and the tiger, despite his smile, 
may have suffered indigestion. It is true there was no 
stop or revolution. The Association metas usual. There 
were more lectures than ever before. But many of the 
old supporters were inwardly discouraged. The College 
was nothing to them ; the Centre had been much. Between 
the disappearance of the Centre as an independent unit 
and the triumph of the College idea there was an interval 
of slack water depressing to those who remembered the 
spring-tides of yore. 

This interval is now past. The College has proved its 
good faith. It has built up Extension work afresh, and 
carried it to greater heights. Mr. Hudson Shaw, Dr. 
Fison, and Mr. Horsburgh could tell of the great audiences 
in Reading Town Hall. Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Churton 
Collins, Mr. A. L. Smith, Dr. Bailey, Mr. de Burgh and 
myself have delivered the Extension lectures within the 
College. The volume of class-work has steadily grown. 
In some instances the seed sown in the public lectures 
has ripened in the class to a striking result. One 
student, a woman, took a Second Class in the Honour 
School of Modern History at Oxford. Another did so 
well in the Balliol and New College History Scholarship 
Examination last November that New College elected 
him to a private Exhibition. Another class student 
won an Open History Scholarship at Brasenose College 
last January. Others have done well in various examina- 
tions, or—equally satisfactory—have for the love of it 
worked steadily at their subject. Last Session a 
special Extension course in History was arranged to 
meet the requirements of Assistant Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools; in the Delegacy Examination all 
passed, and some with distinction. The Extension work 
has been strengthened by pioneer popular lectures, under 


an Industrial Classes Committee, on Literature, History, 
and Science. This Session this pioneer work is being 
carried on at several centres in the town as well as in the 
College. To many of us it represents the hopeful 
beginning of a steady and considered effort to reach 
classes hitherto untouched. A Library, with a bias so 
far towards liberal studies, has been put together with 
excellent results. The College Journal attempts to ex- 
press solidarity and to maintain a literary tradition. A 
Scholarship Fund has lately been founded to help 
students proceeding to the University. Tinally, to the 
possibility of visits from distinguished non-resident 
lecturers have been added the regular services of at least 
two resident lecturers on the “ humaner” side.* 

This is, I think, a fair account of University Extension 
work at Reading. The College has affected it in at least 
two ways. There has been a tendency for the audience 
at any given course to diminish, owing chiefly to the fact 
that several courses, Extension and other, now run simul- 
taneously ; and there has been the practical creation of 
the special class. I myself look upon sound class-work 
as worth almost any number of public lectures. The 
public lecture is part of a good system. It is splendid 
bait, and may be stimulating food. But the class is the 
net. Until a student has been well handled there, he is 
not caught, only tickled. That is why University 
Extension always demands a class after a lecture. 
That is why at Reading we hold class-lectures daily, 
some Extension and some not, in History, Literature, and 
Classics, not to mention those in connection with scientific, 
technical, and artistic studies. Here I think we have 
best served the course of liberal study ; whether or not 
the results admit of tabulation in Annual Reports, 
something at least has here been scored for Extension 
principles. 

THE “GILD OF THE RED ROSE.” 

I have not yet spoken of our Literary Societies. With 
or without a College, these are an integral part of Univer- 
sity Extension apparatus. We have “ Gallia,’ a French 
Society of proper sprightliness and enterprise. We have 
a Debating Society, the arena of many keen debates, the 
best mirror of our student life. There is also the “‘ Gild 
of the Red Rose.” This humorous and delightful fellow- 
ship deserves a word of notice. There came a time when 
the old Students’ Association died by its own hand. After 
a decent interval a Literary and Historical Society at the 
College took its place. Papers were duly read ; and the 
usual solemnities were observed. But the strain of so 
much writing and listening became too great. The Society 
took to reading Shakespeare instead ; and there was a 
visible access of cheerfulness and new members. 

The sin of Literary Societies is to beget prigs. People 
scratch up an acquaintance with Shelley, or the Black 
Death, or both, and affect a special revelation. A Society 
gives them a pulpit and too often a hearing. If no one 
exposes them to the easterly blast of ridicule, they become 
incurables who may not be sent toa Home. The Society 
becomes a place where a number of people with long 
faces tolerate one another’s tedious conceit in the name of 
culture. 

Some of us at Reading were alive to this peril. And 
we decided to make handsome provision for the humorous 
and picturesque. We believed that our studies would not 
suffer for a strong dash of laughter and charm. So the 
Literary and Historical Society was put into the melting- 
pot and came out the Gild of the Red Rose. From the 
old Merchant Gild of Reading we borrowed, with some 
necessary changes, a mediaeval dress, quaint vows, titles, 
ceremonies, and a certain spirit of fellowship ; from the 
College Shield we borrowed the Rose of Lancaster ; and 
from the Literary Society we borrowed our literary 
intent. We bound ourselves “ to labour always for the 
common weal, the increase of humane learning, the 
honour of this College, and the fair fame of our Gild.” 


*It will be understood that I am writing almost entirely of the 
literary work at Reading. There is of course a complete scheme 
of scientific and technical education. I am simply showing that 
the rise of the College has strengthened and not weakened the 
literary teaching distinctive of University Extension. 
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In all our proceedings afd publications we have sought for 
a certain gaiety and comeliness. At our “ Morowspeches” 
we have diligently read our authors; at our “Jantaculums” 
we have been frankly joyous; and we have tried by a 
variety of expedients to give fresh meaning to literary 
association. And I think we have succeeded; there has 
been a genuine rally ; to most of us the Gild fellowship 
is a delightful reality—a thing of colour, life, and charm. 
A Civic INSTITUTION. 

I have tried to set forth the cheerful side of Extension 
work at Reading. I have dealt mainly with ideas, since 
the facts of finance and organisation apply only to our- 
selves. No doubt we have our failures and our difficulties ; 
but those who have fought for a young institution will 
understand how strong becomes the habit of defence. I 
go back to my original point that University Extension 
has done considerable things in Reading mainly because 
it has linked itself closely to the town. I think it will 
link itself more closely still. It will seek, by re-telling the 
story of an ancient town, by radiating the spirit of liberal 
study and a love of beautiful things to its extreme borders,* 
to foster that ancient and noble personality of the civic 
community which, dead long ago in the material facts of 
jealous boundaries and an exclusive municipal policy, is 
still recoverable in the idea and essence. Patriotism is to 
a town what self-respect is to individuals —it is the 
essential of progress and the basis of all righteousness. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S WORK. 
By R. D. Roserts, M.A.. D.Sc. 


[The following is the text of the Report which Dr. Roberts, 
Secretary for Lectures, has this year made to the Local 
Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge. As will be seen, his Report took the form of 
a review of the position of University Extension throughout 
the country after twenty-five years’ work.—Epp., U.Z./.] 

S the coming year will complete a quarter of a 
century’s work in the Extension of University 
Teaching by means of the Local Lectures system, 

it is perhaps well that the position should be reviewed in 
order to ascertain the place which the system has taken 
and seems destined permanently to occupy in the edu- 
cational machinery of the country. 

Great advances in education have been made in many 
directions during the past few years, and the desire for 
enlarged opportunities of education and for University 
direction and recognition has been steadily increasing, 
and is making itself strongly felt among those who are 
brought into close contact with the Universities. By the 
passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, Wales 
has been enabled to establish a network of secondary 
schools, which are now beginning their work, and are 
clearly destined to play an important part in raising the 
level of education among the people in that part of the 
United Kingdom. What has thus been accomplished in 
Wales is being year by year more urgently demanded by 
English educationists, and it is certain that in the near 
future some similar scheme will be established for Eng- 
land. The Conference on Secondary Education held in 
Cambridge last year made manifest that the country is 
looking to the Universities for council and guidance 
in this matter. 

Again, the passing of the Technical Instruction Act 
and the Local Taxation Act (1890), under which funds 
came into the hands of the County Councils for educational 
purposes, gave a remarkable impetus to one form of edu- 
cation, and a considerable work has already been done in 
the way of providing instruction in technical and scientific 
subjects bearing mainly on the Arts and Crafts. One 
serious danger which threatens this most important 
national movement is that a too narrow view may be 
taken of the requirements of the country owing to the fact 
that the management necessarily must fall into the hands 
of those who, by the conditions of their lives, are not edu- 
cational experts, and do not possess that wide experience 


*The acceptance by Mr. Walter Crane of the Art Directorship 
of the College is in this connection of the happiest augury. 


in educational matters which is necessary to the success- 
ful accomplishment of the desired end. In these circum- 
stances it is imperative, if this great movement is fully to 
achieve its object, that the experience, expert knowledge, 
and prestige of the Universities should be freely available 
and fully at the disposal of the bodies to whom the work 
is entrusted. Here again the Universities are already 
being looked to for help. Within the present year Sir 
John Gorst’s Committee on the distribution of Science 
and Art Grants, after considering how students of Science 
or of Art might be got to widen the scope of their study, 
recommended that they should be encouraged to attend 
University Extension courses on Literature and History, 
and that a Government Grant should be given in aid of 
courses so attended. Unfortunately, this valuable and far- 
seeing recommendation was not accepted by the Treasury, 
but it is a significant indication of the trend of public 
opinion, and shows how important a part it is anticipated 
the Universities will increasingly take in the new popular 
educational developments. The rapid and wide-spread 
extension of higher education amongst those who are 
either actively engaged in the business of life, or are pre- 
paring for it, is every year rendering it more necessary 
that the manifold educational activities in the country 
should be systematised, imbued with one spirit, and co- 
ordinated under one direction. 

Just as the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
wielded a most beneficial influence during the past forty 
years by the Local Examinations, and during the past 
twenty-four years in the case of Cambridge by the Local 
Lectures, so in the future the Universities will have to 
maintain the position which they have taken up as leaders 
in education by adequately meeting as they arise the fresh 
needs which this successful educational policy has created. 
This has been done in the past. The Higher Local Ex- 
amination was established as soon as it became evident 
that a demand existed for an examination adapted to the 
wants of those above school age. In the Department of 
the Local Lectures the Affiliation Scheme was devised to 
encourage continuous and systematic study, and a new 
statute was obtained in 1886 for this purpose. The object 
of the Affiliation Scheme has been achieved, for it has 
unquestionably brought what was at first a series of mere 
tentative efforts into the position of a recognised part of 
the University system. ‘The scheme has thus exercised a 
most valuable and important influence on the whole move- 
ment in setting before students and Committees a high 
educational standard, but experience has shown that a 
somewhat larger measure of elasticity in working anda 
stronger incentive is required than was thought necessary 
at the outset, in order to meet the varying conditions of 
different Centres and the circumstances of widely diverging 
classes of students. Whatever beneficial influence the 
Affiliation Scheme may exert in bringing students into 
residence, there can be no question that its greatest ad- 
vantage to students is in giving stimulus and direction to 
continuous and systematic study. 

In the course of my visits to Centres and communica- 
tions with Local Secretaries I have constantly been 
brought face to face with three aspects of the working of 
the system in which modifications in the directions sug- 
gested would prove advantageous. The first is required 
to meet the case of students who have unavoidably missed 
one or more of the series of consecutive courses, so as to 
enable them to supply the deficiency. The second, to 
meet the case of students living at Centres where con- 
tinuous courses are not given, who desire to undertake a 
systematic course of work. The third, to supply a suf- 
ficient incentive to induce a new class of students, viz., 
those attending permanent Institutions like the University 
Extension Colleges at Exeter and Colchester and the 
Technical Institutes which are rising all over the country, 
to undertake /ystematic courses of work which will pro- 
vide a broad and liberal general education. In my pre- 
vious Reports I have urged that what is required could 
be done by the establishment of a University Diploma for 
external students, the conditions being so arranged as to 
meet the requirements which experience has shown should 
be met both in the department of the Higher Local Ex- 
amination and the Local Lectures. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SYNDICATE. 


HE Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of 
the University of Cambridge have just presented 
to the Senate their Twenty-fourth Annual Report 

on the Local Lectures. On the subject of continuity of 
study they say :— 

** Tn their Report presented a year ago they drew attention to 
the beneficial influence which had been exerted in encouraging 
continuous study by the establishment of the Sessional Certificate 
and the remodelling of the Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate. This 
improvement was maintained during the past academical year, 
for Sessional work was arranged at eleven Centres as against 
nine in 1896-97, and 108 students obtained Sessional Certificates 
as against 106 in the previous Session. The plan of requiring 
an Essay involving advanced work from candidates for the 
Sessional Certificate in Honours is, the Syndicate believe, prov- 
ing of real value in encouraging the more able students to carry 
out independent work during the summer months, ... . 

‘* The Syndicate in their last Report referred to the question 
of the establishment of a University Diploma for external 
students, to be obtained by pursuing a comprehensive course of 
study in connection either with the Local Lectures system, or 
with the Higher Local Examination, or partly with one and 
partly with the other. They have appointed a Committee to 
consider and report upon the matter, and the Committee, which 
has already met, will continue its enquiry during the coming 
Term. As the work of the Local Lectures is now entering upon 
its twenty-fifth year, the Syndicate feel that the occasion is 
particularly opportune for the consideration of this question.” 


The Syndicate are to be congratulated on the success 
which attends the Colleges at Exeterand Colchester. At 
the former 
“the number of students is steadily increasing, and at the same 
time the standard of attainment has risen in a very satisfactory 
MyM? G sess Last year the Chancellor ot the Exchequer 
appointed Professor Liveing and Mr. T. H. Warren, President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, to inspect and report upon Local 
Colleges, including the University Extension Colleges at Exeter 
and Reading. In their Report recently published they speak as 
follows of the Exeter College: ‘ Taking the College altogether we 
should say that according to its means it is certainly doing good 
work, and that there isa very fair promise of greater achievement 
and results being attained with increased development.’ They 
go on to add ‘that the attempt made to organise and utilise ex- 
isting elements and opportunities is a praiseworthy one there can 
be no doubt, and not a little credit is due to those, whether on 
the spot or at Cambridge, who saw the possibility and who are 
labouring with such generous devotion and assiduity to make it 
a reality.’” 


The College at Colchester is only just one year old, but 
it has already amply justified the faith which inspired its 
foundation. 

‘““The number of students attending the various classes ex- 
ceeded 600 during the past Session. The first Annual Report, 
after referring to the fact that the University Extension work in 
the Town is now a department of the College which was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Colchester Corporation, in direct 
connection with the University of Cambridge, goes on to say: 
‘We cannot but regard this union as a most important develop- 
ment of educational work in Colchester, and one from which 
the greatest mutual benefits to both departments may be antici- 
pated, It has already borne valuable fruit in the Pupil Teacher 
Centre, which has been successfully started by our Principal, 
Mr. Lake, and carried on by Mr. Coffin, and we confidently 
expect that the corporate spirit and feeling of unity which is 
being thus called forth will lead to further progress in various 
directions of higher Education.’ ” 


Reference is then made to the gratifying results that 
have followed from the recognition by the Education 
Department of Sessional Certificates in certain subjects 
in connection with the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, 
and to the recommendation of the Committee appointed 
by the Lord President of the Council that, with a view to 
improving the general education of Science and Art stu- 
dents, a grant should be made from the national funds 
towards the expenses of courses on Languages, Literature, 
and Economics attended by such students. It isa matter 
of great regret that this recommendation has been rejected 
by the Treasury. 

The Report concludes with a notice to the effect that, 
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as the London Society will hold a Summer Meeting next 
year, the Syndicate have determined not to organise that 
which would ordinarily have been arranged at Cambridge 
at that time. They are, however, considering the question 
of holding a great Conference in Cambridge next year ; 
for this invitations would be issued to representatives of 
all the University’s Centres throughout the country, who 
would meet for the purpose of reviewing the twenty-five 
years’ work, and stimulating general interest in its further 
development. 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Miss Mary Brocas HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Students’ Association, Thirsk Centre. 


HE object of a Students’ Association is to carry out 
with thoroughness the work of the lectures, and 
generally to widen the sphere and strengthen the 

influence of the University Extension Movement. A re- 
view of first principles alone—deferring temporarily the 
consideration of fixed rules—can indicate the character- 
istics of any method which, in spite of the diverse cir- 
cumstances of Centres essentially dissimilar, permits of 
universal application. 

We observe, then, that the very essence of that Move- 
ment to which every Students’ Association owes its 
existence is missionary zeal—the desire to share and ex- 
tend intellectual privileges. Not a craving for knowledge 
as the means of personal advancement, but self-oblivious 
enthusiasm, inspired the pioneers of University Extension. 
Therefore let the primary idea of our students be Zo give 
and /o share. New recruits are to be sought, fresh fields 
of enterprise opened up, neglected interests considered. 

Zeal, however, is vain without loyalty. Loyalty to the 
University implies confidence in her teachers, obedience 
to her decrees, faithful observance of her regulations. A 
discriminating loyalty enables students to endure patiently 
on occasion the misfoitunes to which all human affairs, 
not excepting Local Centres, are liable—say a prosy lec- 
turer, a dreary Session! Loyalty makes that easy which 
is contrary to nature, namely, government—the subjection 
of many to the will of one, 

Fellowship unites with loyalty as an essential principle 
in University life, the vital current quickening the 
graduated series of links that binds in one communion of 
tireless effort the struggling student and the accomplished 
scholar. A realised sense of fellowship promotes har- 
mony between Officers and Members of our Associations, 
intensifies mutual helpfulness, ensures unobtrusive con- 
sideration for comrades naturally diffident or handicapped 
by deficient education. 

If fellowship, loyalty, and zeal be accompanied by per- 
severance, no Students’ Association, however limited its 
sphere, can fail to be of benefit to its Members and a 
source of strength to the cause of University Extension. 

The Officers of the Association may include a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and two Secretaries. These, 
altogether with so many Members, form the Committee. 
In small Centres a Secretary usually combines all offices. 
‘The Association should be closely connected with the 
Extension Society, the Secretary of the latter being ipso 
facto Member of the former. 

All persons attending the lectures should be elieable 
for election to membership ; as a rule the nucleus of the 
Association exists among the students attending the 
lecturer’s class and submitting regular paper work. 
Members’ annual subscriptions vary locally from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. A club-room should be secured—permanently if 
possible—where meetings may be held and papers 
written. Here are kept any books lent by the University ; 
here too should be that library which the students must 
strenuously labour to acquire. A well-appointed club-. 
room may develope later into a valuable centre of educa- 
tional activity. Arrangements for Conversaziones, Excur- 
sions, Bazaars (to raise special funds), will be made 
according to the varying needs and possibilities of each 
Centre. An Annual Meeting will be necessary for the 
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election of Officers and Committee, also two Business 
Meetings, one before each lecture-course, and one towards 
the close of the Lent Term, to arrange a scheme of con- 
tinuation work. 

The Association year may be divided into three sessions, 
two co-inciding with the lecture-terms, the third occupying 
some part of the summer. Students’ meetings are prefer- 
ably held weekly. The summer work may be :—(1) pre- 
paration for the Michaelmas course, (2) continuation of 
some subject of the Lent course, or (3) any course of 
reading recommended by a competent authority. The 
local lecturers are pre-eminently trustworthy advisers of 
the Association, having practical experience of the average 
capacities and special requirements of the students. 

Advantage should be taken of the facilities for promoting 
home study offered by the Universities, details of which 
may be obtained from the respective Central Office Secre- 
taries. In most cases Members of a Students’ Associa- 
tion may receive from their University not only advice as to 
courses and methods of reading, but criticisms on their 
paper-work. The fees for tuition by correspondence and 
for the loan of books are not excessive, and may be reduced 
by combination among the students. 

_ Some Associations have derived benefit from connec- 
tion with the National Home-Reading Union. Members 
should be encouraged to read papers and to take part in 
discussions ; yet individual liberty is essential, for, while 
some adult students recognise the benefit of public cri- 
ticism, the majority shrink fromit. Answers to questions 
on prepared work set by the leader (or by the more 
capable students in turns) should be invariably wr7¢¢evz, 
and are preferably corrected by the Members themselves, 
option being given to pass up for inspection, or to retain, 
such corrected papers. 

_ Any resemblance to “school” methods must be avoided 
in a meeting composed of adults of every variety of 
temperament and social condition, and frequently of the 
widest diversity of previous education. If some genial 
person will occasionally extemporise an Address open to 
general criticism, his example will go far towards over- 
coming self-conscious diffidence and fear of ridicule. 

Yet let the Students’ Association beware lest, forgetful 
of its mission, it sink into the self-centred satisfaction of 
a Mutual Improvement Society. Each member is to some 
degree responsible for the success of University Extension 
work in the district, and cannot more practically testify his 
zeal than by aiding in the necessary sale of tickets for the 
lectures. 

The Extension Society will enlist the sympathies of the 
Association by frankly stating the difficulty of arranging 
courses not only financially successful and widely bene- 
ficial, but also fulfilling every requirement of advanced 
students. The ¢wo-fo/d aim of University Extension must 
never be overlooked—its mission to minds as yet imper- 
fectly developed, no less than its provision for the per- 
severing and appreciative. 

“*<Twas but zz etving that thou couldst atone 
For too much wealth amid their poverty !” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TOWN HALLS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSIVY EXTENSION JOURNAL, 


GENTLEMEN,—Iam very anxious to discover how many Local 
Committees have the use of the Town Hall granted them for 
their lectures by the Municipal Authorities free of charge. Would 
you kindly allow me to apply through your columns to Local 
Secretaries throughout the country to furnish me with informa- 
tion that may help me to make a complete list ? 

Yours faithfully, 
ALICE THOMPSON, 
Hon. Sec., Scarborough Centre. 
22, Grosvenor Crescent, 
Scarborough. 


Books FOR STUDENTS.—-We are unfortunately unable through 
lack of space to publish this month our usual review of books 
suitable for University Extension students. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


By Miss ALICE THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Scarborough Centre. 


ing a considerable amount of interest, it may not 

be amiss once more to call attention to one of our 
great local difficulties, and to enquire what plans can best 
be devised to remove or lessen it. 

I refer to what has been termed “the Problem of the 
Books.” The subject was very fully treated in last Janu- 
ary’s number of this /ournal by Mr. Horsburgh, who 
described the work of the active Bournemouth Centre in 
forming a library. As he stated, all engaged in Uni- 
versity Extension work know well that the supply of 
books by no means meets the demands of students. 
The Central Authorities have, it is true, done their 
utmost to meet this difficulty, and it has often seemed 
to me that we students are not nearly so grateful as 
we might be for the generous help so freely given by 
them. Still, it must always be impossible to supply in 
this way the needs of a large number of active students, ° 
and even in places where good public libraries exist, 
the cry is often raised. I think that the time has now 
come for some independent action of the Centres in 
this matter. The twenty-five years so nearly completed 
since the foundation of the University Extension Move- 
ment ought surely to have produced some results of cor- 
porate and healthy life; and self-help and self-reliance 
together with united action are therefore both to be 
desired and expected from the many Centres scattered 
over the length and breadth of England. 

Now of course the simplest plan would be that students 
should buy for themselves the books recommended for 
study. This, however, we know to be in the majority of 
cases quite impossible, for it is a fact, and one over which 
we rejoice, that the ranks of Extension students are by 
no means entirely, or even mainly, filled by those favoured 
individuals to whom the money devoted to the purchase 
of books is a matter of indifference. Even a few shillings 
are not at the disposal of very many of our best students. 
And yet the real benefit of lectures cannot be secured 
unless some freedom of access to authorities can be 
obtained. Even the most able lectures must necessarily 
fail of their purpose if they do not lead to subsequent 
thought and study. 

The establishment of libraries in the Centres seems 
to me the best means of meeting this very real diffi- 
culty, and I am venturing now to suggest a scheme 
which will, I think, if heartily taken up, lead to this 
desirable result without much trouble or expenditure. I 
would suggest that a central lending bureau should be 
established, to which Secretaries of Extension Centres 
and Students’ Associations should be invited to send 
carefully arranged lists of any books which they may 
possess, and which they would be willing to lend to other 
Centres on payment of a small fee—say 6d. or Is. per 
volume for the Term’s use. 

The central bureau need be of no formidable dimen- 
sions, and might simply consist of the writing-table of 
any earnest and capable Local Secretary willing to devote 
a little time to the work. To this central authority appli- 
cations for the loan of books could be sent some short 
time before the commencement of each Term, and so 
Centres willing to lend could be at once put into practical 
communication with those desiring to borrow. The fee 
charged for hire might be devoted by each Centre to the 
purchase of more books, and in this way I think very 
considerable working libraries might result. For it is 
well known how books have a way of gathering together 
—once begin a library, and from many sources contribu- 
tions will flow in. People are often willing to give of 
their superfluity (if indeed books are ever superfluous), 
and publishers are often most kind in the matter, as we 
in Scarborough have grateful cause to remember. 

Such libraries in the Centres would also serve other 
ends. They would contribute to the permanence which 
it is so difficult to secure in Extension work ; they would 
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tend to attract students; they would forma nucleus round 
which further developments might gather. Also they 
would help to foster a spirit of mutual help between the 
Centres, and of comradeship in the best sense of the 
term. 

No doubt such a scheme would require some careful 
working out in detail, but I do not think this would 
present any great difficulty if once the idea was accepted 
by the Centres, and their active interest and energetic co- 
operation enlisted. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


——__>——- 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


Bromley (L).—During last Session we undertook five 
courses, two in the evening on Plant Life and Social and 
Industrial England since 1750 respectively, and a complete 
Sessional course in the afternoon, on Greek Art and Drama. 
Twenty-eight certificates were gained in all—ten with distinc- 
tion—and two Essays were sent in for the Honours Sessional 
Certificate. To meet all the liabilities incurred, a Conversazione 
and Loan Exhibition were organised and carried out at the 
close of May, by the help of which, supplemented by some 
generous donations, the balance-sheet showed at the end of the 
year a surplus of £3. A lecture on Mazzini was kindly given by 
Mr. J. H. Rose to the evening students. The present Session 
has opened most favourably. The courses undertaken are as 
follows :—in the afternoon, Shakespeare, by Mr. J. Churton 
Collins ; in the evening, Some English Prose Literature and 
Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. C. E. Mallet. The 
opening lecture of each course attracted an unusually large 
audience, and the numbers since have, each time, been con- 
siderably over 100. The prospects of the Centre could not be 
better, and it is especially satisfactory to note the great 
increase in the number of tickets at reduced rates applied for 
by working-men and those engaged in teaching. 

The Students’ Association has resumed its meetings—weekly 
for the evening, fortnightly for the afternoon students. Its 
value in the past has been proved, and it is hoped that it will 
be no less useful throughout the present Session. The Greek 
Language class has had to be discontinued, to the great regret 
of its members, who appreciated Mr. Gibson’s teaching very 
highly. 

It is early to say anything yet of the work being done by 
the students; but, while it is earnestly hoped that a high 
standard will be aimed at and maintained, it is no less con- 
fidently believed that the Session that has opened so hopefully 
will bear abundant fruit in awakening interest in the subjects, 
and in deepening a love and appreciation of all that is best 
and highest in our literature, on the part not only of the regular 
students, but also of many who may be, for various reasons, 
unable to do the papers. 


Finsbury Park (L).—The work for the current Session was 
inaugurated by a Garden Party at White House, New South- 
gate, on Saturday, September 25. About 80 members accepted 
the kind invitation of Mr. Crisp, J.P., D.L., member of the 
Committee, and a very pleasant afternoon was spent. Signor 
Marconi, the inventor of the ‘‘ high frequency” system of tele- 
graphy without wires, was present, and gave demonstrations of 
the system, messages being sent from one end of the garden 
to the other. 

The Centre has again arranged for a full Session’s work, Mr. 
J. H. Rose having been secured to give twenty-five lectures on 
The Soctal and Industrial History of England. Upwards of 
200 attended the opening lecture, which was free, and, including 
those of Honorary Members, 112 tickets have been issued for 
the course; there is, therefore, every probability of success. 
The Centre was fortunate in securing the presence of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison as Chairman at the opening lecture. He 
spoke in high praise of the work of University Extension, and 
commended the course as being admirably arranged. Subse- 
quently, in responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Harrison said 
that the lecture was one of the best of the kind he had ever 
heard. He wished some of the critics of the Movement could 
have been present, for he recognised that the lecture was quite 
up to the level of anything the Universities cou!d produce. 


Gresham College (Central Courses) (L).—The value of 
the courses on Geography given by Mr. Mackinder is more 


apparent each year. It was to be expected, in view of the 
alteration in the Regulations for the (ueen’s Scholarship Exami- 
nation, that there would be a falling-off in the number of those 
attending this Session. There is, on the contrary, an increase, 
the numbers for last Michaelmas Term being 190, and for this 
207. It is gratifying, too, to see that several of the pupil- 
teachers who came last year are again in attendance this Term, 
although they have no marks to gain by so doing. 

Mr. Graham Wallas’s course on English Political Institutions 
is not drawing quite so large an audience as was hoped, only 
71 having taken tickets. Considering the value of these lectures 
and their deeply interesting character to every citizen of London, 
it is to be hoped that a larger attendance may be secured. The 
paper-work sent in in connection with the course promises to be 
very good. 

On Saturday, October 23, a party of members of the Students’ 
Association paid a visit to the Indian Section of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, when, under the kind direction of Mr. T. C. 
Grove, Assistant Keeper, some of its wonderful treasures were 
examined. Models of buildings, tile-work, perforated stone- 
work, carved wood work, casts from Akbar’s Palace, remarkable 
Graeco- Buddhist sculptures, Hindooand Jain deities, marvellously 
fine fabrics, from silk-pile carpets to Cashmir shawls and Dacca 
muslins, Chinese embroideries for the Parsees, gorgeous beetle- 
wing decorations, the mysteries of Bandana work—all in turn 
claimed attention. In the Upper Gallery time only permitted a 
brief examination of metal-work from Cashmir and Yarkand, 
from Lucknow, Benares, and elsewhere ; and the proceedings 
concluded with a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Grove, and 
a very cordial invitation from that gentleman to pay a second 
visit at an early date. 


Ripon (O).—Mr. Hudson Shaw is this Term lecturing here 
on Venice. At the second lecture of the course the Chair was 
taken by the Bishop, who, with reference to Mr. Shaw’s mention 
of the fact that Mr. Owen, a working-man University Extension 
student, had been sent from Oldham to Balliol College, Oxford, 
said how glad he was to hear of this, for he was sure they all 
would recognise it as an act of wise courage on the part of the 
College, which would justify itself by its success. If people 
could only realise that through University Extension there might 
be such a quickening of intellectual life in individuals throughout 
the country as would stimulate others to efforts like that of Mr. 
Owen, they would begin to understand how valuable the Move- 
ment was, as applying the requisite stimulus to the thought and 
intellectual powers of the people. There no doubt existed plenty 
of material and thought, but, just as with the old flint lock, there 
must be the striking of one substance upon another before there 
could be the flash and the response. That was the case with a 
large quantity of the dormant intellect of the different towns and 
districts of England. There was a want, not of power, but of 
opportunity—not of capacity or thought, but of external stimulus 
to call it intoaction. There were many lives for which we must 
feel the deepest pity and sorrow, because they were lives com- 
paratively blank of the intellectual joys which might be theirs, 
because such a movement as University Extension had not existed 
in their day, or had not reached their homes. Looked at merely 
from the point of view of humanitarianism and kindliness, Uni- 
versity Extension had every claim to support, not only as bring- 
ing the University into contact with the various aspects of 
thought and conditions of the people throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, but also as introducing new thought and 
new joy into life. It was making people understand what their 
lives might be, and in enlarging the horizon of their thoughts it 
enlarged also the capacity of their sympathies, and tended to 
make the whole life of England a life of a greater community, 
with greater solidarity, greater mutual helpfulness, and in the 
long run of greater usefulness. 


Tavistock (O),—The first six lectures of a projected three 
years’ scheme on Modern English Literature were delivered 
during the Lent Term at this Centre by Mr. R, Ashe King. 
The lecturer selected Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele, and Pope 
as representative writers of the age of Queen Anne. Great 
interest was taken in the lectures, which were of an unusually 
brilliant character. A large number of elementary teachers of 
both sexes attended, and it is to be regretted that they could not 
find time to undertake the writing of papers. The class side 
of the work, which is probably of the most permanent service, 
needs further development at Tavistock, and it is hoped that 
encouragement will be given to it by a syllabus for connecting 
study in the autumn. The specimen sequence, number one, 
printed in the current Green File, was taken at this Centre in the 
autumn of 1895 with satisfactory results. The Duke of Bedford 
has repeated his handsome donation of £10 towards the ex- 
penses of the three connected courses. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Wen OTR: 
1897. 


Michaelmas Term, 


[All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where other wise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of 12 lectures only.| 


Course 


No. of 
Centre. Legtures Subject of Course. Lecturer. are J oetoan 
‘ ends. 
tReading University Ex-| 24 Rise of ModernEngland(1760-1832)} W. M. Curips, M.A. .| M. Oct. 11 | Dec. 20 
tension Coll, (morn., wkly.) 
i A »»  (even., wkly.)} 24 Rise of ModernEngland(1760- hed, sp - TAPE MOCrS, Dec. 17 
Ae *3 (aft., wkly.) 10 History of Ancient Greece sa) Wal'Gi DE Burcu, M.A....|:Ths Oct#7) |*Decro 
AA (aft., wkly.) 8 Romantic Revival in English Poetry es AA RE Octers Deer3 
Cirencester (afternoon) ie 6 Mediaeval England eae ...| Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A.| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Gloucester (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century off 6 .| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 Venice : » » sent 5 Dec. 14 
Oldham (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century :; a ...| W. Sept. 29} Dec. 8 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... 6 History of Florence AS 5 ...| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Bolton (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century P As .| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Ilkley (evening) 6 Making of England f 5B .. | M. Sept. 27} Dec. 6 
Ripon (afternoon) 6 Venice ; : s - Mail Laeoepts 25.2|"Decey 
Ripon (evening) ‘ 6 Eighteenth Century “F Pe Pell epinzo| Decay 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Making of England 3 - nan ise Oleg. Dec. II 
Maidstone (afternoon) 6 Florence - A ...| W. Oct. 20 | Not fixed 
Maidstone (evening) 6 Making of England F es a3 55 ...| W. Oct. 20 | Not fixed 
+tReigate (afternoon)... Ris 6 History of Florence and Venice ... = An ees Octed Dec. 17 
West Brighton (evening) .. 6 Eighteenth Century : oe os i .| F. Oct. 8 Dee. ¥r7) 
Bath (afternoon) “f si 6 English History in Shakespeare ...| J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. | Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 9 
Bath (evening) 6 The Restoration and the Revolu 7 - .| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
tion 
Malvern (afternoon)... 6 English Novelists ... i os A sah. Octe6 ol Deer 1s 
Bakewell (evening) ... 6 England since Waterloo ... 33 Ae pelohs Oct. 79) Decaxr6 
Matlock (afternoon) 6 The Colonies te ES 35 A s(t khe Oct, 7% | Dees 16 
Harrogate (evening, weekly) 12 Tennyson and Browning .. PA ERISURDOAS, McA .| T. Sept. 28 |. Dec. 14 
Buxton (evening) ... =i 6 Shakespeare s .| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 16 
Peterborough (evening) 6 Eighteenth Century | C. E. Mati ET, B.A. FH. Octir Dec. 10 
Hyde (evening) se 6 Shakespeare Rev. J. G. BAILEY M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Rochester (evening)... 6 Shakespeare ” 3 hep nie Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
Stafford (afternoon) ... 6 Shakespeare ” ” rele OCtay Dec. 14 
Altrincham (evening) sie 6 Shakespeare es a A OCtas Dec. 14 
Newport (Mon.) (evening)... 6 Shakespeare iii he Bi: Pe ab Pens Octe 7a) Dec. 16 
+Burgess Hill (afternoon) .... 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and oe 3 Sp Ocha u5 an Dec. 10 
Wordsworth | 
Wakefield (evening)... 6 Shakespeare E. L. S. HoRsBuRGH, B.A.| F. Oct. 1 | Dec. 10 
Hebden Bridge (evening) . 6 Expansion of England s 5 7h los Oct. 2 Dec. II 
Otley (evening) : 6 Pitt, Wellington, and Peel . nC aan a OCiEA: Dec. 13 
+Kidderminster (afternoon) ji Tudor Monarchy ... ae Bc Pell Le OGtan5 Dec. 14 
+Kidderminster (evening)... 12 French Revolution 3 5 Peeks Oct Nov. 14 
Shanklin (afternoon) ah 6 Expansion of England x 3 cael) We Oct 6 i -Deci15 
tRyde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... Se 5 ...| Th. Oct. 7 | Dec 16 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Reign of Elizabeth As $9 oF Pa Octies Dec. 17 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 6 Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats hy 5 pease Oct. 9 Dec. 18 
+Folkestone (afternoon) ... 12 French Revolution 3 oF 5 sen} ME (Octss1-1- «| Dec.-20 
+Bournemouth (afternoon).... 12 The Renaissance iy i. pales Octui2: si Decn2 0 
+ Wimborne (afternoon) ere Rise and Fall of Napoleon | : A ‘ wall We Oct 135" Deci22 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Political and Social Questions of 5S oF be VVic Oct: 13s mee. 22 
the 19th Century 
Devizes (evening) ... aoe 6 The Restoration 5 $3 >. | Lbs Septss30] Dec. 9 
Cheetham Hill (evening) ... 6 Victorian Writers ... H. SpENDER, M.A, .| F. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
Kettering (evening, weekly) 6 Physiography G. J. Burcu, M.A. ...| Th. Oct. 14 | Nov. 18 
+Burton-on-Trent (evening) 12 Astronomy .. A. Ha FIson, D.Sc .| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
Rawtenstall (evening) 6 The Solar System .. 55 “ps ...| Th. Sept. 30] Dec. 9 
Monton (evening) ... 6 The Sun and Stars _ ra 3 Malis Octeer Dec. 10 
}Lewes (evening) 12 Nautical Astronomy i ...| W. Oct.6 | Dec. 15 
+Newport (evening)... 12 The Electric Current a FS oe Ths, Oct. 74) Dec: 16 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 The Electric Current “a . .| F. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
*Brighton(St. Michael’ s Hall) 8 Victorian Era Messrs. MARRIOTT F. Oct. 1 Dec. 17 
(afternoon)| BELLOC 
Tamworth ... 6 Architecture ae 41 GY Re ASHBEE, M.Ate™ 22) T. Octi5 Dec. 14 
Oxford (evening, weekly) *| g The Queen’s Reign a PE BELEOC, IsAG a ...| M. Oct. 18 | Dec. 6 
Redditch (afternoon) A 6 France and England: the Land ip .| T. Sept. 28 | Dec. 7 
and the People 
Redditch (evening) ... ape 6 The French Revolution .. 5 ..| 1. Sept.28 | Dec. 7 
Rochdale (afternoon) eh 6 England in the 18th and 19th + .| W. Sept. 29 | Dec. 8 
| Centuries 
Bradford (evening) ... Jad} 6 France and England a ...| W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Representative Frenchmen x .| Th. Sept. 30) Dec. 9 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued. 
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Centre. 


No. of 
Lectures 
in Course. 


Subject of Courses. 


(November, 1897. 


Lecturer 


Alderley Edge (afternoon)... 
Moston (evening)... 
Stratford-on-Avon (even.) 


Welshpool (afternoon) 
Wells (evening) 


Clevedon (evening) . 
Dorchester (ev ening) 
Lincoln (evening) 

Newbury (evening) . 

Ashton- -under-Lyne (even. ) 
Bury (afternoon) ... 
Brentwood (afternoon, wkly. ) 
Haslemere (afternoon) 
+Oxford (afternoon) ... 
Winslow (evening) ... 
Southbourne (afternoon) 
Cheltenham (afternoon) 
Cheltenham isvening) 
Llandudno _... 

Tunbridge Wells (aft. ywkly. ) 


Grimsby (evening) 

Bridport (evening) 
Cirencester (evening) 
Dover (evening) 

t+West Brighton (afternoon) 
Keswick (evening) ... me 
Penrith (evening) 


Great Ayton 


{Bedford (evening) ... 
Grange (afternoon) 
Sockermouth (evening) 
Carlisle (evening) 
Uttoxeter (afternoon) 
Cannock (evening) 


s) DADAAADTADAADAAAAD io) an Aad 


lon) DAN AAA 


il 


DAADdD'N 


French Revolution 

The Crusades : 

American Colonies and "United 
States of America 


England in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries 

England in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries 


France and England 

Mediaeval Architecture 

Architecture 

Selected Plays of Shakespeare 

Expansion of England 

Expansion of England 

Masters of English Prose .. 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott 

Wordsworth and Coleridge 

Tennyson and his Predecessors ... 

Johnson and His Circle 

Architecture 

Architecture 

History of Architecture... 

Social Life and Art of Ancient 
Greeceenr 

Elizabethan Literature 

South Africa 

Historical Geology 

Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning 

The Crusades 

Reformation to Revolution 

Great Movements of the XVIII. 
Century 

Great Movements of the XVIII. 
Century 

English Naval History 

Mediaeval England 

Mediaeval England 

English Naval History 

English Naval History 

English Naval History 


H. BEetioc, B. 


Aaee 


F. Bonn, M.A. 


” 


W. G. DE Burcu, M.A.... 


? 


me 


99 ” 
E. DE SELINCOURT, 


Rk. AsHE KING, M. Ate: 
A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A. 


JanE: PHYTHIAN ... 
SEAMAN, M. 


O. 


Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
W. Basi WorRSFOLD, M.A. 
A. B. BapcER, M.A. 
BAYNE, M.A. 
G. C. HENDERSON, 


Rev. R. 
Miss PEASE 


oe) 


W. 


K. 


»” 


> 


” 


A. 


B.A. 


BA 


Stripe, M.A. 


Course 
Course (or Half- 
begins. Course) 

ends. 

A Bia Octet Dec. 10 
Seen dOlas 0 Dec. Io 
-) DeOch. 5 Dec. 14 

.| W. Oct. 6 Dec. 15 

.| Thi Oct. 9. |) Decwa 
sf Lb. Oct...7 i) eco 
..:| Lh. Sept. 30) Decne 
a teeOetys Dee. 14 
:.| 1. Oct. 12) dalbees2n 
Ta Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
ep cta Dec. 14 
..| W. Oct. 6 | Nov. 10 
T., Oct. Tes jmDeceer 
W. Oct. 6 Dec. 8 

...| Th. Sept. 30} Dec. 8 
| Th. Octi<7 1) Degas 
W. Sept. 29] Dec. 8 

.| W. Sept. 29| Dec. 8 
uel ie Octane Dec. 14 
jE. Octsrd Dec. 10 
T..Octs5 Dec. 14 

Te Qorus: Dec. 14 

| M. Sept. 27s DeenG 
| PoOct. 12) \iDeears 
T., Oct.p120 | pDeerean 

...| M. Oct: 164) Deer2o 
.| M. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 

.| F., Oct..22) |janszs 

.| M. Sept. 27] Dec. 6 
Wali Wei Octy O Dec. 15 
Jes, ML. Octera: Dec. 13 
jr) Rea @etrs Dec. 14 
als Otay) Dec. 16 
.| F. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 


+ The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, when these courses will be continued, 


Preliminary List. | 


All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 


Lent Term, 1898. 


Course 


Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


No. of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. pobeees§ pone 
in Course. begins. ‘ 
Reading, University Ex-| 24 Rise of Modern England ... W. M. CuiLps, M.A. «| Mepjans May 16 
tension Coll. (morn., wkly.) 
, 5 LEVDEs 5 weekly) 24 Rise of Modern England ... oe - ...| PF. Jan. 14 | May 13 
(aft., weekly) 8 Makers of England a 7 ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. ro 
Heaton Chapel (evening) ... 6 Age of Elizabeth ... Rev. W. H. SHAw, M.A. | M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
+Reigate (afternoon)... st 12 Florence and Venice a - yea) Ee Aj eamare Mar. 25 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Not fixed Ps S ...| T. Jan. 18 | Mar, 29 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Mediaeval England a 3 ...| T. Jan. 18 .|.Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) . 6 Not fixed a x ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 Venice 0 ss ..| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Reformation to Revolution <5 <5 aY.| Sapatiae2s Apr. 2 
Darlaston (evening)... 6 Not fixed * “3 .| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 Reformation to Revolution _ . sai), Le Jan 25 ale Spree 
*Banbury (evening) .. 6 Puritan Revolution 3 * «-{) Uh. Jans 270 | apie y 
Duffield & Wirksworth(att. ) 6 English History is ...| J. A. R. Marriorr, M.A.| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
t+tBurgess Hill (afternoon) ... 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and] Rev.J.G.BAILEY, M.A.LL.D.| F. Jan. 21 | Apr. 15 
Wordsworth 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Renaissance in Italy E. L. S. HorsBuRGH, B.A.| T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon f ne ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... DH 5) s.:| Lh, Jans 205) Marsan 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth 53 os Pa Oem ened ds ll elaye a: 
Havant (afternoon) ... 6 Culloden to Waterloo oe sy ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
+Kidderminster (afternoon)| 12 Tudor Monarchy ... a 35 «| Tadane 25: pe Agorens 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
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No. of pours: 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. hiro eg 
in Course. begins. 
}Kidderminster (evening)...| 12 French Revolution E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| T. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Bradford (evening) ... mae 6 French Revolution "p - Ser] seal Embrey? || Zeyor ey, 
tFolkestone (afternoon) 12 French Revolution $3 = ...| M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 11 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Culloden to Waterloo a . ...| M. Jan. 3x | Apr. 11 
Raed ieieting| 12 Nautical Astronomy A. H. Fison, D.Sc. .| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
tNewport... : 12 Electric Current - 3 3 ..| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Shanklin (afternoon) 6 Studies from the Planets . ay - Kea) Key Jan e2T, al A pras E 
| Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Electric Current s 5 sculielde, IEnaneeae © 1|\eeMoye 4 
{Burton (evening) 12 Astronomy .. a es .| W, Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Bath mtg! 6 Not fixed i ...| Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
Leamington (evening) 6 Recent Discoveries with Telescope ¥s * .| F. Jan. 28 | Apr. 15 
and Spectroscope 
Ledbury ee 6 Architecture : F. Bonn, M.A. ...| M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) . 6 Architecture ; a “A SelM. lane typ Maras 
+tOxford (afternoon) .. 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge .| E. DE Setrncourt, B.A. | W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Not fixed J. A. Hopson, M.A. .| M. Jan. 10 | Mar..21 
Thame (afternoon) 6 Johnson and His Circle R. ASHE KING, M.A. .| Th. Jan. 13 | Mar. 24 
Tavistock (afternoon) : 6 Johnson and his Circle z a 2 W. jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chiselhurst (after., weekly) | 6 French Painters and Pictures of| Miss KINGSLEY Des amerzons | auc 24. 
XIX. Century 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Painters J. EY PHYTHIAN ... M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Milton, Poet and Thinker | .| Prof. C. E. VAUGHAN, M. A. x Jan. 21 Apr. I 
Midhurst (afternoon) 6 History of India C. R. BEAzLey, M. A. ccol|| oa eas Mar. I 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 The Crusades ; GYG: HENDERSON, B.A. | T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
tBedford (evening) . 23h ee English Naval History W. K. STRIDE pes | Do aie 3 Tye & pha UL 
PIONEER COURSE. 

Gloucester (evening) a Inventors R. AsHe KiNG, M.A. 


{+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


Lectures at other Centres are in course of arrangement. 


Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 


EE 
Session 1897-98. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[All lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only in connection with 
courses of at least twelve lectures. | 


[Jn the case 0 Sessional courses the specific title of the course for the current Term is given within brackets after the 


general title.| 


A.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ext.) 24 Chemistry P. Laks, M.A. i) Lies Oct 5 
Coll., Colchester (evening) 
»» (afternoon) 2 Italian Literature and History (Dante) ...| P.H.Wicksreep,M.A.(Lond.)} F., Oct. 1 
Technical and Univ. Ext.) 24 Literature (Tennyson and Browning) .| Rev.J.H.B. MasterMAN,M.A.] F., Oct. 1 
Coll., Exeter (afternoon) 
+ - (evening)) 24 Literature (Tennyson and Browning) | 33 . Pa Oct. 1 
s », (afternoon) 24 Science (The Solar System) A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| W., Sept. 29 
(evening); 24 Science (The Solar System) An By Ae W.,Sept. 29 
University College, Not-| 24 The Reign of George III. ... ..| Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. 3) oS epe\O red eG Or 
tingham (evening) | 
Southport (evening) 24 Italian History and Literature (The Story) H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.] M., Sept. 27 
of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
Sunderland (evening) 24 Ilistory (The Great Days of Spain) a5 ry 3 W., Sept. 29 
Cambridge (evening) 24 The World’s Great Explorers .| H. Y. OLDHaM, M.A. 4) A AO Lelie 
Portsmouth (afternoon) 24 Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng- F. Bonn, M.A. (Oxf.) F., Sept. 24 
land) 
Portsmouth (evening) ee 2d: Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| _,, 3 F,, Sept. 24 
land) 
Hull (evening) she | 24t Literature (Cavaliers and Puritans) F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) .| W., Sept. 29 
York (afternoon) se noe 24 Science (Natural History) ... Ee W. Keesrn, BA«... sel Bia Octard 
York (evening) te a 24 Science (Evolution)... a <3 Pol byeOCln 
Derby (evening) my * | 24 Science (Astronomy) H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. .| Th., Sep.30 


+ Sessional course not finally set 


tled. 
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B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 


(November, 1897. 


No. 
Centre. eure Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Plymouth (evening)... 12 Astronomy “i 58 .| A. W. CLaypEN, M.A. .| M., Sep. 27 
Plymouth : Under arrangement 
Hastings (afternoon) 12 The Victorian Era ... le]: dhe ROSE) VL. AS mess Pe Octane 
Scarborough (afternoon) I2 The Venetian Republic H.J. Boyb- CARPENTER, M.A. Tu., Sep. 28 
tScarborough ; 12 Under arrangement 
Newcastle-on- Tyne (even. ) 12 The Great Days of Spain ... * Th., Sep. 23 
Leicester (evening) .. 12 The World’s Great Explore ae ede y. ‘OL DHAM, M. A. EK. Oct.c1 
tLeicester (afternoon) 12 Dante a eae WICKSTEED, M.A. (Lond. ) 
Cambridge (afternoon) elke ae) Dante M., Oct. 18 
“tHuntingdon (afternoon) ... ie Great English Rulers .| Rev. T. Te LAWRENCE, A Y) Tu., Sep. 28 
Bishop Auckland yeretine) 12 The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| W., Sept. 29 
tMarket Drayton (after.).. I2 Literature e ots F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) Ss 
tWoking .. 12 Under arrangement 
West Hartlepool ( (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A, .| Tu., Sep. 28 
}Leek (evening) - 12 Astronomy x H. CHampion, B.A. ; 
Pontefract (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. %: ee ,5ep. 30 
tGrantham (afternoon) 12 The Rennaissance ... | A. FLAMILTON THC MPSON, B. A. 
Darlington (evening) 12 Ideals of Life (Course 1) H.S. MunpDaul, B.A., LL.B. Th. , Sep. 30 
Thorney (evening) 12 Agricultural Chemistry Ros SADIE, Ma Avene Luo, OC as 
Torquay (afiernoon) .. 12 Tennyson and Browning Rev.J.11.B. MASTERMAN,M. A. Th., Sep. 30 
‘Torquay... ‘ Under arrangement 
Aylesbury (evening) 12 Geology E. J. GaRwoop, M.A. M., Oct. 4 
tExmouth hie 12 The Romantic Revival Rev.J.H.B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 
}Whitby . Under arrangement 
Norfolk. County Council — 
tKing’s Lynn ... suf A oH x 
Norwich 12 3 a 
Cambridgeshire & Bedford- 
shire County Council— 
+Cambridge 12 a 
* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+ Extending over the Lent Term or delivered wholly in the Lent Term. 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly. | 
Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
Clifton (afternoon) Italian Painting ...| G. P. GASKELL, R.B.A. | Moy Octaarn 
[ A. P. LAURIE, M.A.. W.2 Nor 
Kendal (evening)... .| Aspects of Nature M. M. PaTTiIson Muir, M.A. Tu. Now : 
Warrington (evening) . Aspects of Nature ... | E. J. GARwoop, M.A. ‘| Th.’ Nov. 
W. W. Watts, M.A. Be rn “4 
King’s Lynn (evening) ... Natural History ---| C. WaRBURTON, M.A. sect Moe NO vent 
Eastbourne (evening) .| The Origin of Scenery F sire E. J. GAkwoop, M.A. Bee ae (Oke es (0 
“Hertford (evening) : ...| Contemporary English Literature... A. H. THompson, B.A. ‘| Dasa 
*Braintree (afternoon) ... ...| Contemporary English Literature... 3 M3, Oct. 74 
*Stevenage (afternoon) .. ...| Contemporary English Literature... 3 is Wr Oct ams 
*Harpenden (afternoon) .| Contemporary English Literature... be ~ 1 ROckars 
*St. Ives (evening) .| Contemporary English Literature... 3 3 i, Novas 
+*St. Ives... * .| Astronomy ... 
*Thirsk (evening) The Forces of Nature ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| F., Oct. 8 
( Rev. A. JEssorp, D.D. ale Mitte CC Late 
Colchester (evening) Life in England in the Middle Ages 1 ae eee eae hae Eel Bk 
J. R. TANNER, M.A.... <c}) L Ung Ove 30 
..| The Franco-German War ... ...| BERNARD ParEs, M.A. 3B UNOve 5 


Woking spttemnocn) 
Guilford . : 
+Hinckley 
Mansfield 
Halstead ... 
+Norwich... 
+Dawlish .. 
{Saffron Walden 
+King’s Lynn 
+Kelvedon 

+Diss rh 
+Hunstanton 
+Sudbury - 

+Bury St. Edmund's 
St. Neot’s 46 


Under arrangement 
” ” 
»”? > 
9 2 
” ”? 
” ” 
”? a9. 
” ” 
”? ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ? 


” ”? 


* Fortnightly. 


| Extending over the Lent Term or delivered wholly in the Lent Term. 


Note.--All information as to the arrangements of Courses, Fees, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary for Lectures, R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


November, 1897.] 


New Lecturers.—Mr. C. F. G. MasTerRMAN, B.A., late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, has been appointed by the Syndicate 
to lecture on Moral Science and Literature. 

Miss GERALDINE E. Hopcson, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, has been appointed by the Syndicate to lecture on 
Moral Science and Literature. 

Summer Meeting, 1898.—According to the practice of 
recent years, a Summer Meeting for University Extension stu- 
dents should, in the ordinary course of rotation, be held at Cam- 
bridge in 1898. The Syndicate, however, having learnt that 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
purpose to hold a Summer Meeting next June, partly as an 
experiment to see whether a meeting of that kind can be made 
successful in London, and partly in celebration of the twenty- 
first year of the existence of the Society, have decided not to hold 
a large Meeting of their own in 1898, but to support most cordially 
the proposals of the London Society. The Syndicate will, how- 
ever, consider whether it would not be advisable, in accordance 
with the practice pursued in earlier years, to invite to Cambridge 
representatives from all the Centres at present connected with 
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the University, or which have been connected in the past, for 
the purpose of reviewing the twenty-five years’ work, and of 
stimulating general interest in the Movement and its future 
development. 


Sessional Certificates in Honours.—-[The Regulations 
for the Sessional Certificate in Honours run as follows :— 

“The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who, in addition to satisfying the conditions for the ordinary 
Sessional Certificate (or alternative conditions), 

(i) obtain the Certificate of Distinction in at least one of the 
Terminal Courses ; and 

(ii) submit to the lecturer, in general before the commence- 
ment of the following Michaelmas Term, an Essay 
upon some topic involving independent work, pro- 
vided that (a) the lecturer shall have selected or 
approved the subject, and (b) the lecturer and an 
examiner appointed by the Syndicate shall have re- 
ported that the Essay is of sufficient merit.’’] 

The awards given below have been made on the result of the 
work of the Session 1896-97. 


Title of Essay. 
Federalism in Canada. 


The Political Principles of Shakespeare’s Eng- 
lish Historical Plays. 

The Development of Interest in Nature in the 
Poets of the Eighteenth Century. 


A Comparison of the Course of the Rcmantic 
Movement in England and Germany. 


The Poisonous Plants of Devon. 

The Poisonous Plants of Devon. 

The Poisonous Plants of Devon. 

Variation. 

The Natural Forms of Plants in Relation to 
Ornamental Art. 

Drake’s Famous Voyage Round the World. 

Richard III. 


Name of Student. Centre. Sessional Work. 

Albert Thornhill Cambridge The Growth and Government of the 
English Speaking People 

Thomas L. Tudor Derby ... Shakespeare ... oes a 

Violet Tillard Exeter... The Romantic Revival in the Liter- 
ature of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries 

Bertha Mules Exeter... The Romantic Revival in the Liter- 
ature of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries 

Edith H. Aviolet Exeter... Biology 

Christine Gregory Exeter... Biology 

Arthur S. Horne Exeter... Biology 

Edgar L. Curtis... Portsmouth Biology 

J. Herbert Fisher Portsmouth Biology 

Grace H. Beckwith Scarborough ... The Age of Elizabeth 

Florence McLaren Sunderland Shakespeare and his Times 

Herbert I. Waller York _ History a 


Napoleon’s Domestic Policy. 


Ill. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given zs that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at thetr discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on app/ication to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) English Political Institutions (Part I.); Graham 
Wallas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s.* 

(2) The Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part I.) ; H.J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6. Oct. II. 
5s. 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)— Zhe Victorian 
Evra—WNational and Colonial Growth (12 lectures) ; J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Thursday, 3.30. Sept. 23. 15s. (two ofa 
family, 20s. ; three, 25s.)—7s. 6d. 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—(1) Zhe Making and Sharing of 
Wealth; A. Milnes, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 12. 4s. 

(2) Great Novelists of the Nineteenth Century; J. A. 

Hobson, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 15. 4s. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 72 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 


Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
Problems of Life and Health(PartI.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
Monday, 8.15. Oct. II. Is. 

Bethnal Green (Oxford Hall, Victoria Park Square)— Zeectric 
Power and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Monday, 8.30. Oct. 18. Is. 

Bexley (New Infants’ School)—7he Chemistry of Every-Day 
Life ; W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 2s. 6d. 
—Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth 
(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Oct. I. 5s.—3s. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part I.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Oct. 5. 5s.—3s. 

Borough (Polytechnic, 103, Borough Road, S.E.)— Commercial 
Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. 
Thursday, 8. Oct. 7. 4s.—2s. 6d. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Some English Prose 
Literature and Romance of the Nineteenth Century ; 
CaP Mallet ybsAss sl tesday,.On15.6 | Oct S98 7s.s6d: 
(three of a family, 15s.)—3s. 9d. 

(2) Shakespeare; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.10. Oct. 7. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.)—7s. 6d. 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall, Queen’s Road)—7%e History of Europe 
from 1815 to 1870; J. W. Headlam, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct. 8. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 21s.). 


Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 
(N.B —Jln the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 
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Chelsea (South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road)— 
(1) Commercial Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Friday, 8 (classat 7). Oct. 8. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Dante, with Special Reference to the ‘* Purgatory” ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 3. Oct.12. 20s.— 
10s. 

Chislehurst (Sitka)—Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso” ; P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. Wednesday, 3. Oct. 13. 15s.—1Ios. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 \ec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Oct. 7. 


Gos 3e 
(2) Tennyson ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Monday, 7. 
Oct. 1% 5s:— 35. 


Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Zarth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 15s. (Members subscribing 2Is. 
have two tickets). 

Eltham (Public Hall, off High Street)—2glish Architecture ; 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 8). 
Oct. 11. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 25s. )—5s. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Early English Social Life ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8.30 (class at 7.30). Oct. 6. 6s.—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Mission Room)—Dante ; P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 7. 55s. 

Hackney (Clapton Modern School, Marriott Terrace, Lower 
Clapton Road)—Wovels and Novelists of the Nineteenth 
Century ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Wednesday, 8 (class at 
7.30). Oct. 6. 5s. 6d. (Subscribers, 5s. ). 

Hammersmith (Ravenscroft Gymnasium, Weltje Road)— 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Oct. 4. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture-hall, Belsize Square) —Cha- 
racter Studies in Shakespeare ; W. WH. Griffin, B.A. Tues- 
day, 3. Oct. 5. 21s. (three of a family, 52s. 6d.)— 
10s. 6d. 

Harrow (Mission House, West Street)—Stzdzes in Carlyle and 
Ruskin (11 lectures); F. S. Boas, M.A. Friday, 3.15. 
Oct. 8. 15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part I.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Schoolroom)—volution and Darwin- 
ism; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 5s. 

Marylebone (St. Marylebone Schools, 64, High Street)— 
Robert Browning ; Owen Seaman, M.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 14. 10s, 6d.—5s. 

Mildmay (Radical Club Institute, 34, Newington Green, N.) 
—English Local Institutions, Past and Present; E. T. 
Slater, B.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (fortnightly). Sept. 29. 
2s. 6d,—Is. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—TZhe Phystology 
of Plants ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 
2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Part I.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 13. 5s. 

North Hackney (Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, Stoke New- 
ington)—Zhe Victorian Era—National and Colonial 
Growth ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. 7s. 6d. 
(three of a family, 20s. )—5S.—3s. ; 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—7he History of 
Ttalian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. Thursday, 5 
(class at 4.30). Oct. 14. 10s. 6d.—Ss. 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
English Architecture ; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Oct. 12. 5s,—Is. 

(2) Dante; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 13.5. 58,—Is. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
(1) The Lighteenth Century and the Revolutionary Era 
(Part I.); C. E. Mallet, B.A. Monday,8. Oct.11. 5s.—3s. 

(2) Dante's ‘‘ Paradiso” ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 12. 5s.—3s. 

(3) Tennyson; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 3. 
Oct. 13.. 7s. 6d:—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—Znglish 
Architecture ; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Friday, 3.30. 
Oct. 8. 11s. (three of a family, 25s.). 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he Expansion of Eng- 
land (Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct.6s5 uirees 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he English Colonies up to 1837 ; H. J. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. I. Ios. (three 
of a family, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 


Tottenham (Bruce Grove Board School)—The Ancient Archi- 
tecture of England; Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. Monday, 8 (Class at 7.30). Oct. 4, 7s. 6d. 
—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—S7 
Walter Scott ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 
5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7Zhe 
Worlds Great Explorers(Part I.); H. Yule Oldham, M.A. 
Monday, 8. Oct. 4. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (St. Stephen’s Mission Room, East India Dock 
Road, E.)—Zhe Zarth ; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednes- 
day, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—Is. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E. )—Cozetz- 
nental History, 1852—1897 ; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 5s.—Is. 

(5) (Town Hall, Limehouse)—7he Making of Modern 
England ; Edward Jenks, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 
5s.—Is. 

(6) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Human Anatomy and Physiology (Part I.); P. C. 
Mitchell, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. 5s.—1s. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—A Century 
of Modern Poetry(Part I.).; W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30 (class at 7.30). Oct. 4. 5s.—2s, 6d. 

Wallington (1st lecture, Parish Hall; the rest, County High 
School for Girls, Manor Road)—7The Eighteenth Century 
and the Expansion of England; H. E. Malden, M.A. 
Friday, 8. Oct. 8. tos. 6d. (reduction for families). 

Walworth (Robert Browning Hall, York Street, S.E.)— 
Problems of Life and Health (Part I.).; E. A. 
Parkyn, M.A. Thursday, 8.30. Oct. 7. 5s.—3s. 

Watford (Public Library)—7he Lighteenth Century and the 
Expansion of England ; HH. FE. Malden, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 4.30. Oct. 7. 12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) Zarly 
English Social Life ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. 
Oct son 4s: 

(2) Leaders in Elizabethan Literature (excluding 
Shakespeare) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3. 


Oct 125) Tos. 6d: 
West Ham— 
Canning Town (Public Hall)—-7he Solar System ; A. H. 
Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 4. Free. 


Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)— Our Common Minerals; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 8. Free. 

Stratford (Town MHall)—7Zhe Principles of Chemistry 
(Part I.) ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 12. Free. 

Weybridge (Village Hall)—Dante; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Thursday, 3.30. Oct. 7. 18s. 

Wimbledon (Lecture Hall, Lingfield Road)—Great Novelists 
of the Nineteenth Century ; J. A. Hobson, M.A. Wednes- 
dave Sse UCtaLo mmr Oss 

Woolwich (1) (Polytechnic)— 7he Physical, Commercial, and 
Historical Geography of Europe (Part I.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. ct. 5. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)—Zinglish Political Institutions (Part I.). ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 6. 3s. 6d. 
—Is. 

(3) (Town Hall, William Street)—Z7he Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water; Professor V. B. Lewes. Satur- 
day, 8. Oct. 9. 3s. 6d.—tIs. 

(4) (Town Hall, William Street)—7he Growth of the 
Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centurtes 
(Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 11. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Hackney Triangle (Morley Hall)—7he Chemistry of Air, 
Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Friday, 8.30. 
Ochi US.aeuree- 

New Cross (Sayes Court Institute, Deptford)—Zvectric Power 
and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Thurs- 
day;*8530" "Ockt2th mires, 

Stepney (Hall, Red Coat Schools)—7he Chemistry of Air, 
Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Monday, 8.30. 
Oct, 11. . Free. 

Upper Tooting (Church Institute Hall, Wiseton Road)-- 
The Electric Current and tts Modern Applications ; 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 5. Free. 

West Norwood (Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill Road)— 
Electric Power and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. Wednesday, 8.30. Oct. 20. Free. 
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(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 


(People’s Lectures.) 

[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named ts that charged for the whole course. 
The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses.) 


Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution (6 lectures) ; G. C. 
Henderson, B.A. Thursday, 8.15. Oct. 28. 2s. 6d.—tIs. 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Term, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows :—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College, Chelsea, Clapham, and 
Richmond; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Marylebone. 
Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of the respective 
Centres. j 


Honours Sessional Certificates.—The List of Honours 
Sessional Certificates awarded for the Session 1896-97 will be 
published next month. 


Certificates of Continuous Study.—[The Regulations 
for the Certificate of Continuous Study run as follows :— 

“The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any 
student presenting four Sessional Certificates obtained in con- 
secutive years, which satisfy the following conditions :—- 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included 
in Group A and one in Group B, or 

(ii.) three in Group B and one in Group A. 

‘The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
Science; B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. 

“Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years. 

** Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members 
of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of all 
the privileges of membership.” ] 

The following awards have been made :— 

ADAM, AMY BLANCHE, for one Sessional Certificate in 
Group A (Astronomy), and three in Group B (Archi- 
tecture, Literature, and History). 

READ, FLORENCE H., for one Sessional Certificate in 
Group A (Astronomy), and three in Group B (Archi- 
tecture, Literature, and History). 

Wispom, WILLIAM C.. for one Sessional Certificate in 
Group A (Physiology), and three in Group B (History). 

WoopLeEY, EpiTnH, for three Sessional Certificates in 
Group A (Astronomy, Geology, and Electricity), and 
one in Group B (History). 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 

The Studentships for the current Session have been awarded 
to the following :— 

BILLEN, ERNEST, City of London College ; 
ConNoR, FRANCIS J., Birkbeck Institution ; 
NEWTON, ALFRED J., Woolwich ; 

Rowe, ANNIE J., Birkbeck Institution ; 
WooLey, LEONARD N., Birkbeck Institution. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Michaelmas 
Term, to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Michaelmas Term, 1897. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture. ] 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Zxaminations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination in connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two SEesstons, 
and contprising not less than twenty-four lectures, ts accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | : 
Halifax (Philosophical Society)—Golden Age of Greece—the 
5th Century B.C.,10; Prof. A. J. Grant. Thursdays, 
weekly. Sept. 30. 

Doncaster—Archztecture (details not settled). 

Leeds (1) Hunslet (Mechanics’ Institute) — Principles of 
Modern Photography, 10 ; Herbert Ingle, F.I.C. Thurs- 
day, weekly, 7.45. Nov. 18. 


(2) Yorkshire College. Zhe French Revolution, 
10; Prof. A, J. Grant. Friday, weekly, 8. Oct. 8. 
*Manchester (details non settled). 
*Oldham—7Zhe Zudor Period, 24; Prof. Tout. Tuesday, 
weekly, 7.30. Oct. 12. 
*Salford—-Zhe Tudor Period, 24; Prof. Tout. Tuesday, 


weekly, 2.30. Oct. 26. 
Warrington Training College—Shakespeare and Words- 
worth, 12; Prof. Raleigh. Monday, weekly, 5. Oct. 11. 
Wortley (Working Men’s Institute)—Chemist) y of Common 
Things, 10; Dr. Cohen. Friday, fortnightly. Oct. 22. 
* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Barmby Moor (National School)—Aygiene of Farm Animals, 
10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 7. 
Ocipirs 

Batley—Coal Mining, 12; Prof. Lupton, H,. Ingle, F.I.C. 
and P, F. Kendall, F.G,S. Tuesday, weekly. Sept. 28. 

Carcroft (School-room)—Aygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. 
Oct £2. 

Castleton (Board School)—Aygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7. Oct. 5, 

Dunnington (School-room)—Watural and A rtifictal Manures 
10; C.F. Archibald. Friday, weekly, 7. Oct. 15. 

Fangfoss (School-room)—-Manures and Manuring, 10; R. W. 
Haydon. Monday, weekly, 7. Oct. 11. 

Helperby (Reading-room)—A/anures and Manuringe, 10; 
R. W. Haydon. Friday, weekly. Oct.15. 

Horsforth (School-room)— Prznciples of Horticulture, 10. Prof, 
Clark. Wednesday, weekly, 8. Oct. 13. 

Howden (Town Hall)—Aygiene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 7. 
Ocie13" 

Ingleby Greenhow (School-room)—.So02/s and thezy: Proper- 
tees, 10; C. F. Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7. Oct. 11. 

Knottingley (Parish Room)—Principles of Horticulture (Part 
II.), 10. Prof. Clark. Monday, weekly, 7-30; Octs 11. 

Lofthouse (National School-room)—4 Wotment Cultivation, 10. 
H. J. Monson. Thursday, weekly, 7. Oct. 14, 

Marton (School-room)—Hygzene of Farm Animals, 10; Vete- 
rinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly. Oct. 14. 

Seaton Ross—Cattle Feeding, 10; H.J. Monson. Tuesday 
weekly, 7. Oct. 12. ; 

Skidby (School-room)—Practical Fruit Culture, LO. Shas]. 
Monson. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. rr. 

Skipton (Science and Art Schools)—Principles of Horticulture 
(Part II.), 19; Professor Clark. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. 
Oct. 12. 

South Stainley (School-room)— Live-Stock and Feeding 
Stuffs, t0 ; R.W. Haydon. Thursday, weekly, 7. Oct. 14. 

Stamford Bridge (Agricultural Club-room)— Principles of 
Sctences allied to Agriculture, 10 ; R. W. Haydon. Wed. 
nesday, weekly, 6.30. Oct. 13. 

Terrington (School-room)—Grass Lands and Feeding Stuffs, 
10; C.F. Archibald, Monday, weekly, 7. Oct. 18, 

Topcliffe (National Schools)—Practical Horticulture, 10; Prof. 
Clark. Saturday, weekly, 7. Oct. 16. 
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Wakefield—Coal Mining, 12; Professor Lupton, H. Ingle, 
F.I,C., and P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. Tuesday, weekly. 
Sept. 28. 

Whixley —J/anures and Manuring, 
Tuesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 12. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures. | 


Bolton (Technical School)—Architecture in Relation to English 
History, 6; J. E. Phythian. Thursday, fortnightly, 4.30. 
Sept. 30. 

Manchouter (1) (Owens College)— The Story of Chemical Dis- 
covery, 8; Prof. H. Dixon, F.R.S. Thursday, weekly, 
sto On Octs2i. 

(2) (University Settlement, Art Museum)—Age of 
Elizabeth, 6; Prof. Tout. Thursday, fortnightly, 8. 
Octat4: 

Prestwich (3 in Co-operative Hall, 3 in Wesleyan Schools)— 
Animal and Plant Life,6; F. W. Keeble, B.A. Mon- 
day, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 4. 

Higher Broughton (Private Centre)—Monastic England, 6 ; 
Miss Alice M. Cooke, M.A. Wednesday, weekly, 4 
Oct. 20. 

Higher Crumpsall (St. Mary’s Hall)—Political Theory: 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 6; E. T. Campagnac, B.A. 
Monday, fortnightly, 8. Oct. 14. 

Macclesfield (School of Art)—Vctorian Literature, 6; Prof. 
A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. Monday, fortnightly, 4.30. 
Oct. 4. 

Settle (Craven Assembly Rooms)—Geology, wth special refer- 
ence to the District, 6; Rev. J. Magens Mello, M.A. 
Wednesday, fortnightly, 7.45. Oct. 13. 


10. R. W. Haydon. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 
Swallow Nest— Cottage Cardening and Allotment Cultiva- 
i200, 0) s) tien). Monson. Friday, weekly, 6.30. Oct. 8. 
Wickersley (The Institute)—Aordiculture, 6; H. J. Monson. 
Wednesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 13. 


(3) Pioneer Course. 
Silsden—6 (details not settled). 


Sessional Certificates. —Certificates have been awarded as 
under in connection with a course of 24 lectures on Exglish 
History, 1603—1714, delivered by J. W. Graham, Esq., M.A., 
at Salford during the Session 1896-97. An asterisk denotes 
distinction. 

Atherton, Esther 
% Ball, Alice 

Barnsley. Lucy 

3ayley, Mary 

Bielby, Percy 

Bumby, Elizabeth 

Camac, Martha 

Cassin, Sophia 

Chapman, Allison 

Chorley, Kate 

Cole, Mary E. 

Crosby, Martha 

Doyle, Elizabeth 

Duggan, Ellie 
¥% Fairclough, Annie 

Farrar, Edith F. 

Fish, Elizabeth 

Fox, Emily 

Garlick, Bertha 
% Gee, Joseph A. 

Gregory, Florence M. 

Grundy, David R. 

Harrison, Maud 

Hartley Annie 

Hatton, Ellen B. 

% Hemingway, Olivia 


Mackie, Mary H. 
Mason, Lucy 
McCaughn, Esther 

% McIneney, Susan 
McLeod, Clarissa 
McPherson, Bessie 
Moffat, Marjory 

% Molohan, Nora 
Mullin, Helena 

¥ Munro, Elsie J. 
Parker, Consuela 
Parry, Edward L. 
Pearson, Miriam 
Plowright, Annie 
Poizer, Louisa 

% Polley, Leonard 

% Pollitt, Jane A. 
Powell, Ethel 
Pye, Annie 
Quinn, Margaret 
Roberts, Henrietta 
Royle, Florence 

Sylvester, Florence 

¥%Smith, Kate S. 
Smith, Martha A. 

* Statham, Ann 


Heywood, Marion Tart, Lillie 
Hilton, Sarah E. Taylor, Louisa 
Homer, Mary A. % Travis Ada 


Turner, Esther M. B. 
% Underwood, Philip A. 

Waite, Rose 

Weeden, Ethel 

Wolfenden, Mary 


Johnson, Hannah 

Johnson, Henrietta M. 

Kay, Mary A. 

Knowles, Edith E. 

Macdonald, Beatrice E. 
% Macnamara, Clare 


Details of Courses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee, 
without delay, of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes of detail made since its publication. 


Courses for Lent Term,—Local Secretaries are requested 
to communicate as early as possible with the Secretary of the 
University Extension Committee to make arrangements for 
courses for the Lent Term. 

Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Examinations.—Local Secretaries are reminded that notice 
must be given to the Secretary of the University Extension 
Committee at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for an 
examination. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. 
is Prefixed an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Vol. 
Numbers. 55. 

A Handbook of European History, 476—1871 ; Chronologically 
Arranged. By Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student, Tutor, and formerly 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A Companion Book 
for Students and Travellers. By Rodolpho Lanciani, D.C.L. Oxford, 
LL.D., Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 16s. 

Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A.S. Hume. William the Silent. 
By Frederic Harrison. 2s. 6d. each. (Foreign Statesmen Series.) 

The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
D.Sc., LL.D., Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 6s. net. 

tient abe. and Invisible. By Sylvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., 


6s. net. 


To which 
I.—Genesis to 


From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co, 
The Camp of Refuge. By Charles Macfarlane. Edited with Iutroduc- 
tion and Notes by George Laurence Gomme. 3s. 6d. (Constable's 
Library of Historical Novels and Romances.) 
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Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Epmunp Gossr. 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Prof. Watrrr RALEIGH, 


University College, Liverpool. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION, By ALLAN Menzins, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Andrews University. 5s. 


LATIN LITERATURE, By J. W. Macxait, Balliol 
College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


S. Boas, formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford, 6s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. Croom Rozert- 


son. Edited from Notes of Lectures at University College, London. 
by Mrs. C. A. F, Ruys Davips, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By G. Croom Rorert- 


SON. 38. 6d. 


By 


sy F. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NOTES 


AND COMMENTS. 


THE date and duration of the Summer Meeting which 
will be held in London next year have now been fixed. 
It will commence on Monday, May 30, the opening lec- 
ture being arranged for that evening, and will last until 


Saturday, June 11, inclusive. 


% * 
* 


THE central idea of the Meeting will be London—its 
history, literature, geology, geography, and arts. Life in 
London at various periods will be dealt with in association 
with representative men, and several lectures will be 
devoted to the poets who have lived in and sung of 
the metropolis. Arrangements are also in progress for 
lectures by distinguished authorities on music and musi- 
cians in London during the past three centuries, and on 
the men of science who have made famous some of the 
great institutions of the city. The more interesting his- 
toric buildings will also receive attention, and, as far as 
may be found possible, lectures on our national collections 
will be given in the Museums, the Galleries, and the 
Zoological Gardens. 

%% 
* 

IT is unfortunate that the time of year will not be con- 
venient for the attendance of teachers from abroad, for 
whom provision may possibly be madeelsewhere. Special 
items will however be arranged for teachers in London and 
for those who may be able to come up from the country. 
Evening lectures will be given on the History of Educa- 
tion in London, and Mr. Earl Barnes, formerly Professor 
of Education in the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
will give three lectures entitled “Studies on Children.” 
Further details will be given in our next issue, and from 
month to month until May. 

os 


SEVERAL friends having intimated that they would be 
glad to entertain students from the country during the 
Meeting, the Secretary of the London Society (Charter- 
house, London, E.C.) would be glad to hear of others 
similarly disposed to hospitality. Full particulars should 
be given as to the number of guests they may be willing 
to entertain, and whether for the whole or for part of the 
Meeting. 


i * 
* 


To those who plead for Government help in certain 
departments of higher educational work the stereotyped 
answer of those unwilling to give is—“It will kill local 
effort.” Quite recently the Government increased the 
annual grant of the Owens College from £1,800 to 
£3,500, a sum £500 in excess of that given to any other 
of the local colleges. The local response is the splendid 
sum of about £65,000 offered to the College for various 
purposes. Mr. R, C. Christie, a former Professor of the 
College, has given the residue of his share of the Whit- 
worth Bequest (amounting to about £50,000) to build a 
public hall, which has long been needed. Two anonymous 
donors have given £15,000 towards the building, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of a physical laboratory ; and 
Mr. Edwyn Holt, one of the Town Councillors, has given 
about £1,500 to extinguish the debt on the College 
gymnasium—a peculiarly graceful form of liberality. The 
fact is that to make almost any educational institution 
efficient money is at present required from both public 
and private sources. Speaking broadly, and without 
special reference to the generous and appropriate gifts 
chronicled above, private donors will give money to build 
and establish an institution, but the item of working 
expenses does not appeal to the individual eye or imagi- 
nation. 


* * 
* 


IN France, starting from a position exactly the contrary 
of that which was maintained in England, say, half a 
century ago, the present policy in this respect is develop- 


ing a singular resemblance to our own. The groups of 
Faculties in various towns, formerly financed entirely 
from central sources, have within the last few years been 
united so as to form local Universities ; and, instead of 
allowing the public to believe that it is the part of the 
State to bear the whole expense of higher education, 
every effort is being made to foster municipal and indi- 
vidual generosity. ; 
* 

Sir JOHN Gorst delivered an admirable address on 
“Waste in Elementary Education” at Longton on 
November 19. He pointed out that the average atten- 
dance at elementary schools throughout the country was 
only about 80 per cent., and pleaded eloquently in the 
interests of the children for a more stringent use of the 
powers given to local bodies to enforce attendance. The 
half-time system he condemned utterly ; and yet reformers 
who live in the north know how difficult a task lies before 
those who wish to convert the factory operatives to his 
view. The perennial difficulty of all democracies is, as 
Sir John said, the fact that their Governments, however 
enlightened, can proceed but little, if at all, in advance of 
public opinion ; and the chief remedy for this difficulty 
lies in straining every effort to improve national educa- 
tion. But, since the improvement of national education 
depends on the people themselves, we should of course be 
moving in a vicious circle were it not for the obvious truth 
that other factors besides early education do affect public 
opinion. The fact r2mains, however, that the true way 
to make the individuals who constitute the nation supple- 
minded and clear-headed enough to deal with the in- 
creasing complexity and competition of modern life is to 
give each one the opportunity of having the best educa- 
tion possible. Switzerland has endeavoured to do this, 
and Switzerland is on the whole the most successful 


nation in Europe. 
* 
* 

BETWEEN excessive centralisation and excessive decen- 
tralisation in education a vza media is certainly to be 
found, and still to be found, in England. Sir John 
thinks that the County Councils may well relieve small 
rural School Boards of some of their functions. It is 
to be hoped, if the County Councils are to undertake 
more educational work, that permission to elect educa- 
tional experts on their Education Committees may be 
made operative in all cases by the provisions of the 
new Secondary Education Bill. As we have pointed 
out before, the work of the present Technical Educa- 
tion Committees is in many cases very much less 
valuable than it might be. Among other things, 
jealousy of any help given by County Councils to large 
and effective institutions in county boroughs, although 
these institutions may serve the whole county area, leads 
to the ineffectual squandering of much money on Science 
and Art Schools in small towns, each of which wishes 
to teach all the subjects prescribed—with educational 
results that may be imagined. 

+ ¥ 
* 

ONE of the most interesting courses at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting in 1896 was that delivered in German 
by Professor Rein of Jenaon “ The Science of Teaching.” 
The lectures roused much enthusiasm, and many of those 
who attended them expressed the hope that they might 
be translated and published. Professor Rein had no 
manuscript, but the lectures were taken down in short- 
hand by a German student. The transcribed notes were 
corrected by Professor Rein, and have been translated by 
Mr. Russell, Librarian of the Teachers’ Guild. Having 
first appeared in the Journal of Education, they have now 
been published in pamphlet form under the title “An 
Outline of some Modern Movements in Education,” and 
may be obtained (price 3d.) of the Secretary for Lectures, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


LP pitas 
* 


WE welcome as new members of the Victoria staff of 
lecturers Professor Sheridan Delépine, the well-known 
expert in Bacteriology, and Mr. Alexander Grant, Fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford, who will lecture on Political History. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON 
SOCIETY. 


see 


Y the courtesy of the Prime Warden, Wardens, and 
Court of Assistants of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
the Annual Meeting of the London Society was 

held on Tuesday afternoon, November 16, in the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. There were about 300 Members of the 
Society and others present. Sir JOHN LuBBock, M.P., 
President of the Society, was in the Chair, and was sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Bristol (retiring Chairman of 
the Council), Sir John Evans, K.C.B. (President of the 
British Association), Lady Evans, Mr. Edwards (a Warden 
of the Fishmongers’ Company), Mr. J. Wrench Towse 
(Clerk of the Fishmongers’ Company), Sir Douglas 
Galton, K.C.B., Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., Mrs. Fawcett, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. William Garnett, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, Rev. Prebendary Whittington, Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, Mr. Deputy Cox, Mr. Francis Buxton, Miss 
Gurney, Mr. H. Holman, Miss Pycroft, and others. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report 
for the Session 1896-97, said the Society might be con- 
gratulated on the very successful record it presented of the 
past year’s work. The number of courses delivered had 
increased, and the entries of students; and the slight 
falling-off in the number of certificates awarded had been 
less than the Council had anticipated in view of the 
altered Regulations of the Education Department with 
respect to the Queen’s Scholarship examination. While 
cordially sympathising with the general satisfaction that 
had been evoked by the elevation of the Bishop of Stepney 
to the See of Bristol, the Council could not but be sensible 
of the very severe blow that they had sustained by the 
loss of their Chairman, to whose untiring devotion and 
able guidance they had owed so much of their success of 
recent years. They might, however, take consolation 
from the knowledge that they had been so fortunate as to 
secure the Bishop of London in his place. He referred 
to the continued generosity of those City Companies and 
other public bodies and individuals who had enabled them 
to maintain and extend their work, and added that, as 
they were still to a great extent hampered by lack of 
funds, he could think of no agency which those who had 
money at their disposal for educational purposes could 
better support. With reference to the paragraph in the 
Report which alluded to the re-organisation of the Uni- 
versity of London, he considered the expression “‘ Teach- 
ing University” a misnomer and likely to mislead, because 
as a matter of fact there was no proposal to alter the 
teaching in London, which would continue to be given, 
as now, in the great institutions of the metropolis. The 
Bill of last year might, he thought, have become law if 
the Government had seen their way to allowing the 
Statutes to be finally submitted to Convocation. His 
constituents (the graduates of that University) were 
anxious for this, not merely with a view to the preserva- 
tion of a right which they highly valued, but because they 
were anxious to secure, first, that in any change which 
might be made the private students and students in 
country colleges should not be placed at a disadvantage, 
and secondly, that scientific teaching should continue to 
hold its present place in the London examinations, a place 
not accorded to it by any other University. On these 
points, however, he did not anticipate any serious differ- 
ence of opinion. He concluded by reminding those 
present that the Society had always been anxious to 
secure the presence of artisans at their lectures, and 
pointing to the very gratifying circumstance that, now 
that these had happily more time at their disposal than 
had formerly been the case, they attended the lectures in 
their districts in considerable numbers and with sustained 
regularity. 

The BISHOP OF BRISTOL, in seconding the motion, 
said that during his Chairmanship it had always been 
a refreshment to him to go to the meetings of the Council, 
not only because of the energy and unanimity with which 
its work was done, but because it took him out of the 
beaten track of his work, and sent him back to it a 
youngerman. He therefore felt deeply grateful to them, 


and unfeignedly grieved at being obliged to leave 
the work. He was however consoled by the knowledge 
that his departure would lead to the opening up of greater 
advantages to the Society, for there could be no question 
that they would derive the utmost possible benefit from 
having at their head a man of such public eminence and 
great natural abilities as his friend the Bishop of London. 
With reference to the work that the Society was doing, he 
said that during the past three weeks that he had spent 
in the provinces he had learnt a great deal, and had come 
back to see more than ever what an enormous thing 
London was, what an enormous population it contained, 
what enormous opportunities it offered, and what tremen- 
dous duties all these opportunities placed upon the 
shoulders and intelligences and hearts of those who were 
willing to give themselves in some sort of way to bringing 
order into the chaos of the place, brightness into its 
dwellings, and intellectual forces to bear upon the lives 
of those who were engaged all day long on unintellectual 
work. More than ever in his life he felt that day that, 
if the work of the University Extension Society had not 
been undertaken by somebody and carried on with the 
vigour with which it had been carried on, one great 
refining influence would have been conspicuously absent 
from London, and someone must have begun now to 
undertake the task. Probably the original promoters of 
the work had not clearly foreseen to what their efforts 
would lead, but the way it had grown upon their hands 
had more than justified the impulse which had inspired 
them. Inthe beginning people had said that it would 
be impossibie to get a University standard among people 
who could not give their whole time totheir studies. He 
had always answered that, if anybody had taken that 
line when the Universities themselves were established, 
we should have had no Universities atall. They began 
in a small way, and boys whom we should now consider 
much too young attended them. It had taken the Uni- 
versities some five hundred years to reach their present 
standard, and yet even long ago very splendid work had 
been done by them. Although the University Extension 
Movement began with subjects rather more modern in 
their nature than were generally taught at the Universities 
themselves, he was thankful to say that there was an 
increasing desire to dive back more and more into the 
past. In Cambridge, and still more in London, there 
was a great desire on the part of the students to be intro- 
duced to something of the old classical culture. Report 
after Report had dealt with that matter. One set of 
students after another had desired to be taken back not 
only to the ancient methods of thought but even to the 
ancient languages ; and many were now studying hard 
at Greek, with the object of learning something at first 
hand of the masterpieces that reflected or had helped to 
create the old classical spirit. But they had also to deal 
with another problem. They were concerned with men 
and women who were busy all their lives long, who had 
not the leisure that the Universities had postulated as 
necessary for adequate training. Even the Universities, 
with all their advantages, did not turn out too superlative 
a degree of educated men ; but those concerned in the 
organisation of University Extension had to grapple with 
the greater problem—how to get University methods of 
intelligent study, and the most modern methods of the 
application of the sciences, into the lives and intelli- 
gences and the day’s work of those whose whole time 
was devoted to hard toil that had no relation whatever 
to study. The best part of the student had thus been 
taken out of him before he could come to the lectures 
offered him ; this should always be borne in mind when 
the question of standard was considered. He had him- 
self often been unfeignedly astonished at the high 
standard of work that had been attained under these 
conditions. The aim of University Extension was to 
brighten the individual lives of the students, to strengthen 
their powers, fand to give pleasure in the prosecution of 
careful intellectual work. If it did nothing more than 
that, it would be doing a beautiful and delightful work. 
But it was doing much more than that. It was building 
up that to which it could itself see no limit. It was 
careful to build slowly, broadly, and strongly ; its foun- 
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dations were laid far and wide; and when the University 
of London should be brought into closer touch with the 
teaching bodies in London, he thought that it would 
find in the University Extension Society such a hand- 
maid as it would not find in any other teaching body. 
Let the building therefore be sufficiently wide and large, 
and every stage and storey beautiful, and competent 
to bear on the top of it a number of further beautiful 
stages. ; 

Sir JOHN EVANS, in supporting the resolution, referred 
to the great generosity of the City Companies and other 
public bodies to which the balance-sheet bore witness, 
and hoped that such support would always be forth- 
coming. He was also specially pleased to see that the 
courses on science were the most largely attended of all 
that the Society organised. 

Mrs. FAWCETT pointed to the large number of sessional 
certificates awarded by the Board as testifying to the 
regular and methodical work of many of the students, 
and urged all who attended the Society’s courses to 
maintain a definite system of work, devoting their best 
powers to worthy objects, and remembering that the real 
student was never satisfied, but always striving for some- 
thing not yet attained. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT was exceedingly glad to find to 
what a large extent pupil-teachers availed themselves of 
the Society’s courses ; the training of teachers was a 
matter of the highest national importance. Another 
point that struck him as eminently satisfactory was the 
prominence given in the University Extension system to 
economic teaching ; as Chairman of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, he could testify what disastrous effects 
resulted from the general lack of knowledge of economic 
laws and principles among all classes of the community. 
In laying stress upon the importance of this branch of 
study, the Society were doing much to promote the wide- 
spread commercial and industrial interests of the 
country. 

Dr. ROBERTS said that, looking back over the interval 
of twenty-five years that had elapsed since the University 
Extension Movement was founded, and endeavouring to 
ascertain what of permanent value it had contributed to 
educational reform and progress, it seemed to him that it 
had at any rate settled two questions which a quarter of a 
century ago no one could answer. Few were sanguine 
enough at that time to hope that there was any widespread 
demand amongst adults for teaching of a University type 
and for opportunities of higher culture. The remarkable 
growth of the Movement, both in London and throughout 
the country, afforded indisputable testimony on that point. 
Again, hardly anyone twenty-five years ago could be 
found to admit, and most academic persons would have 
unhesitatingly denied, that it was possible to give to adult 
evening students, concurrently with the carrying on of the 
ordinary occupations of life, a systematic higher training 
worthy of University recognition. That question also was 
now settled, for the increasing number of students that 
from year to year pursued a regular connected course of 
study for the sessional and higher certificates of the 
London and Cambridge Branches, and the results of the 
Cambridge Affiliation scheme, the establishment of which 
in 1886 was largely due to the far-sightedness and wise 
generalship of the Bishop of Bristol, constituted a body of 
favourable evidence that no open-minded person could 
resist. In expressing the hope that the Bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Teaching University for London would be 
re-introduced and passed when Parliament next met, he 
maintained that the Society had done much to smooth 
the way in one direction of those who would be called 
upon, under the powers proposed to be conferred by the 
Bill, to re-construct the University of London. It had 
created a net-work of educational agency throughout 
greater London ; it had developed an educational system 
adapted to the wants of evening students; and it had 
stimulated, encouraged, and trained a small body of 
serious workers, who would form the nucleus of a great 
company of evening students looking up to the recon- 
stituted University of London as their A/ma Mater. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev, Prebendary WHITTINGTON, 


seconded by Mr. SINKLER, the Association of University 
Extension Centres in London was added to the number 
of institutions having power to nominate a representative 
on the Society’s Council. 

On the motion of Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, seconded by 
Mr. ARMITAGE-SMITH, Sir John Lubbock was re-elected 
President of the Society for the coming Session. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Miss 
LAWDER, the following were elected Members of the 
Council to fill the vacancies that had occurred during the 
past Session :—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, the Rev. R. H. Hadden, Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, Mr. L. B. Sebastian. 

On the motion of Mr. LEPARD SMITH, seconded by 
Miss ROMILLY, the following Members of the Council, 
retiring by rotation, were re-elected :—Mr. E. Bond, 
M.P., Mrs. Fawcett, Sir Reginald Hanson, M.P., Lady 
Jeune, the Rey. Brooke Lambert, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, Mr. 
E. C. Sinkler. 

On the motion of Mr. FLINT, seconded by Miss HELEN 
STACEY, Lord Hillingdon was re-elected Treasurer, and 
Dr. Leaf and Mr. French Auditors, for the coming 
Session. 

On the motion of the BISHOP OF BRISTOL, seconded 
by the Rev. Prebendary WHITTINGTON, a cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Fishmongers’ Company for 
their hospitality that afternoon. 

The vote was acknowledged on behalf of the Company 
by Mr. EDWARDS, who concluded by inviting all present 
to remain to tea after the Meeting. 


The following is the body of the Report of the Council 
for the Session 1896-97, adopted at the Meeting :— 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

The Council have mvch pleasure in presenting the Report of 
a very successful year’s work for the Session 1896-97. 

The number of courses delivered marks a considerable advance 
on that of any previous Session. This is due, in some measure, 
to the great increase in the number of Summer Term courses, 
the natural result of the movement in the direction of greater 
continuity of study which has been such an important feature in 
the work of the Society during the past five years. The follow- 
ing record gives some indication of the advance made during this 
period :— 


Number of Courses. 

Session. Michaelmas Term. Lent Term. Summer Term. Total. 
1891-92 64 47 19 130 
1896-97 72 56 32 160 

Summer Term courses of lectures are only given in Centres 
where the work is in sequence and continuous throughout the 
Session; and, as in many cases the students at one Centre attend 
the Summer Term lectures at another, in order to complete the 
Session’s work, a very large proportion of the lectures given 
from Term to Term are practically in definite sequence. In over 
70 per cent. of cases the courses given during the past Session 
were thus in sequence. 

A comparison of the results obtained during the Sessions 
1895-96 and 1896-97 is given in the following table :— 


1895-96 1896-97 
Number of courses 148 160 
Entries of students 13,238 14,150 
Certificates awarded 1,906 1,807 


From this it will be seen that, although there has been a great 
increase in the number of courses of lectures, and also in the 
number of students, there has been a falling-off in the number of 
certificates awarded. This is accounted for by the alterations 
made in the Regulations of the Education Department withregard 
to the Queen’s Scholarship examination. Candidates are now 
only allowed to take the University Extension examination as an 
alternative to the Queen’s Scholarship examination in the same 
subject, whereas formerly the possession of a Sessional Certificate 
secured a block of 60 marks in addition to those obtained in the 
ordinary examination. The Council anticipated that this altera- 
tion would make a much greater difference in the number of 
Pupil-teachers working for Sessional Certificates than has been 
the case. They have been much gratified by the enthusiasm 
shown by the Heads of Pupil-teachers’ Centres with regard to 
University Extension teaching, in their efforts to keep in con- 
nection with the Society under the altered conditions. 

The Council trust that in the near future changes may be made 
by the Education Department which will further develope the 
connection already established between University Extension 
work and the training of teachers in elementary schools. 
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WoRK AMONG ARTISANS. 

Pioneer courses of lectures, the expenses of which have been 
borne by the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, have been given at Bethnal Green, Poplar, Queen’s 
Park, St. Pancras, Shoreditch (two courses), Walworth (two 
courses), and Wandsworth, These courses were attended by 
about 3,500 people, almost exclusively of the artisan class. The 
average attendance at each lecture was 387. In two of the 
districts regular Extension Centres have been formed as the 
result of the lectures. 

In connection with these courses the illustrations of scientific 
principles are largely drawn from the industrial developments of 
the district with which the working men are particularly 
acquainted. Thus the course on ‘‘ Electric Power and Lighting ” 
given by Dr. Laurie at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, in the Lent 
Term, was fully illustrated by views of the Shoreditch electric 
installation, and created an intense interest in the subject among 
the working men, who attended in great numbers, A large pro- 
portion of the audience remained for class instruction after the 
lectures ; many did regular weekly paper work, and 4o obtained 
the certificates of the Society as the result of the terminal 
examination. 

The valuable work being done by long-established Centres in 
industrial districts, of which full details were given in the last 
Annual Report, has been fully maintained during the past Session. 


WorkK Atv POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The introduction of University Extension Lectures in Litera- 
ture, History, and Economics at Polytechnic Institutions during 
the past Session has been attended with excellent results. Some 
of the courses have been under the direct management of the 
Committees of the Polytechnics ; in other cases lecture-rooms of 
the Institutions have been placed at the disposal of Local 
Committees in the neighbourhood. The Council desire to 
increase the work of the Society in this direction in every 
possible way. 

The oft-quoted sentence in Mr. Goschen’s Presidential 
Address, which has practically become the motto of the Society 
—‘* A man needs knowledge, not only as a means of livelihood, 
but as a means of life ”—is singularly appropriate in the case of 
institutions where there is a danger of the teaching of the 
Humanities being entirely excluded from the curriculum in 
favour of purely technical instruction. 

The introduction of University Extension work at the Batter- 
sea Polytechnic was referred to by Mr. John Morley at the Prize 
Distribution at that Institution on December 9. He said ‘‘ he 
by no means wished to make education bookish ; on the contrary, 
excessive bookishness had been a great fault in our system for 
many years. There was, of course, an amount of mental 
discipline acquired in learning many a trade which exceeded 
what they got out of books ; but there were many precious facul- 
ties of mind, of soul, and of spirit, which could only be fed by 
Literature, and if that nourishment fell short those faculties 
would dwindle and decay.” 

The Council wish to acknowledge the generosity of the 
Trustees of the City Parochial Charities, who have placed funds 
at the disposal of the Society for the endowment of courses of 
lectures at Polytechnic Institutions, 


A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 

In the London University Bill which was before Parliament 
during the past Session, provision was made for a special Board 
for the conduct of University Extension work. The Regula- 
tions with regard to the admission of evening students, under 
certain conditions, as internal students of the University, 
and the recognition of Lecturers, other than those teaching at 
the University Colleges, as University Teachers, were conceived 
on the broadest and most generous lines, and the conditions 
mentioned in the Memorial laid before the Royal Commission 
by the London Society in 1891 as essential in the interests of 
University Extension students were amply provided for in the 
scheme. The Council would heartily support the formation of 
a Teaching University on the lines laid down in the Bill. 

MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, November 12, 
1896, in the Skinners’ Hall, when the Annual Report for the 
Session 1895-96 was presented by the Council, and addresses 
were delivered by Sir John Lubbock, the Bishop of Stepney, Sir 
Joshua Fitch, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Yoxall, and others. 

The Annual Address was delivered on Saturday, April 3, 
1897, in the Mansion House, by the Bishop of London, who took 
for his title ‘* The Study of a Country,” 

The Council desire to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners in allowing the Society the use 
of their fall, and of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in placing 
the Mansion House at their disposal, on these occasions. 

CHANGES DURING THE SESSION. 
The Council have sustained a great loss by the appointment of 


Sir Alfred Milner to the Governership of the Cape Colony. Sir 
Alfred became a Member of the Council in 1882, and has for 
many years rendered invaluable assistance in all matters affecting 
the welfare of the Society. 

Since the close of the academic year of the Society, the eleva- 
tion of the Bishop of Stepney to the See of Bristol has deprived 
the Council of its Chairman. The Bishop of Stepney (then 
Canon Browne) was appointed a representative of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge on the Universities’ Joint Board in 1891, and 
in the same year became a Member of the Council. In 1894, on 
the retirement of Mr. Goschen from the Presidency of the 
Society, he consented to fill the important position of Chairman 
of the Council, for which he was so eminently fitted by his long 
and successful connection with the Extension Movement in the 
University of Cambridge. The success which has attended the 
efforts of the London Society of recent years has been due in 
very large measure to his untiring devotion and able guidance. 

The Council record with deep regret the loss sustained by the 
death of Canon Elwyn, the Master of the Charterhouse, for ten 
years one of its most valued Members. 

FINANCE. 

The Council desire to thank the Court of Common Council, 
the Trustees of the City Parochial Charities, the Gilchrist 
Trustees, the Mitchell Trustees, the Royal Geographical 
Society, many of the City Companies, and the several private 
donors, for their generous gifts, a list of which is appended. 

The Society is still seriously in need of funds. The increasing 
number of Centres established in industrial districts involves a 
constant drain on its resources, as the fees charged for admission 
to the lectures in poor neighbourhoods are so low that endow- 
ment from the central funds is absolutely necessary in addition to 
the amounts subscribed locally. 

Analyses and a summary of the Session’s work, with a 
balance-sheet and lists of subscriptions and donations, 
complete the Report. 


THE HISTORY OF A RURAL CENTRE. 
By A. G. W. JEFFERIES, 
Secretary of the Pucklechurch Centre. 


etic 
[A Paper Read at the Southern Counties Conference at Bath 
on May 8.] 
R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I suppose 
M that the object of this Conference is that those 
who have tried to help on the work of University 
Extension in the various Centres of the Southern Counties 
Federation—and I hope that, for this purpose, the Western 
Counties of Gloucester and Somerset may be regarded as 
sharing in the benefits of that Federation—should by a 
friendly discussion try to increase in quantity, and improve 
in quality, that Extension work for the future. _ 

If asked to define what is meant by University Exten- 
sion, I should answer somewhat in this way. To every 
man and every woman in the country who is really willing 
to learn, the Universities stretch out a helping hand to 
guide them. In the choice of books for reading—in the 
grouping of subjects for study—in the living voice of the 
lecturer—in the critical verdict of the examiner—the 
Universities uffer continuous help to everybody willing to 
receive it. And this help is brought home to every willing 
student to be found in the various Local Centres dotted 
over England, though not adequately established in rural 
England, and probably not yet fully valued where they 
already exist. : 

The educational advantage, then, which the English- 
man of our day is being offered by the Universities 
through their Extension work is—help in his self-develop- 
ment to the fullest extent of which he is willing andcapable. 
Whatever intellectual culture he is fit to acquire he can, 
through University Extension, be helped to acquire. 
Whatever benefit is derivable from fellowship in study, 
the Universities offer him. The lecturers who come 
amongst us regard us (humble learners though for the 
most part we must be) as real University students. 
The Universities treat us as their children, and once a 
year, when the elder brothers of the Student family are 
resting from their labours, welcome us within the gates of 
Oxford or Cambridge. There we are treated, not as mere 
sightseers, but as members of a great and historical body. 
For ten or twenty days in the year we can hear lecturers 
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of the highest eminence, we can resort to libraries of 
the greatest magnitude, and for our recreation we can 
view buildings most famous as historic places and 
beautiful as works of art. For quiet meditation what can 
equal the College gardens of Worcester or St. John’s? 

All this University Extension offers to everybody 
willing to receive it. No question is asked as to the age 
or parentage or depth of pocket or rank in life of the 
seekers after knowledge. The great thing needed isa 
mind, receptive if you please, but above all things 
responsive to the generous spirit in which the Universities 
make their offer. 

So far I have dealt with the educational advantages of 
University Extension in their common form. There are 
of course special advantages of which certain classes can 
avail themselves. Prizes are offered, and scholarships, 
and certificates of merit, and special teaching fitted for 
professional work—all these are no doubt of great value. 
So, again, the Extension Movement has shewn itself 
attractive to many persons of leisure, and to those engaged 
in the teaching profession. But what has most impressed 
me in the Movement is the common advantage wherein 
all may share—that, namely, by which every willing 
Englishman can by University inspiration be intellectually 
strengthened and refreshed, thereby becoming a more 
intelligent and useful English citizen. 

Myacquaintance withlocal administrative work is limited 
to the parish where I live, and where a Centre, somewhat 
missionary in character, has existed for nearly five years. 
Pucklechurch is a rural parish containing twelve or thir- 
teen hundred inhabitants. These are broken up into 
what are virtually three distinct hamlets. One of these 
hamlets is the ancient village, within a short distance of 
the parish church. Here the clergyman, the church- 
wardens, the shopkeepers and innkeepers, and perhaps 
the largest portion of the parishioners live. A mile off is 
the district of Parkfield, almost entirely a mining settle- 
ment ; you see the long rows—locally called “ranks ”—of 
houses as you go from Bath to Gloucester on the Midland 
line. Two miles away, and at the extreme end of the 
parish, is the district of Shortwood, the newest of the 
three village communities which the parish contains. 
Excluding a very few households, nearly all the inhabi- 
tants above school age are occupied in various forms of 
bread-winning work. Some are engaged in agriculture, 
others in brickmaking, not a few work as railway servants. 
Some work in Bristol, seven or eight miles off ; but the 
most extensive industry of the place is that of coal-mining, 
and at the Parkfield coal-pits probably a full half of the 
Pucklechurch bread-winners find employment. 

In this parish an Extension Centre was established in 
1892, through the kindness of some of the Oxford 
organisers, who had come to think hopefully of the intel- 
ligent spirit shewn amongst the Pucklechurch miners. 
Mr. Badger, lecturer on Geology, paid a visit to Puckle- 
church in the autumn of that year, and, after examining 
the neighbourhood, exploring the coal-mine, and learning 
at first hand what sort of men the miners were by walking 
and talking with them, arranged to deliver that winter a 
course of lectures bearing upon the geology of the district. 
To Mr. Badger as the first lecturer (and on this occasion 
he was an honorary lecturer) is thus due the gratitude of 
Pucklechurch people for the University Extension Centre 
set up amongst them. These geological lectures caused 
a widespread interest, and set the people a-thinking in 
many ways. Inthe following year, with the aid of a grant 
from the County Council of Gloucestershire, Mr. Badger, 
invited by the Centre, gave another course of lectures, 
which were much appreciated. In 1894 Mr. Hewins 
delivered a course on Three Centuries of Working Class 
History ; and these stimulated a good deal of discussion. 
In 1896 Mr. Niblett came to us, and lectured on Zhe 
Laws of Health, illustrating his lectures with a lime-light 
lantern ; and it was noteworthy that on several evenings, 
when the time arrived for shewing the lantern slides, some 
of our miners were obliged to break away from the room 
in order to descend the coal-pit at eight o’clock. The 
fact, however, of their presence under these conditions 
affords strong evidence of the interest they took in the 
lectures. Such in brief is the story of the educational 


advantages which the University Extension Movement 
has conferred, in the shape of a Local Centre, upon the 
parish of Pucklechurch. 

Now, if I were addressing the disciples of the terrible 
Mr. Whibley, of (Vzneteenth Century fame, it would be 
proper here to deal with a question which those who view 
University Extension as a farce are justly entitled to ask 
—What real good has been done? What results can you 
show? 

Well, as to results such as can be ticketed or tabulated, 
there are but few, and perhaps they are hardly worth 
showing. The precise number of persons who have 
attended the lectures fluctuates between two score and 
four score,.one person has got a prize book, another a 
scholarship, and another a certificate of merit ; but the 
real and permanent benefit of the Extension Movement 
is not expressed by information of this sort. I regard the 
indirect good of our Centre’s work as its highest merit. 
It has helped much to widen the interest of a great many 
people amongst us, and this interest has shown itself in 
an extended taste for solid reading and ina keener appre- 
ciation of the character and history of the neighbourhood 
in which they live. 

I am glad to think that for the last seven years there 
has been a constant attachment between the Universities 
and Pucklechurch by means of the Summer Meetings. 
In 1890 one of our parishioners went to the Meeting at 
Oxford, and another attended that—also at Oxford—in 
the summer of 1891. In 1892 the Oxford Meeting was 
attended by five parishioners of Pucklechurch ; in 1893 
two from our parish attended the Cambridge Meeting ; in 
1894 Pucklechurch sent six students to the Oxford Meet- 
ing ; in 1895 one from the parish went to Oxford ; and in 
1896 two attended the Cambridge Meeting. All told, nine 
persons from Pucklechurch, eight of them being men, have 
shared in the benefits of the University Extension Summer 
Meetings, and have made a total of eighteen attendances 
at them. Two of the nine have attended four times: one 
has attended thrice; one has attended twice; and five, in- 
cluding our one lady, have attended once. There must be 
something in Oxford and Cambridge worth having, or you 
would not find seven or eight men from one rural parish 
spending the greater part of a fortnight in visiting them. 

Toa village such as ours | think the Summer Meetings 
are especially helpful. There a man can pick and cull 
what he pleases, and moreover he can imbibe uncon- 
sciously what Oxford and Cambridge zz ¢hemselves, and 
apart from lectures and books, can alone impart. The 
fewness of the men who go to those Meetings is a stand- 
ing wonder. Ifone could think that Englishmen generally 
were so well educated that they could dispense with this 
boon annually offered by the Universities, one could of 
course regard their absence with contentment. Be that 
as it may, I am sure that our University Summer Meet- 
ings are of priceless value to men conscious of their 
educational defects, but yet with a mind willing to learn. 
In the full and technical sense of the term, it can be only 
a small minority of the English people who can be rightly 
called students. In a very real sense, however, the 
great bulk of bread-winning Englishmen may become 
students, and fit to profit by University teaching and in- 
fluence, inasmuch as they are unconscious students all 
their lives. No man of common intelligence can go on 
earning his livelihood year after year without possessing 
some of the qualities (say that of comparison, or at least 
of accurate observation) which go to the making of a 
student. I cannot but think that the scarcity of men 
attending our Summer Meetings arises from its not being 
generally understood that the ordinary Englishman can 
refresh and strengthen his mind at the national fountains 
of knowledge and culture simply by coming and receiving 
the benefits which the Universities so bountifully offer. 

May I mention that one indirect educational advantage 
which University Extension has brought to our parish is 
a knowledge of the National Home-Reading Union? 
Our student visitor to Oxford in 1891 was so taken with 
the value of that Union that on his return a circle of 
readers was formed, and nearly every winter since a few 
men have been thus associated in reading a few really 
good books. Our readers have varied from six to thirty. 
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But the circle, whether large or small, has helped to foster 
a taste for solid reading. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the village about which I have 
spoken this morning is not better off than many other 
villages. Five years ago there were two public elementary 
schools in the parish just like those in many other parishes. 
One of them owes its foundation, endowment, building, 
and rebuilding to the bounty and zeal of the past Vicars 
of Pucklechurch since the early part of the eighteenth 
century. This is known as the National School. The 
other, which is now closed, was a school of the British 
type, which owed its origin thirty or forty years ago to 
the beneficence of one who was then the chief employer 
of labour in Pucklechurch, and who in later years per- 
formed and sustained with zeal and dignity the duties and 
honours which cluster round the office of Mayor of Bath. 
I refer to the late Mr. Handel Cossham. To these 
elementary schools Pucklechurch is for the most part 
indebted for the University Extension students she has 
had the honour to send to Oxford and Cambridge, and I 
trust that, as the result of this Conference, other villages 
may, from their elementary schools, furnish men for those 
Universities. 


Note as to Financial Arrangements.—Our free lectures 
of 1892-3 left a deficiency of 13s. 7d. For our lectures in 
1893 we received £20 from the County Council, and 
£4 os. 6d. in ticket and door money, and we paid 
£24 12s.to the Delegates and £1 ros. 3d.in local expenses, 
leaving a deficiency of £2 Is. 9d. In 1894, we received 
£10 from the County Council, £15 3s. in ticket money, 
and a special donation of tos., making £25 13s. in all; out 
of this we paid £22 Ios. to the Delegates and £1 18s. 11d. 
in local expenses, leaving a surplus of £1 4s. 1d. In 1896, 
we received £20 from the County Council and £5 5s. 3d. 
for ticket and door money, and our payments were 
£24 17s. to the Delegates and £2 10s. 3d. in local 
expenses, leaving a deficiency of £2 2s. The Rev. S. G. 
Gillum, who has been President of the Centre from the 
beginning, has kindly and continuously helped us with 
the use of the schoolroom, and in other ways. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


By Miss CATHARINE PUNCH, 
Secretary of the Bournemouth Centre. 


ISS THOMPSON deserves the thanks of all Uni- 
versity Extension organisers for once more start- 
ing a discussion on the “ problem of the books.” 

It is to be hoped that her suggestive article in the Novem- 
ber number of the Journal will bring to the front many 
Local Secretaries, and Students’ Association Secretaries, 
willing and eager to promote the success of her scheme. 
Like Miss Thompson, I recognise with gratitude the great 
help which the Central Authorities afford us in the matter 
of the books ; but I think that perhaps it is the Centres 
which at present make most use of, and are therefore most 
grateful for, the lending libraries sent out from the Uni- 
versities, which feel most keenly how impossible it is that 
their wants can be fully supplied in that way. We must 
help ourselves and each other. Various Centres, Bourne- 
mouth and Scarborough for instance, have done some- 
thing to help themselves, by starting libraries of their own. 
The question now is how these libraries can be increased 
and made useful in supplying the needs of other Centres. 
At present books are only exchanged or lent to a small 
extent, and there are probably some hundreds lying idle 
on their shelves at various Centres. We in Bournemouth 
only started our library last year, so our stock is not 
large; but we have some eighty volumes not in use for 
our present courses of lectures. 

Miss Thompson repeats the suggestion made in an 
earlier number of the Journal (I believe by Miss Martin, 
of Bakewell) that a central lending bureau should be 
established, to which all Centres wishing to lend or 
borrow should send lists of books. Some such organisa- 
tion for lending and exchanging books would be the 
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simplest way out of our difficulties, but there are one or 
two points on which I differ from Miss Thompson. She 
says :—‘‘ The central bureau need be of no formidable 
dimensions, and might simply consist of the writing-table 
of any earnest and capable Local Secretary willing to de- 
vote a little time to the work.” Now this is the main 
point on which I differ. I venture to predict that, if the 
scheme were started by ove able and willing Secretary 
only, his or her writing-table would soon be quite insuffi- 
cient for the amount of correspondence and lists of books 
that would pour in, and “a little time” would hardly 
suffice for all the work that would arise—that is, of course, 
always supposing that the ideas of the Secretary who 
rashly took charge of the scheme were not limited to a 
mere passing backwards and forwards of lists of books. 
I will not say that such a working of the scheme would be 
useless, but certainly it is capable of much wider develop- 
ment, and it would seem a pity not to get to work as 
early as possible on the best lines possible. The lists 
supplied from the various Centres, as to books offered 
and books wanted, would overlap considerably, and 
would be capable of much re-adjustment. The bureau 
Secretary therefore should be a person of sufficient 
literary knowledge to be able to see when books, pur- 
chased for one course, could be made to supplement 
books for some other apparently quite different course, 
in a way that does not always occur to the ordinary 
student. Thus a collection of useful books for some 
Centre taking a rather unusual or out-of-the-way subject, 
for which no ready-made list could be found, might be 
made up from the libraries of various Centres. 

I would suggest, therefore, as an amendment to, or 
development of, Miss Thompson’s scheme, that several 
bureaux be started, say four in different districts—North, 
South, East, and West—the four to be in constant com- 
munication with each other. 

I do not put this forward as ideally a more perfect 
scheme than the central bureau, but as more workable, 
unless indeed some enthusiastic and capable person can 
be found who, thoroughly realising all that could be done, 
and should be done, and must be done, would find time 
to work the scheme single-handed. 

Many of the details of working would doubtless 
develope themselves as the scheme grew in usefulness 
and favour, but there is certainly one rule that it would be 
essential to make in the beginning. The bureau Secretary 
or Secretaries would be involved in considerable expense 
for postage and stationery, and this should be met by a 
small fixed annual subscription, say Is. 6d. from each 
Centre applying to the bureau. 

If the scheme of district bureaux commends itself to 
other workers, I shall be pleased to offer Bournemouth as 
the Centre from which it should be worked for Mr. 
Horsburgh’s Directorate. I have not myself very much 
time to devote to it, but the working of our own library 
has just been taken in hand by one of our most capable 
and enthusiastic students, and with her willing and able 
assistance I do not doubt that I should be able to manage 
the necessary work. If therefore the Local Secretaries of 
this District would like a bureau to be established, I shall 
be glad if they will communicate with me. Such a 
district organisation could easily be merged in a central 
bureau if that were finally decided to be preferable. 


By RONALD DIXON. 
Hon. Librarian of the Hull Centre. 


The scheme proposed by Miss Thompson in ‘the last 
issue of the Journal would seem to be admirably adapted 
to solve the greater portion of the “problem of the 
books,” and at least partly—or, if the Centres desired 
it, wholly—to clear up the remainder. 

In considering such plans it is very necessary to divide 
the subject into its two divisions—(1) the books dealing 
with the literature courses, and (2) those treating of 
science. Taking the latter first, we find that our know- 
ledge of science progresses so rapidly that the books 
that are regarded as the standard authorities one year 
may be quite out of date a few years later. The authori- 
ties of the Hull Centre, in days gone by, used to buy 
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standard science books, but found that by the time—say 
five years later—they had another course on the same 
subject, the books on which they had spent a considerable 
proportion of their by no means large revenue were in 
many cases quite obsolete. Consequently the idea of 
forming a library of these books was abandoned, and 
since then we have had to be content with the supply of 
books received on loan (for one Term only) from the 
Cambridge Syndicate ; and, though we have been very 
generously supplied with the chief standard works, we 
have felt the want of a larger number of the cheaper 
text-books. The University in their Regulations state 
that “students are expected to buy for themselves such 
as are text-books.” For the most part our students have 
been able to do this, but those of other Centres who, 
from no fault of their own, have not been so fortunate 
must have experienced a serious drawback in their 
pursuit of knowledge. To these the establishment of 
a central bureau, such as Miss Thompson proposes, 
would be of great benefit. Not only would the Centres 
thus be able to obtain several copies of many of the books 
they required for the winter work, but they could, if they 
wished, retain them on repayment of the small fee for use 
during the summer ; and it goes without saying that this 
continuation of study is all-important in order to obtain 
the full benefit of University Extension work. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the facts before us ts 
then that it would be of great benefit to the general body 
of Centres if the particular Centre that possessed copies 
of the text-books for any course of lectures would consent 
to lend such books to Centres holding similar courses on 
payment of a small charge—say Is. per volume for the 
half-year or 6d. for a shorter time, and the cost of the 
carriage. Regarded from the standpoint of the borrowing 
Centre, this small sum would undoubtedly be less than 
the cost of new books, and the difference in price would 
probably make the Centre eager to avail itself of the 
advantage offered. Thelending Centre would most likely 
be in possession of science text-books which could reason- 
ably be regarded as likely to hold their position as 
authorities for at least five years. Taking a general 
average of each book being lent out twice during the 
year at 1s. for each time, a return of about tos. for each 
text-book might be thus obtained by the Centre willing to 
lend. Even if the text-books became entirely unless after 
this period (which would probably be only the case with 
regard to a few sciences), the lending Centre would still 
be the gainer, as it would not have paid more on an aver- 
age than 5s. for each of these books. The profit and the 
return of the capital expended would enable the Centre 
to buy at least ‘wo modern books to replace the old ove. 
Thus from a strictly business standpoint the plan of 
enabling Local Centres to lend or borrow from each 
other through a central bureau can be strongly advocated. 

It is however a question whether it would be advisable 
to suggest that the Centres should buy the large works of 
reference, as these are often very costly and would 
perhaps become obsolete before the Centres had recouped 
themselves for their cost by the proceeds of lending. The 
Cambridge Syndicate state that, “if any additional copies 
of any of the books are needed for loan purposes, they 
can be obtained from the Syndicate on payment of Is. 
per volume for ¢4vee months” (or 4s. per year). Thus, 
though the University fee would be double the fee pro- 
posed to be charged by a lending Centre, some might 
think it would be better to borrow the large science 
reference books in this way, rather than to expect the 
Centres forming the central bureau to spend large sums 
without the certain prospect of an adequate return. But 
this difficulty might be overcome by charging a higher 
fee—say 2s.—for the loan of these large books for a 
half-year and half this sum for three months. Or, if 
the Centres had no wish to make a profit on the loan of 
their smaller books, then both small and large could be 
lent at 1s. each for the half-year, and the profit on the one 
would go to pay for the loss on the other. There are pro- 
bably many Centres that already possess these costly 
books, and would be glad to lend at the higher rate or 
even at Is. each, provided the borrowing Centres under- 
took to make good any damage. 


With regard to the books dealing with literature, the 
Centres might safely purchase both the larger and the 
smaller works, as there can be little doubt that such books 
hold their own for many more years than science works, 
and every such purchase might well be regarded as a 
safe investment if lent out on the proposed system. 

There would be but very little expense at the office of 
the central bureau—simply the Secretary’s postages and 
paper—and these would only divide up to a few pence 
each for the various Centres who adhered to the scheme. 

Speaking personally, I should be pleased to assist in 
the establishment of the scheme on a practical footing, 
and in conjunction with Miss Thompson, if that lady will 
consent so to act, would be willing to undertake any of 
the necessary work in bringing her scheme before the 
various Local Centres, by asking them for their support, 
and by drawing up the list of books available. There 
seems but little doubt that, if a sufficient number of 
Centres could be induced to join energetically in the 
proposed experiment, the central lending bureau could be 
in full working order for the Michaelmas Term of 1898. 
As Miss Thompson says, all that then would be necessary 
would be for the Secretaries of the borrowing Centres to 
apply to the central bureau, say three weeks before the 
commencement of the Term, stating their requirements, 
and they would then be supplied with a full list of the 
Centres willing to lend the books named. The re- 
maining correspondence would be between the Centres 
themselves. 


“FOREIGN STATESMEN.” 


OS A 
HE critic may utter unavailing groans over the 
multiplication of historical text-books and sum- 
mary biographies, but it is obvious that the de- 
mand shows no sign of failing, and as long as this is the 
case publishers will take care that the supply does not 
fall short. We hold that the production of these works 
is likely to be in the long run fatal alike to sound writing 
and sound reading; but it is obviously desirable that as 
long as they are produced the production should be 
entrusted to capable hands. This is essentially the case 
with Messrs. Macmillan’s “‘ Twelve English Statesmen,” 
a Series which does not contain a weak volume; it is the 
case with their “ English Men of Letters,” of which almost 
as much may be said; it is the case—though to a much 
less degree—with their “English Men of Action”; and it 
seems likely to the case with the Series of which we have 
the first four volumes* before us. 

The Series makes an admirable start with Mr. Hutton’s 
Philip Augustus. It is a brilliant bit of work. We are 
not of course unmindful of the fact that Mr. Hutton is 
treading ground which has been recently trod with im- 
mense success by French historians like M. Luchaire and 
M. Léopold Delisle. Indeed, Mr. Hutton himself 
emphasises his obligations in the modest aspiration that 
his book, “if nothing else, should be a tribute of homage 
to the French historians my masters.” It is this; but it 
is much more. Mr. Hutton has obviously saturated him- 
self with the contemporary chronicles, and writes with a 
vigour and a freshness which only such contact can 
secure. Obviously, too, he has made a_ first-hand 
acquaintance with many of the districts with which his 
tale is concerned. Especially fine is his description of 
the Chateau Gaillard and its siege, and his account of the 
battle of Bouvines. Nor is the “ constitutional” chapter 
less to be commended for accuracy and lucidity. Under 
the heading of “The Advance of the Monarchy,” Mr. 
Hutton gives an excellent account of the relations of the 
French Crown at the close of the twelfth century with 
the Church, the Baronage, and the Municipalities, to- 
gether with a full sketch of the administrative system, 
central and local. He has had, of course, Luchaire’s 


* Philip Augustus. By W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. écheliew. By Richard 
Lodge, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Glas- 
gow. Maria Theresa. Joseph II, By Rev. J. Franck Bright, 
D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. each. 
(Macmillan and Co.—Foreign Statesmen Series.) 
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monumental work to guide him ; but he has made excep- 
tionally good use of his opportunities, and has put before 
the English reader an account which is not only instinct 
with the accuracy of a scholar, but a model of popular 
exposition. 

Professor Lodge’s Richelieu may be regarded as com- 
plementary to Mr. Hutton’s PA7lip Augustus. The latter 
laid the foundations of that great edifice of absolutism 
upon which Richelieu placed the coping-stone. In the 
development and triumph of an absolute monarchy 
Englishmen find it difficult as a rule to get up much 
interest. They cannot help regarding it with English 
eyes, and reflecting all along how much better we managed 
things on this side of the Channel. There can be no 
better discipline in the virtue of historical “ detachment,” 
no better corrective to insularity of ideas, than a study 
of the growth of the French Monarchy. In such a study 
Mr. Hutton and Professor Lodge are admirable guides. 
The latter is under no illusions as to the possibilities of 
“constitutionalism” in the France of the seventeenth 
century. Insular critics may condemn Richelieu for “ the 
ultimate failure of French despotism,” and complain that 
he took no steps towards giving his subjects some voice 
in their own government. Toall such criticism there is, 
as Professor Lodge sensibly remarks, ‘one simple and 
overwhelming answer: it was quite impossible 
Ever since the thirteenth century there had been an in- 
curable twist against constitutionalism.” The wholevolume 
is a plain tale plainly told. The best chapters, to our 
thinking, are those which contain more or less complete 
essays on Richelieu’s domestic administration and his 
policy towards the Church. Here Professor Lodge neces- 
sarily departs from the chronological treatment to which 
in the greater part of the book he adheres—to our think- 
ing, over-rigidly. Anyway, the result is that the reader 
may well fail to get anything like such a clear and com- 
prehensive grasp of the difficult foreign policy of the reign 
as he does of domestic affairs. Professor Lodge proves 
himself so capable of lucid exposition when he gets away 
from chronology that we could wish he had been some- 
what more lenient towards himself in the earlier and more 
complicated portions of the book. 

The two volumes by the Master of University College, 
dealing with Maria Theresa and Joseph II respectively, 
may fairly be considered together. The division between 
them is indeed purely arbitrary, and obviously adopted 
only to conform to the plan of the Series. To many 
generations of students in the Honour School of Modern 
History much of the substance of these volumes will be 
familiar. For “ The Times of Kaunitz” has long been a 
favourite subject for lectures to the genial Master of 
University. And it is noticeable that here—much 
more than in any other of his works—Dr. Bright has 
contrived to retain in the written page much of the verve 
and stimulating suggestiveness which have so happily 
characterised his lectures. 

Splendid work has been done on this period by German 
writers, notably Von Arneth. Paganel, too, has given to 
France an admirable account of the life and work of 
Joseph II. But, as far as English historical work is con- 
cerned, Dr. Bright’s volumes supply incomparably the 
best account of a periad of the intensest interest. It 
would be difficult to rate too highly the philosophical 
grasp, the perspicuous arrangement, or the scholarly 
accuracy of this work. Nowhere else can the English 
reader obtain anything like so good an account either of 
the foreign policy of Kaunitz and his two sovereigns, or of 
the intricate constitutional machinery of the extraordinarily 
various dominions subject to the house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. Nor in the necessary details of war, of cease- 
less diplomatic intrigues, of constant domestic reorganisa- 
tion, does Dr. Bright ever lose sight of the broader 
philosophical tendencies of the period, so_ brilliantly 
illustrated by the genius of Sorel and the acumen of 
Felix Rocquain. It was the period of “administrative 
absolutism,” of enlightened despotism, when monarchy of 
the older type—the type that was virtually submerged by 
the waves of the French Revolution—was in truth “ upon 
its trial.” 

We regret that we have no space to examine these 


volumes in the detail which they deserve, but we can 
heartily commend them to the notice of students who are 
too apt to pass rapidly from the “Age of Louis XIV” to 
the “ Revolutionary Epoch,” pausing for a moment, it 
may be, to make themselves acquainted, under the 
guidance of Carlyle, with the personality of Frederick, but 
apart from that, altogether ignoring the “dull” period of 
the eighteenth century. And yet without a real study of 
that period it is utterly impossible to begin to apprehend 
the true “inwardness” of the “exciting” period that 
followed. To the English reader who would see 
monarchy “on its trial” we cannot recommend a safer 
guide than the Master of University. 
epee Ee cel Le 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. By Ev- 
WARD A. FRREMAN. With Illustrations from Drawings by 
the Author. With a Preface by W. H. Hurron, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 8s. 6d, 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

It was a happy idea to reprint from the Saturday Review and 
the Guardian some of the late Professor Freeman’s sketches of 
famous towns and castles and churches in Normandy and Maine. 
To go through that district under the guidance of the great his- 
torian of the Norman Conguest is a high privilege. These 
sketches, half architectural, half historical, are entirely unpreten- 
tious ; but they are as characteristic of their author as anything 
he ever did. It was a favourite maxim of his that the historian 
must be a traveller ; and no one can read this little book with- 
out feeling that a traveller, if he is to get anything like full ad- 
vantage from his travels, must be architect and historian in one. 
The book is fully illustrated by drawings made by Freeman 
himself, which though rough are vigorous and suggestive. Mr. 
Hutton has written a very graceful and dutiful Preface, which 
would suffice to prove, were other evidence lacking, that Free- 
man retained to the end his power of evoking affection and 
esteem from those who knew him best. 


Old Testament History for Schools. ByT. H. Srokor, 
D.D, Part II.—From the Settlement to the Disruption 
of the Kingdom. Part III.—From the Disruption to the 
Return from Captivity. With Maps. 2s. 6d. each. (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford.) 

The supreme virtue of guides to Old Testament history is 
surely clearness, and Dr. Stokoe has attained this to an eminent 
degree in his excellent studies. As examples may be quoted the 
Introductory Note on the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the 
beginning of Volume III., and the list of events at the end, from 
which the usual problematical dates have been wisely omitted. 
The notes are scholarly and really interesting throughout, and 
there is a welcome freshness about them. The arrangement only 
does not seem to us quite to justify the evident care bestowed upon 
the book. Abstracts of the text, however good, are incapable of 
arresting the attention, while they detract from the study of the 
original, References to chapter and verse would have been far 
preferable, for the diffusenesss of the Bible narrative is amply 
atoned for by its impressiveness and picturesqueness. But the 
book will evidently well supply a real want. 


A Manualand Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns. By J. C. Wiitis, M.A., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. (Cambridge 
University Press—Cambridge Natural Science Manuals: 
Biological Series. ) 

This book is as convenient in arrangement as in size. The 
second volume is an admirable compendium in dictionary form 
of what may be called ‘‘Special Botany”; the first, which was 
written as an introduction to the other, gives a most readable 
consecutive account of the science from a thoroughly modern 
standpoint. Morphology and Physiology are treated hand in 
hand, and the ‘natural history” of plants here assumes an 
importance that would satisfy Professor Miall. Geographical 
and Economic Botany have for the first time received in an ele- 
mentary text-book a consideration worthy of their importance, 
both in extent and in the interest of the style. We commend the 
work to Extension students and teachers alike. We would sug- 
gest to the publishers the desirability of selling the two volumes 
separately, 
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NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


—~———-. 


N.B.—The University Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


We shall be glad to recetve Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Bakewell (O).—If Bakewell may be taken as an example, 
nothing better can happen to an old-established Centre than for 
the Secretary to be incapacitated for a whole Session by a serious 
accident. Such a so-called misfortune has been met here by an 
exhibition of the most splendid espr7zt de corps. Volunteers were 
immediately forthcoming to take up the various threads of organ- 
isation, The Students’ Association Meetings have been carried 
on, students have worked in a true missionary spirit, and new 
paper-writers have been enrolled. Lecturer, Committee, and 
students determined with one accord to make the course a suc- 
cess. Mr. Marriott’s eloquent appeal, at the first lecture, to 
the loyalty of the Centre has been responded to with almost 
unlooked for enthusiasm. The Secretary’s thanks to all these 
willing workers must be expressed (if expressed in words they 
ever can be) elsewhere; but their work should at least be 
recorded here. 


Bishop Auckland (C).—On Saturday evening, October 23, 
we were favoured with a deeply interesting lecture by a former 
lecturer, Mr. E. J. Garwood. The subject was entitled ‘‘Two 
Summers in the Heart of Spitsbergen,” and was an account of 
what Mr. Garwood had seen and done in that inhospitable 
region, when with Sir Martin Conway and his party in the sum- 
mers of 1896 and 1897. The photographic lantern-slides (Mr. 
Garwood’s own work) were unique and excellent, and gave the 
large audience a very realistic idea of the discomforts and diffi- 
culties, and also of the occasional pleasures, of tramping and ex- 
ploring in these little known arctic islands. The Vicar of Auck- 
land, the Rev. Edwin Price, ably presided, and ina happy and 
characteristic speech expressed his pleasure at being present, and at 
the benefit which must necessarily arise from University Exten- 
sion work. He wished that the courses could be had more 
cheaply, so that tickets could be sold at a lower price, and the 
circle of buyers increased thereby. We are under a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Garwood, who volunteered his services 
gratuitously to his old friends in the town, to help on the good 
cause they have so much at heart. 

Our present course, on Zhe Forces of Nature, by Mr. D. J. 
Carnegie, is an unqualified success in every way. Never was the 
attendance greater or the attention more marked, and the lec- 


turer succeeds in making his difficult subject lucid and intelligible 
to all. 


Bournemouth (O).—The Annual Meeting o. our Students’ 
Association took place on October 6. The Report and Balance- 
sheet presented to the Meeting was of a most satisfactory charac- 
ter. As stated in the Report, ‘‘ the year 1896-97 has been one 
of continued and fruitful activity.” The most noteworthy points 
of development have been :—first, the holding in the spring of 
an Industrial Exhibition, Sale of Work, and Costume Recitation 
of scenes from Tennyson’s Préucess, This ambitious scheme 
drew together many of the members in most happy and harmo- 
nious work ; it resulted in a substantial addition to the finances, 
and the establishment of a Recitation Club. Secondly, we have 
to record the continued success of the Library. This was only 
started last year, and already numbers 77 volumes, the property 
of the Association, besides many lent by members and friends for 
the various courses of lectures. The Financial Statement of the 
Library Committee is also satisfactory, showing a balance in 


hand of £2. Third on the list of developments is the new 
Magazine. The Association published for four years and a half 


a magazine of its own, which was abandoned rather from fear of 
financial difficulties than on account of the amount of debt abso- 
lutely incurred. It was however so much missed that an invita- 
tion from the two Schools of Science and Art to take a share in 
their publication, the S¢zdent, was accepted with pleasure. The 
first number of the joint magazine was on sale at the Meeting. 
The progress and activity of the Association during the past two 
years is well shown by a comparison of the total receipts of the 
respective Balance-sheets of 1895 and 1897. The former was 
£13 78 94d., the latter £38 8s. 644d. The current year pro- 
mises to be no less successful, and has opened well with the most 
important development yet achieved, On Monday, Novem- 
ber 14, the Association took possession of premises of its own, 
consisting of two excellent rooms in a most central position. 
This great step forward has been made possible by the kindness 
of Mr. T. J. Hankinson, J.P,, Chairman of the Local Commit- 
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tee, who has placed the rooms at the disposal of the Association 
at a rent so much below their value as to bring it within the 
resources of that body. 


Gresham College (L).—A Meeting of the Students’ Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening, November 23, when a paper 
on ‘The Inner Significance of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice” was read by Miss J, E. Webster. As is usual with Miss 
Webster’s work, the paper was admirable both in substance and 
in arrangement, and many interpretative suggestions were made 
which were new to the audience. An animated discussion 
followed. 


Hull (C).—On October 28 and 29 our University Extension 
Society held a Bizaar in the Royal Institute, for the purpose of 
paying off a debt which had been incurred in connection with our 
University Extension work. On the first day, in the absence of 
Sir H. Seymour King, M.P. (who however sent £5 5s.), the 
Bazaar was opened by Miss Craven, daughter of Sir Robert M. 
Craven ; and on the second day Mr. T. R. Ferens, being unable 
to attend to perform a similar ceremony, forwarded his cheque 
for £10 10s, as partial compensation. On both days the Bazaar 
was well patronised by both young and old, rich and poor, as 
articles of every description could be had at very reasonable 
prices. The ex-Mayoress and the wife of the Sheriff assisted at 
the General Work Stall, and were aided by many other well- 
known ladies. The most successful Stall, however, was that 
known as the Students’ Stall, which was loaded with the work of 
the lady students, who had devotedly laboured in the good cause 
all through the summer, both at home and at the fortnightly stu- 
dents’ meetings. That their efforts were thoroughly appreciated 
was shown by the fact that at the close of the Bazaar it was found 
that their Stall had taken more money than any other, viz., £60, 
Among others were the Refreshment and Game Stall, the Flower, 
Fruit, and Fern Stall, and the Advertisement Stall—the last 
being also a Students’ Stall organised by the men students. A 
Literature Stall was well supplied with periodicals from various 
publishers and with University Extension papers very kindly 
presented by the Syndicate, including copies of the Unzversity 
Extension Journal, of Professor Rein’s lectures at the last Cam- 
bridge Summer Meeting, of Dr. Roberts’ book on University 
Extension, and of the last Report of the Syndicate. In the 
lecture-hall a dramatic sketch entitled Ve//ow Roses was per- 
formed each afternoon, followed in the evenings by Our Toys. 
There was also a Café Chantant and a Gipsy Tent. The result 
was very satisfactory, and when the accounts are finally balanced 
it is expected that the Bazaar will prove to have been the means 
of adding about £200 to the funds of the Society, and thus 


enabling it to continue its good work comparatively free from 
debt. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Parts XXI. and XXII. 1s. net each. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. To which 
is Prefixed an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Vol. I1,—Deuteronomy 
to II. Samuel. Vol. I1I.—I. Kings to Esther. 5s. each. 

Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 2s. 6d. 
Statesmen Series.) 

Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of 
Wealth. By Augustin Cournot (1838). Translated by Nathaniel T. 
Bacon. With a Bibliography of Mathematical Economics by Irving 
Fisher. 3s. net. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by W. T. Webb, M.A., late Professor of English Literature, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. 1s. gd. 

Select Masterpieces of Biblical Literature. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 2s. 6d. (Modern 
Reader’s Bible.) 


Physiography for Advanced Students. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 


(Foreign 


From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. 

English Masques. With an Introduction by Herbert Arthur Evans. 
3s. 6d. (Warwick Library.) 

The Rise of Democracy. By T. Holland Rose, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
torian Era Series.) 


(Vic- 


From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 


Old Harrow Days. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. With Original Sketches 
by Miss F. Holms. 55. 


From Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 


Hints to Teachers and Students on the Choice of Geographical 
Books for Reference and Reading, with Classified Lists. Pre- 
pared at the Request of the Geographical Association. By Hugh Robert 
Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
3s. 6d. 
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Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


Course | 


No. 0 
Centre. ievaires Subject of Course. Lecturer. SS fon) ore : 
in Course. Meeras NEES 
tReading, University Ex-| 24 | Rise of Modern England ... W. M. CuiLps, M.A. .| M. Jan. 17 | May 16 
tension Coll, (morn., wkly.) 
As pea (Cvn27, weekly) 24 Rise of Modern England ... de a3 sesh be) Jan. 14 May 13 
. ‘3 (aft., weekly) 8 Makers of England Fr) Ey .| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 10 
(evening) 6 | Geology... 501 Not fixed 
Heaton Chapel (evening) ... 6 | Age of Elizabeth ... Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | M. Jan. 1 Mar. 28 
+Reigate (afternoon)... =f 12 Florence and Venice 5 _ ...| F. Jan. 14 | Mar. 25 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Eighteenth Century - 4 .| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Mediaeval England 5 es ...| L. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) ae 6 Mediaeval England Fr ee ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 Venice ; 5 ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 Reformation to Revolution 33 ae Secios Al, 22 Apr. 2 
Darlaston (evening)... 6 Representative Englishmen » » ..| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 Reformation to Revolution as a Seem pane25 Apr. 5 
Banbury (evening) (6) Puritan Revolution a9 aa ..| Th. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7 
*Brighton (evening) 6 Age of Elizabeth ... pe vas FD re ...| F., not fixed 
Dutiield & Wirksworth( alt ) 6 Revolution and Age of Anne .| J. A. R. Marriorr, M.A.| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
*Chester (afternoon)... 6 Not fixed a3 3 Not fixed 
*Chester (evening) 6 Not fixed an ne Not fixed 
“Eastbourne (aft., weekly). 12 Victorian Writers ... es soll Boltsh WisyASy WGI a ce Not fixed 
+Burgess Hill (afternoon) . 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and] Rev.J.G.BAILEY,M.A.LL.D.) F. Jan. 21. | Apr. 15 
Wordsworth 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Renaissance in Italy E. L. S. HorsBurGuH, B.A.| T. Jan. ea Mar. 29 
|} Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon A +. W. Jan. Mar. 30 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... as fe a ‘| Th. Jan. a Mar. 31 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ps se sag ide enee || Peon 
Havant (afternoon) ... 6 Culloden to Waterloo 5 won| Ms Jane 24) \eApr. 4 
+Kidderminster (afternoon) 12 Tudor Monarchy ... e sp .| T. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
+Kidderminster (evening)... 12 French Revolution a cs | T, Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
Bradford (evening) ... a 6 French Revolution es 9 Pale faney || Apts 7 
|+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 French Revolution 9 = ...| M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 11 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Culloden to Waterloo Fite < ...| M. Jan. 3t | Apr. 11 
+Lewes (evening) 12 Nautical Astronomy 5 eA lon MISONO Se: .| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Newport (evening)... 12 Electric Current ay & - ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Shanklin ysdaualeag 6 Studies from the Planets ... _ 3 He Jan. 21 Apr. I 
+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Electric Current ar 53 ee ane 2h eA prec 
+Burton (evening) 12 Astronomy .. i’ os ...| W. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Bath (evening) : 6 Electricity . a .... Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
Leamington ( (evening) 6 Recent Discoveries with Telescope I a .| F. Jan. 28 | Apr. 15 
and Spectroscope 
Tamworth (evening) 6 History of English Handicraft C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. T: Jan. x11 | Mar. 22 
Ledbury (afternoon)... 6 Architecture : F. Bonp, M.A. ...| M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... oa 6 Architecture a o .| M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
“Buckingham (afternoon) ... 6 Not fixed Not fixed 
Brentwood (afternoon) 6 Not fixed W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....| W. Jan. 19 | Mar, 30 
+Oxford (afternoon) ... 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge ..| E. DE SELINCouRT, B.A. | W. Jan. 1 Mar. 30 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Modern Thinkers upon Life .| J. A. Hopson, M.A. M. Jan. 10 | Mar. 21 
“Thame (afternoon) ... 6 Johnson and his Circle R. ASHE Kine, M.A. Th. Jan. 13 | Mar. 2 
Weymouth (afternoon) 6 Johnson and his Circle By op M, Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Tavistock (afternoon) eat 6 Johnson and his Circle is s W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chiselhurst (after., weekly) 6 French Painters and Pictures of Miss KINGSLEY .| Th. Jan. 20 | Feb. 24 
XIX. Century 
“Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 Browning Not fixed 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Painters ... J. E. PHYTHIAN ... M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Milton, Poet and Thinker .| Prof. C. E. VAUGHAN, M. A F. Jan. 21 Apr. I 
Midhurst (afternoon) 6 History of India ; ...| C. R. Beaziey, M. A. } L. Jan. 25° |) Marit 
+West Brighton (afternoon)| 12 The Crusades ...| G. C. HENDERSON, B.A. | T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
po unpEdes W ellsiss oy, )) 10 Greek History .| J. A. Srmon, B.A. ..| F., not fixed] 
+Bedford (evening) . 12 English Naval History K. StRIDE, M.A SPN an. at A DrosE 
(or Jan. 24) |(or Apr. 4) 
*Ilkley (evening) 6 Mediaeval England Ha A Not fixed 


Arrangements for Courses are in progress at the following Centres ;—Llandudno, Newport (Mon.), Worcester, Chesterfield, 


Shrewsbury, Worthing. 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 

* Arrangements not yet completed. 

Note.—All information as to fees, the arrangement of Courses, &c., can be obtained from 
The Secretary, University Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 
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New Lecturers.—The Delegates have appointed Mr. 
PERCIVAL GASKELL, R.B.A., to be a lecturer in Art, Class 


A; and the following in Class B:— 


Rev. R. BAYNE, M.A. (University College), in Literature. 
Mr. E. T. SLATER, M.A. (University College), in Munici- 


pal History. 


number of this Jornal. 


Mr. GrorGE Unwin, B.A. (late Scholar of Lincoln College), 
in Philosophy and Ancient History. 


Annual Report of the Delegacy.—The Annual Report 
of the Delegacy for 1896-97 will be published in the January 


Lt 
Session 1897-98. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[AdZ lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only in connection with 


courses of at least twelve lectures.| 


[Jn the case of Sesstonal courses the specific title of the course for the several Terms ts given within brackets after the 


general title.) 


A.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 


4 


No, 
Centre. evtater Subject of Course. Lecturer, Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ext. 
College, Colchester— 
(evening) Mich. Term 2 Chemistry (Course I) ..+| Ps LAKE, MA. re Oct. 5 
(evening) Lent Term isi oe Chemistry (Course IT) ey doe He LAKE, M.A. Tu.. Jane 
(afternoon) Mich. Term Italian Literature and History (Dante) .| P.H. WICKSTEED, M. A. (ond: ) Bo Octsaz 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Italian Literature and History (The Story] H. J. Boyp- CARPEN TER, M.A.| M., Jan. 24 
of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
Technicaland Univ. Ext. 
College, Exeter— 
(afternoon) Mich. Term Literature (Tennyson and Browning) Rev. J.H.B.MasTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Nine- Rev. J. H B.MAstERMAN,M.A.| F., Jan. 21 
teenth Century) 
(evening) Mich. Term Literature (Tennyson and Browning) _ ...| Rev.J. H.B.MAsTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
(evening) Lent Term i) 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Nine- Rev.J. H.B.MASTERMAN,M.A.| F., Jan. 21 
teenth Century) 
(afternoon) Mich. Term ) 3 Science ne Solar System) ...| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| W.,Sept. 29 
(afternoon) Lent Term f 4 Science (The Planet Earth) .... A, W, CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| W., Jan. 19 
(evening) Mich. Term . Science (The Solar System) ...| A. W. CLaypgn, M,A. ...| W., Sept. 29 
(evening) Lent Term i) a Science (The Planet Earth) .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| W., Jan. 19 
University Co College, Not- 
tingham— 
(evening) Mich. Term The Reign of George III. (Course I) ..| Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. | My, Octarz 
(evening) Lent Term f 25 The Reign of George III. (Course II) ...} Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. M., Jan. 10 
Southport (evening) Mich- Italian History and Literature (The Story] H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.} M., Sept. 27 
aelmas Term | ry of the Florentine Commonwealth) ; 
spol poe (evening) e| - Italian History and Literature (Dante) ...| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) | Mo. Jaen 
erm 
SI LEANN ae Mee | History (The Great Days of Spain) .| H. J. Bovp-CarPENTER, M.A.] W., Sept. 29 
aelmas Term 
Sunderland (evening) ee + History (The Rise of Napoleon) ... .| BERNARD Pares, M.A. 2 Vice e.nveete7, 
erm 
Dem bEaes (evening) Mich- The World’s Great Explorers (Course I) ...| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. u., Oct. 5 
aelmas Term 
Cambridge (evening) | a The World’s Great Explorers (Course II)..,| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. bee ily 
erm 
Portsmouth (afternoon) Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonv, M.A. (Oxf) »| Fg Septren 
Michaelmas Term , land) 
Portsmouth (afternoon) 24 Architecture (Classical Renaissance and| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) Pal doe 
Lent Term Modern Architecture) 
Portsmouth (evening) Mich- Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonn, M.A. (Oxf.) F., Sept. 24 
aelmas Term | is land) 
Portsmouth (evening) Lent 4 Architecture (Classical Renaissance and| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) A ix5c 
Term | Modern Architecture) 
Hull (evening) Mich. Term ) . Literature (Cavaliers and oa F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) .| W., Sept. 29 
§Hull (evening) Lent Term f 24 Literature .| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) Nar 
York (afternoon) Mich. Term Science (Natural History) .. F. W. KEEBLE, B.A.... saa|, Ds OO CEE 
York (evening) Lent Term 24 Science (Biological Problems, Past and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ... .| M., Jan. 10 
Present) 
York (evening) Mich. Term | Science (Evolution)... F. W. Keeste, B.A. ... peel Ey, Oclaan 
York (evening) Lent Term j 24 Science (Biological Problems, Past and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ... .| M., Jan. 10 4 
Present) ; 
Derby (evening) Mich. Term Science (Astronomy) ...| H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. éo| oh. SepEse 
Derby (evening) Lent Term = Science (Evolution) s)he W: KEEBURBEAS 2. .| Th., Jan.43 


§ Arrangements not yet completed. 
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B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 
No. of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Plymouth (evening)... 12 Astronomy ... A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. -.+) M., Sep. 27 
+Plymouth (evening) 12 Social Teachers of the Nineteenth Century Rev.J. H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A.| M., Jan. 
Hastings (afternoon) 12 The Victorian Era ... aan te. coal (Jel. RosE, IM. AY Om: washes Octo r 
Scarborough (afternoon) T2 The Venetian Republic H.J. Boyp-CaRPENTER, M.A.| Tu., Sep. 28 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even. ) 12 The Great Days of Spain ... ; ne Mi | Th., Sep. 23 
Leicester (evening) ... 12 The World’s Great Pagnee ...| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. mel eee Oetend 
{Leicester (evening) 12 Dante .| P.H.WicksTEED,M.A.(Lond.)| F., Jan. 14 
Cambridge (afternoon) gine patie Dante » »9 »» M., Oct. 18 
*+Huntingdon (afternoon) ... 12 Great English Rulers Rev. T. J. LAWRENCE, LL.D. | Tu., Sep. 28 
Bishop Auckland (ev eed 12 The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| W.,Sept. 29 
+Market Drayton (after. Ms 12 Shakespeare... F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) S: 
+Wellington .. na o Under arrangement 
+Woking . 12 » 
West Hartlepool (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. ...| Du., Sep. 28 
+Leek (evening) : 12 Astronomy ... H. H. CHAmpion, B.A. | M., Jan. to 
Pontefract (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. /../ Lhe, Sep. 30 
+Grantham (afternoon) 12 The Renaissance ... .| A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B.A.| M., Jan. 
Darlington tereuing) 12 Ideals of Life (Course 1) H.S. MuNDAHL, B.A. eee B.| Th., Sep. 30 
§+Driffield ; ; 12 Under arrangement E. J. GARwoop, M. A. a 
Thorney (evening) 12 Agricultural Chemistry R. H, Apig, M. "A. a ; Aayine Oct. 5 
Torquay (afternoon) .. 12 Tennyson and Browning Rev. J.H.B. Mas’ TERMAN,M. re Th., Sep. 30 
+Torquay : Under arrangement 
Aylesbury (evening) 12 Geology : .| E. J. GARwoop, M.A, eves, Octal 
+Exmouth 12 The Romantic Revival Rev.J.H.B. MASTERMAN, M.A. Tu., Jan. 
+Whitby e Under arrangement 
Norfolk County Council — . 
+King’s Lynn ... ue, 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) R. H. Apig, M.A. vaa|So9, Janie 15 
+Norwich 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) T. B. Woop, M.A. .| S., Jan. 15 
Cambridgeshire & Bedford- : 
shire County Council— 
+Cambridge_ ... 12 Botany - T. B. Woop, M.A. ... SH 
+Colchester (evening) 12 The English in n India H. J. Boyp- CARPENT ER, M. A. M.,, Jan. 24 
§+Hinckley (evening) 12 The Colonial Empire FA 5 W., ‘Jan. 19 
(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly. | 
Centre. Subject of Course. Lecturer, Day. 
Clifton (afternoon) Italian Painting G. P. GASKELL, R.B.A. .| M., Oct. 11 
A. P. LAuRIE, M.A.. 
*Kendal (evening) A ...| Aspects of Nature ... M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A.| +> Nov. 3 
*Warrington ( (evening). .| Aspects of Nature ... E. J. GARwoop, M.A. a 
W. W. Warts, M.A. ..,| Fh., Nov. 4 
King’s Lynn (evening) ... Natural History .| C. WaRBURTON, M.A. ..| M., Nov. 1 
Rev. A. Jessorp, D.D. -..| Dh., Jan, 27 
. 3 > 4 R, TANN Tr 
*+King’s Lynn (evening) .| Landmarks in English History ee T. yf: veces LL.D Th He mo 
Rev. Canon Moore Ebr, M.A.| Th., Mar. 10 
Eastbourne (evening) ...| The Origin of Scenery re rr ...| E. J. GARwoop, M.A. val NV Oct 
*Hertford (evening) ; ...| Contemporary English Literature... .| A. H. THompeson, B.A. .| Tu., Oct. 5 
*Braintree (afternoon) ... ...| Contemporary English Literature... a * | M., Oct. 4 
*Stevenage (afternoon) .. .| Contemporary English Literature... Ae - Bey Ww. , Oct. 13 
*Harpenden (afternoon) Contemporary English Literature... . _ [lrg Cet. 1g 
*St, Ives (evening) ...| Contemporary English Literature... ea 33 fh ...|F., Nov. § 
+Norwich... ..| Church Architecture ...| A. HAMILTONTHOMPSON,B. A. 
+*St. Ives (evening) ..| Astronomy ra Nee ENomEL DNTICS on erAn. ee, 
Dawlish (afternoon) ...| Tennyson : ; sect H.B. MASTERMAN,M. iA W., Nov. to 
*Thirsk (evening) A Min ...| The Forces of Nature 2 D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| F., Oct. 8 
*+Bury St. Edmund’s (afternoon) ...| The Makers of British India ie J. Bovp-CARPENTER, M.A. 
*+Northallerton (evening) ‘ Under arrangement E, J. GARwoop, M.A. 
*+Witham (afternoon) ... The Makers of British “India LL J. Boyp- CARPENTER, M ix Tu., Jan. 
*t+Sudbury (afternoon) ... Under arrangement 
aie A. Jessop, D:D: ...| Tu., Oct. 12 
. fa ’ : ev. W. 
Colchester (evening) Life in England in the Middle Ages Very MUS 3 Dieta ait Ta ede 
J. R. TANNER, M.A.... -.| Tu., Nov.30 
+*Scarborough (evening) English Social Reformers ... Rev, W. Hupson SHaw .| W., Jan. 26 
Woking (afternoon) a‘ ...| The Franco-German War ... BERNARD Pares, M.A. F., Nov. 12 
*+Saffron Walden (afternoon) .| The Great Days of Spain ... H. J. Boyp- -CARPENTER, M.A. jes 20 
+Mansfield : Under arrangement BERNARD Pargs, M.A. ? 
Teezben ; i (oF WARBURTO M.A. 
+St. Neot’s (evening) ” ” { Rm ae os AY, D. -) Es Dec, 10 


* Fortnightly, 


§ Arrangements not yet completed. 


+ Extending over the Lent Term or delivered wholly in the Lent Term. 


Courses are also under arrangement at Barrow-in-Furness, Diss, Earlestown, Guildford, Halstead, Hunstanton. 


Il. LONDON. 
Lent Term, 1898. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. Acomplete list will appear 
in our January number. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and ail other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECREYARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) Zhe Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part II.) ; H.J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday,6. Jan. 17. 
Bsa 
(2) English Political Institutions (Part II.) ; Graham 
Wallas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 5s.* 


Beckenham (Public Hall; on Feb. 17 at Church House)— 
Novels and Novelists of the Nineteenth Century; W. H. 
Griffin, B.A. Thursday, 8. fan. 27. 10s.—5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
Problems of Life and Health(PartIl.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
Monday, 8.15. Jan. 17. Is. 

Bexley (Public Hall, Bexleyheath)—7he Chemistry of Air and 
Water; W.P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Friday, 8. Jan.21. 2s. 6d. 
—Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. 
(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Jan. 7. 58.—3s. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part II.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Jan. II. 5s.—3s. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Select Plays of 
Shakespeare (Part I.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.20. Jan. 20. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.)—7s. 6d. 

(2) Tennyson; F. S. Boas, M.A. Thursday, 8.15. 
Jan. 20. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.)—3s. 9d. 

Chelsea (South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road)— 
(1) Commercial Geography (Part II.); G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Friday, 8 (classat 7). Jan. 14. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso”; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3. Jan. 18. 20s. (two of a family, 30s.; three 
of a family, 40s. )-—10s. 

City of London College {White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Jan. 6. 

Ss, —35. 
(2) The Poetry of Robert Browning; J. Churton Col- 
lins, M.A. Monday,7. Jan. 17. 5s.—3s. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 7 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than 5s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 55. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

[N.B —/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students lo obtain the Sessional Certificate. | 
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Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Geology of the British Isles 
(Part I.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Monday, 7.45. Jan, 24. 
15s.—1Ios. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Social and Jndustrial England (Part I.); J. H. Rose,M.A. 
Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). Jan. 19. ‘6s.—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Dante, with Special 
Reference to the ‘* Purgatory”; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 20. 5s. 

Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part II.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Jan. 26. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Mildmay (Radical Club Institute, 34, Newington Green, N.) 
—English Local Institutions, Past and Present ; E. T. 
Slater, B.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (fortnightly). Continued 
from the Michaelmas Term. 2s. 6d,—ts. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—Fvolution and Dar- 
winism ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 
2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Vart IL.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 5s. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—7he History of 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting ; G. P. Gas- 
kell, R.B.A. Thursday, 5 (class at 4.30). Jan. 20. 
10s. 6d.—5s. 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
(1) The Rise of Modern England; G.C. Henderson, B.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 5s.—-Is. 

(2) Dante, his Life, Character, and Studies; P. Hi. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. Jan. 19. 20s,— 
5s. 

(3) Dante, with Special Reference to the *‘ Purgatory” ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 55s. 
—Is. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
(1) The Eighteenth Century and the Revolutionary Era 
(Part II.); C. E. Mallet, B.A. Monday, 8. Jan, 17. 
5s.—3s.—2s. 

(2) Dante, hts Life, Character, and Studies; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Jan. 18. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

(3) The Poetry of Robert Browning ; J. Churton Col- 
lins, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 19. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he Axpansion of Eng- 
Jand (Part II.); W.G. de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 

an. 19. Free. 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he English in India up to 1857 ; H. J. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 28. ros. (three 
of a household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Worlds Great Explorers(Part II.); H. YuleOldham, M.A. 
Monday, 8 (class at 7.30). Jan. 10. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—- 
Tennyson; F. S. Boas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 11. 
5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Zxg- 
lish History, 1830—1897; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 12 (no lectures between Feb. 9 and 
April 20). 5s.—Is. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Geology of the British Isles (Part I.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 12. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Human Anatomy and Physiology (Part II.); P. Cy 
Mitchell, M.A, Friday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.—Is. 

(6) (Town Hall, Limehouse)—7ke Growth of Politics ; 
E. Jenks, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—A Century 
of Modern Poetry (Part II.) ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30 (class at 8). Jan. 17. 5s.—2s, 6d. 

Watford (Public Library)—Angland and Napoleon; H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Thursday, 4.30. Jan. 20. 12s. 6d.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) Sedect 
Plays of Shakespeare (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3. Jan. 18. 10s. 6d.—1Ios. 

(2) Soctal and Industrial England (Part I); J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Jan. 22. 4s.—3s. 

West Ham — 

Canning Town (Public Hall, Barking Road)—-Prodlems of 
Modern Astronomy; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 17. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Or Common Fossils s 
F, W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. Jan. 14. Freé. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—Zhe Principles of Chensstry 
(Part II.) ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. 
Jan. 11. Free. 
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Woolwich (1) (Town Hall, William Street)—7he Growth of 
the Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries (Part II.) ; W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Jan. 17. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Polytechnic)—7he Physical, Commercial, and 
Historical Geography of Europe (Part II.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 3s. 6d. —1Is. 

(3) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)—Znglish Political Institutions (Part II.) ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 3s. 6d. 
—Is. 

(4) (Town Hall, William Street)— Household Chemistry 
(Part II.); Professor V. B. Lewes. Saturday, 8. Jan. 22. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Parkyn will lecture at Lewisham 
on Friday evenings, and Mr. Malden at Tottenham on Tuesday 
evenings, but the details of these courses are not yet arranged. 


(2) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Session, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A.,at Gresham College, Chelsea, Clapham, Richmond, 
and Sidcup; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Marylebone. 
Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of the respective 
Centres. 


Certificates of Continuous Study.—[The Regulations 
for the Certificate of Continuous Study run as follows :— 

“The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any 
student presenting four Sessional Certificates obtained in con- 
secutive years, which satisfy the following conditions :— 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included 
in Group A and one in Group B, or 
(ii.) three in Group B and one in Group A. 

“The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
Science; B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. 

“Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years. 

‘« Students who obtain this Certificate are Honorary Members 
of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of all 
the privileges of membership.” ] , 

The following award has been made :— 

BRACKENBERRY, JOHN H., for three Sessional Certificates 
in Group A (Geology, Astronomy, Botany), and one in 
Group B (History). 


Sessional Certificates in Honours.—[The Regulations for 
the Sessional Certificate and the Sessional Certificate in Honours 
run as follows :— 

*¢ The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s 
work in one subject, which is defined as follows :— 

(i.) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii.) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

*«Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to a Sessional Certificate. 

““N.B.—-The Sesstonal Certificate is not awarded unless. the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session. 

“The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :— 
that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses ; 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 

’ the summer course ; 
“ (iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 

‘ ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 

“have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit.” 


In addition, the following notice is issued to lecturers and 
examiners by the Council and the Joint Board :— 

‘The attention of lecturers and examiners is specially drawn 
to the following Resolutions of the Universities’ Joint Board 
relative to the standard that is to be required in essays submitted 
in candidature for the Sessional Certificate in Honours, especially 
Baths respect to independence or originality in the students’ 
work :— 

1. Those essays only should be approved which show full 
and careful work and accuracy ; and in cases of doubt 
the determination to keep the standard high should 
guide the decision. 

. In subjects which, in themselves, or in the special treat- 
ment given to them, lend themselves to independent 
investigation, evidence of such investigation must be 
given in the essays. 

3. In other subjects, or in such subjects otherwise treated, 
evidence must be given that the candidate has mastered 
the facts and can re-marshall them in an independent 
manner. 

4. In the event of an examiner and a lecturer considering 
any essay of such marked and exceptional power as to 
be worthy of publication, they shall refer such essay to 
the Universities’ Joint Board, and, if the Board approve, 
a special prize shall be awarded.” } 

The following awards have been made on the result of the 
Session 1896-97 (the names of the candidates who obtained the 
ordinary Sessional Certificate were given in the July numher) :— 


CENTRAL COURSES—GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
Geography. 
Taylor, Gladys Amy Wheeler, Arnold 
The History of European Civilisation. 


Harriot, Mary E. Orchard, Winifred L. 
Keily, Josephine 


tN 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION.—Commercial Geography. 


Morrison, Sidney J. 


BROMLEY.—The Art, Drama, and Social Life of Ancient 
Greece. 


Newport, Fanny E. Romilly, Alice J. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE.—Economics. 
Perkins, William H. 


FINSBURY PARK.—The Expansion of England. 
Shergold, William J. Weatherley, Charles A. 


GREENWICH.—The Expansion of England. 
Hainworth, G. Jessie 
HAMPSTEAD.—Electricity. 

Home, J. Hayward 


NEW CROSS.—English Literature of the French Revolution 
Period. 
Kidd, Harriett M. 


TOYNBEE.—Biology. 
Pledge, John H.* 


WESTBOURNE PARK.—English}Literature of the French 
Revolution Period. 
Moore, Fanny G. 
Economics. 
Egerton, John E. 


WEST HAM—CANNING -TOWN.—Electricity. 
Moore, William R. 


WEST HAM—FOREST GATE.—Geology. 
Foster, Josiah G, Sooley, John T. 
WEST HAM—STRATFORD.—Chemistry. 


Blazey, James R. Brown, Eleanor L. 
Brasher, Frederick W. Hedges, Edwin S. 


WOOLWICH.—The Expansion of England. 
Moore, Eunice B. Sewell, Rachel 
Pitt, Martha E. Swiss, Ethel 
Economics. 


Newton, Alfred J. Spencer, Frederick H, 


* The essay of John H. Pledge haying been recommended by the lecturer 
and examiner as fulfilling the conditions specified in section 4 of the notice 
quoted above, the Universities’ Joint Board have decided that it is deserving 
of the “‘ special prize.” i 
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New Lecturer.—The Universities’ Joint Board have ap- 
pointed Miss ELSBeTH PHILIPPS, of Somerville College, Oxford, 
ito lecture on Italian and English History. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
‘School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Michaelmas 
Term, to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF LONDON CENTRES. 


Central Courses (Gresham College)—THE SECRETARY, University Extension 
Office, Charterhouse, E.C. Class Secretaries : Science—J. Fiint, B.A., 
University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.; Literature—E. H. 
Frepars, St. Margaret’s Schools, New Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Anerley—Mrs. Latuam, Enderley, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Barnet— Miss GEORGE, Old Fold Manor, Hadley Green, Barnet ; HERBERT 
W. Fison, 1, Marriott Road, High Barnet. 

Battersea—Si1pnNEy H. WELLS, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 

Beckenham—Dr. G. R. STILWELL, Stanmore House, Southend Road, 
Beckenham. 

Bermondsey—Rev. J. Scorr Lipcert, M.A., Bermondsey Settlement, 
Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E 

Bethnal Green—Rev. W. A. Hewett, M. A., Oxford House, Bethnal 
Green, E. 

Bexley— igh Ce Harris, 3, Montague Villas, Broadway, Bexley Heath. 

Birkbeck Institution—W. H. ConGREVE, Sec., Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Class Secretary—J. B. HARROLD, 
Board of Trade, 5. W. 

Bishopsgate— 

Blackheath—Mrs. BENN, 40, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Borough—C. T. Miruis, Borough Polytechnic, 103, Borough Road, 

Brixton—D. J. REEs, Raleigh College, Brixton, S.W. 

Bromley—Miss A. J. "RoMILLY, Eardislea, Blyth Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Buckhurst Hill—Miss RAcHELC. PoweEL Lt, Luctons, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 

Bushey Heath—Miss Grirritus, Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Camberwell—Rev. W. F. Baity, Trinity Court, Camberwell Road, 5.E. 

Camden Road—Miss Nora Mitman, The Governor's House, Holloway 
Prison, Camden Road, N. 

Canning Town—Vide under West Ham Town Council. 

Chelsea—H. B. Harper, Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Chislehurst—Miss HELEN G. NusseEy, The Ivy House, Chislehurst. 

City of London College—D. SAVAGE, City of London College, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.; Class Secretary—C, E. LAWRENCE, 8, 
Chesterfield Street, King’ $ Cross, W.C. 

Clerkenwell—B. T. Haut, Working-Men's Club and Institute Union, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 

Croydon—H. KEATLEY Moore, B.A., B.Mus., Chipstead, 3, Chepstow 
Rise, Croydon; J. S. Smitn, B.A. ae Bramley Hill, Croydon. 

Ealing—Miss JACKSON, 123, The Grove, Ealing, W. 

Egbam—Professor Heatu, Coopers’ Hill Villas, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Eltham—Miss Hart ey, Babington House, Eltham. 

Epsom—Miss ParTRIDGE, Ashtead, Epsom. 

Finchley—Miss CHATER, Saxonhurst, Etchingham Park, N. 

Finsbury Park—J. Furr, B.A. , University Extension Office, Charterhouse, 
E.C. 

Forest Gate—lV7de under West Ham Town Council. 

Fulham—R. E. CrRANFIELD, Grammar School, Fulham, S.W, 

Greenwich—WILLIAM HainwortnH, Kirton, St. John’s Park, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

Hackney—T. A. Renwick, 18, Osbaldeston Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Hackney Triangle—H. E. Swirt, 1, Queen's Gate Villas, Victoria Park 
Road, N.E. 

Hammersmith—Rev.C. J.Smriru,M.A., Latymer Schools, Hammersmith, W.; 
Miss Bioae, 8, Bath Road, Bedford Park, W. 

Hampstead—/or afternoon courses, Miss Mavup SyNnGE, 1, Daleham 
Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. ; for Aer $ courses, Miss OLDING, 
31, Fellows Road, South Hampstead, N.W 

Harrow—Mrs. MAKINS, Westhorpe, Gayton Road, Harrow. 

Holloway—J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway 
Road, N. 

Islington—C, A. GINEVER, 3, Hornsey Street, Holloway, N. 

Kensal Green—J. Muir Leitcu, The Manor House, Kensal Green. 


S.E. 


Lewisham—J. W. Brookes, Pembroke Lodge, Slaithwaite Road, Lewis- 


ham, S.E. 
Mansfield House—Prercy ApEn, M.A., Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, E 


Marylebone—Miss ELizaneTtu REEs, 84, Finchley Road, N.W. 

Mildmay—NaTHuaniev CaLvErt, 235, High Holborn, W.C. 

Morley College—Miss Cons, Morley College, Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 
Class Secretary—JAMES S. CLOUGH, 34, Crawshay Road, North Brixton. 

New Cross—J. S. RepMaAyngE, B.A., Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, S.E. 

North jarrpaye See D. Morrison, 82, Lordship Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N. 

Notting Hill—Miss Lawprr, 36, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 

a Edwards Settlement—H. Dunpar Smiru, 53, Bedford Square, 

Queen’s Park—W. Wan ey, 12, Ashburnham Road, Kensal Rise, W. 

Regent Street Polytechnic—Ropert MITCHELL, Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, W. 

Richmond—Miss Fannie M. S. Duntop, 7, Dynevor Gardens, Richmond 
Hill, S.W.; Mrs. E. Norr Bower, Penrose, Richmond. 

St. Bride’s—W. J. Pickett, St. Bride’s Foundation Institcte, Bride Lane, 
Fleet Street, E,C. 

St. Luke’s—G. W. Preston, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City Road, E.C. 

St. Olave’s and St. John’s— 

Shoreditch—J. W. Vanpy, 103, Hoxton Street, N.; J. J. FREEMAN, 81, 
Queen’s Road, Dalston, N.E. 

Sidcup—Miss Epiti Boys, Beverley, Sidcup, Kent. 

Stepney—W. E. ANDERSON, 1, Antill Terrace, Stepney, E. 

Stratford—lV7de under West Ham Town Council. 

Streatham—Mrs. Tuomas GaprigL, Elmstead, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham. 

Tottenham—Miss Heten B. Stacey, Elmburst, Tottenham. 

Toynbee—The Hon. Sec., Education Committee, Toynbee Hall, 28, Com- 
mercial Street, E. 

Upper Holloway—F. TREMAIN, 28, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 

Upper Tooting—C. H. BAKER, Church Institute, ’Wiseton Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. 

Wallngtets; Mis MarGaret E. Fenn, 3, Belmont Villas, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Walthamstow—J. K. Moore, Grosvenor House, Hoe Street, Walthamstow. 

Walworth—Rev. F. Herbert STEap, Settlement House, 82, Camberwell 
Road, S.E. " 

Wandsworth—W. T. A. Emrace, M.A., Technical Institute, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 

Watford—W. Lrerarp SmitH, Ravello, Rosslyn Road, Watford. 
Westbourne Park—A. P. GrirritHs, Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester 
Road, W.; C. H. Harvey, 7, Denholme Road, St. Peter’s "Park, W. 
West Ham Town Council—F rep. E. H1Leary, Like D., Town Hall, West 

am, E. 
Canning Town—Joun St. Joun, Holy Trinity Schools, Barking 
Road, Canning Town, E. 
Forest Gate—J. LOVEGROVE, 343, Romford Road, Forest Gate, E.; 
Epwin C. Stimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Stratford—J. LovEGROVE, 343, Romford Road, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Epwin C. Srimson, 22, Atherton Road, Forest Gate, E. 
West Norwood—W. HuntincTon, B.Sc., Norwood Technical "Institute, 
Knight’s Hill Road, West Norwood. 
Weybridge—Miss Acnes T. GarvineRr, Heath Field, Weybridge. 
Wimbledon—Miss E. Grenstpe, Oakfield, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Woolwich—A. Extis, 187, Eglinton Road, Plumstead. 


IV. VICTORIA. 


Lent Term,—The announcements of the courses for the 
Lent Term will be made in the next number of the Journal. 

Local Secretaries are requested to make application to the 
Secretary of the University Extension Committee, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester, with regard to courses for the Lent Term, 
at the earliest possible date. 


New Lecturers.—Dr. SHERIDAN DELEPINE, Professor of 
Pathology in the Owens College, has been appointed a lecturer 
in Bacteriology. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford, Lecturer in Law at the Owens College, has been 
appointed a lecturer in Political History. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Examinations,—Local Secretaries are reminded that notice 
must be given to the Secretary of the University Extension 
Committee at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for an 
examination. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also 4e ob- 
tained by writing to *‘the Secretary of the University Bxtension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe STRAND MAGAZINE 


Contents of the Grand Christmas Double Number. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. By A. Conan Doyle. Here will be found the concluding 


chapters of this popular writer’s latest story. k j } ‘ ; , 

SNOW STATUES. By Thomas E Curtis. An exceedingly interesting and topical article, showing how the 
art students of Brussels make beautiful snow statues in the Royal Park for the benefit of the School of Sculpture. The 
illustrations are from photographs specially taken. , : 

IVAN’S GRAVE. By Dorothea Gerard. A pathetic short story of Russian Life, telling how the peasant 
servant sacrificed himself to the pack of wolves Out of love for his mistress. , ; 
HAND SHADOWS. By Bernard Miller. For this article Mr. David Devant, the well-known entertainer, 
gave special séances. The whole mechanism of the art of shadowgraphy is explained and illustrated by means of photos. 

Unique novelties are introduced, such as portraits of celebrities produced as hand shadows. ' a9 

THE COMPLEAT NOVELIST. By James Payn. A witty and humorous disquisition on the art of 
writing fiction, by one of our most popular novelists. It takes the form of a reply given by Mr. Payn to literary aspirants who 
have plied him with queries for years. : 

THE RED WARDER OF THE REEF. By John Arthur Barry An extraordinary story of a murderer’s 
escape and flight. The description ot his hiding-place and ultimate fate thrills one with horror. 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. No. LVI.—Sir ARTHUR S. SuLLivan. By Arthur H. Lawrence. You 
will find that in this, the first real interview with the great musician, he chats with perfect freedom, not only on the subject of 
his work, but also about the many historical people he met. Sure to interest music-lovers. The interview is illustrated with 
many hitherto unpublished portraits, facsimiles, sketches, &c. y I 

A HUMAN ALPHABET. By William G. FitzGerald. A long description of this perfectly unique article 
might spoil your pleasure. It is a great surprise, and certainly quite the most remarkable novelty of the season. Each letter 
is built up with human beings, and photographed separately. Sentences, &c., are then formed. : ; 

HEROINES. By Douglas T. Murdock. A selection of some of the noblest heroines of the Victorian Era, 


with their portraits. The acts recorded are more thrilling than any fiction, being concerned with mad bulls and dogs, deep 
wells, frozen rivers, great fires, &c. - 


THE THAMES VALLEY CATASTROPHE. By Grant Allen. An awe-inspiring account, written with 


a curious abundance of detail, of the destruction of London and the Thames Valley generally by a fissure eruption. The 
cyclists’ race against the fiery flood is terrible. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF THEIR LIVES. This month the 


following celebrities are dealt with: Lord Watson, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorn Simmons, and Dr. 
Villiers Stanford. 


LETTERS TO SANTA CLAUS. By Mary K. Davis. This-lady has got together and reproduced in her 
article a delightful collection of letters to Santa Claus—real, genuine specimens written by children to the ‘‘ Universal Provider.” 

SILENCED. By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. A magnificent story—creepy, weird, powerful. Read 
how the great surgeon paralyzed the nurse’s brain to serve his own ends ; and how at the supreme moment speech returned. 

GLIMPSES OF NATURE. V1.—TuHosz Horrip Earwics. By Grant Allen. This month Mr. Grant 


Allen tells us some marvellous things about this generally detested insect—so marvellous, in fact, that one is tempted to 
reconsider one’s natural aversion to them. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Alfred Whitman. A most fascinating retrospect, telling of famous 
battles and other incidents, and illustrating fashions, familiar places, &c. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HENNIKER. By Arthur E. H. Barry. This thrilling short story describes, 
in a powerfully realistic manner, a snake-hunt in India and its consequences. 

THE DOG ORCHESTRA. By John West. A very pretty and very funny little article, illustrated with 
photos, of each member of this unique orchestra in costume. Read how the dogs were trained and all about their peculiar ways. 

PECULIAR CHURCHES. By Louis Greville. One of the most remarkable articles ever seen in the 


magazines, and one that involved a year’s work. Among those described and illustrated by photos, are a snow church, a 
church that was partially eaten by dogs, mud churches, churches on wheels, a Klondike church, &c. 


THE LITTLE TIN TRUMPET. By James Workman. No one can fail to be touched by the devotion of 


the father who paid a midnight visit to an editor’s house to raise a loan for the sake of his child, and appropriated the little tin 
trumpet he saw onatable. The situation is very cleverly worked out. 


THINGS MADE BY CHILDREN. By Robert Henderson. <A wonderful collection. They include a 
doll’s house, made to the King of Siam’s order, engines, models (made from match-boxes, old post cards, &c.), toys, too, and 
articles of furniture (made out of old cotton-reels). Lastly, there are things made by blind children. 

WHY REGINALD FAWLEY WAS NEVER DISBARRED. By J. S. Sheridan. A story of power, beauty, 
and pathos. The scene in court at the Old Bailey is very vividly described. 

FOOLHARDY FEATS. II.—OruHer Foors. By George Dollar. Illustrations from actual photographs 


of each feat: Riding down steep steps on a bicycle, crossing the Channel in a balloon and in a rowing skiff, tiger-shooting, 
parachute descents, high dives—all these are represented. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE COUNTY. _ By Mary Angela Dickens. A delicious little incident of 


**county” social life, treated by Miss Dickens in a delightful way. Read how Sir Thomas and Mrs. Awdrey settled their 
dispute about that bit of land. 


THE DREYFUS CASE. A Puzz_E In Hanpwritinc. By J. Holt Schooling. Contains reproductions 
of the actual documents on which the unfortunate officer was convicted—rightly or wrongly—and much expert evidence on the 


details of the case. The reader will thus be enabled to form his own conclusions on the subject of the most remarkable trial 
of modern times. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FOREST. A Story for Children. From the German. The little ones will be 
pleased with this story, which tells the adventures of an impecunious cobbler and his children, and how the fairies helped them. 
CURIOSITIES. The best and biggest budget of the year. A prayer-book spirit flask, a Christmas dinner in 


Central Africa, a petroleum tank fired by lightening, wonderful carved cocoanuts, a photographic freak, &c. 


208 Pages, 323 Pictures. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 4d. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW »® CHEAPER ISSUE IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOKS OF ART. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE 

GREAT ARTISTS. 


Included in the ART PRIZE LIST of the Science and Art Department. 


Each Volume contains many Illustrations (in all over ONE THOUSAND), including, when possible, a 
portrait of the Master, and is strongly half-bound extra, red top. 


Now being issued, Two Volumes in One, half-bound, red top, for 48, (i some cases), 38, 6d. each ; 
or, im separate Volumes, at 2s. 6d. and 2s, 


ENGLISH PAINTERS 


Sir y oshua Reynolds. By F. S. Putrna, 
M.A Two Vols. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and George Romney. [{ in one, 4s. 
By Lorp RonaLD GowEnR, F.S.A a 


Gainsborough and Constable. By G. BRock- 


ARNOLD, M.A Two Vols. 
Turner. By Cosmo MONKHOUSE. In one, 4s. 
William Hogarth. By Austin Dopson. \ Two Vols. 
Sir David Wilkie. By J. W. Mo.tuett, B.A./f in one, 4s. 
Mulready. By F. G. STEPHENS. POL Vols: 
George Cruikshank. By F. G. STEPHENS. in one, 4s. 


Two Vols. 


Cox (David) and Peter De Wint: Lives and ck a5, 


and Works. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


Watteau. By J. WV. MoLiert, M.A. \ TwoVols.in 
Claude de Lorrain. By O. J. DuLLEa. Jone, 3s. 6d. 
Vernet and Delaroche. By J. Ruutz Regs. poe Vols. 


Sir Edwin Landseer. By F. G. STEPHENS. } 


igi I A Memoir. By J. W. MoLtetT, in one, 
3s. 6d. 


THE PAINTERS OF 
BARBIZON 


Camille Corot, Charles Francois Daubigny, 
and Jules Dupre. By J. W. Mo.Ltett, B.A. | Two Vols. 


Jean Francois Millet, Theodore Rousseau, | in one, 4s. 
and Narcisse Diaz. By J. W. Motve7t, B.A. 


GERMAN PAINTERS 


Albrecht Diirer. By R. F. Heatu, M.A. \ Two Vols. 
Little Masters of Germany. By W. B. Scort./f in one, 4s, 
Hans Holbein. By JoserH CuNDALL. | TwoiVols, 


Overbeck: A Memoir. By J. BEAvINGTON } - 
ATKINSON. J in one, 4s. 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


Velasquez. By E. Srowe, M.A. 
Murillo. By ELLen E. MINor. 


FLENISE AND DUTCH 
PAINTERS 


Two Vols. in 
one, 3s. 6d. 


Rubens. By C. W. Kerr, M.A. \ Two Vols. 
Vandyck and Hals. By P. R. Heap. B.A. f in one, 4s. 
Figure Painters of Holland. By Lorp 
RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. 
Two Vols.. 


Landscape and Pastoral Painters of 
Holland: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. 


Rembrandt. By J. W. Mouier, B.A. With extra plates, 
2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS AND 
SCULELGKS 


Giotto. By Harry QuiLTer, M.A. | Two Vols. 


in one, 4s. 


Fra Angelico and the Early Painters of; i. on. us 
Florence. By C. M. PHILLIMORE. pase 
Ghiberti and Donatello. By LEADER Scort. Two Vols 
Della Robbia, Cellini, and other celebrated; j.' 5) : 
Sculptors. By LEADER Scort. Cs 3 


Mantegna and Francia. By JuLia Cart- 


WRIGHT. Two Vols. 
Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and in one, 4s. 
Andrea del Sarto, By LEADER Scorv. 
Raphael. By N. D’ANVERs. y 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By CHarLes era 
CLEMENT. sh 
Titian. By R. F. Hearn, M.A. \. Two Vols. 


J in one, 4s. 


Two Vols. in 
one, 3s. 6d. 


Tintoretto. By W. R. OsTLer. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. J. PAUL RICHTER. 
Correggio. By M. Compton HEATON. 


NEW ISSUE IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED NANDBOOKS OF ART NISTORY. 


Edited by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. (now Sir E. J. PoyNTER, P.R.A.), and Professor ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A, 


Each in Crown 8vo, half-bound extra, 5s. per volume. 


Architecture; Classic and Early Christian, By Professor 
T. RoGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, B.A. 

Architecture: Gothic and Renaissance. By Professor T. 
ROGER SMITH and EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A, 

Sculpture, Ancient: in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome 
By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. 

Sculpture: Renaissance and Modern. By LEADER Sco7v. 

Painting: Classic and Italian. By EpwaArpD J. PoyNnTER, 
R.A., and Percy R. HEAD, B.A. 


With nearly 1,000 Lllustrations. 


Painting: Spanish and French, By GEorGcE SMITH. 


Painting: German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. J. Witmor 
Buxton, M.A., and EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Painting: English and American. By H, J. Witmor 


Buxton, M.A., and S. R. KOEHLER. 


Water-Colour Painting in England. 


GRAVE, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., Ficet Street, zc 


——>— 


Printed by W. EtsHop, at 13, Cursitor Street (Hampton & Co.), London, E.C.—December, 1897. 


By G. R. RED- , 


a Ft 


Published under the official sanction of the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria University Extension Authorities, by 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster, 


Vot. III, No. 22.] JANUARY, 1808. 


S.W. 


| THREEPENCE. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 
STANDARD WORKS. 


GREEN. 


In 8 vols., 5s. each. [Aversley Series. 


By J. R. 
History of the English People. 
History of the English People. In 4 vols., 8vo., 16s. each. 
Making of England. In 2 vols., 5s. each. [Aversley Series. 
Making of England. With Map. Third Edition. 
Conquest of England. With Portrait and Maps. 8vo., 18s. 
A Short History of the English People. With Maps and Tables. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
A Short History of the English People. [Illustrated Edition. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kat& NorGate. 4 vols., royal 8vo., 
12s. net. each. 


8vo., 16s. 


> By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


The Chief Periods of European History. 
Comparative Politics. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
English Towns and Districts. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo., r4s. 
The Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Historical Essays. Fifth Edition. 
Historical Essays. Second Series. Third Edition. 
Historical Essays. Third Series. 8vo., 12s. 
Historical Essays. Fourth Edition. 8vo., res. 6d. 
The Methods of Historical Study. ®8vo., ros. 6d. 
Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
Sketches of Travelin Normandy and Maine. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
History of the Federal Government in Greece and Italy. New 
Edition. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. Extra crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 


8vo., tos. 6d. 


8vo., ros. 6d. 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


With 


Te50 SII Ph NE SW BVT INGE Lay Op 
’ The Expansion of England, 


Globe 8vo., 5s. 
[Aversley Series. 
Lectures and Essays. Globe 8vo., 5s. [Zversley Series. 
Introduction to Political Science. Globe 8vo., 5s. [Aversley Series. 


Two Courses of Lectures. 


| ES oe Commonwealth. 


A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory Chapter on Art in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. By F. B. Target. Extra crown 8vo., 6s. ‘ 

A esheets of Rome for Beginners. By E. S. SHuckpurGH, M.A. 
Globe 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A History of Rome tothe Battle or Actium. ByE. S. SHuckpurcn, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

The Growth of the French Nation. 


Extra crown 8vo., 6s. 


By Prof. Grorce B. ApaAms. 


By the Right. Hon. JAMes Bryce, 


1.P.,D.C.L. In2zvols. New Edition. Thoroughly revised. Extra 
crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. each volume. 
The Holy Roman Empire. By the Right Hon. James Bryce. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Library Edition. 8vo., rqs. 


A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene 
(395 A.D. to 800 A.D.). By J. B. Bury, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo., 32s. 

The United States: an Outline of Political History, 1492—1871. By 
GoLpwIN SMITH. Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. ; 

Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. By A. 
V. Dicey, B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

The Swiss Confederation. By Sir F. O. Apams, K.C.M.G., C.B., and 

_ C.D. Cunnincuam. With a Map. 8vo., r4s. 

History of Procedure in England from the Norman Conquest. 
The Norman Period (1066—1204). By M. M. BiceLtow, Ph.D., Har- 
vard University. 8vo., 16s. 

Town oe in the Fifteenth Century. 
2 vols., 8vo., 32s. 

England under the Angevin Kings. 
With Maps and Plans. 8vo., 32s. 
History of Greece, from its Commencement to the Close of the Independ- 
ence of the Greek Nation. From the German of Apotr Hoxm, revised 
by F. Crarke, M.A. In4qvols., 8vo. Vol. I. up to the end of the 
Sixth Century, B.c. 6s. net. Vol. I]. The Fifth Century, p.c. 6s. 

@¥inet. Vol. I11. The Fourth Century, b.c. up to the Death of Alexander. 
6s.net. Vol. LV. (Shortly.) 


By ALice StoprorD GREEN. 


3y Kare NorGarte. In 2 vols: 


MACMILLAN & CO. Limite, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S Publications. 


WORKS BY IAN MACLAREN. WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 
THE POTTER'S WHEEL. By the Rev. Joun | MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Bar- 


Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Just published. Riz. With etched Portrait by Manesse. Crown 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, 5s. FourtH Epition, completing 
CONTENTS.—The Potter’s Wheel—Departures in Life— 40,000. 


Broken Homes---Loss of Goods—Trials of Faith—Missing the 
Prize of Life—Vexatious Children—Obscurity—Vanishing Illu- 
sions—The Defeats of the Soul—The Veiling of the Soul— 
Perplexing Providences—The World Sorrow—The Problem of 5 : = 
Personal Suffering——Death—-Our Departed not to any particular class, but to the human heart itself.”— 
cay F é : ae = Aberdeen Free Press. 
THE MIND OF THE MASTER. Tuirp Epr- oe Me 
TION, completing 15,000. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. Crown 8vo, buck- 
‘“We can cordially recommend the book as an able, suggestive, and most | ram, gilt top, 6s. FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
readable work on a subject of perennial interest.” —CGlasgow Herald. | re Dea a 
We think that this is the very best of the many good sketches 


pote Uecuorael ch AND THOSE MINISTERS. | of Scottish peasant life which we have ever read.” —Standard. 
TOWN OVO, OS. 
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NOTES AND COMMEN 


THE Senate of the University of London have most 
generously granted the London Society the use of the 
lecture-theatre and other rooms in the University build- 
ings in Burlington Gardens for the purpose of the Sum- 
mer Meeting. Apart from the increased dignity which 
will be given to the proceedings by holding the lectures 
and conferences within the walls of the University, no 
rooms in any institution in London are so admirably 
adapted for the headquarters of such a gathering. The 
University occupies a very central position, and can be 
reached without difficulty from any part of London ; this 
will be a great convenience to students who wish to live 
with friends in the suburbs during the Meeting. 

* 

THE arrangements for lectures are going on apace. 
There are so many subjects of absorbing interest con- 
nected with London, and so many distinguished lecturers 
who are anxious to make the Meeting a great success, 
that the Committee are experiencing great difficulty in 
getting all the desired items into the time at their dis- 
posal. They hope to publish a complete Programme by 
the end of January. Meanwhile, we are enabled to give 
here some indication of the more important items in the 
proposed scheme. Single lectures will be given on “ Pre- 
historic London,” “ London in the Time of the Norman 
Conquest,” “ Chaucer’s London,” “ Shakespeare and the 
London Theatre,” “ Addison’s London,” “ Johnson’s Lon- 
don,” “The Literary Associations of the Temple,” 
and “London and Letters in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Courses of lectures will be given on Architecture (with 
visits to places of special interest); London Poets ; 
the History of London and its Records ; Lives of great 
Chemists who have worked in London ; Lives of great 
Physicists who have worked in London; Music and 
Musicians in London in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries ; and the Geography of London. 
Courses of lectures will also, if possible, be given in the 
Zoological Gardens on the Geographical Distribution of 
Animals, in the National Gallery on Painters, and in the 
3ritish Museum on some of its Art Treasures. The lec- 
tures in the Education Section will be devoted chiefly to 
Studies on Children ; and, if possible, single lectures will 
be given on the leading Educationalists in London in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 


* * 
* 


THE articles which have lately appeared in our columns 
under the heading “The Problem of the Books” have not 
exhausted the energy of those who have painfully realised 
the paramount importance of the subject therein discussed. 
We have received from a provisional committee of local 
organisers connected with Centres in various parts of the 
country a draft scheme for the establishment of Central 
Bureaux; and this we most gladly publish in this number. 
From the businesslike manner in which these practical 
workers, well acquainted with the details of the problem, 
have set themselves to the task of solving it, we may take 
it as certain that before the beginning of next Session 
some such Bureau or Bureaux will be actually established; 
and it will then be for those charged with the conduct of 
University Extension Centres throughout England to show 
how far they appreciate the devotion of these zealous en- 
thusiasts who have first proposed a practical way out of 
darkness. 

%% 
% 

WE need hardly assure the promoters of the scheme 
that we shall to the utmost of our power assist them to- 
wards its successful execution. Our columns will always 
be open to them, and to all others who may feel inclined 
to contribute suggestions that may tend to the solution of 
this peculiarly pressing problem. There are no doubt 
many details upon which the frank criticism of experi- 
enced workers would be beneficial. 


We are particularly. 


anxious to receive the opinions of Local Secretaries, 
Secretaries and members of Students’ Associations, and 
any others interested in the question. As it is desirable 
that the scheme should be got into practical working 
without delay, it is necessary that any such criticisms 
should reach us by January 15, in order that they may 


be published or summarised in our next issue. 


% * 
* 


THE Report of the Oxford Delegates, summarised else- 
where, is a very encouraging document. It records a year 
of success and progress all along the line—in the ordinary 
work of the Delegacy, in the Summer Meeting work, and 
at the Extension College at Reading. There have been 
more courses, more lectures, and—best of all—a clearly 
marked tendency to arrange systematic courses of instruc- 
tion right through the winter from September to March 
or April. Not less than 35 such courses were arranged 


last winter. 


%* 
* 


THERE is no item of the Report more gratifying than 
that which deals with the very remarkable success of the 
Literary Department at Reading. Since the last Report 
was issued no less than three notable academic successes 
have been won at Oxford. An Open Scholarship at 
Brasenose and two Exhibitions at New College—all 
awarded for Modern History—would do credit toa much 
older institution. It is clear, moreover, that the Treasury 
Commissioners were not a little impressed by the vigorous 
activity displayed by this Department, although the work 
seemed to them insufficient in bulk to entitle the College, 
at present, to a Treasury grant. It is however en- 
couraging to note that they recommended “that its 
claims for aid should again be taken into consideration at 
no distant date.” The success of the scientific side of the 
work at Reading we are now accustomed to regard asa 


matter of course. 


Roe, 
* 


ORIEL COLLEGE has just elected to its “ Fraser Scholar- 
ship” Mr. George Unwin, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln 
College. The Scholarship was founded by Mrs. Fraser in 
memory of her late husband, the great and good Bishop 
of Manchester, himself a sometime Fellow of Oriel. The 
object of the foundation is to enable the Scholar to pursue 
some special branch of post-graduate study, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more appropriate election than 
that just made. Mr. Unwin is a genuine northerner—a 
native of Stockport, educated up till thirteen years of age 
in an elementary school, and then for the next seven years 
a clerk in a hat warehouse. From the warehouse he won 
a Scholarship at University College, Cardiff, and thence 
passed to Oxford as Scholar of Lincoln, whence he 
graduated this summer with First Class Honours in the 
school of Literae Humaniores. His coming to Oxford 
was due largely to his desire to qualify himself for Univer- 
sity Extension work, and after a successful trial at the 
recent Summer Meeting Mr. Unwin was appointed by 
the Oxford Delegates to a Junior Lectureship in Ancient 
History and Philosophy. His ambition is to attract the 
attention of working-men—more particularly in the North 
of England—to these subjects. All who are zealous for 
the future of citizen education will watch Mr. Unwin’s 
career and work with sympathetic interest. 

* % 


A CORRESPONDENT at Neuberg informs us that during 
the Session 1896-97 University Extension courses were 
delivered at twelve German towns, including KGnigsberg, 
where there were twelve courses, and Munich, where 
there were ten. Frankfurt has hitherto been content 
with single lectures, but this year regular courses are 
being given. Artisans flock in large numbers, no less 
than 38 per cent. of the 3,358 students who attended the 
courses at Munich being registered as from this class. 
In Vienna sixty courses were delivered, at which the 
attendance was 7,435. In this town the authorities shew 
themselves very kindly disposed towards the movement, 
the Government making an annual grant of 6000 florins 
(£600) towards its expenses, and the University and 
various schools allowing the organisers the free use of 
their lecture-rooms. 
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F small things may be compared to great ones, I may 
perhaps claim that our constitution, like that of 
England, has been a growth and not a creation ; that 

each step forward has been only the logical development 
of the preceding one ; and that, while we have had our 
ups and downs, our record on the whole has been one of 
steady progress, happily free from any violent shocks of 
revolution. 

This being so, the historical method must needs be 
followed ; and for clearness’ sake three events may be 
taken as epochs in our life-history :-— 

(i) May, 1889—First “ Affiliation” to Cambridge. 
(ii) June, 1891—Reconstitution of Committee on re- 
presentative lines. 
(iii) June, 1893 —Establishment of College. 
A few words on each heading to explain. 


FIRST AFFILIATION. 


At least five courses of lectures had been given in 
Exeter in what —so far as my knowledge and information 
go—may be described as pre-historic times. These had 
been promoted by a co-opted Committee in a somewhat 
spasmodic fashion. But after a course by Professor 
Moulton, which roused immense enthusiasm and first 
kindled a real love of literary study in many of us, it was 
felt that steps should be taken to put the work on a more 
stable footing. A Public Meeting in the Guildhall was 
called by the Mayor, at which Dr. Roberts and Professor 
Moulton explained the “ Affiliation” scheme, and it was 
then and there decided to apply to Cambridge for Affilia- 
tion in Arts. A Committee was appointed with power to 
add to their number, and I was asked to become Joint 
Hon. Secretary with Mr. Macan, so that from this point I 
can speak from personal knowledge. (Two years later, 
Mr. Macan was removed to a wider sphere as Secretary 
to the Technical Education Committee of the Surrey 
County Council.) 

A leaflet explaining the aims and methods of University 
Extension and the advantages of Affiliation was printed, 
and, our first duty being to canvass the town for sub- 
scribers, we asked our friends to sign a paper promis- 
ing subscriptions for at least three years. Here I should 
like to say that, while probably the number of students 
who will avail themselves of Affiliation will always be 
small, there are nevertheless obvious advantages in the 
scheme. It secures sequence of subject; it gives a 
greater sense of stability; it cements the ideal union 
between the Centres and the University ; and it affords 
an admirable reason for securing promises of support at 
any rate for a term of years. We have only sent up one 
“ Affiliated” student to the University, and he wisely stayed 
the full time; but we have continued to ask for Affiliation, 
and are now just finishing our third series, and fully hope 
to go on to a fourth. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CONTROL. 


The Committee chosen in 1889 aimed at being re- 
presentative, and was so to a fair extent; but it was 
wholly co-opted and not elected, and many interests were 
left unrepresented. Therefore, when the first Affiliation 
series was nearly over, a change of an important character 
was made. 

Before the Annual Meeting of Subscribers, the Com- 
mittee circulated among them a leaflet, giving statistics 
of the three years’ work, and expressing a hope that it 
justified a further appeal for funds; proposing at the same 
time a change in the Committee, which, while it would 
not very largely affect the fersonne/, would introduce a 
far more directly representative element. The scheme 
briefly was as follows:—the Mayor of the City to be 
ex-officio President; the Bishop of the Diocese, the Mem- 
ber for the City, and several other well-known gentle- 
men to be Vice-Presidents; the Chairman of the Devon 


Technical Instruction Committee, the Head Teachers of 
four Endowed Schools, and the Secretaries for Local 
Examinations to be ex officio Members; and the Town 
Council, School Board, Cathedral Chapter, Literary and 
Co-operative Societies, and other organised bodies to be 
asked to anpoint their own representatives, it being under- 
stood that a guinea subscription should be paid for each 
representative, either by the individual, or by the body 
represented, tickets of course being given in return. All 
these bodies accepted the proposal, and the City Council 
appointed nine representatives in addition to the Mayor, 
while the general body of Subscribers also appointed nine 
members. This scheme was the means not only of 
bringing additional subscriptions to the amount of some 
£18, but, what is more important, of identifying several 
organised bodies in the city with our work, and of 
throwing on them a share of responsibility for its con- 
tinuance. I feel sure that a scheme of direct representa- 
tion of different interests, modified in detail to suit local 
conditions, is a great factor in success. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLLEGE. 


The next and all-important step was the establish- 
ment of our Technical and University Extension College. 
This has been frequently described on previous occasions, 
but for completeness’ sake a short account must be given 
here. 

Under the Technical Instruction Act, Exeter as a 
County Borough received about £1000 a year, and for 
two years some uncertainty prevailed as to the best 
method of spending it. Several schemes were proposed, 
but that which finally secured acceptance with the City 
Council was one drafted by the University Extension 
Committee. 

Suitable municipal buildings already existed at. the 
Albert Memorial Museum, where the Free Library was, 
and where the Schools of Science and Art carried on 
their work. It was proposed to extend and raise the 
standard of their teaching, and to add classes in various 
commercial and technological subjects. The University 
Extension Committee offered its services to organise, in 
addition to lectures, classes in such subjects as did not 
fall under the Technical Instruction Act, as, for instance, 
Modern Languages and Literatures English and foreign, 
Latin, History, Harmony, &c.; and also to arrange 
classes to prepare for London University Examinations 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Higher and Local Exami- 
nations, as well as a Normal Department, where a 
Pulpit-Teacher Centre and classes preparatory to 
Certificate Examinations could be established. The 
work of both the Technical and the University Extension 
Departments, forming one corporate body, was to be 
under the direction of a University graduate as Princi- 
pal, recommended by Cambridge to the City Council, 
who in their turn undertook to consult the wishes of 
the University Extension Committee in their choice. 
The Cambridge Syndicate generously undertook to guar- 
antee lecturing work to the amount of £150 a year 
to supplement the Principal’s salary; and they recom- 
mended precisely the right man to organise the work on 
a permanent footing —Mr. A. W. Clayden, a distinguished 
scientist, and a man of rare tact, ability, and organis- 
ing power. Under his fostering care, the College has 
grown and prospered, the two Departments working 
as two halves of one whole, each supplementing the 
work of the other, and with constant passage of students 
from the Technical to the University Extension De- 
partment and vice versé; while the salaries of the 
teaching staff are increased by the fact that many teach 
in both Departments. Each Committee works indepen- 
dently within its own territory, and a Joint Committee, 
formed of equal numbers from the two Departments, meets 
to discuss points of common interest. I shall be most 
happy to furnish further details to any fellow-workers who 
may desire them. Here I would only add that I believe 
the City Council would not have looked so favourably on 
the College scheme, had we not previously secured their 
interest and co-operation by means of the representative 
Committee described above; the two interests had thus 
been already to some extent identified, and the College 
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was only a much more complete application of a principle 
which had been already accepted. 
FINANCE. 

Like all Centres, we have had periods of depression 
and anxiety, but so far—I am almost afraid to whisper 
the fact—we have never had a deficit. This I ascribe 
first and foremost to our Subscribers ; an organised 
Society is not killed by one unsuccessful course, for few 
are so ungenerous as to withdraw promised subscriptions 
on such a ground, while every one will unhesitatingly 
decline to take tickets for a course of which the title does 
not happen to attract him. A body of Subscribers learns 
to regard the work as a permanent and beneficial institu- 
tion, to which they subscribe not for their own personal 
advantage, but as they do to the Hospital or any other 
philanthropic work. 

Our charge for tickets is Ios. 6d. for a transferable 
ticket, available either for afternoon or evening ; all 
teachers and scholars at schools and employees in business 
houses pay only 2s. 6d., and artisans 1s. These are our 
present prices; they were not so low.2t Svst. Wealso allow 
certain students ceming in by train to have 2s. 6d. tickets, 
provided they do paper-work. At the end of our Affilia- 
tion in Arts we wished to affiliate in Science, and, the 
City Council being still undecided how to allocate the 
Technical Instruction money, we approached them boldly 
with a well-devised scheme of three years’ study —a year 
of Physics, a year of Chemistry, and a year of Physiology 
and Hygiene—and we asked for a grant of £100 a year, 
which would nearly defray the cost of twenty-four evening 
lectures a year. The first year we also got a grant of £50 
to establish practical classes to supplement the lectures, 
which were extremely successful. At the end of our 
Affiliation we could send in a statement of results suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to warrant our asking for a renewal 
of the grant for another Affiliation series—Geology, Bio- 
logy, and Astronomy—and we are now entering on our 
third year. 

I think Committees often make a great mistake in ap- 
plying for a small grant for one course ; it is naturally 
too small a thing to attract a Public Body, accustomed 
to deal with large sums. Ifa good course of three years’ 
work is proposed, and evidence can be given that the 
right kind of people are likely to benefit, a City or County 
Council will feel that a definite guzd pro quo is offered, 
and the idea of Affiliation to the University can be pre- 
sented in an attractive light. 

In 1889 our first Affiliation course was only in the even- 
ing ; then we advanced to a repeated course ; and when 
we affiliated in Science for evening lectures, it was pro- 
posed to have an Arts course only in the afternoon. This 
disappointed a good many historical and literary evening 
students, and at a Meeting of the Students’ Association it 
was decided to collect in small sums a sufficient amount 
to enable the Committee to arrange a repeated course in 
History. A begging letter was printed, and certain of 
the students were elected as “receivers” of the small 
sums collected by the general body of students. In this 
way nearly £20 was collected, and the repeated course was 
given, and has gone on ever since ; though I am sorry to 
say the students’ collection gradually decreased, till this 
year it was revived with immense energy for building 
purposes, and £100 was collected in a short time bya 
representative Committee of College students elected 
by every class in the College. A year ago we doubled 
our Science course as well as the Arts one; so we now 
have four weekly lectures, two in the afternoon and two 
in the evening. 

SOCIAL SIDE OF THE WORK. 


From the first we have had a Students’ Association, 
which has been of untold value in promoting esprit de 
corps; but we found it best to meet in two detachments, 
as the men preferred to meet in the evenings, and the 
women on Saturday afternoons. We have no subscrip- 
tion and no formal constitution; the members, consisting 
only of paper-writers, vary somewhat from Session to 
Session, and of late the men, who are nearly all Science 
students, prefer joining a practical supplementary class in 
the Technical Department, which some of the women also 


attend. We have also had Shakespeare readings and 
German readings in connection with different courses. 

From the first we have always had a Conversazione at 
least once a year; once we had Greek Tableaux Vivants, 
twice a Greek play was acted (in English), and once a 
Shakespeare play; on one occasion a day excursion to 
London was arranged to see Macéeth (in connection with 
a Shakespeare course), and on another an excursion to 
see the Elgin Marbles, when we spent the night in Lon- 
don, and visited Toynbee Hall; this was most successful, 
and was joined by over thirty. 

Three years ago we felt the need of an Association 
wider than the Students’ Association, to embrace past and 
present, and scientific and literary students; so we insti- 
tuted a University Extension Gild, with the double 
object of promoting educational work and social inter- 
course. Membership implies the possession of at least 
one certificate (by request this may be relaxed in the case 
of Honorary Members, who pay a higher subscription), 
and the payment of a small subscription to include the 
University Extension Journal, as we are very anxious 
our members should realise that they are parts of a great 
national movement. 

The Gild has done admirable work in organising social 
evenings, excursions, and summer lectures; the plays 
before mentioned were arranged under its auspices, and 
we have a balance in the bank of £70, which we hope will 
be the nucleus of a fund to provide a Club for College stu- 
dents—a great need, now that many of our number come 
from long distances. The management of the Gild is 
vested in a Committee of twelve students, elected by all 
subscribers, three retiring each year in alphabetical order 
and not being eligible for re-election for one year. We 
have two Secretaries (a man and a lady) anda President. 
Few things have I think helped to spread a knowledge of 
our work more than the Gild; its social evenings, for 
which the charge is sixpence (including tea), are often 
attended by 200, and are always most friendly in character. 

Every year there is a Public Meeting of Subscribers and 
friends, arranged by the General Committees, at which the 
Prizes and Certificates won by College students are distri- 
buted by some local celebrity, and speeches are made. 

May I add, in conclusion, that I think it is most im- 
portant to secure the cordial help of the local press, if 
possible by personally calling on the Editors, and by 
frequently sending them information, not only as to the 
local work, but as to its progress in the country at large, 
so as to keep the whole Movement well before the public. 

Every year I feel more strongly that what differentiates 
our Movement from other educational agencies is its 
social character, its facilities for drawing classes together, 
and for widening our mental horizon and _ personal 
sympathies ; it is this which lifts it out of the merely 
intellectual into the moral sphere, and makes it so power- 
ful a factor not only in developing the mind, but in 
training the character. 


A LOYAL COLONY. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read with the 
greatest interest Mr. Childs’ stimulating account of the 
splendid progress of our sister College at Reading. In 
accordance with an editorial request, I confined my ac- 
count to University Extension work as the one depart- 
ment of our wider College work which would have most 
interest for the mass of Centres. Had I been writing of 
the College as a whole, I also could have spoken of a large 
teaching staff, of over 700 students, and of building opera- 
tions, though unhappily Exeter does not possess such 
wealthy friends as Mr. Sutton and Mr. W. Palmer and 
others who have so liberally assisted —Reading. I should 
like also to add that, while we are more municipal than 
Reading, we desire to keep in as close relation as 
possible with Cambridge. The building in which the 
College works is municipal property, the Mayor is ev- 
officio President, and the Council apply the whole of 
the “‘ whiskey money ” to the College. But, while we thus 
desire to be closely identified with municipal life, we look 
also to Cambridge as—in Professor Jebb’s most happy 
phrase—“ the mother of intellectual Colonies”; and, just 
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as our Colonies have shown us this year how they glory 
in forming part of a great Empire, so we feel it a greater 
thing to be the “ Colony” of a great national University 
with six hundred years of history behind it, than to be 
merely a local College with only six years of life. We claim 
the fullest liberty to manage our internal affairs ; but we 
are proud to be linked with a national movement. We are 
grateful to Cambridge for material help, but still more for 
a high ideal of liberal culture ; and we look anxiously for 
some means of identifying ourselves more closely with her 
in the future, if she will grant some special recognition 
to students of such Affiliated Colleges as Exeter and 
Colchester. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


STUDENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Y the courtesy of the Master of the Charterhouse 
(Dr. Haig Brown), the first Meeting for this 
Session of the London Local Centres Association 
was held in the Tapestry Room of that institution on 
Saturday afternoon, November 27. The Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, Chairman of the Association, presided, and the 
following Centres were represented by one or more 
members :—Gresham College, Bromley, Croydon, Fins- 
bury Park, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hamp- 
stead, Lewisham, Marylebone, Morley College, Notting 
Hill, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Richmond, Upper 
Holloway, Westbourne Park, and Woolwich. The total 
attendance of members was 38. ‘There were also present 
Mr. J. W. Cruickshank and Miss Troutbeck, respectively 
Chairman and Secretary of the University Extension 
Dante Association, who had kindly consented to read 
papers on that subject. 

The Officers of the Association were re-elected for the 
Session, as follows :—Chairman, Rev. Brooke Lambert 
(appointed, according to Rule 5, from outside the members 
of the Association) ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. G. Tatton 
(Passmore Edwards Settlement) ; Treasurer, Mr. E. H. 
Fedarb (Gresham College); Honorary Secretary, Miss 
Lawder (Notting Hill). Of the Committee three members 
were re-elected—Miss Elizabeth Rees (Marylebone), 
Miss Maud Synge (Hampstead), and Mr. F. Tremain 
(Upper Holloway) ; and in place of Miss Carey (Blooms- 
bury), Mr. C. H. Grinling (Woolwich), and Rev. J. Scott 
Lidgett (Bermondsey), who retired, the following were 
elected—Dr. Kaines (Finsbury Park), Mr. T. R. Marr 
(Woolwich), and Miss Helen B. Stacey (Tottenham). 

The Treasurer’s Report for the past Session was pre- 
sented and adopted. 

A letter was read from Mr. Grinling, Treasurer of the 
Woolwich Centre, with reference to the Scholarship 
which the Association had placed in his hands for the 
purpose of enabling a working-man student at his Centre 
to attend the Summer Meeting at Oxford last August. 
Mr. Grinling reported that Mr. Spencer, to whom it had 
been awarded, had attended the Meeting with great 
profit and enjoyment to himself and no less benefit to the 
Centre at large. 

The subject appointed for discussion was “ Students’ 
Associations.” 

Mr. J. W. CRUICKSHANK read a paper giving an 
account of the origin, scope, and methods of the 
University Extension Dante Association. This had been 
formed as the outcome of the interest aroused in Dante 
by Mr. Wicksteed’s fifty lectures at the Notting Hill 
Centre from 1893 to 1895. The members met monthly 
during the Session, when papers were read, followed by 
discussions. It was in the careful preparation required 
for these papers and discussions that the chief value of 
the Association lay, and they made their arrangements 
several months ahead that the writers and speakers 
might have ample time for preliminary study. Their 
work had been most successful when they had been most 
practical in their objects—when they had endeavoured to 
bring mediaeval thought and teaching into due relation- 


ship with their own lives. They had discussed Heredity, 
Evolution, Government, the Ancient Philosophies, and a 
variety of other scientific, ethical, and aesthetic topics. 
They were also contemplating the preparation of con- 
cordances and indices. Their membership was not 
large, but was drawn from a variety of localities, not 
being confined to University Extension students ; some 
members lived in the provinces, one even in America. 
So far, however, as the working of such a body depended 
on University Extension lectures, he would specify one 
condition as probably essential to success—the course of 
study which had brought students together must have 
been sufficiently thorough to afford a solid standing- 
ground ; this they had been so fortunate as to secure 
during two years’ continuous work under Mr. Wicksteed. 

Miss TROUTBECK read a paper on the internal conduct 
of the Association. This was very simple. They did not 
even make a knowledge of Italian or a willingness to write 
papers a condition of membership. Ateach Meeting two 
papers were read, each lasting about twenty minutes ; then 
followed a discussion. The papers were afterwards cir- 
culated among members for further criticism. They were 
also about to study certain definite books together—-the 
minor works of Dante and historical and _ philosophical 
works bearing on the subject. There was one serious 
problem that confronted the authorities of all such Associa- 
tions—how was an increasing body of students to be effec- 
tively held together, and stimulated to combined work? 
At first no difficulty would arise—the original members 
would be a homogeneous body, all enthusiastic for the 
work. But later there would be found among them vari- 
ous standards of attainment and different departments of 
interest. What was in such a case to be done to keep the 
Association together? How could profitable interest be 
maintained for all? The advanced students must not be 
kept back, nor the backward discouraged by the adoption 
of a policy beyond their power to keep up with. The im- 
position of a test for admission would be fatal. Hitherto 
the Dante Association had been free from this difficulty ; 
but it had lately become apparent, and must be faced. 
They had determined to divide the work into two depart- 
ments—papers and discussions for the advanced students, 
and readings for all. Of very great importance was the 
social element—the provision of opportunities for the 
development of a sense of fellowship; all concerned in the 
management of such Associations should devote their best 
energies to this aspect of their work. 

Mr. T. A. RENWICK (Hackney) pointed out that the 
Dante Association was not typical, as being concerned 
with one subject, whereas Centres generally varied the 
nature of their work from Session to Session; this 
rendered continuity very difficult. He supported all that 
Miss Troutbeck had said with regard to the great impor- 
tance of the social element. 

Mr. E. H. FeDARB (Gresham College) gave an account 
of the work of the Students’ Association at his Centre, 
which included not only papers and discussions, but visits 
under skilled guidance to important buildings in London 
and excursions to other towns, as Rochester, Waltham, 
St. Albans, Cambridge, and Oxford. 

Mr. R.G. TATTON (Passmore Edwards Settlement) spoke 
of the excellent work done by the Students’ Societies at 
Toynbee. These were a great source of strength to the 
Centre, keeping the keener students together in a perma- 
nent brotherhood. They derived special advantage at 
that Centre from having a regular habitation as their 
head-quarters. It was important that all such Associa- 
tions should be managed, not by the authorities of the 
Centre to which they were attached, but by their own 
members; in this way a far more vigorous interest was 
kept alive. 

Miss A. J. ROMILLY (Bromley) feared that a too great 
devotion to such Associations might tend to dissipate the 
energies of the members of a Centre away from their 
main work—the courses of lectures and the examinations. 

Mr. F. TREMAIN (Upper Holloway) gave a very hope- 
ful account of the “Geological Circle” at his Centre ; 
this was now developing into a “Geological and 
National History Society,” and shewed every prospect of 
healthy vitality. He laid great stress on the devolution 
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of the duties of management among as large a number of 
students as possible ; this secured a widespread feeling of 
esprit de corps. 

Miss MAUD SYNGE (Hampstead) testified, from her 
own experience of several years, that the constitution and 
methods of Students’ Associations must not be too rigid, 
but should be easily adaptable to the special require- 
ments of successive Sessions’ work.in varying subjects. 

Mr. T. H. Marr (Woolwich) gave an account of the 
recent reorganisation and coordination of the various 
“ Circles” at his Centre ; these now worked admirably, 
each in its own department, and all together with mutual 
knowledge and sympathy. They had also been remark- 
ably successful in attaching themselves to the Antiquarian 
and Natural History Societies in their neighbourhood, 
especially for the purpose of joining in the excursions 
organised by those bodies. 

Mr. E. C. SINKLER (Lewisham) said that want of the 
necessary time prevented the development of the work of 
Students’ Associations to the extent that could be desired, 
but at his Centre what had been done in the way of excur- 
sions had been of the utmost value in keeping the students 
together and maintaining a sense of corporate unity. 

Mr. W. H. FAITHFULL and Mr. A. W. BirD (Morley 
College) spoke of the various Students’ Societies in con- 
nection with that institution, and expressed their regret 
that lack of time and opportunity for requisite study pre- 
vented their members from profiting by these means to a 
greater extent. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the cordial thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Cruickshank and Miss Troutbeck for 
their kindness in reading their papers that afternoon, and 
hoped that what they had told of the working and success of 
the Dante Association—though that was rather an example 
of organisation than a type of a Students’ Association at 
an ordinary Centre—would result in the increase of good 
work and a sense of fellowship throughout the whole field 
of University Extension. 


PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT. 


——— 


HE Passmore Edwards Settlement, situated in Tavi- 
stock Place, St. Pancras, is now ready for occupa- 
tion, though the Opening Ceremony, which will be 

performed by Mr. John Morley, will not take place till 
Saturday evening, February 12. Mr. R. G. Tatton, late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, is the Warden of the 
Settlement, which lies on the southern border of the St. 
Pancras district, having a mixed population of rich and 
poor to the south, and a closely packed working-class 
neighbourhood to the north and east. The institution 
is designed to develope and organise educational and 
social work in the district. It is one of the Centres of 
the University Extension Movement, and its policy gener- 
ally will be framed on the same broad lines as at Toynbee 
Hall. 

During the past few months—ever since the inception 
of the scheme—the work of the Settlement has been con- 
ducted by a small nucleus of six men, who have been 
living with the Warden in temporary quarters in Bedford 
Square, and have been assisted in their labours by many 
outside helpers, both men and women. In the new build- 
ings there will be rooms for eighteen Residents, and, in 
view of the rapidly expanding work, a considerable 
reinforcement is already much needed. 

As regards the Residents, the following paragraphs 
from the Prospectus may be quoted here :— 


““The Council attaches great importance to the connection 
of the Settlement with the Universities, and hopes to see 
University men form a large proportion of the Residents. 
Men of liberal education interested in social work are not, 
however, confined to the Universities, aud there is a wide field 
from which workers may be drawn. For the idea of a Settie- 
ment is an association of men of diverse characters, training and 
experience uniting together in a common social aim. 

**The men, therefore, whom the Settlement desires as Resi- 
dents are those to whom that aim appeals, and all will be asked 


to take some definite part in the work of the place. Active 
goodwill, without distinction of party or opinion, is the only 
test recognised. Residents will probably be, as a general rule, 
men who are engaged in their own profession or business 
during the day, but are willing to give some part of their time 
in the evening or on Sundays. A few (as at present at Toynbee 
Hall) may be men of leisure. Some again, it is hoped, will be 
primarily students, and the work of research and the publication 
of writings on subjects coming within the scope of the Settle- 
ment are expressly included among its objects in the Memo- 
randum of Association.” 


The work of a Settlement may be divided roughly 
under three heads — 

1. Local Administration. This would include, for 
example, work in connection with the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society or with School Management, or on the 
School Board itself, the Board of Guardians, or the 
County Council. 

2. Education. Here the Settlement has already 
made a vigorous start. The lecture list includes Uni- 
versity Extension courses in English History and Dante, 
courses in Economics (with special reference to London 
industrial problems), Ethical and Social Philosophy 
(under the London School of Ethics), English Literature, 
and Modern Languages, and classes in Domestic 
Economy under the London County Council. Among 
the lecturers are Mr. Wicksteed, Miss Jane Harrison, 
and Mr. Ernest Aves, and for the School of Ethics Mr. 
Leslie Stephen and Dr. Bosanquet. A course of 
lectures on “Design in Music,” by the newly-appointed 
Musical Director at the Settlement, Mr. Charles Williams 
(Lecturer at the Royal Academy of Music), will, it is 
believed, prove of special interest. The first course under 
the Jowett Lectureship will be delivered in the summer 
by the Rev. R. H. Charles on “ The History of Jewish 
Religious Thought during the two Centuries before 
Christ.” 

3. Recreation and Soctal Life. In the endeavour 
to provide rational amusement and recreation for the 
people, a. special feature at the new Settlement, as at 
Bermondsey, is being made of Music. The Concerts in the 
hall (which was opened in October) on Sunday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings are already attracting 
large audiences of working people. A Choral Society 
has been formed, and an Orchestral class and classes in 
the Theory of Music are arranged for the new year. _ 

Social Gatherings are held fortnightly, and Smoking 
Debates, already well attended by working men, in the 
alternate week. 

Clubs for men and women and one or more Boys’ Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs will, it is hoped, be set on foot before long. 
In the Gymnasium and Workshop, which will be open 
early in the year, the beginnings of a Boys’ Club are ready 
to hand. Here more especially, and in the development 
of games and athletics generally, more Residents, as well 
as outside helpers, are much needed. 

A word should be added on the new building. The 
plan is quadrangular, with a central court roofed over to 
form a gymnasium. ‘The building consists of two parts, 
a residence and public rooms. The Residents’ quarters 
include a small number of double sets ; but for the most 
part the plan of combination-rooms has been adopted. 
The rooms are of various sizes, and have been very skil- 
fully planned by thearchitects ; and there isa large Com- 
mon Room.* The public part includes, besides the hall 
(built to seat 450 persons) and classrooms, a large draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, and library, which will be devoted 
to the social purposes of the Settlement, and where, it is 
hoped, all classes and occupations in the neighbourhood 
will meet together on the common ground of fellowship. 

It is this ideal of a simple and natural human fellow- 
ship growing up between men of like mind and desirous 
of a common good, and breaking down the barriers of 
education and of, class—it is this ideal, more perhaps 
than any other, towards the realisation of which Social 
Settlements may hope to contribute. 


* The inclusive tariff is from 30s. up to 42s. a week, accord- 
ing to the rooms. The Warden will be happy to give all 
particulars, 
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THE WEST HAM CENTRES. 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


By C. W. KimMINS, M.A., D.Sc. 


ss 


ANY are the evils associated with scarcity of funds 
in carrying on University Extension work. The 
continual struggle with poverty produces a ten- 

dency to take certain courses of lectures because they 
are cheaper ; it tempts Local Committees to indulge in a 
variety of subjects in order to attract large numbers to 
the lectures; and in many other ways educational 
efficiency is sacrificed in order to produce a satisfactory 
balance-sheet. But, great as are the evils of adversity, 
they cannot be compared with those of undue financial 
prosperity. This was clearly shown in the somewhat 
reckless endowment of University Extension lectures 
when the “Whisky Money” was placed in the hands of 
the County Councils for distribution, before these bodies 
had found useful channels for the assistance of technical 
instruction. Centres which had fought gallantly to keep 
the wolf from the door suddenly found themselves in a 
prosperous condition by reason of County Council grants, 
so long as they took subjects which came directly or 
indirectly within the scope of the Technical Instruction 
Acts. When these grants were withdrawn many of the 
Centres had become demoralised, and had lost the 
powerful organisation which had existed when the struggle 
for existence was keen; the result being that some of 
them ceased to exist. 

Where, however, liberal endowment has not demoralised 
Centres but has been associated with an active adequate 
organisation, it has been productive of the very best 
results ; and nowhere has this been more clearly demon- 
strated than in the case of the Centres in the West 
ee district—Stratford, Canning Town, and Forest 

ate. 

Some years since the Borough of West Ham Town 
Council undertook the whole financial responsibility of 
these Centres, and this has been continued to the present 
time. No charge whatever has been made for admission 
to the lectures, and prizes have been awarded to those re- 
siding in the district who have been most successful in the 
examinations. The power of the Committees to secure the 
services of the best lecturers by making arrangements far 
in advance, and the certainty of the lectures being con- 
tinued throughout each Session, proved a great advantage, 
and gave an element of permanency to this group of 
Centres ; further, the possibility of arranging subjects in 
definite sequence attracted a good class of students who 
intended to do serious work. The following table gives 
the number of people attending the lectures at these 
Centres during the past four winters :— 


Canning Forest 
Stratford. Town. Gate. 

Michaelmas Term 1893 450 140 250 
Lent Term 1894 500 134 250 
Michaelmas Term 1894 500 250 22 

Lent Term 1895 250 86 220 
Michaelmas Term 1895 250 go 250 
Lent Term 1896 300 59 200 
Michaelmas Term 1896 350 148 200 
Lent Term 1897 300 145 150 


But the critic may say—“ Yes, these are very large 
numbers for the lectures, but how about the attendance at 
the classes, the weekly papers, and the Terminal Examin- 
ations ?—these are the tests of real work.” The results 
obtained in these directions are even more remarkable. 
The average attendance at the classes has been consider- 
ably over half the number attending the lectures ; a very 
large proportion of these have written papers; and the 
proportion of certificate-winners to those attending the 
lectures has been about 12°5 per cent. as against 10°5 per 
cent. for the average throughout the various Centres under 
the London Society during the same period. In addition 
to the above, Summer Term courses have been arranged 
in every case, and have been well attended. Moreover, 


the courses held during each Session have been, without 
exception, in definite sequence. 

On looking through the lists of those who have entered 
for the examinations at these Centres, one is struck at 
once with the recurrence of names from Session to Session. 
In many cases students have attended the lectures and 
written papers at two of the Centres in the same Session, 
and in a few cases all three courses have been attended. 
During the period under consideration over 250 Sessional 
Certificates have been obtained, and a few Certificates of 
Continuous Study. By this generous endowment of 
University Extension work the West Ham Town Council 
have created in the district a permanent band of students 
who attend lectures and classes from year to year as regu- 
larly as they would at a Polytechnic, whereas the numbers 
deriving benefit from these courses are far in excess of 
those attending the most popular lectures in such 
institutions. 

The most important factor in the great success which 
has attended this experiment has been the untiring zeal 
and energy of the Local Secretaries, Messrs. Lovegrove, 
Stimson, and St. John. Without the skill and enthusiasm 
with which they have organised these Centres, liberal 


endowments, good lectures, and much advertisement 


would have produced only a partial success. It has always 
been so in the history of University Extension work—other 
things being equal, the success of a Centre varies directly 
with the capacity of the Local Secretary. Of the appre- 
ciation of the lectures by the people in the district the 
records of attendance afford ample evidence. Teachers, 
after a long day’s work, have found delight in listening to 
skilled experts dealing with subjects in that broad com- 
prehensive spirit which characterises Univerisity Exten- 
sion. How far the experience thus gained has borne 
fruit in their own work, and thus influenced the children 
in elementary and secondary schools, it is impossible to 
estimate ; but it does not require an over-sanguine tem- 
perament to imagine great results obtained in this 
direction. 

Mr. Lovegrove, the ruling spirit of this group of 
Centres, has furnished me with a mass of information of 
which limits of space alone prevent insertion. Suffice it to 
say that, in addition to a variety of testimony as to the 
great happiness brought into the lives of busy people in 
these Centres, it appears that not a few old students, who 
now occupy important positions in chemical and allied 
industries, received their first inspiration and love for 
Natural Science through the agency of these courses of 
University Extension lectures. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE 
NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


——.—_—. 


CONFERENCE was held at Surrey House 9n 

Monday, December 20, “to consider in what 

ways the work of University Extension might be 

brought into closer touch with the National Home- 

Reading Union.” There were present Dr. Hill and Dr. 

Paton, of the N.H.R.U., Dr. Kimmins, Dr. Roberts, Mr. 
Marriott, and Miss Mondy. 


The following definite suggestions were made, and 
were approved :— 

1. That the two organisations might mutually advertise their 
work ; the Union’s Magazines naming, as far as space allowed, 
the University Extension courses bearing on subjects taken, and 
the University Extension Journal reciprocating by announcing 
the N.H.R.U. courses bearing upon University Extension 
lectures. 

2. That, in places where University Extension lectures have 
come to a natural conclusion, the lecturer might in closing 
suggest the adoption of an N.TI,R.U. course to follow. 

Mr. Marriott was further of opinion that the work 
might also be kept going in active Centres between 
Session and Session by the same means. 

In connection with these suggestions, Dr. Hill stated 
that the articles of the N.H.R.U. Magazines were now 
being re-set and stereotyped separately month by month, 
so that any University Extension Centre desiring to take 
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up a particular Reading Course could have that course 
complete ; this would make it easier for the two bodies 
to work together. 

3. That, where a Reading Course obtainable in this way 
formed a suitable sequel to University Extension lectures, the 
lecturer might well recommend, and the Students’ Association 
take, such course, and thus go over their work with the addi- 
tional aid of the N.H R.U. articles upon the subject. 

4. That, as the N.H.R.U. would be especially helpful to 
those isolated University Extension students who attended the 
Summer Meetings from year to year, it would be advisable for 
the N.H.R.U. to communicate with these direct, names and 
addresses being furnished by the Extension authorities. 

This proposal was heartily agreed to by the Extension 
representatives. 

5. That a letter be drafted by Dr. Kimmins, Dr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Marriott respectively, for the purpose of putting the 
lecturers of each Branch ina position to know exactly what to 
recommend to their students; the letter to be copied and sent 
out by the N.H.R.U., with the papers of the Union enclosed. 

In addition to the above definite suggestions, the 
following points were raised :— 


1. That it would be helpful —if it were possible—for the 
N.H.R.U. Reading Courses to be arranged so as in some 
degree to be preparatory to the work of the next Oxford 
Summer Meeting, provided that the plan of reading was 
not in any way cramped; courses so arranged to be 
announced by the Delegacy. 

2. That Courses especially suitable to Home Readers 
might be included in the arrangements for the University 
Extension Summer Meetings. 

3. That the main point was that there should be some 
official connection and recognition on both sides; such 
connection being made possible by the fact that the 
Home-Reading schemes of the University Extension 
authorities were now practically dead. (It was especially 
felt advisable that information should be freely available 
to Lecturers and Secretaries.) 

4. Dr. Hill gave in outline a scheme proposed by Dr. 
Roberts, which might be found to work admirably in the 
future, though it was hardly suitable for immediate appli- 
cation. This was that in time to come the University 
Extension Centres might influence an area outside the 
town in which the lectures were held by sending a lecturer 
or teacher into surrounding villages to start a course pro- 
vided by the N.H.R.U. Sucha plan would be safer than 
the attempts which had been already made to re-deliver 
lectures. 


REPORT OF THE OXFORD DELEGACY 
FOR 1896-97. 


HE Oxford University Extension Delegates have 
presented to Convocation their Report for the 
past Session. From this it appears that there 

were delivered 146 courses, comprising 1086 lectures—an 
increase of 19 courses, or 82 lectures, over the record of 
the preceding year. Of these 146 courses, 69 were in 
History, 37 in Literature, 19 in Natural Science, 16 in 
Art, 5 in Economics and Political Science. An encouraging 
feature of the year’s work has been the steady increase in 
the number of Greek and Latin classes. There have 
been eleven such Elementary classes, as against five in 
the previous year, and two Intermediate, as against one. 
Ten candidates have been examined in connection with 
these classes, and eight have passed, three with distinc- 
tion. 

A summary is given of the work done at the Summer 
Meeting held last August. This was attended by nearly 
Soo students ; of these no less than 143 were foreigners, 
mostly teachers. As our readers are aware, the main 
sequence of lectures was designed to illustrate the History, 
Literature, Art, and Economics of the Revolutionary 
Epoch (1789 —1848), and was in direct continuation of the 
courses of study arranged for the Meetings of 1891, 1892, 
1894, and 1895. Several of the lectures were given in 
French by MM. Tourneux and Bonnier. There were also 
held a series of Conferences on educational topics. 


As already announced, there will be no Summer 
Meeting at Oxford this year, but the Delegates propose 
to continue the series in 1899. 


From that part of the Report which deals with the 
College at Reading we quote the following :— 

“The Delegates report with satisfaction that the work at 
Reading has been carried on during the past year with much 
success. The most noteworthy features have been (1) the visit 
of the Treasury Commissioners to the College, and the highly 
gratifying report which they have presented to Parliament upon 
its work ; (2) the raising of a large building fund, and the com- 
mencement of the new buildings ; and (3) the re-organisation of 
the Department of Fine Art. The Commissioners reported that, 
apart from the excellent technical work, more particularly in 
Agriculture, which Reading College is doing, and for which it 
receives grants from public funds available for such purposes, 
they were not of opinion that ‘the work of an university kind 
done by the College is as yet of sufficient bulk to justify us in 
recommending the College for any Grant at present’ ; neverthe- 
less ‘we still feel clear that in the four years of its history the 
College has amply justified its existence, and we would strongly 
recommend that its claims for aid should again be taken into con- 
sideration at no distant date, upon the completion, it might be 
suggested, of the first decade of its life, or at the next revision of 
the apportionment of any grant now made.” The Delegates 
consider that such a report affords at once ample justification for 
the step taken urder its sanction five years ago, and high testi- 
mony to the success with which the Extension College at Read- 
ing has been administered. New buildings are imperatively 
needed, and in response to an appeal for £12,000, £9,000 has 
already been promised, and the new wing has been begun. The 
building scheme planned four years ago will be completed 
by next summer, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has 
promised to perform the opening ceremony. The educa- 
tional work of the College has been attended with great 
success during the past year. The total number of regis- 
tered students is now 709. In the Literary Department 
two notable academic successes have been won. Mr. R. 
A. Scott James has been elected to an open Scholarship 
at Brasenose College, and Mr. J. H. Sacret to a private Exhibi- 
tion at New College, both in Modern History. Additional Ex- 
hibitions, without which they would have been unable to proceed 
to the University, have been awarded to these students out of 
funds subscribed by friends of the College. A fund has also 
been raised at the Woolwich University Extension Centre for 
the purpose of sending a student of exceptional promise to Read- 
ing to attend the College courses during the present Session. 
In this way it is hoped that the College may become in time a 
most valuable link between some of the best organised Centres 
of Extension Teaching and the University itself. The Depart- 
ments of Natural Science and Agriculture continue to make very 
satisfactory progress. In the department of Fine Art 
a considerable re-organisation has taken place, and the Council 
has been fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. Walter Crane 
as the new Director. A new Department of Music has been 
established, of which Sir Walter Parratt has consented to act as 
Honorary Director. The usual Popular Lectures in the Town 
Hall were given by Mr. Hudson Shaw, the average attendance 
amounting to nearly 1,000. Other lectures and classes under — 
the immediate sanction of the Delegacy were given, in the 
College itself, by Mr. de Burgh and Mr. Childs, The Delegacy 
records with great regret the resignation of Mr. Herbert Sutton, 
who has acted as Chairman of the College Council since its for- 
mation. The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts conferred 
upon him by the University in Easter Term was a fitting tribute 
to the service he has rendered to the cause of higher education.” 


The concluding paragraph runs :— 

“The thanks of the Delegates are due and are heartily 
tendered to those who, as Local Secretaries, as members of 
Local Committees, as donors of Summer Meeting Scholarships, 
as subscribers to the Lecturers’ Benefit Fund, and in other ways, 
have given their assistance to the promotion or organisation of 
the work. They also desire to place on record their gratitude 
to the University for the renewal of the grant towards the 
expenses of the central office. This subvention from the Univer- 
sity, while essential to the maintenance of the work of the 
Delegacy, has unquestionably done much to encourage the 
efforts and to stimulate the liberality of local organisers and 
other friends of the Movement.” 

The Report is signed, on behalf of the Delegacy, by 
Dr. J. Franck Bright, Acting Chairman, and Mr. J.A.R. 
Marriott, Secretary. , 

Tabulated summaries of all the courses given during 
the Session are appended, with full statistics of atten- 
dance and certificate awards. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION. 


[CONTRIBUTED BY THE PROMOTERS. ] 

N order to carry out the suggestions contained in the 
articles on the “Book Problem” which have ap- 
peared in various recent numbers of this /ourmad, it 

is proposed that a Book Association be at once organised 
to facilitate the exchange of books between the Centres 
and the formation of Students’ Libraries. 

It is earnestly hoped that Local Secretaries will give 
this matter their serious consideration, and bring it 
before their Students’ Associations ; and, if they approve 
of the following draft Rules, that they will take up the 
scheme energetically, so as to bring it into working order 
if possible by the commencement of the Lent Term. 

The following have kindly consented to act as 
Honorary Secretaries pro ze. :— 

Northern Bureau :— 
Art and Literature Section :—Miss Lucy Cooke, 


Summerfield, Ilkley (Hon. Sec., Ilkley 
Centre); 
Science Section :—Ronald Dixon, 42, Pendrill 


Street, Hull (Hon. Librarian, Hull Centre); 
Southern Bureau :— 
Art and Literature Section :—Miss Catharine 
Punch, Brackendene, Bournemouth (Hon. 
Sec., Bournemouth Centre); 
Science Section:—Miss Violet Turner, The 
Lawn House, Kelvedon, Essex (Hon. Sec., 
Colchester Centre); 
and as Treasurer :— 
Miss Alice Thompson, 22, Grosvenor Crescent, 
Scarborough (Hon. Sec., Scarborough Centre). 
The Hon. Secretaries will be glad to receive lists of 
books from Centres as soon as possible, and also applica- 
tions for loans ; and will give any further information that 
may be required. 


DRAFT RULES. 


1, This Association shall be called ‘‘ The University Exten- 
sion Book Association.” 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate the exchange of books 
between University Extension Local Centres, and to assist in the 
formation of Local Libraries for the use of students. 

3- The Association shall be divided into two Central Bureaux, 
named respectively the Northern and Southern Bureaux, and 
separated by the river Trent and the southern boundaries of the 
counties of Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Montgomeryshire. 

4. Each of the two Central Bureaux shall be divided into two 
Sections, vz. (A) The Art and Literature Section, which shall 
also include all Economic and Social Subjects ; (B) the Science 
Section, including Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Sciences. 

5. Local Centres becoming members of the Association shall 
pay a subscription of Is. per annum to cover postal expenses ; 
such subscription to be paid to the Secretaries of the Association 
on January I. 

6. The Secretary, Librarian, or other duly authorised member 
of the subscribing Local Centre shall send to the Bureau Secre- 
taries carefully arranged lists of books which the Centre is pre- 
pared to lend to other Centres. Such lists should be written on 
foolscap paper (on one side of the sheet only), and the books 
arranged under the headings of Art, History, Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Natural, Physical, and Mathematical Science. 

7. Local Centres wishing to borrow books shall apply to the 
Association Secretaries of their Bureau, who will inform them 
where such books can be obtained. 

8. The fee for the loan of books shall be 1s. per volume for 
the larger and 6d. per volume for the smaller books (Epoch 
Series, Primers, and the like) for three months. Valuable books 
shall be charged for according to special arrangements. 

9. The fee for the loan of the books shall be paid direct to 
the lending Centre by the borrowing Centre. 

10. All expense of carriage shall be paid by the borrowing 
Centre, which also undertakes to be responsible for the safe 
keeping of the books and their return in good condition. 

11. Kach Section of the two Central Bureaux shall be man- 
aged by one Secretary ; the four Secretaries together with 
the Treasurer to form the Executive Committee and decide all 
matters relating to the Association, 

12. The Secretaries and Treasurer of the Association shall be 


elected for a term of three years; the result of the first election 
to be declared on July 1, 1899. All nominations for the position 
of Association Secretaries and Treasurer shall be forwarded to 
the Editors of the University Extension Journal by April 15, 
and will be published in the May issue of that /Jowrnal. The 
Association Secretaries shall then forward to the subscribing 
Centres a voting paper which must be filled up and returned to 
the /owrna/ not later than June 15 of the year of election. 

13. Each subscribing Centre shall have one representative 
(the Secretary, Librarian, or otherwise) on the Association, and 
such representative shall have the power of nominating and 
voting at the election of the Officers of the Association. 

14. The Association Treasurer shall make up an annual 
financial statement of the affairs of the Association to June 30, 
and publish the same in the Unversity Extension Journal. 

15. Any surplus funds shall be devoted to form a reserve fund 
for the purchase of books, or expended as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall decide, 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


N.L.—The University Authority tn connection with which the 
current course of lectures ts given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (L) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 
We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 

Bath (O).—Our fellow-workers and fellow-students will be 
glad to hear of the brilliant success of our Pupil-Teachers in the 
final examination upon a course of twenty-four lectures. on 
English History, covering the Tudor and Stuart periods, delivered 
here by Mr, Marriott during the past two years. Several other 
P.T.’s would have presented themselves had they not been 
obliged to leave Bath before the conclusion of the series, but 
they have since stated that the lectures and the excellent instruc- 
tion given them in method have been of the greatest benefit to 
them at College. To keep up such a course of fortnightly 
lectures, with students’ meetings in the alternate weeks, during 
four successive Terms has been no doubt a considerable strain 
upon the Centre, but the local organisers feel amply rewarded 
by the result. All the P.T.’s who entered for examination 
passed. Out of a possible 125 marks one gained 115 with dis- 
tinction, two 103 each, and one an ordinary certificate with 
7i marks. The Delegacy kindly arranged that the results, as 
regarded these Pupil-Teachers, should be known in time to assist 
them in the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. The results as 
regards the other candidates are equally satisfactory, eight out of 
ten obtaining distinction and none failing. The progress made 
by the Pupil-Teachers, as shewn in the remarkable improvement 
in their papers written for the lecturer, was surprising. It seems 
to us a signal proof of the high educational value of direct con- 
tact with a scholarly, impartial, and yet sympathetic mind. This 
aspect of University Extension was, it may be remembered, 
especially brought forward by Mr. Mackinder at the Earl’s 
Court Conference in June last. Mr. Marriott has assuredly the 
satisfaction of knowing that, over and above success in the 
examination, the work done by him and for him has been genuine 
and thorough, and innocent of cram, that especial danger of the 
Pupil-Teacher’s career. 


Ilkley (O).—For the first time for several years we have been 
having a course of evening lectures. The afternoon courses have 
always been successful, and very greatly enjoyed by the more 
leisured people (chiefly, of course, ladies); but some of the 
Committee felt that the time had come to enlarge our borders, 
and the result of this past course by Mr. Shaw on Zhe AZaking of 
England proves that they were right. Fresh people have been 
interested who have hitherto kept aloof from us, and Mr, Shaw’s 
many old friends were delighted to see him back again where, 
just ten years ago, he inaugurated the Centre by his course on 
Lrish History. The average audience has been 210, and the 
average number of papers 13. The interest aroused in the sub- 
ject seemed to the Committee to justify them in continuing it in 
the spring, and I am glad to say we are to have Mr. W. K. 
Stride for his course of six lectures on Mediaeval England during 
the Lent Term. 

In addition we have been making an effort towards better local 
organisation. On October 29 a public Meeting was held, when 
Miss Thompson of Scarbsrough was kind enough to respond to 
the invitation of the Committee to come and speak for us. She 
aroused much interest by a very able and sympathetic address on 
the principles of local organisation, illustrated by her own ex- 
perience as a Local Secretary ; and this was followed by an ani- 
mated discussion and the passing of resolutions to the effect—(1) 
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that a ‘‘ University Extension Society,” with a list of annual 
subscribers, be started in Ilkley; (2) that the Committee be 
made more representative than at present. A terrible fog thinned 
the Meeting, but a good many subscriptions were promised in the 
room, and others have since been received in response to the 
circular issued. The new scheme is not yet complete, and will 
not be till the Annual Meeting early in the spring ; but it is cer- 
tainly of the greatest value in work of this sort to gain the help 
and experience of someone who, while having a grasp of the 
larger aspects of University Extension work, can speak from 
every-day experience of local difficulties and local needs. And 


for help of this sort we in Ilkley owe Miss Thompson most 
hearty thanks. 


Thirsk (C).—Last spring we had a most interesting course 
on The french Revolution, by Mr. Bernard Pares. Under his 
direction a great advance was made by the formation of a 
Students’ Association, for mutual assistance in carrying out the 
scheme of work for the Session. Besides French history, the 
students have during the past year taken up Zacheth in connec- 
tion with the National Home-Reading Union, and McCarthy’s 
Short History of Our Own Times—the latter by correspondence 
with Mr. Clapham. During the past (Michaelmas) Term Mr. 
Carnegie has been giving a highly interesting course on Zhe 
forces of Nature. This has been more successful than its pre- 
decessors in attracting intelligent mechanics and working men of 
various grades. For next Session we hope to secure Mr. Boyd 
Carpenter on some aspect of our Colonial Empire; a full course 
of twelve lectures will then be undertaken if sufficient local 
support be forthcoming. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Open-air Studies in Botany. 
flowers in their Homes. By R. Ltoyp PRAEGER, B.A., 
B.E., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by 
S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER, and Photographs from Nature 
by R. WELcH. 7s. 6d. (Charles Griffin and Co.) 

This work is a praiseworthy effort to encourage the study of 
plants in the field, to teach where and how they grow, and to 
distinguish allied forms one from another. That the author 
has altogether succeeded in his aim may perhaps be open to 
doubt. Amidst much that is clearly and interestingly told, a 
taint common to many botanical works is not unfrequently 
apparent, viz., the attempt to teach too much in a given space, 
and to refer to and describe forms which cannot be under the 
eyes of the student at the time. We think Mr. Praeger 
would have done better to restrict his descriptions—and even 
references—to those forms only which the student could actually 
observe in the scenes to which he takes him, and leave altogether 
on one side the many allied forms which may be found else- 
where. The usefulness of the information to the expert is un- 
doubted ; but, if the object is to attract the attention and excite 
the interest of the student, it is to be feared that the numerous 
forms, with their technical names, which he has no opportunity 
of observing will lead to confusion and thereby damp his 
ardour. 

The book is welcome in these days when the laboratory 
is becoming more and more supreme, and with its close 
and smelly atmosphere and its deformed and spirituous speci- 
mens, bids fair to shut out the fresh air of the fields and woods, 
and, by concentrating study too much on the mere dry bones 
of the plant, draw the student away from the much more im- 
portant study of the living organism. Many of the most interest- 
ing problems of plant life are touched upon and explained in a 
clear and interesting way. For example, the climbing habits of 
many plants, the part played by insects in fertilisation, parasites, 
carnivorous plants, the colours of flowers, and the problems of 
dispersion and distribution, are all interestingly discussed. In 
fact, we cannot help wishing that the author had enlarged this 
aspect of his subject at the expense of much of the reference to 
specific forms. 

The book is illustrated with full-page plates, engraved from 
photographs taken by Mr. Welch, of the actual localities to 
which the student is taken, and by 68 cuts in the text 
from drawings by Miss Praeger. Of the latter nothing but 
praise can be spoken ; one’s only wish is that there were even 
more of them. The full-page plates are not so satisfactory ; 
either the scenes are too large for the details of the plants to 
come out with sufficient distinctness, or the photographs have 
suffered in the process of engraving. That such scenic represent- 
ation of plants is capable of better expression is shown by the 
success of the coloured plates in Kerner’s Matural History of 
Plants. 


The book is divided into eleven chapters—or ‘‘ scenes,” as the 
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author prefers to call them—and the suitability of the phrase will 
be recognised from their headings, such as ‘‘ A Daisy-starred 
Pasture,” ‘‘ By the River,” ‘‘A Connemara Bog,” ‘‘ Where 
the Samphire Grows,” ‘‘ A Flowery Meadow,” ‘‘ In the Home 
of the Alpines.” The student is invited to note, observe, and 
study the plants which grow in these respective situations, and 
others which he will find in corresponding habitats. The 
attractiveness and advantage of such an arrangement are 
obvious, the criticism to be passed upon it being, as we have 
already said, that the author does not content himself with re- 
ference to the plants which the student will readily find in such 
places, but refers to many other forms, some of great rarity, 
which he is not likely to come across. The book is well printed 
and elegantly got up. 


The Making of England. By JoHn RicHarp GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
2 Vols. With Maps. tos. (Macmillan and Co.) 

It is on this work that Green’s reputation as a serious historian 
will probably depend—and for several reasons. It covers the 
period which he knew best, and where his weaknesses are least 
obtrusive; the period is remote enough to enable him to avoid 
his besetting temptation of writing from a nineteenth century 
standpoint; and the ground was thoroughly familiar to him in 
every sense. The result is an account of the early history of 
England which for vividness and attractiveness it would be 
difficult to surpass. Of course since Green’s day an immense 
amount of work has been done on the constitutional and social 
side of early English history. Green wrote when Teutonism 
was in the full tide of triumph, when the authority of Von Maurer 
and Kemble was all but unquestioned, and when their conclusions 
were unreservedly accepted by almost all scholars. Of this 
Teutonic view there is no better exposition than that given by 
Green in the volumes before us. But never again can the main 
conclusions be stated so absolutely as he states them. Our 
judgment may still incline to an acceptance of the general 
Teutonic position. But the work of M. Fustel de Coulanges in 
France and of Mr. Seebohm and others in England has borne 
fruit—for a while indeed it seemed as though it would carry all 
before it. On the whole, however, the most recent work on the 
subject—-notably that done by Professor Vinogradoff and Pro- 
fessor Maitland—has tended to a substantial if not complete 
rehabilitation of the conclusions of the Teutonists. Positive 
evidence is so scanty, the few known facts are patient of so many 
varied interpretations, that finality is not likely to be attained. 
But we venture to surmise that, though the Teutonist position 
will never again be stated as it is stated by Green in the 
Making of England, yet its main conclusions will be regarded 
as firmly established. On this, and on many other grounds, 
we are glad to welcome an old friend in a new and attractive 
dress. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. Edited by RecinaLp 
LANE Poo.e, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the 
University of Oxford. Part IV. 3s. 6d. net. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.) : 

There is no greater desideratum among students of History 
than a first-rate Historical Atlas, and we are therefore glad to 
welcome the issue of such a work from the Clarendon Press. 
Judging from the Part before us, it would seem that the work 
has fallen into competent hands. The name of the Editor is of 
course a guarantee for minute accuracy and sound historical 
scholarship; and he has enlisted under his banner a number of 
workers of the same type. Each Part contains three maps, but 
selected with so much catholicity of taste that one Part will be 
of little value without the rest. Thus Part IV contains ‘* The 
Roman Empire ¢. 350,” by Professor Bury of Dublin; ‘‘ England 
and Wales under the House of Lancaster,” by Mr. James Tait 
of Owens College; and ‘‘ Ireland under the Early Tudors,” by 
Mr. Robert Dunlop. Each map is accompanied by explanatory 
letterpress. 


English Literature from A.D. 670 to A.D. 1832. By 
Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Partly Re-written and 
Largely Revised and Corrected. 3s,6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 

No words are needed to commend to our readers Mr. Stopford 

Brooke’s Primer of English Literature. We can only offer it 
a hearty welcome in its new and attractive form—‘‘ partly re- 
written and largely revised and corrected.” The Primer has 
taken its place among educational classics. Published originally 
in January, 1876, it has been reprinted no less than twenty 
times. The present edition (extending to nearly 200 pages of 
closely but clearly printed globe 8vo.) is so greatly enlarged as to 
form almost a new work, though on the old well established and 
widely accepted lines. We can only wish for it the same success 
as has attended its predecessors, 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ali lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 


te 
Lent Term, 1898. 


OXFORD. 


Certificates are awarded on courses of r2 lectures only. 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. serene yey fe 
in Course. begins. 
tReading, University Ex-| 24 Rise of Modern England ... W. M. Cuiups, M.A. .| M. Jan. 17 | May 16 
tension Coll. (morn., wkly.) 
“ fe (Gailey weekly) 24 Rise of Modern England ... : Hf ", Jan. 14 | May 13 
FA a (aft., weekly) 8 Makers of England Th: Jan. 20 | Mar. 10 
(even., wkly.) 6 Geology... Prof. W. Ik SoLL As, M. A.|T. Mar. 1 Apr. 5 
Alderley Edge (afternoon)... 6 Eighteenth Century Rev, W. H. Suaw, M.A. | M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Heaton Chapel (evening) ... 6 Age of Elizabeth 53 - ..| M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
tReigate (afternoon)... 12 Florence and Venice % + aewlan lA el Mar 25 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Eighteenth Century 55 > .| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Mediaeval England ss ee |. Jan. 18. | Mars 29 
Louth (evening) , 6 Mediaeval England 5 ae ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 Venice ” » ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Reformation to Revolution 55 6 sanhiOs fans 22 Apr. 2 
Darlaston (evening)... 6 Representative Englishmen . e, ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 Reformation to Revolution sr .5 scoala eatin || Wee) Ts 
Banbury (evening) 6 Puritan Revolution - io ...| Th, Jan. 27 | Mar. 31 
Brighton (evening) 6 Age of Elizabeth a of ..| F. Jan. 28 | Not fixed 
Chesterfield (evening) 6 British Colonies J. A. R. Marriott, M.A.} T. Mar. 29 
Dutlield & Wirksworth (af ) 6 Revolution and Age of Anne ky - W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 English in India 53 £, W. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Chester (evening) 6 Europe since Waterloo » » yA Sy ery S 
Eastbourne (aft., weekly) ; 12 Victorian Writers ... Beis OAS MinAn sr: Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) yal ene Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Words- Rev.J.G.BAILEY, M.A.LL.D.| F. Jan. 21 | Apr. 15 
worth 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)...). 12 Renaissance in Italy : E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| T. Jan. 25 | Apr. 12 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon - Ee ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Ryde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... 5 i ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth 55 5 ealpet [ate 2 aie Dron E 
Havant (afternoon) . 6 Culloden to Waterloo 8 ar ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
|Kidderminster (afternoon) 12 Tudor Monarchy ... ss 3 pelle ate See A DraeS 
tKidderminster (evening)... I2 French Revolution 55 3 ssol ile Ieee PE || salar G 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 French Revolution 99 PY) | Lh. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7, 
+Wakefield (evening) 12 Shakespeare nite 53 e | F. Jan. 28 | Not fixed 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 French Revolution - ss M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 11 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Culloden to Waterloo ...| M. Jan. 32 | Apr. 11 
+ Lewes (evening) 2 Nautical Astronomy A. H. Fison, D.Se ..| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Newport (evening)... 12 Electric Current 10 59 9 ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Shanklin hae 6 Studies from the Planets ... 5 . real bier ain 2 Apr. I 
t+Ventnor (evening) .. 12 Electric Curent RS * lee Janet | eApral 
Burton (evening) ie Astronomy ... +5 ws .| W. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Bath (evening) , 6 Electricity ... , ah 5 Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
Leamington (evening) 6 Recent Discoveries with Telescope an AA F. Jan. 28 | Apr. 15 
and Spectroscope 
}+Tamworth (evening) 12 History of English Handicraft C. R. Asuperr, M.A. shel. jane Mar. 22 
Ledbury (afternoon)... 6 Architecture ate F. Bonn, M.A. -2| ML. Jan. “ia Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... 6 Architecture ; Ps of .| M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Buckingham (afternoon) 6 Representative Men. Rev. H. DALE, M.A. ...} Not fixed 
Brentwood (afternoon) 6 Grecian Ilistory W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....} W. Jan. 1 Mar, 30 
Haslemere (afternoon) 6 Expansion of England... 9 ve w. | F. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
tOxford (afternoon) ... 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge E. DE SéLincourt, B.A. | W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Weymouth (afternoon) 6 Johnson and his Circle R. ASHE KinG, M.A. .| M, Jan. 1 Mar. 28 
Tavistock (afternoon) : 6 Johnson and his Circle 3 4 W. jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chiselhurst (aft., weekly) .. 6 French Painters and Pictures of} Miss KINGSLEY .| Th. Jan. 20 | Feb, 24 
XIX. Century 
Worcester (aft., weekly) 12 Not fixed W. ALISON PuiLiies,M.A.| T. Jan. 18 | Apr. 5 
Worcester (even. , weekly) .. 12 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon $3 As T. Jan. 18 | Apr. 5 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 Browning ‘ Bs Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Painters Je Be PHYTHIAN .. i Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Milton, Poet and Thinker ..| Prof. C. E. VauGHAN, M. *, Jan. 21 Apr. I 
|tDover (evening)... 12 Browning and Matthew Arnold ...| Rev. R. Bayne, M.A. _... W. Jan. 26 | Mar. 30 
Midhurst (afternoon) 6 History of India fool) MO ARE BEAZLEY, M.A. gsane 25) f| Marat 
+West Brighton (afternoon) 12 The Crusades G. C. HENDERSON, B.A. | T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Tunbridge Wells(aft.,wkly.)} 10 History and Literature of Ancient J. A. Stwon, B.A. .| F. Jan. 28 | Apr. 1 
Athens 
+Bedford (evening) ... I2 English Naval History W. K. SrripE, M.A .| M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 5 
tIlkley (evening) 12 Mediaeval England . = .| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 


Arrangements for Courses are in progress at the following Centres: Bournemouth, Llandudno, Maidstone, 
Newport (Mon.), Ross, Swansea, Tenterden, Uttoxeter. 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
* Arrangements not yet completed. 


New Lecturer.—The Delegates have appointed Mr. W. Atison Puittirs, M.A., St. John’s College, to be a lecturer in 
History and Literature (Class A). 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Ad lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses 


of at least twelve lectures. 


gtuven within brackets after the general title.| 


A.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 


In the case of Sessional courses the specific title of the course for the several Terms ts 


No, of 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ext. 
College, Colchester— 
(evening) Mich. Term és Chemistry (Course I) ...| P. LAKE, M.A. ---| Lie, Ockins 
(evening) Lent Term  f The Chemistry (Course II) ae aes P LAKE, M.A. : Jal) Die) aa. 
(afternoon) Mich. Term | Italian Literature and History (Dante) Aerial. WICKSTEED, M. A. (Lond.) Be Octean 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Italian Literature and History (The Story) H. J. Boyp- CARPENTER, M.A.| M., Jan. 24 
if of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
Technicaland Univ. Ext. 
College, Exeter— 
(afternoon) Mich. Term | Literature (Tennyson and Browning) Rev. J. H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. I 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Nine-] Rev. J..B.MasTERMAN,M.A,| F., Jan. 21 
J teenth Century) 
(evening) Mich. Term Literature (Tennyson and Browning) .| Rev.J. H.B.MAsTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
(evening) Lent Term J 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Nine-| Rev.J.H.B.MAsrerMAN,M.A.| F., Jan. 21 
teenth Century) 
(afternoon) Mich. Term E Science (The Solar System) .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| W.,Sept. 29 
(afternoon) Lent Term f om Science (The Planet Earth) .| A, W, CLAYDEN, M.A, ...| W., Jan. 19 
(evening) Mich. Term 5 Science (The Solar System) A. W. CLAYDEN, M,A. ...| W.,Sept. 29 
(evening) Lent Term  f 4 Science (The Planet Earth) .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| W., Jan. 19 
University College, Not- 
tingham— 
(evening) Mich. Term The Reign of George III. (Course I) ..| Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. 72.) 3 Octanr 
(evening) Lent Term f 25 The Reign of George III. (Course IT) .| Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. .| M., Jan. 10 
Southport (evening) Mich Italian History and Literature (The Story) H. J. Boyb-CarrENnTER, M.A.} M., Sept. 27 
aelmas Term ‘| A of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
Southport (evening) Lent ii 4 Italian History and Literature (Dante) ...| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) |, M.,, Jan. 07, 
erm 
Sunderland (evening) Mich History (The Great Days of Spain) .| H. J. Boyp-CarPENTER, M.A.| W., Sept. 29 
aelmas Term 
Sunderland (evening) ae =4 History (The Rise of Napoleon) ... .| BERNARD Pares, M.A. .| M., Jan. 17 
erm 
Cambridge (evening) Mich- The World’s Great Explorers (Course I) ...J H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. | DO cues, 
aelmas Term 
pape (evening) taf 24 The World’s Great Explorers (Course IT)...) H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. 3) ites 
erm 
Portsmouth (afternoon) Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) .| F., Sept. 24 
Michaelmas Term land) 
Portsmouth (afternoon) a4 Architecture (Classical Renaissance and] F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) .| F., Jan. 28 
Lent Term Modern Architecture) 
Portsmouth (evening) Mich- Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) .| F., Sept. 24 
aelmas Term . land) 
Portsmouth (evening) a2 Architecture (Classical Renaissance and] IF. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) F., Jan. 28 
Term Modern Architecture) 
Hull (evening) Mich. Term ) Literature (Cavaliers and Pana .| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf) .| W., Sept. 29 
Hull (evening) Lent Term f a4 Literature : :?| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) AW er er 
York (afternoon) Mich. Term Science (Natural History) .. F. W. KEEBLE, B.A.... dele dues no Geen 
York (evening) Lent Term 24 Science (Biological Problems, Past and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ... .| M., Jan. 10 
Present) 
York (evening) Mich. Term Science (Evolution)... F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ... Pep eves (Ole lea: 
York (evening) Lent Term | 24 Science (Biological Problems, Past and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. .., .) M., Jan. 10 
Present) 
Derby (evening) Mich. Term Science (Astronomy) .| H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. -| Th., Sep. 30 
Derby (evening) Lent Term } oe Science (Evolution) F. W. KEEBLE, B.A, Th., Jan.13 
Torquay (aft.) Mich. Term Nineteenth Century Literature (Tennyson Rev. J.H.B. MASTERMAN, M.A. Th., Sep. 30 
and Browning) 
Torquay (aft.) Lent Term =a Nineteenth Century Literature (Social] Rev.J.H.B.MAsTERMAN, M.A.| Th., 
Teachers of the Nineteenth Century) 
B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 
|+Plymouth (evening) 1 Astronomy ... .| A. W. CLaypEN, M.A. eal NL, meDeRey 
Plymouth (evening) 12 Social Teachers of the Nineteenth Century Rev |ebto. MASTERMAN, M.A. M., Jan. 24 
|Hastings (afternoon) i 12 The Victorian Era ... he x Sl Mctl NOSE, MCA eae. Heck. & 
|}Scarborough (afternoon) ... 12 The Venetian Republic H.J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M. A. Tu., Sep. 28 
+Newcastle-on-Tyne(even.)} 12 The Great Days of Spain .., by} Th., Sep. 23 
|Leicester (evening) 12 The World’s Great me cool diels y. ‘OLDHAM, "M. A. By, Oct. 1 
Leicester (evening) 12 Dante .| P.H. WICKSTEED, M.A, (Lond. ) Ey. ante 
Cambridge (afternoon) 12 Dante M., Oct. 18 
+* Huntingdon (afternoon) .. 12 Great English Rulers 


* Fortnightly. 


4 Rev. T. Je LAWRENCE, LL.D. | Tu. , Sep. 28 
a Continued from the Michaelmas Term or an ee wholly in the Michaelmas Term, 
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Centre. 


+Bishop Auckland (even.)...) 12 
Market Drayton (after.) ...|. 12 
Wellington (afternoon) .. 
}West Hartlepool texeniie) 12 


No. of 
_Lectures 
in Course. 


B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 


Subject of Course. 


Lecturer. 


The Forces of Nature 
Shakespeare... : 
The Growth of Shakespeare’ s Art” 
The Forces of Nature at 


D. J. 

Aeelll ESS 
| A. J. Wyatt, 

D. J. 

I 


Day. 


CARNEGIE, M.A. 
Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) 
MOA... 
CARNEGIE, M.A. 


...| W.,Sept. 29 
Vistas.) ales 


F. » Jan. 14 


Pra , Sep. 28 


Leek (evening) a 12 Astronomy Hi. H. CHampion, B.A. | M., Jan. 10 
Newcastle-under- Lyme ax Under arrangement 

}Pontefract (evening) se The Forces of Nature ...| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| Th., Sep. 30 
Grantham (afternoon) Eq) he The Renaissance... .| A. HAMILTON THompson,B.A.| M., Jan. 2 
ee fergie) Aa 12 Ideals of Life (Course 1) H.S. MunpDAHL, B.A., LL.B.| Th., Sep. 30 
§Driffield Sch ia 1%) Under arrangement E. J. GARWoop, M.A. ; 

+Thorney (evening) ... ae 12 Agricultural Chemistry % H. Aprg, M.A. | ue Oct ss 
Tiverton * ee r2 Astronomy ae: . W. CLAYDEN, M.A. £ 
tAylesbury (evening) scan Mies Geology : a 3 J. Garwoop, M.A. M., Oct. 4 
Exmouth (afternoon) 12 The Romantic Revival | Rev.J.H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A. Tuy jan 25 
Norfolk County Council — 

King’s Lynn (afternoon) 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) R, H. Aptz, M.A, ‘\ebedlenns 23 

Norwich (afternoon) ... 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) T. B. Woop, M.A. Sie ans 5 
Cambridgeshire & Bedford- j 

shire County Council— 

Cambridge Fo ca 12 Botany ; T. B. Woop, M.A. ... nos 
Colchester (evening) mae 2 The English i in India H. J. Boyp- CARPENTER, M.A. ae Jan. 24 
Hinckley (evening) wae 12 The Colonial Empire re ba W., Jan. 19 

(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly. | 

+Clifton (afternoon) Italian Painting G. P. GASKELL eB AS 4 M., Ochart 
A. P. LAURIE, M.A.. 

+*Kendal (evening) : ...| Aspects of Nature M. M. PATTISON Murr, M.A,| W-> Nov. 3 

}*Warrington ( (evening) .| Aspects of Nature I. J. GARwoop, M.A. =e s 
W. W. Warts, M.A. ip a eaeNovera 

+King’s Lynn (evening) Natural History -| C. WARBURTON, M.A. f., Nov. 1 


King’s Lynn (evening) 


{Eastbourne (evening) ... 
{*Hertford (evening) 
+*Braintree (afternoon)... 
}*Stevenage (afternoon) 
+*Harpenden (afternoon) 

+*St. Ives (evening) 

Norwich (afternoon) 
Hunstanton (afternoon) 

*St. Ives (evening) 

{+Dawlish (afternoon) 

}*Thirsk (evening) 

Hastings 7 
Bexhill-on-Sea ... 

Whitby .. 

*Bury Xt. Edmund’s ( afternoon) 
*Northallerton (evening) s 
*Witham (afternoon) 
*Sudbury (afternoon) 
*Halstead (evening) 


+*Colchester (evening) ... 


*Scarborough (evening) 

+* Woking (afternoon) ie 
*Saffron Walden (afternoon) 
“Barrow-in-Furness (evening) 
Woking (afternoon) J 
Mansfield Ate 
§*Teignmouth 


+St. Neot’s (evening) 


...| The Forces of Nature ee 
...| The Makers of British India 
...| Lhe Origin of Scenery... 
...| The Makers of British India 
...| The Expansion of England 

.| The Expansion of England 


Landma rks in English History 


The Origin of Scenery Ee 
Contemporary English Literature... 
Contemporary English Literature... 


...| Contemporary English Literature... 
..| Contemporary English Literature... 
..| Contemporary English Literature... 
.| Church Architecture : 


Church Architecture 


.| Astronomy 
.| Tennyson 


The Forces of Nature 
Under arrangement 


” 


Life in England in the Middle Ages 


English Social Reformers ... 


...| The Franco-German War ... 
.| The Great Days of Spain ... 


The Forces of Nature 


...| The Making of English Literature. 
.| The Redemption of Italy . 


Under arrangement 


” ” 


| 
| 
| 


EE one 


ase ooo 


Rev. A. JEssorp, D.D. 

J. R. TANNER, M.A.. 

evan Denis LAWRENCE, LED. 
Rey. Canon Moorr Epp, M.A. 
E. J. GARwoop, M.A. 


A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B. A. 


> ” 


” 39 


| A. R. Hinks, B.A. 


Rev. J.1.B. MAsTERMAN,M. A. 

D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. of 

ARNOLD Mircuett, M.A. 
D. J. CARNEGIE eS 

IL. J. Boyp-Carp ENTER, M.A. 

E, J. GARWoop, M.A. ; 


” ”” 


be) ” 

Rev. A. Jessorp, D.D. 
Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
Very Rev. DEAN oF ELY, D.D. 
J. R. TANNER, M.A.... 3 

Rev, W. Hupson SHAW 
BERNARD Parss, M.A. ; 
H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A. 


R. D. Roperts, M.A., D.Sc. J 
C. .WALDSTEIN, Lit. D. 


A ee 


.| Th., Jan. 27 


Th., Feb. 10 
Th., Feb. 24 
Th., Mar. to 
N., Oct. 6 
uti, Octas 
M., Oct. 4 


oH Wiss, Oh 1a 

ae en Cts 

soa] Mcp eeets 
a] etlene a2 5 


Th., Jan. 27 
Wee Noy. 10 


chivas Och & 


.| M., Feb. 7 


Th., Jan. 27 


| W., 
Fae Boyb-CARPENTER, M.A. 


Tu., Jan. 25 
Tu., Jan. 18 
Tu., Jan. 18 
Octats 
Tu., Nov. 2 
Tu., Nov. 16 


..| Tu., Nov.30 
ac|\ Nihon sIenes, 66) 
.| F., Nov. 12 


Th., Jan. 20 


D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. “I Le> Feb. $ 
I. GOLLANCZ, M.A. ... a Oss 
.| BERNARD PAREs, M.A. - 
Rev.J.H.B. MASTE RMAN,M, A. W., 
C, WARBURTON, M.A, \ B Desuta 


eethee ebm 


* ‘ E. B. PoutTon, M.A., F.R.S. Th., Feb. 1 
Preston (evening) »” ” Ja We CLARKS Mean ik ee Lhe, Wars f 
F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. ...| Th.,Mar. 17 


* Fortnightly, 


+ Continued from the Michaelmas Term or delivered wholly in the Michaelmas Term. 
§ Arrangements not yet completed. 


Courses are also under arrangement for the Lent Term at Diss, Earlestown, Harpenden, Luton, Nuneaton, 
Stevenage, Stoke, West Hartlepool. 


New Lecturer.—Mr. E. H. B. Wane, B.A., 


to lecture on Physics. 


late Scholar of Trinity College, late Coutts Trotter Student, has been appointed 
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Il. LONDON. 
Lent Term, 1898. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly ectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not im every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. )— 
(1) The Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part II.) ; H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday,6. Jan. 17. 
Sim 
(2) English Political Institutions (Part II.) ; Graham 
Wallas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 5s.* 


Beckenham (Public Hall; on Feb. 17 at Church House)— 
Novels and Novelists of the Nineteenth Century; W. H. 
Griffin, B.A. Thursday, 8. fan. 27. 10s.—5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
Problems of Life and Health(PartIl.); E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
Monday, 8.15. Jan. 17. Is. 

Bexley (Public Hall, Bexleyheath)—7he Chemistry of Air and 
Water; W. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Friday, 8. Jan.21. 2s. 6d. 
—-Is. 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. 
(12 lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Jan. 7. 5S.—3s. 

(2) Commercial Geography (Part II.) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Jan. II. 5s.—3s. 

Borough (Polytechnic, 103, Borough Road, S.E.)—7he Mak- 
ing and Sharing of Wealth; Alfred Milnes, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 8. Jan. 20. 4s.—2s. 6d. , 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Select Plays of 
Shakespeare (Part I.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thurs- 
day, 3.20. Jan. 20. 15s. (three of a family, 30s.)—7s. 6d. 

(2) Tennyson; F. S. Boas, M.A. Thursday, 8.15. 
an. 20. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.)—3s. 9d. 

Bushey Heath (Caldecote Towers)—Dramatic Studies in 
Shakespeare; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thursday, 7.15. 
Jan. 27. 21s.—I2s. 6d. 

Chelsea (South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road)— 
(1) Commercial Geography (Part II.); G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Friday, 8(classat7). Jan. 14. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

(2) Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso”; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3. Jan. 18. 20s. (two of a family, 30s.; three 
of a family, 40s.)—10s. 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Currency, Banking, Foreign Trade, &c. (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Jan. 6. 

S.—35. 
(2) The Poetry of Robert Browning ; J. Churton Col- 
lins, M.A. Monday, 7. Jan. 24. 5s.—3s, 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 2 a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any éond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

[N.B. —J/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sesstonal Certificate. 


Croydon (Public Hall)—7he Geology of the British Isles 
(Part I.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Monday, 7.45. Jan, 24. 
15s.—10s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Social and Industrial England (Part I.); J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). Jan. 19. 6s.—3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Dante, with Special 
Reference to the ‘* Purgatory”; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Thursday, 8. Jan. 20. 5s. 

Highgate (Literary and Scientific Institute, South Grove)— 
Mediaeval Architecture ; F. Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. Wednesday, 8 (class at 7.30). Jan. 19. 
10s. 6d.—7s. 6d.—5s. 

Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part II.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Jan. 26. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Road Schoolroom)—7he Natural His- 
tory of Man ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 28. 


5s. 

Mildmay (Radical Club Institute, 34, Newington Green, N.) 
—English Local Institutions, Past and Present; E. T. 
Slater, B.A. Wednesday, 8.30 (fortnightly). Continued 
from the Michaelmas Term. 2s. 6d,—ts. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—#volution and Dar- 
winism ; EK. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 
2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Part II.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 55. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—7ke History of 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting; G. P. Gas- 
kell, R.B.A. Thursday, 5 (class at 4.30). Jan. 20. 
10s, 6d.—5s. 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
(1) The Rise of Modern England; G.C. Wenderson, B.A. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 5s.—-Is. 

(2) Dante, his Life, Character, and Studies; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 3.30. Jan. 19. 20s.—5s. 

(3) Dante, with Special Reference to the “* Purgatory” ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 55s. 
—Is. 

Regent Street Polytechnic (Polytechnic, Regent Street)— 
(1) The Eighteenth Century and the Revolutionary Era 
(Part II.); C. E. Mallet, B.A. Monday, 8. Jan. 17. 
5s. —3s.—2s. 

(2) Dante, his Life, Character, and Studies; P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8.15. Jan. 18. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

(3) The Poetry of Robert Browning ; J. Churton Col- 
lins, M.A. Wednesday, 3. Jan. 19. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant Road)—CZasszc, 
Renaissance, and Modern Architecture ; F. Bond, M.A., 
F.G.S., Hon, A.R.I.B.A. Thursday, 3.30. Jan. 20. 
11s. (three of a family, 25s.). 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he EHxpansion of Eng- 
land (Part II.); W.G.de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Jan. 19. Free. 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he English in India up to 1857 ; FA. J. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 28. Ios. (three 
of a household, 22s. 6d.)—5s. 

Tottenham (Polytechnic, High Road)—Dramatic Studies in 
Shakespeare ; H.E, Malden,M.A. Tuesday,8. Jan. 25. 
7s. 6d.—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Zhe 
Worlds Great Explorers(Part II.); H. YuleOldham,M.A. 
Monday, 8 (class at 7.30). Jan. 10. 5s,—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—- 
Tennyson; F. S. Boas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. Jan. It. 
5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Zg- 
lish History, 1830—1897; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 12 (no lectures between Feb. 9 and 
April 20). 5s.—Is. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Geology of the British Isles (Part I.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Wednesday, 8. Jan. 12. 5s.—6d. 

(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Fluman Anatomy and Physiology (Part II.); P. Cy 
Mitchell, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.—Is. 

(6) (Town Hall, Limehouse)—Zkhe Growth of Politics ; 
E. Jenks, M.A. Friday, 8. Jan. 14. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—A Century 
of Modern Poetry (Part II.) ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30 (class at 8). Jan. 17. 5s.—2s, 6d. 

Upper Tooting (Church Institute, Wiseton Road)—Physical 
Astronomy ; F. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 
Jan. 25. 2s. 6d. : 
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Watford (Public Library)—Zxegland and Napoleon; FH, FE. 
Malden, M.A. Thursday, 4.30. Jan. 20. 12s. 6d.—a2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W.)—(1) Select 
Plays of Shakespeare (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3. Jan. 18. 10s. 6d.—tros. 

(2) Soctal and Industrial England (Part I); J. H. 
Rose, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Jan. 22. 4s.—3s. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall, Barking Road)—Prodlems of 
Modern Astronomy; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Mon- 
day, 8. Jan. 17. Free. 

Forest Gate (Emmanuel Institute)—Owr Common Fossils ; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday,8. Jan. 14. Free. 

Stratford.-(Town WHall)—Zhe Principles of Chemistry 
(Part II.) ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Tuesday, 8. 
Janeai., ree. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall, William Street)—7Zhe Growth of 
the Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries (Part II.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. 
Jan. 17. 3s. 6d.—Is. 

(2) (Polytechnic)—7he Physical, Commercial, and 
Fiistorical Geography of Europe (Part II.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. Jan. 18. 3s. 6d.—-Is. 

(3) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)—Zuglish Political Institutions (Part II.) ; 
Graham Wallas, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Jan. 19. 3s. 6d. 
—Is. 

(4) (Town Hall, William Street)— Household Chemistry 
(Part IT.); Professor V. B. Lewes. Saturday, 8. Jan. 22. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


In addition to the above, Mr. H. J. Boyd Carpenter will lec- 
ture at St. Mary Cray on Friday afternoons on 7he Revival of 
Learning in England (details will be given next month). 


Under the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. 

Camden Town (Social Institute, Camden Street Board School) 
—Sound, the Borderland of Music; ¥F. I. Cheshire. 
Tuesday, 9 (class at 8.30). Jan. 25. Free. 

Hackney Triangle (Morley Hall)—Aousehold Chemistry 
(Part II.); Professor V. B. Lewes. Friday, 8.30. 
Jan. 21. Bree. 

Stepney (Red Coat School, Stepney Green)—Zvectric Power 
and Lighting; A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Friday, 
8.30. Jan. 21. Free. 

Wandsworth (Technical Institute)—7%e Electric Current and 
its Modern Applications; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Satur- 
day, 8.30. Jan. 22. Free. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 


(People’s Lectures.) 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named ts that charged for the whole course. 
The date given ts that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded tn connection with 
these courses. ] 


Wimbledon (Lecture Hall, Lingfield Road)—Dramatic Studies 
in Shakespeare (6 lectures); H. E. Malden, M.A. Mon- 
davies: eal 3 14. 09LOS: ( 


(3) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Session, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A.,at Gresham College, Chelsea, Clapham, Richmond, 
and Sidcup; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Marylebone. 
Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of the respective 
Centres. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. [Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 


factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 

The award for the Michaelmas Term will be announced next 
month. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Lent Term, 1808. 


[Zhe figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
nuinber of lectures of which zt consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture.) 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Zxaminations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination in connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty- -four lectures, is accepted 
by the Educ ation Department tn lieu of the Queen? s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 
Leeds-Hunslet (Mechanics’ Institute)—Prdnciples of Modern 
Photography, 10; Terbert Ingle, F.I.C. Thursday, 
weekly, 7.45. Resumes Jan. 13. 

*Manchester — 7ze Romantic Revival in England, 24. 
E. T. Campagnac, B.A. Monday, weekly, 4. Com- 
menced Dec. 6. Resumes Jan. Io. 


*“Oldham—7he Tudor Period, 24; Prof. Tout. Tuesday, 
weekly, 7.30. Resumes Jan. II. 
*Salford—-Zhe Tudor Period, 24; Prof. Tout. Tuesday, 


weekly, 2.30. Resumes Jan. II. 
Warrington Training College—7%e Reign of George I/7., 
o; Prof. Tout. Friday, weekly, 5. Jan, 21. 
Wortley (Working Men’s Institute)—Chemestry of Common 
Things, 10; Dr. Cohen. Friday, fortnightly. Resumes 
Jan. 14. 
* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 


West Ridings of Yorkshire.* 


Aldborough—4griculture, 10; C. F. Archibald. Wednes- 
day, weekly. Jan. 12, 

Appleton Roebuck—4egriculture, 10; H. J. Monson. Fri- 
day, weekly. Jan. 14. 

Bridlington—/arm Labour, etc., 10; R, W. Haydon. Satur- 
day, weekly. Jan. 15. 

Burrill-cum-Cowling—Soz/s and Cultivation, 10; R. W. 
Haydon, Tuesday, weekly. Jan. 11. 
Castle Howard—Dairying, Poultry, and Farm Labour, to ; 
R. W. Haydon. Wednesday, weekly. Jan. 12. 
Cracoe—Hygiene of Harm Animals, 10; Veterinary Lieut.- 
Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly. Jan. 12. 

Darfield—/Zanagement of Grass Land, 10; C. F. Archibald, 
Friday, weekly. Jan. 14. 

Hinderwell—-Zive Stock and Feeding Stuffs, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly. Jan. 14. 

Leyburn—?Practical Horticulture, 10; H. J. Monson. Tues- 
day, weekly. Jan. I1. 

Malton — Agriculture, 10; C. F. Archibald. 
weekly. Jan. 13. 

Market Weighton— General Agriculture, 10; H. J. Monson. 
Wednesday, weekly. Jan. 12, 


Thursday, 


Melmerby— 0; Professor Clark. Saturday, 
weekly. Jan. 15. 
North Cave— , 10; Professor Clark. 


Wednesday, weekly. Jan. 12. 
Pocklington—Alanures, 10; C. F. Archibald, 
weekly. Jan. 15. 
Preston—A/anagement of Aviston 1; R. J. Monson. 
Monday, weekly. Jan. To. 

Seaton Ross—//ygiene of Farm Animals, 10; Veterinary 
Lieut.-Col, Steel. Thursday, weekly. Jan. 13. 
Shipton Thorpe—Zive Stock, 10; R. W. Haydon. Friday, 

weekly. Jan. 14. 


Saturday, 


Note.—*The details of these courses are liable to some 
alterations. 
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Swainby— Natural and Artificial Manures, 10 ; C. F. Archi- 
bald. Tuesday, weekly. Jan. 11. 

Tanfield—Hyedene of Farm Animals, 10; Veterinary Lieut. - 
Col, Steel, Tuesday, weekly. Jan. 11. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Zxaminations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures. | 

Leigh (Technical School)—Zconomics, 6; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 20. 

Manchester (1) (Owens College) 
Modern Literature, 8; O. Elton, 
weekly, 3.30. Jan. 17. 

(2) (University Settlement, Art Museum, Ancoats)— 
Animal Life, 6; W. E. Hoyle, M.A. Thursdays, fort- 
nightly, 8. Jan. 13. 

West Kirby— Bacteriology, 6; Prof. Boyce. 
8. Jan. 28. 

Doncaster (Old Free Library)—P%ctorial Art, and Art applied 
to Industries, 8; F.Suddards. Monday, weekly, 8. 
Jan. 24. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Otley—Alotment Cultivation, 6 ; Professor Clark. 
weekly. Jan. 13. 


The Augustan Age in 
B.A. Monday, 


Friday, weekly, 


Thursday, 


(3) Pioneer Courses. 
Pioneer Courses will be given at Disley (6), Carleton (5), 
Tickhill (5), Castleton (Lancs.) (1), New Marske 
(5), Emley (5), Thorne (5), Handsworth. 


Details of GCourses.—Local Secretaries are requested to 
inform the Secretary of the University Extension Committee 
without delay of any errors in, or omissions from, the list printed 
above, and of any changes in detail made since its publication. 

Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—I am inclined to agree with Miss Punch in the 
opinion that any Secretary who might undertake the management 
of the Central Bureau would soon find himself or herself over- 
whelmed with work, and that at a time when the preparation for 
the lecturing Term would be in hand; and considerable delay 
would necessarily result. The modified scheme suggested by 
her and by Mr. Ronald Dixon appears to be more feasible and 
is certainly worth trying, as both of them offer to make attempts 
to carry it out. But even in those cases I suspect the work 
would be very heavy, and would be crowded into one short 
period ; in addition to which, as Mr. Dixon states, the plan 
could only be got into working order in time for next Michaelmas 
Term. ; é ! 

It occurs to me that in the meanwhile the following plan might 
be tried, viz.—that you should provide a space in your Journal 
in which, for a small fee, which you might fix, any Secretary 
who has books to sell, to lend, or to exchange, could announce 
the fact to other Secretaries and state what books were available 
at his or her Centre; and, if a list of the books would occupy 
too much space, it would probably suffice if merely the course of 
lectures for which they had been used, and would again be useful, 
were stated, and the Secretary who desired to buy, or borrow, 
or exchange, could communicate with the advertiser direct, and 
either ask for a list, or state what books he or she required. By 
the adoption of this plan the Secretaries immediately concerned 
could at once enter into direct communication, and the whole of 
the correspondence, devolving upon those who were most directly 
interested, would be more evenly distributed than if it were to 
be initiated from a Central Bureau. Moreover, the delay that 
would be inevitable in the latter case would be avoided. The 
possibility of some unhappy, Secretary being overburdened with 
applications, while others might receive none, owing to the cor-. 


respondence not being regulated, need not, I think, cause any 
serious apprehension, as its tendency would be to regulate itself, 
owing to the probability of an intending borrower or purchaser 
writing to the proposed lender who resided nearest, with a view 
to economy in carriage ; indeed, this might be suggested at the 
head of the list of advertisers. 

Would it not be possible to experiment in your February 
number, and so be in time to be of some use for the Lent and 
Summer Terms? It might even be practicable to try the ex- 
periment on a small scale in the January number if you have any 
opportunity of privately mentioning the matter to a few Local 
Secretaries in London or elsewhere ; and some replies might be 
received from the provinces. 

A difficulty at the outset might be the fees to be charged ; but 
they might be based on those mentioned by your correspondents. 
They might be szggested merely at the head of the column of ad- 
vertisers’ names, and later on fixed. The prices of books and 
terms of exchange would, I suppose, have to be left for the per- 
sons immediately concerned to arrange. 

Trusting these few suggestions may be of some use in helping 
those interested to solve ‘‘ the problem,” 

I am yours faithfully, 
AN OBSCURE STUDENT. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ‘‘ HOME-STUDY ” SCHEME. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—Last summer the Thirsk students combined 
with two or three from another Centre to form a class for Tuition 
by Correspondence under the Cambridge ‘‘ Home-Study ” 
scheme. The subject chosen was McCarthy’s Short History of 
Our Own Times. The Session extended through May, June, 
and July, the papers being written at fortnightly intervals. A 
sort of ‘*General Report” was sent by our lecturer with each 
batch of corrected papers ; this we read at our next Meeting, 
and then passed on to the students who had joined us. The 
scheme worked well, and gave a great deal of pleasure. 

The fee for each set of six papers is Ios, ; but two or three 
students may combine to write a paper, and thus the cost is re- 
duced to 5s. or 3s. 4d. for each individual. 

We found it difficult to keep the work going in June and July, 
and should this coming year prefer a Session extending over— 
say—the months of March, April, and May. 

If any Secretaries of Students’ Associations interested in the 
subject would kindly write and give me any suggestions, I should 
be most obliged. 

If a few Centres combined we might get up a really good 
Correspondence Class in the spring. Such a book as 7ke Growth 
and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837-97 (Victorian 
Era Series—2s. 6d.) would be likely to attract students. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mary B. Harris. 

Sowerby, Thirsk. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 


On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Mrs. Annie 
Russell Marble, A.M. 4s. 6d. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. To which 
is Prefixed an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Vol. IV.—Job to the 
Song of Solomon. 5s. 


From Messrs. SmitH, ELpER, AND Co. 

The War of Greek Independence, 1821 to 1833. 
Phillips, M.A. With Map. 7s. 6d. 

From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 

Sir Henry Wotton. A Biographical Sketch. By Adolphus William 
Ward, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Principal of the Owens College, Man- 
chester ; Hon. Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

From the CampripGE UNIVERSITY Press. 


Two Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Thomas 
3abington Macaulay. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Arthur 
D. Innes, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. 
The Anglican Revival. By J. H. Overton, D.D. 


Fra Series.) . 
From Mr, T. Fisuer Unwin. 
Good Reading about Many Books. Mostly by their Authors. 


Year. 1s. 


By W. Alison 


2s. 6d. (Victorian 


Third 


From the LiprAIRIE DE LA FRANCE SCOLAIRE, Paris. 


WEducation du Peuple aprés l’Ecole. Par Gustave Vallat, Docteur 
és Lettres, Censeur du Lycée Gay-Lussac. 


From Messrs. SWAN SoNNENSCHEIN AND Co, 
Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. A Text-book 
for Students in the Universities and Technical Schools. By John Wade, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Demonstrator of Chemistry and Physics at Guy’s 
Hospital. 7s. 6d. 


“a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW w® CHEAPER ISSUE IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOKS OF ART. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BIOGRAPHIES 
ORSTHE 

GREAT ARTISTS. 


Included in the ART PRIZE List of the Science and Art Department. 


Each Volume contains many Illustrations (in all over ONE THOUSAND), 


including, when possible, a 


portrait of the Master, and is strongly half-bound extra, red top. 


Now being issued, Two Volumes tr One, half-bound, red top, Jor 4g, (td some cases), 38. 6d. each 
or, in separate Volumes, at 2s, 6d. and 2s. 


ENGLISH PAINTERS 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By F. S. PuLiine, 
M.A. | Two Vols. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and George Romney. | in one, 4s. 


By Lord RONALD Gowe_Rr, F.S.A. 
Gainsborough and Constable. By G. Brock- ) 


ARNOLD, M.A Two Ni ols. 
Turner. By Cosmo MonKHOUsE. | in one, 4s: 
William Hogarth. By Ausvin Dosson. \ Two Vols. 


Sir David Wilkie. By J. W. Motierr, 

Mulready. By F. G. SrepHens. 

George Cruikshank. By F. G. SrepHens. 

Sir Edwin Landseer. By F. G. SrepHens. 

Cox (David) and Peter De Wint: Lives and 
and Works. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


Watteau. By J. W. Motvert, M.A. \ TwoVols.in 
Claude de Lorrain. By O. J. Dutra. Jone, 3s. 6d. 
Vernet and Delaroche. By J. Ruurz Rers. ) Two Vols. 


B.A. f-in one, 4s. 
\ Two Vols. 
f in one, 4s. 
| Two Vols. 
| in one, 4s. 


Meissonier: A Memoir. By J. W. Mouierr, in one, 
B.A. a 3s. 6d. 
THE PAINTERS OF 
BARBIZON 
Camille Corot, Charles Francois saa ee 
and Jules Dupre. By J. W. Mottett, B Two Vols. 


Jean Francois Millet, Theodore Rousseau, | in one, 4s. 
and Narcisse Diaz. By J. W. Mo.tet7, B.A. 


GERMAN PAINTERS 


Albrecht Diirer. By R. F. Hratu, M.A. \ Two Vols. 

Little Masters of Germany. By W. B. Scorr./ in one, 4s, 

Hans Holbein. By JoserpH CunpDAtt. 

Overbeck: A Memoir. By J. BrAvinG aay Two Vols. 
ATKINSON. J in one, 4s. 


| Fra Bartolommeo, 


| Oerreeete: By M. Compron Heaton. 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


Velasquez. By E. Srown, M.A. \ Two Vols, in 
Murillo. By Evten E. Minor. J one, 3s. 6d. 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH 
PAINTERS 


Rubens. By C. W. Kerr, M.A. ) 

Vandyck and Hals. By P. R. Heap. B.A 

Figure Painters of Holland. By Lorp 
RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. 

Landscape and Pastoral Painters of 
Holland: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. 


Rembrandt. By J. W. Motter, 
2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS AND 
SGU LORS 


| Two Vols. 
f in one, 4s. 


| Two Vols. 
in one, 4s. 


B.A. With extra plates, 


Giotto. By Harry Quirrer, M.A. | Two Vols 
Fra Angelico and the Early Painters of; ;. nee ve 

Florence, By C. M. PHriiimMore. | eek 
Ghiberti and Donatello. By LEADER Scort. | Two Vols. 


in one, 3s. 


Della Robbia, Cellini, and other celebrated 
Sculptors. By LEADER Scort. { 
Mantegna and Francia. By Jutia Carr | 
WRIGHT. Two Vols. 
Albertinelli, and in one, 4s. 


Andrea del Sarto. By Leaper Scorv. 


Raphael. By N. D’ANVERs. 


i Two Vols. 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By CHARLEs ere ols 
CLEMENT. i] 5 45; 
Titian. By R. F. Hearn, M.A. |. Two Vols. 
Tintoretto. By W. R. OstLer. f in one, 4s. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. J. PAuL RicuTeEr. \ Two Vols. in 
J one, 3s. 6d. 


NEW 


ISSUE IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY. 


Edited by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. (now Sir E. J. PoynrEr, P.R.A.), and Professor ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 


Each in Crown Svo, half-bound extra, 5s. per volume. 


Architecture; Classic and Early Christian, 
T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, B.A. 


Architecture: Gothic and Renaissance. By Professor T. 
ROGER SMITH and Epwarp J. Poynter, R.A, 

Sculpture, Ancient: in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome 
By GrorGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. : 

Sculpture: Renaissance and Modern. By LEAt ER Scorv. 

Painting: Classic and Italian. By Epwarp J. Poynrer, 
R.A,, and Percy R. HEAD, B.A. 


By Professor 


| Water-Colour Painting in England. 


With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
By GEORGE SMITH. 


Painting: German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. J. Wi_mor 
Buxton, M.A., and EpWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Painting : Spanish and French. 


Painting: English and American. By H, J. Witmor 


Buxron, M.A., and S. R. KOEHLER. 


By G. R. REp- 


GRAVE, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., Sisdgstx® fgns Petter tax 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Books for New Year’s Gi 


ts. 


STRAND MAGAZINE, volume 14 (July to Decem- 
ber, 1897), 800 pages, with over 1000 illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt leaves. 6s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LIFEILLUSTRATED. The Journal 
for all interested in Country Sports and Country Pursuits. 
Profusely illustrated. Vol. I., crown folio, cloth, gilt edges, 
21s.; half-morocco, gilt leaves, 25s. 


NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. Vols. 
I., II., III., and IV., crown folio, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt leaves. Each Vol. contains many hundreds of 
beautifully printed illustrations on Art Paper. 12s. each, 


ALL ABOUT ANIMALS. 240 [Illustrations of 
Animal Life, from Photographs by GAMBIER BOLTON, 
F,Z.S., and others, with explanatory Text. Oblong 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves. 10s. 6d. 

“Brightly written and well illustrated 
be in every home.” —Stroud News. 


THE THAMES ILLUSTRATED. A Picturesque 
Journeying from Richmond to Oxford. 164 large and 170 
small Photographic Plates, with Descriptive Text. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves. 10s. 6d. 

““A marvel at the price . . The illustrations are 
exceedingly beautiful.”—Army & Navy Gazette. 


THE ART BIBLE. Comprising the Text of the 
Old and New Testaments, printed in entirely new type, 
specially selected for its clearness and sharpness of outline, 
and with 850 illustrations, maps, &c. In one Volume, 1,360 
pages, super royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
leaves, 1I2s.; or in two Volumes—Old Testament, 9s. ; 
New Testament, 5s. 

*,* Also in the following special bindings—French morocco, 
bevelled boards, tooled in gold and blind, with headband, and 
gilt leaves, 16s.; Plain Persian morocco, gilt leaves 18s. ; Persian 
morocco, antique scroll in gold, gilt leaves, 21s.; limp morocco, 
Yapp style, flexible back, solid’ gold leaves, 30s.; Turkey 
morocco, hand-tooled in gold, solid ‘gold leaves. 38s. 

Tue BrsHor oF Ripon’s (Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter) Chaplain 
writes: ‘* His lordship thinks the edition an excellent one, well 
designed and executed, and likely to prove very useful and 
interesting, especially to young people.” 


ENGLAND'S HISTORY, as pictured by famous 
Painters. An Album of 256 Historical Pictures, with 
Descriptive Text. Edited by A. G. TrempLe, F.S.A. 
Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves. 10s, 6d. 


should 


“History presented thus is fascinating to the young and to 
many who are ns longer young.”’—Azrmineham Daily Post. 


ROUND THE WORLD, from London Bridge to 
Charing Cross, via Yokohama and Chicago. An 
Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places 
of Interest in all Parts of the World, with Descriptive Text. 
Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves. 10s, 6d. 


ROUND THE COAST. An Album of 284 Pictures 
from recent Photographs of the Watering Places and Resorts 
in the United Kingdom, with Descriptive Text. Oblong 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves. 10s.76d. 

‘We know nothing at anything like the price that can be 
compared with these for giving to the sedentary traveller ve- 
racious glimpses of what the world or his own seashores contain 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


——_@———_. 


THE arrangements for the Summer Meeting are now 
almost completed. Since our last issue Sir Walter Besant 
has consented to deal with “London at the Norman Con- 
quest,” Professor Silvanus Thompson with “ Faraday and 
his Contemporaries,” Professor Ramsay with “ Boyle, 
Cavendish, and Graham,” the Rev. W. J. Loftie with “Lon- 
don Records,” and Mrs. J. R. Green with “ What Crafts and 
Guilds did for London.” ‘‘ Shakespeare and the London 
Theatre” will be handled by Mr. Churton Collins instead 
of by Mr. Gollancz, the latter taking as his subject “ The 
Rise of Londonas a Literary Centre.” There still remain 
a few items not yet determined, but it is hoped that the 
Programme will be completed within the next few days. 


* 

IN addition to the lectures, which will number altogether 
some forty-five, there will be a Conference on some aspect 
of University Extension work, and two Garden Parties— 
at Devonshire House and Fulham Palace respectively, the 
former on the hospitable invitation of the Lord President 
of the Council and the Duchess of Devonshire, and the 
latter on that of the Bishop of London and Mrs. Creighton. 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress will also give a 
Reception at the Mansion House to those attending the 


Meeting. ee 


In the Education Section, in addition to the items 
already announced, Professor Sully will lecture on eThe 
New Methodical Measurement of Children’s Capacities,” 
Dr. Findlay on “Some Features of Education in Lon- 
don during the Seventeenth Century,” and Sir Joshua 
Fitch on “What Londen has done for Education in 
the Nineteenth Century.” The Programme of this 
Section, which will occupy from five to six o’clock on 
nine days of the Meeting, 1s now quite complete. 


As we have already announced, the fee for the whole 
Meeting has been fixed at one guinea; this will admit 
to all the lectures, excursions, and receptions arranged 
by the Council for the fortnight of the Meeting’s dura- 
tion. To artisans and others in receipt of weekly wages 
tickets will be issued at half price. Admission to the 
Education Section alone may be had for five shillings. 
As the number of tickets to be issued, whether for the 
whole Meeting or for the Education Section alone, will 
be strictly limited, and a large demand is anticipated, 
those who may be intending to be present would do 
well to apply without delay. Tickets will be on sale 
at the Office of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, Charterhouse, London, E.C., on 
and after March 3. Copies of the Programme will be 
sent free to all purchasers of tickets and other ap- 


plicants. a 


A VIGOROUS correspondence on the question of a 
Teaching University for London has been going on in 
the daily press for some weeks. The opponents of the 
scheme embodied in the Bill introduced by the Duke of 
Devonshire last summer are few in number, a practically 
identical measure has just been laid before the Upper 
House, and the prospects of its speedily becoming an Act 
seem bright. The special interest this scheme possesses 
for London University Extension students lies in the clause 
of the schedule which provides for the appointment of a 
Board to promote the Extension of University Teaching. 
A proposal of great interest has been made by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow in a letter to one of the morning papers. He 
suggests that the site and buildings of Christ’s Hospital 
should, after the removal of the school to Horsham, be 
secured as a home for the reconstructed University. As 
the teaching work would be carried on in various insti- 
tutions in different parts of London, it would only be 
necessary in the University buildings to have offices, 


examination-rooms, anda hall for University ceremonies. - 


These requirements would be admirably met by Christ’s 
Hospital. The scheme is a bold one, for it would involve 
the raising of £300,000 ; but an ingenious plan for pro- 
viding the necessary funds is set out by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow in his letter. 


THE Cambridge Local Examinations and Lectures 
Syndicate stated in their Report published last October 
that they were considering the question of holding a large 
Conference on the Local Lectures in Cambridge this year. 
They now announce that they have decided that this 
shall be done on Wednesday, July 6, and Thursday, July 7. 
They propose to invite Honorary Secretaries and repre- 
sentatives of the various Local Committees throughout 
the kingdom which are or have been working in con- 
nection with the University, and representatives of other 
institutions carrying on similar work. The members of 
the Conference will be the guests of the Syndicate. 
Further particulars are promised in due course. The 
University initiated the Local Lectures scheme in October, 
1873, and the twenty-fifth year of the work is now drawing 
to a close. The present therefore seems a peculiarly 
fitting occasion to review the results of the work, and 
consider the lines of future development. With the 
London Summer Meeting in June, the Cambridge Con- 
ference in July, and the probability of the passing of 
a London Teaching University Bill early in the Session, 
1898 is likely to prove an eventful year for the University 
Extension Movement. 

* % 

IN answer to our appeal last month in regard to the 
“ Book Problem,” we have received letters from the fol- 
lowing nine Centres :—Banbury (O), Bedford (O), Cam- 
bridge (C), Hyde (O), Ilkley (O), Leicester (C), 
Peterborough (O), Tunbridge Wells (O), and Wells (O). 
All our correspondents, to whom we desire to tender our 
cordial thanks, favour a subject classification as against 
a geographical subdivision; they all prefer a subscription 
of Is. 6d. to one of Is.; and all agree that the price per 
volume should be .6d. rather than Is. Miss Jones, of 
Tunbridge Wells, further suggests, as will be seen, that 
twelve volumes should be lent for 5s., and twenty-five for 
tos. Miss Livett, of Wells, is anxious that nothing should 
be done to enforce “the hire of libraries intact rather 
than odd volumes” :— 

“To be obliged to have, even at 6d. each, eight or ten useless 
books accompanying the one which a particular lecturer or phase 
of a subject requires is not agreeable to needy Students’ Associa- 
tion Secretaries, and will not conduce to the object which we all 
have in view.” 

That object is, as Miss Livett justly points out, not to 
make money by lending out books, but to increase the 
facilities for students’ study. "4 


* 
THERE is, as will be gathered, extraordinary unani- 
mity expressed on the main points under discussion, and, 
it need hardly be added, very great gratitude to those 
who have tackled in so workmanlike a fashion this diffi- 
cult but most important problem. They have laid under 
a deep obligation not only Local Committees, but the 
Central Authorities who have long been considering with 
anxiety what could be done. ve 


* 

THERE is one misapprehension which the Promoting 
Committee are anxious to remove. It is intended, under 
the existing Rules, that the books should be available in 
both districts—North and South, though for administra- 
tive purposes thedistricts are geographically distinguished. 
We think it probable that many besides Miss Martin will 
have misunderstood this intention. The Committee also 
desire it to be known that they propose to meet in London 
in June during the Summer Meeting, when they hope that 
the Draft Rules will be fully discussed, with a view to 
the embodiment of any useful and generally approved 
suggestions. They trust that all who are interested will 
understand that the published Rules are only to be 


regarded as provisional. Ae 


IT is encouraging to find that the interest of Industrial 
Co-operative Societies in University Extension work is 
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not confined to the North of England. During the present 
Term Mr. Boyd-Carpenter is giving a course of lectures 
on The Makers of British India at Halstead, a small 
town in Essex. The initiative in arranging this course 
was taken by the Educational Committee of the Industrial 
Co-operative Society of that town. So keen was the 
interest taken in the matter that, when the Committee, 
fearing pecuniary loss, hesitated to embark upon the 
undertaking, two members personally guaranteed half 
the cost, and so met the difficulty. Such enthusiasm as 
this is infectious, and it is not surprising to learn that the 
first lecture drew a large audience and proved a great 
success. The Chairman emphasised the appropriateness 
of the subject by pointing out that a large proportion of 
the silk produced in India was sent to Halstead to be 
woven. This circumstance will give Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s 
lectures something more than a merely theoretical interest 
for the Halstead weavers. 
: + % 
* 

THE current number of the Technical Record publishes 
an article by Dr. Roberts on University Extension and 
Technical Education, which deals with the work carried 
on by the Cambridge Syndicate in connection with County 
Councils. The series of courses arranged from year to 
year by the Norfolk County Council for teachers in ele- 
mentary schools in that county, with the laboratory 
classes held annually at Cambridge to supplement the 
theoretical work, furnish a valuable body of experience, 
shewing in what way the University Extension system 
may prove of lasting value to County Councils in carry- 
ing on their educational work. The article points out 
that, when the University Extension Movement was first 
started, there were few who saw even dimly the great 
possibilities which are now opening out before it. “ Even 
yet,” says Dr. Roberts, 

“it is doubtful whether the majority of educationalists realise 
how great the uniting and welding force of that Movement is, 
and how slowly but steadily it is becoming more and more looked 
up to for assistance. The establishment of the Colleges at 
Exeter and at Colchester testify to this. These Colleges are the 
direct outcome of University Extension endeavour, and are only 
beginnings of work that can unquestionably be done equally well 
in every county and in many centres of large population in the 
country.” 

The satisfactory reports made on these Colleges, and espe- 
cially the Reading College, by Professor Liveing and 
Mr. Warren, the Special Commissioners appointed by the 
Duke of Devonshire to inspect them, ought to encourage 
other towns to make similar experiments. 

*¥ 


ON February 1 Sir John Gorst delivered an exceed- 
ingly valuable and suggestive address. Being concerned 
only with the organisation of education, it has received of 
course little attention. We trust however that many of 
our readers will have noted the very significant hint it 
contained. The speech was addressed to a Deputation 
from the Association of School Boards, headed by Dr. 
Maclure, the Dean of Manchester. Speaking of the co- 
ordination of the work of the School Boards and Technical 
Committees, Sir John Gorst said :— 

“Tt pleased Parliament in 1889 to clothe Town Councils with 
the duty of providing technical instruction for the people.  Parlia- 
ment gave them power to lay a limited rate for the purpose, and 
by subsequent Acts and by Departmental interpretation the 
meaning of the term ‘ Technical Instruction’ has been so far ex- 
tended that it really embraces everything beyond elementary 
education, except, I think, the dead languages.” 

The words we have italicised appear to have been received 
-with “cheers and laughter” by the Deputation. They 
should be received with “loud cheers” by Local Com- 
mittees in struggling University Extension Centres. Sir 
John Gorst’s position in the Government may be some- 
what equivocal, but the importance of this authoritative 
declaration is unquestionable. Local Committees willdo 
well to note (i) the generous definition of ‘“ Technical 
Instruction,” and (ii) the broad hint as to the influence of 

‘Departmental interpretation” in expanding or modifying 
Statute Law. And let them take care to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s of the Vice-President’s words. 


THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


VIII.—BAKEWELL. 


By Miss M. KATHLEEN MARTIN. 


—has been chosen, I am told, to take a place in 

this Series as a “type” of numerous small rural 
Centres scattered throughout the country. The thought 
is consoling. For the most perfect type will be that which 
possesses the greatest number of characteristics common 
to the whole species, and the otherwise deplorable lack 
of originality in the story of our Centre will but count for 
virtue in the fulfilment of our m’ssion. 


INCEPTION. 


Our inspiration came from Bridgwater, where I had the 
good fortune to attend a course of lectures given by Mr. 
Mackinder in the spring of 1888. The Centre was started 
on my return by means of personal canvass. It took just 
three weeks to obtain the promise of £1 each from thirty- 
three guarantors, who were willing to pay their subscrip- 
tion defore the commencement of the lectures, receiving 
in return two tickets for the course. The guarantors had 
the right to elect the Committee and Officers, and to 
claim a share in the dividend—should there be one. 
We commenced work in the autumn of 1888 with a 
course of six evening lectures on 7he French Revolution, 
given by Mr. C. E. Mallet. The sale of tickets at 5s. for 
the course, with the aid of the guarantee fund, more than 
covered expenses. For onemore year the guarantee system 
was continued ; then the real life of the Centre began. 


CONSTITUTION. 
In January, 1890,a Meeting of the guarantors was held, 
at which the following Resolutions were passed :— 
(1) that an Association for promoting University Ex- 
tension teaching in Bakewell be formed ; 


(2) that the annual subscription, to constitute member- 
ship of the Association, be £1 per annum; 


(3) that each member be entitled to four tickets for the 
course of lectures, and to one vote at the Meeting con- 
vened to select the subject for the next Session. 


This Association has been the mainstay of Extension 
work in Bakewell. The members receive the full value 
of their subscription in tickets, elect the Committee and 
Officers, and have a vote on the choice of subject. But 
in forming such an Association there is always a danger 
that it may become autocratic, and lose touch with the 
students and general public. The following are some of 
the means we have taken to guard against this danger. 
The Students’ Association is represented on the Com- 
mittee by two of its own members’ elected by the whole 
body of students) The Assistant Secretary to the 
Students’ Association, the Secretary to the Technical 
Education Committee, and the Headmaster of the en- 
dowed Grammar School are ex-officio members of the 
Committee. We have also attempted the Exeter plan of 
“Taxation and Representation” by offering eight tickets 
and the right of representation on the Committee to 
Clubs and Societies of an educational character, in return 
for an annual subscription of £1. The Wesleyan Mutual 
Improvement Society took advantage of this offer during 
their all too short existence, but there is little scope for 
carrying out the principle in sosmall a place. Of late, by 
way of widening the Association, we have also admitted 
subscribers of Ios. to membership; these of course 
receive only two tickets each Session. 


FINANCE. 

Unlike Exeter, we have, with one exception, a/ways had 
a deficit on the year’s working; but, fortunately, only 
three times a deficit at the bank. By the kindness of the 
guarantors, we started in 1890 with a Reserve Fund of 
£10 15s. (unclaimed dividends from the two previous 
courses). We remained solvent till 1893, when we had a 
debt of £4 18s.; this however was quickly wiped off by the 
proceeds of two lectures kindly given by Mr. G. Fletcher, 
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formerly an Extension student at Derby. A donation of 
£6 from the proceeds of a Dramatic Entertainment 
enabled us to meet our expenses in 1894 and 1895. [n 
1896 our more serious troubles began. A number of our 
old supporters left the neighbourhood, and houses were 
vacant. Then came a drop in the attendance, owing to a 
serious and persistent epidemic of scarlet fever, and an 
equally persistent epidemic of bachelors, who took pos- 
session of the vacant houses. An opportune donation of 
415 from the proceeds of the Chatsworth Dramatic Per- 
formances has pulled us through this time of unwonted 
depression. We are gradually filling up the gaps in our 
subscription-list, and are looking forward hopefully to 
drawing in fresh students by a complete change of 
subject next Session. 

In looking back upon our financial difficulties it is 
interesting to note that we have received exactly £25 Ios. 
from outside sources since the commencement of our work 
ten years ago. Thus the modest annual grant of £2 IIs. 
from the State or County Council would have sufficed for 
all our needs. And it should be remembered that we have 
neither economised in the quality of our teaching, nor 
pandered unduly to popularity in the choice of subject. 
We have almost always employed Staff-Lecturers ; have 
had one historical sequence of three years and another of 
two years ; and, however few the candidates, we have 
always held an examination. 


AUDIENCE. 


The average attendance taken throughout the ten years 
is 95. The highest Sessional average was 128, the 
lowest 64. Never less than one-third of the audience 
were men. All classes are or have been represented. At 
the present time the bulk of the audience consists of 
townspeople, professional and commercial, with a con- 
siderable number of teachers and clerks. We issue 
special teachers’ tickets at 3s. 6d., and workmen’s tickets 
at 2s. 6d. An omnibus brings in about twelve students, 
chiefly teachers, from two villages four miles away (the 
funds for the omnibus are raised by some local entertain- 
ment) ; and five students combine to hire a carriage from 
a village equally far in another direction. 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Students’ Association is only one year younger 
than the Centre. It was started in the usual way by the 
paper-writers, but has developed into an Association of 
the most miscellaneous character. The organisation of a 
Centre is child’s play to the organisation of a Students’ 
Association. Many and various have been the attempts 
to keep up the interest of the forty members, whose talents, 
tastes, and opportunities are so diverse. 

Since the introduction of fortnightly lectures—that 
inestimable boon to small Centres—meetings have been 
held each Session in the intermediate weeks. A list of 
suitable subjects for papers is obtained from the lecturer 
some time beforehand, and promises of papers are at 
once secured, so that a complete “Programme of Students’ 
Meetings” may be circulated at the first lecture. The 
papers for these meetings are usually written by old 
students and others who are not doing regular work for the 
lecturer. By way of variety, and as a safeguard against 
disappointments from local writers, papers are also 
borrowed from other Centres. When the paper-writers 
do not live too far off, they come to the Meetings half an 
hour before the other students to discuss difficulties. 
This arrangement has always been considered a great 
help to backward and busy students. It is astonishing 
how much help can be given, and how much time saved, 
by merely shewing students what books or parts of books 
to study. Co-operation has been our motto, and it 
reached an amusing development in 1893, when all the 
candidates passed with “distinction,” while the examiner 
complained of the sameness of their answers. Such was 
the reward for each one having given of his best to the 
common good ! 

So far the work is easy. The course of study is defi- 
nite ; the problems propounded at the meetings can be 
given to the lecturer for solution; the lectures keep up the 
enthusiasm. But, when the course is over, the excitement 
of the examination past, and the kindly mentor has bid 


farewell, what Secretary has not been overwhelmed, for 
the moment, with a feeling of despair at the contempla- 
tion of those interminable nine months which must be, at 
least partly, filled by systematic work, if the Association 
is to be something more than a mere parasite, dependent 
upon the lectures for its nourishment? 

The plan that has been adopted for intermediate work | 
at Bakewell is this. Monthly meetings for the reading of 
papers are heldin March, April, and May, and excursions 
are organised for the summer months. While carrying 
on a sequence, the lecturer has usually prepared a short 
syllabus for continuation-work, and has kindly criticised 
the papers, adding in some cases most valuable notes. 
In “off” years the subject is not always fixed in time for 
the spring meetings. Continuation-study flags after a long 
sequence, and it is necessary to resort to other devices. 
One spring, by the generous kindness of an Extension 
lecturer and two well-known professors, we were able to 
arrange a course of three miscellaneous lectures. Another 
year papers were read on ‘‘ The Roman Occupation of 
Great Britain, with Special Reference to Derbyshire.” 
These meetings brought the Association to the notice of 
a local antiquary, who possesses a wealth of information 
on the history of the neighbourhood, the fruit of original 
research, and who kindly prepared several most interest- 
ing papers for the Association. 

But perhaps nothing has been more successful than the 
summer excursions ; geological—to quarries, mines, land- 
slips, and museums; historical—to ancient halls and 
manors; antiquarian—to stone-circles and Roman roads ; 
carefully prepared papers or lecturettes being given in 
every case either on the spot or at a special meeting. 

There has never been any difficulty about funds for the 
Students’ Association. The subscription is 2s. a year for 
town members and Is, for members living beyond a mile. 


THE BOOK PROBLEM. 


A further source of income is to be found in our books. 
In 1892 a small sum was collected to start a permanent 
library. A fairly complete set of books on 7%e Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution was bought, and later twelve 
volumes on The Eighteenth Century. As soon as the 
courses of lectures are settled, the Secretary writes to 
Centres taking those subjects, offering the loan of the 
Bakewell books at a charge of £1 for 25 volumes 
for a period of nine months. Often it is necessary to 
apply to four or five Centres before the books are placed, 
but the plan has never yet failed, and the books that cost 
45 in the commencement have already earned £6 5s. 
The Book Bureau is an adaptation of this method, and 
will, we hope, enable many Centres to turn their books 
to account, while at the same time adding largely to the 
number of books available for students. Hitherto we have 
been dependent upon Oxford for our “‘ Summer Library,” 
and the books could not always be obtained sufficiently 
early in the year. 

By an arrangement with the “Bakewell Library” 
Committee, on payment of an accommodation fee of 
£2 2s. per annum, the bookcase containing the students’ 
“Reference Library” is placed in the Library Reading 
Room, and students are allowed to read there. During 
the lectures a few of the principal books from the 
“Travelling Library” are always kept in the bookcase, 
and others are borrowed from private owners. Almost 
anyone will lend books for reference, though many hesi- 
tate at the idea of circulation. These mnutiae sound 
extremely petty in comparison with the splendid records 
of the mighty Centres that have preceded us in this 
Series, but the rural Centre is wholly dependent upon its 
details. Above all, the Secretary must be alert with 
regard to books. Good papers cannot be written as a 
rule from a single book. Students living three or four 
miles away cannot change their books every other 
day. They must have some by them. Books must 
be borrowed, magazine articles hunted up, newspaper 
cuttings collected. The Secretary should always have 
“something up her sleeve,” and the students should learn 
by pleasant experience that help is always forthcoming 
in response to a post-card. 

And yet how slight after all is the intellectual work or 
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a Students’ Association in comparison to its social 
influence—the barriers of sect and class broken down, 
the broadening of sympathy, the discouragement of 
jealous rivalry, the gradual dawn of the desire to impart 
as well as to acquire knowledge, the development of 
character under the discipline of systematic work, the 
splendid sense of comradeship so cheering to the once 
isolated student! Whatever their intellectual attainments, 
the aim of true Students’ Associations will always be to 
establish 


““in every city of These States, inland and seaboard, 
And in the fields and woods, above every keel, little and 
large, that dents the water, 
Without edifices, or rules, or trustees, or any argument, 
The institution of the dear love of comrades.” 


RESULTS. 


It is time, however, if we would justify our existence as 
a Centre, to shew some definite results. There are those 
who question the possibility of any good coming out of 
an isolated course of six lectures. In refutation of this 
argument let us trace the result of six lectures given by 
Mr. Poulton on Geology seven years ago. One student, 
the Head Forester on a large estate four miles from the 
Centre, attended the lectures and passed the examination 
with “distinction.” The foliowing year he obtained a 
Geological Scholarship for the Summer Meeting. He 
has made an excellent geological collection, and has this 
winter been holding classes in Geology for six of his 
workmen; papers have been written, and the work has 
been carried out on Extension methods. The Students’ 
Association organised geological excursions for four 
summers, and last year the complaint reached us from a 
newly established ‘“ Field Club” that they could awaken 
comparatively little interest in anything but Geology, and 
we were requested as soon as possible to arrange a course 
of lectures on Botany or some other subject studied by 
the “ Field Club.” 

In History a student has also won a prize in the 
Scholarship Competition, while another—a_ grocer’s 
assistant—became so interested in Mr. Shaw’s lectures 
that on leaving the town he wrote to the Secretary to ask 
if she could help him to continue the study of history. 
He was provided with a syllabus of the next course, which 
happened to be in sequence with the last. Books were 
procured for him, some of the best papers were for- 
warded for his perusal, and he read as diligently as if he 
had been attending the lectures. 

Surely results such as these are worth working for, and 
we need not enquire whether the stimulus has come from 
a short or a long course of lectures. Gratefully indeed 
must we look up to Oxford—the “champion of small 
Centres ”—who has denied us no privileges, and under 
whose benign sway we need not fear, in our old age, the 
ignominy of being grouped with “ Pioneer Centres.” Our 
endeavour shall be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, to prove worthy of our trust. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


E have received during the past month several 
lettersrelativeto the “Book Problem” from those 
concerned with the administration of Local 

Centres and Students’ Associations. We regret that we 
have not room to print them all in full, but we subjoin 
some of the most important and typical passages from 
them. 

Miss M. E. Hargood, Secretary of the Cambridge 
Centre, writes, both in her own name and in that of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the Secretary of the local Students’ Associa- 
tion :— 

““We prefer the classification by subjects suggested by Miss 
Martin to the classification by divisions of England. Every book 
available for a particular course of lectures could then be borrowed 
by the Centres taking that course. 

“We are in favour of raising the subscription of the Centre from 
Is. to Is. 6d. 

“Our Students’ Association possesses only a very few books, 
but we are prepared to lend those we have, and any that we may 


be able to buy (except books of constant reference), at 6d. a 
volume. We think that, as Students’ Associations are in general 
poor, the charge of Is, a volume, with carriage both ways, 
would involve too costly an outlay if many books were 
borrowed. At the same time, we consider it most important that 
the Associations should be able to borrow a number of books to 
assist students in their home-study. 

“*We should be glad to know (1) whether it is proposed to 
allow individual students to borrow books through the Secretary of 
the Students’ Association, who would be held responsible for 
their proper treatment; and (2) whether private individuals will 
be allowed to lend books for the profit of their Students’ Asso- 
ciation through its Secretary.” 


Miss Laura F. Jones, Secretary of the Tunbridge 
Wells Centre, writes : — 


“*T prefer a subject classification, and approve of the plan o. 
four Central Bureaux, as proposed by Miss Martin. 

‘*The subscription had, I think, better be Is. 6d. to start 
with, and be reduced later if Is. were found enough. 

**T do not think the charge for books should be more than 6d. 
a volume unless the books were lent for nine months, as Miss 
Martin suggests. 

‘* The plan I would propose is that the charge should be 6d. 
a volume —twenty-five for 10s., or twelve for 5s.—for four months, 
which would allow for a month’s preparatory reading before the 
lecture Term. The Centres which were taking consecutive 
courses through the Session would thus get the use of the books 
for eight months for Is. each. I agree with Miss Martin that ‘ we 
want to encourage reading over longer periods,’ but the smaller 
and poorer Centres (and it is these that we most want to help) 
are those least able to attain to sequence in subject for the two 
Terms, and can in some cases only afford one short course in the 
year.” 


Miss C. G. Green, Secretary of the Leicester Centre 
and of the local Students’ Association, writes :— 

**T think a subject classification will be best. 

‘*T should be willing to pay 1s. 6d. if we join the Asso- 
ciation. 

“‘T think 6d. a volume would be better than Is. (Our 
Students’ Association possesses no library. Is it intended that 
books belonging to individual students should be lent? Several 
times our students have lent books to another Centre without 
charge. )” 


Miss Lucy Cooke, Secretary of the Ilkley Centre, 
writes :— 

“As one of the temporary Secretaries of the Book Associa- 
tion, I am naturally much interested in the criticisms and sugges- 
tions made by Miss Martin and Miss Ellicott. May I, without 
offering my own personal opinion, contribute one or two practical 
conclusions to which I have come in the course of correspondence 
with lending and borrowing Centres. 

“* First, as to the three points on which you ask an opinion from 
Local Secretaries :— 

*€(i) The two ‘ Central Bureaux’ (Northern and Southern) do in 
practice overlap, and there is no means (even if it were desirable) 
of preventing Centres who may for any reason find it convenient 
from applying to the wrong Bureau (geographically). As to 
classified lists of books the ideas of Local Secretaries are some- 
times elementary. Miss Martin’s proposal of subject classification 
would therefore probably simplify matters for the Bureau Secre- 
tary. But in any case the rule as to lists should be made as 
simple as possible. 

‘*(ii) I have received no opinions on the question of subscrip- 
tion. Ilkley would be willing to give Is. 6d. if it were thought 
well to arrange that sum. 

**(iii) I gather that 6d. per volume is generally considered a 
satisfactory fee—that in fact Is. would be sometimes prohibitory. 
(The ts. fee was suggested in the first place as being that charged 
by the Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate. ) 

“On other points I gather :—(a) That Centres do not generally 
either own or apply for a complete library of books. Ilkley has 
owned for some years a set on Shakespeare which cost £8, and I 
believe this has only once been borrowed ex 6/oc. I think that 
all the requests I have received under the ‘ Book Association’ 
have been for books to supplement the supply in hand—either 
extra copies of the works most needed, or books not included in 
the library sent down by Oxford or Cambridge. (b) That three 
months appears to be a satisfactory terms to borrowers. I gather 
this partly from negociations in the past as to books owned by 
Ilkley. Would there be any difficulty in renewing the books 
for a further term of three months at the same fee? For a term 
of nine months, as Miss Martin suggests, this would mean a fee 
of Is. 6d. per volume—z.e., $d. per week. Could this be con- 
sidered excessive ? 
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*‘The suggestion that the whole subject be considered and 
worked out at the London Meeting in June seems to me admir- 
able, and it ought, by the aid of criticism and amendment, to be 
then possible to evolve a plan both simple and workable. In 
the meantime I believe that our scheme, immature as it is, has 
already stimulated the activity of Secretaries in the matter of 
books, and the demand (in my department, at least) has been 
greater than the supply. We in Ilkley have made enough money 
this winter by the loan of our books to add Stubbs’ Constitetional 
fiistory to our permanent list, and to borrow six volumes (from 
two different Centres) for use during our present course. 

‘*Tn conclusion perhaps I may add (in reply to Miss Ellicott’s 
remark on Rule 14) that the shillings are not handed in to the 
Treasurer and paid back again, but expended directly on postage, 
etc. The Treasurer keeps an account of the different moneys, and, 
in the event of the scheme becoming a large affair, would keep the 
balance and pay bills for books, printing, etc. As it at present 
stands, the Treasurer (apart from Miss Thompson’s personal help 
as originator) acts practically as Chairman, and gives the casting 
vote in what is really a Committee of five.” 


We comment in our editorial columns on the views 
expressed in these letters and in others which we have 
not been able to print. 


ANCIENT BRITISH VOLCANOES. 


———— es 


HE volcanic history of the British Isles is of en- 
thralling interest, and is unfolded in these hand- 
some volumes* with a completeness and fulness 

of illustration never before attempted. During the last 
thirty or forty years great advances have been made in 
Vulcanology, and the time has come when a fresh survey 
of the whole field is both possible and necessary. Sir 
Archibald Geikie, himself one of the chief contributors to 
the mass of material which has been slowly accumulating, 
has in this superb book gathered together the results of 
those recent labours, and woven them into a continuous 
narrative which will interest the general reader who has 
some little knowledge of Geology not less than the expert 
geologist. 

In the first seven chapters he prepares the way for 
the detailed study of ancient British volcanic action by 
an admirable statement of the general principles and 
methods of investigation of volcanic phenomena. He 
then sketches the history of the volcanic manifestations 
of early Palzeozoic times, the relics of which are preserved 
amid the slates and the sandstones of Wales and the 
Lake country. The remarkable and extensive display of 
subterranean energy in Carboniferous times is fully 
treated, and the author describes in detail the denuded 
relics of the Carboniferous Volcanoes that then dotted 
the area of the central valley of Scotland. Agents of 
denudation have opened out the internal structures of 
these volcanoes as if they had been subjected to the 
scalpel of a skilful dissector. The volcanic cones, built 
of lava and ash, which once existed in that region have 
entirely disappeared, leaving only their roots to bear tes- 
timony to their former presence. The vehemence of 
these outbursts of volcanic activity slowly died away 
during the Permian Period, and the volcanic rocks that 
occur amid the Permian strata were no doubt outpour- 
ings of small puys which took the place of the greater 
volcanoes of earlier time. 

Probably the chapters which will possess the most 
vivid interest for the general reader are those in which 
the author describes in a masterly way the remarkable 
Tertiary outbursts which brought to a close volcanic 
manifestations in the British Area. After the long period 
of quiescence following the dying out of volcanic action 
in the Permian Period—a period of quiescence which 
lasted throughout the long succession of the Mesozoic 
Ages, and which was as marked throughout the entire 
European continent as it was in our own area—the early 
Tertiary Period saw a renewal of subterranean action on 


* The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc., LL.D., Director-General of 
the Geographical Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. With 
Seven Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. £1 16s, 
net. (Macmillan and Co.) 


the grandest and most extensive scale. In central and 
southern Europe volcanoes broke into eruption, while 
along a line running from Iceland southwards through 
the Faroe Islands to the Western Islands of Scotland 
and the North of Ireland there was an energetic out- 
pouring of lava from great fissures, the relics of which 
are preserved in the basalt sheets of Argyllshire and 
Antrim and in the numerous dykes that form so remark- 
able a feature of the North British Area. “In entering,” 
says Sir Archibald Geikie, “upon the consideration of 
the British Tertiary Volcanic Rocks, we are brought face 
to face with the records of the most stupendous succes- 
sion of volcanic phenomena in the whole geological his- 
tory of Europe. Fortunately these records have been 
preserved in the British Isles, so that ample materials 
remain for the elucidation of the last and most marvel- 
lous of all the volcanic epochs in the evolution of the 
Continent.” The author goes on to explain how it was 
that, during a visit to the volcanic region of the Western 
States of North America in 1879, he was first impressed 
by the identity of structure between the basaltic plateaux 
of those territories and the Tertiary Volcanic Areas of 
Britain. It then occurred to him that the remarkable 
features of the basaltic sheets of North Britain could best 
be explained on the supposition that they were the pro- 
duct of great “fissure” eruptions, rather than as outpour- 
ings from volcanic cones of the type of Vesuvius or 
Etna. 

These igneous rocks of Tertiary times further illustrate 
in a striking way Richthofen’s Law of Variation in the 
character of the lavas successively erupted from the same 
volcanic reservoir. ‘The first outpourings were usually of 
a basic or intermediate nature, becoming progressively 
more acid, but returning again at the close to thoroughly 
basic compounds. The latest of the lavas poured out at 
the surface in the British Area was the pitchstone of the 
Scuir of Eigg. No more remarkable relic of the outbursts 
of those times exists than the strange fantastic ridge so 
known. Few tourists who visit Oban and take a trip 
northwards to Skye will have failed to notice the little 
island of Eigg standing some eight miles out to sea, 
opposite Arisaig. The Scuir is the dominant scenic fea- 
ture of the island, rising as it does steeply some three or 
four hundred feet above the basalt plateau which forms 
the greater part of the island. Sir Archibald carries the 
reader step by step through the singular history of this 
feature. He gives the grounds for believing that the 
ridge of the Scuir marks the course of an ancient river 
valley of Tertiary times, into which ran the molten 
pitchstone lava poured out from a neighbouring vent, 
burying the river gravel and filling up the valley. By a 
comparison of the height of the pitchstone at the east and 
west ends of the Scuir, and from a study of the pebbles 
composing the old river gravel that lies between the pitch- 
stone and the basalt on which it rests, Sir Archibald has 
inferred that the ancient river took its rise in what is 
now the Western Highlands of Scotland and flowed 
towards the Atlantic. Indeed, eighteen miles to the west 
of Eigg, in the uninhabited islet of Hysgeir, pitchstone 
occurs identical with that of the Scuir; and it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that this may mark the western exten- 
sion of the same valley. If this be so, we are enabled 
even to estimate approximately the declivity of the bed 
of this vanished river valley of Tertiary times. 

Space does not permit us to enlarge further upon the 
fascinating contents of this masterly work. We advise 
University Extension students whose tastes lie in the 
direction of Geology to make a thorough study of it. If 
they find that the price is beyond their means, we would 
suggest that they should urge the managers of their local 
library to place the volumes upon their shelves without 
delay. R. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION.—On Satur- 
day, February 26, the Association had a discussion on 
“University Extension in Relation to the Proposed Teach- 
ing University for London.” The Meeting took place too 
late for report in this number; an account of it will appear 
in our next issue. 


- 
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SETTLEMENT. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY ON PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN SOCIAL WORK. 


HE Passmore Edwards Settlement, of the aims 
and purposes of which we gave some account in 
our January issue, was formally opened on Satur- 

day evening, February 12, by Mr. John Morley. Lord 
Peel presided, and in the course of his opening remarks 
bore testimony to the admirable work that the various 
Settlements of kindred nature were doing in making pro- 
vision for the many-sided wants of human nature—not 
only its physical necessities, but its moral, social, and 
intellectual wants. 


Mr. Morley delivered an address marked with his 
usual vigour of diction and scholarly tone. After paying 
an eloquent tribute to the devotion of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and the munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, he 
referred to the dreams of social reform entertained in 
former days by Coleridge, Southey,and Berkeley, who had 
desired to found a new world across the Atlantic where 
the golden age should be fully realised in action. He 
then proceeded :— 


**T note a mark of difference in our time. Those glowing with 
social feeling, people of ardent nature, have learnt the lesson of 
Goethe and Carlisle that ‘Here or nowhere is thine America.’ 
And writers like Sir Walter Besant and Mrs. Ward, by waving 
the magic wand of fiction, have raised palaces from the ground, 
and have taught our London men and women, whose hearts may 
be aglow for personal service in social work, that they will find 
here in London the nearest and strongest claim, and only too 
many openings for the efforts which such a spirit ought to animate 
and inspire. There is a curious difference between the modern 
Utopias, if Utopias they are to be called, and the Utopias of 
1848, when Europe really swarmed with them, and the Utopias 
that have been founded in the United States, where Utopian 
communities have been more frequent than in any other part of 
the world. The difference is this—that it is now felt that there 
is no more important question than the question of great cities. 
. .... People talk of ‘the social question,’ but there is not one 
social question; there are forty or fifty or a hundred social ques- 
tions. If you take London alone, the teaching, the amusements, 
the interest, the housing of the population in this vast congeries 
of men and women, necessitate an approach to the solution of 
social questions to be made on many sides, from the Board School 
to the Jatest experiment with which the name of Lord Rowton is 
associated. 

‘* A Settlement such as we open to-night is one contribution 
to the same task. That there is a real solution of one kind of 
difficulty in the institution of a Settlement is shown by the very 
interesting circumstance that the idea has been borrowed from 
England by the United States ; and I was reading the other day 
in a French account of American workmen the story of a Settle- 
ment at Chicago, and of another at Philadelphia, framed very 
much on the lines of this Settlement, and to which social re- 
formers look with great hope as meeting one peculiar set of diffi- 
culties. The promising fact, in my view, in reference to Settle- 
ments is the variety of their methods. Some are educational, as 
I think this is mainly educational. A second group are religious 
in their ideals, and associate themselves with some particular re- 
ligious communion. And there is at least one Settlement which 
stretches ou_the right hand of fellowship over the whole social 
field, which has a small hospital for women and children, and a 
lodging-house for men, which looks after the puny savings of the 
poor, and which even furnishes knowledge of law for the poor. 
And, though the ‘ poor man’s lawyer’ may seem a very prosaic 
personage, I am informed it is impossible to listen to the cases 
submitted to those legal instructors in the East of London with- 
out having opened a most pathetic, perhaps a horrible, chapter 
in the straits and wrongs and perplexities of those who live 
their lives out of the common sight. 

‘* But may I say that what attracts me in these institutions is 
their freedom—the free play that they furnish for the spon- 
taneous exercise of whatever gifts or faculties men and women 
may have in them. We all know that the besetting danger of 
our churches is formalism, and that the besetting danger of 
State action and corporate action is officialism and mechanism. 
We all know that it is a drawback to many modern ideals that 
they rest on materialism and a soulless secularism. From all this 


_ unhappy brood of ‘isms’ you, in this Settlement, are altogether 


free. Formalism, officialism, mechanism, are reduced to 


their very minimum; and sentimentalism, too—which is no very 
good ‘ism ’—is, I take it, studiously excluded. I believe that 
from the time when Canon Barnett, who is, in a way, the pioneer 
of this work, took these enterprises in hand, those who have 
taken part in them have never forgotten, but have recognised to 
the full, the grave responsibilities, the grave and even the stern 
sides, of these social things—have recognised that they were 
dealing with forces which needed in the highest degree not 
mere feeling, but prudence and strong common-sense, and which 
it is always important, while guiding, to study and to obey. 
Then these institutions are not formalist, they are not official, 
they are not mechanical, and they are, I think, in no sense 
professional—which is a very wholesome quality. What they 
come to is this, that a number of men and women, pursuing out- 
side callings or not, living much together as comrades and fellow- 
creatures, equally removed from the vice of gush on the one 
hand and from priggishness on the other, without any of the 
detestable offence of patronage, and without exhortation or 
sermonising, in a manly and genial spirit of sympathy, equality, 
and hearty good fellowship, wish to render, aye, and to receive, 
free service, with the full respect and individual freedom both of 
the resident on the one hand, and on the other of the outside 
worker whose goodwill, whose co-operation, and whose friendship 
he seeks. There is nothing about a Settlement of what used to 
haunt the barracks and phalanstires of the social reformers of 
1848 and thereabouts—pha/anstéres and barracks where the free 
spirit of the individual was to be stifled and suffocated under 
cast-iron rules. There is nothing of the spirit which Carlyle, I 
am sorry to say, eulogised in the establishment of the Jesuits of 
Paraguay under Dr. Francia, where they drove and drilled men 
into good conduct—there is nothing of that spirit about these 
Settlements. The Settlement idea is not monastic, for you who 
promote the work of these Settlements throw yourselves energeti- 
cally into the full mid-stream of daily and actual human interests; 
and this is a particularly active and energetic age. The other 
day I noticed that a friend of all of us, Sir Walter Besant, spoke 
of these Settlements as being something like the Order of Friars 
established by St. Francis, which, as he truly said, rested on the 
three vows of poverty, obedience, and celibacy. Well, far be it 
from me to cavil with Sir Walter Besant—not for one moment. 
Ethical fashions change, and virtues and sanctities of one age 
become something like vices in another. Today, perhaps, too 
much obedience would be thought to argue a poor spirit, and 
certainly poverty would be taken as a sign less of inward and 
spiritual grace than of sociai disgrace. But I think the admirable 
provisions for cleanliness that are made in what are known as 
“Rowton Houses’ would have been thought a prodigious marvel 
in the days of St. Francis. At the same time it is quite true to 
say—and this is no doubt what Sir Walter Besant meant—that, 
when you look back to the thirteenth century and you think of 
St. Francis among men and St. Elizabeth of Hungary among 
women, you do in some way in that far-off century feel the breath 
of the same spirit of social and human devotion. 


“* But now things have changed. About a hundred years ago 
the watchwords which set men’s hearts on fire all over Europe 
were Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Now fraternity is 
coming to take more and more the first place in men’s minds. 
On platforms and in leading articles we are told constantly that 
we live in a democratic age. That is true enough; but there is 
a difference, as everybody may know, between political demo- 
cracy and social democracy. Some think we have gone as far 
as political democracy could carry us towards social reform, 
though I must mournfully admit that there are some elements in 
political democracy in the programme of the party to which I 
belong that have not yet been fully attained and carried out. The 
United States have gone further than we on the path of political 
democracy, and what we find is that the United States are con- 
fronted in an aggravated degree with exactly the same social 
problems, difficulties, and questions that confront us. What is 
clear, whether we look at the United States or at home, is that there 
is now not merely a gust of fitful social feeling, but a strong and 
steady current of social sympathy; and these Settlements are only 
one, though a very important, indication of it. You may feel 
very often that this current of social sympathy does not flow as 
fully and as rapidly as you desire. Well, I don’t believe that 
the abstinence of those whom you might expect, but who do not 
take part in these social movements, arises from selfishness 
or apathy. In some cases it arises from the fact that 
people do not know what to do in the way of amelio- 


rating the condition of those around them. They need 
leading, they need ways opening for them, and oppor- 
tunities given to them; otherwise they doubt whether 


what people call doing good is not very often doing harm, One 
value of these Settlements is that they will point out to anyone 
that social sentiment is one way in which they may be of personal 
service in the regeneratory way in their own time. One observa- 
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tion I may make. We may depend upon it that every movement 
of this kind deserves and needs support which helps to soften the 
violence of social contrasts, and averts that very evil state of 
society which the world has seen before now, and may see again— 
when the relations between rich and poor are mainly, or almost 
entirely, relations of controversy, quarrel, and dispute, and when 
these disputes and controversies control the main field of politi- 
calaction. That is one great object of these Settlements—they 
serve to show that those who have great advantages of education 
and opportunities of fortune and station are alive to the duty 
that is upon them of sharing these advantages, as far as they can, 
with those who have been less fortunate than themselves, and of 
doing all they can to offer to others some of that meal that has 
been so bounteously spread for themselves.” 


With reference to the educational side of the work of 
Settlements, Mr. Morley pleaded for the maintenance of 
a high and noble ideal :— 


‘* People ask themselves—What is the good of having lectures 
on Dante at the Passmore Edwards Settlement? What has 
Dante got to do with St. Pancras and the New Road? Well, 
Dante, no doubt, may have little to do with the daily and imme- 
diate affairs of the New Road or St. Pancras, but I submit this 
that there is nothing now more important than that the teachers 
in the elementary and primary schools should have a high idea 
and a broad idea of what knowledge is. Most of their work is, 
no doubt, humble enough. It partakes too much, perhaps, of 
mechanism and drudgery; and I think no greater service could 
be rendered than that the teachers in the elementary schools 
should come to an institution of this kind, and should there find 
means of learning what sort of ideas great and giant minds held 
in the thirteenth century upon the self-same problems as those 
which exercise us today in the nineteenth. Depend upon it that 
the Board School teacher who hears a course of lectures upon 
Dante or some other great historic or literary subject has his 
mind expanded, vivified, enriched—his whole intellect quickened. 
His whole daily life in teaching assumes new significance in the 
light which the past throws upon the present. Then, I say, 
Dante hasa great deal to do with St. Pancras and the New Road. 


Speaking of literary study generally, Mr. Morley 
entered a strong protest against the careless and super- 
ficial manner in which it was foilowed by so many at the 
present time, and inculcated a strenuous and serious 
method of reading :— 


** After all, the real thing is that reading and books shall be 
fruitful in strengthening the great foundation of character. Iam 
not going to enter into competition with Socrates, Plato, Bacon, 
Aristotle, and the other saints and sages of the world; but I 
suppose that the foundations of character are a love of justice, a 
love of truth, anda love of mercy—those three ; and when I say 
‘mercy ’ I venture to include what Tennyson called 

“pity for a horse o’er-driven, 
And love in which my hound has part.’ 

All of you who are concerned here in the administration of this 
Settlement I am sure feel that you have upon you a great respon- 
sibility. It matters almost less what books you read, what sub- 
jects you handle, what topics you treat of, than the spirit in which 
they are dealt with. And don’t forget—I am sure you cannot 
forget—that one of the most important things of all is personal 
influence. The eye, the look, and the voice often contain in 
themselves a lesson, and books and lectures ought to be made 
alive by this personal influence. No doubt your task often has 
its moments of discouragement. For my part, I have always 
thought that the ideal of happiness which was formulated and 
launched by a man whom it was my great honour and privilege 
to know—Mill—was a right ideal. ‘ Happiness,’ he said, ‘is 
not a life of rapture, but moments of such in an existence made 
up of few and transitory pains—many and various pleasures, with 
a decided preponderance of the active over the passive, and hav- 
ing, as the foundation of the whole, not to expect more from life 
than it is capable of giving.’ ” 


Speeches were also made by the Warden of the Settle- 


ment (Mr. R. G. Tatton), Dr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., Mr. 
Humphry Ward, and Mr. Burt, M.P. 


STUDENTs’ LIBRARY AT TOYNBEE HaLi.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


———— 


The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University-of Edinburgh. 
5s. net. (William Blackwood and Sons—Periods of European 
Literature.) 

This delightful but most unequal book has one superlative 
merit, and that the very one, if we are not mistaken, which the 
author himself would most desire it to have ; for, whereas almost 
all histories of Mediaeval Literatures leave the reader with the 
impression that there are unwieldy masses of material to be 
studied, this volume makes him feel that there are large (but 
not enormous) numbers of delicious ¢A7zzgs to read. Just enough 
information about editions is given to enable the reader to 
gc on to the works themselves about which Professor Saintsbury 
writes, if he wishes to do so, but not so much as to make him 
feel that it is no use beginning unless he is going to give up 
the rest of his life to it. 

It is a delightful book ; but, as we have said, most unequal. 
The first Chapter deals with the influence of the Latin Hymns 
and the writings of the Schoolmen on the development of the 
vernacular languages as literary instruments. This is wholly 
excellent. The avowed (and sufficiently obvious) inadequacy 
of the writer’s acquaintance with the Schoolmen is more 
than compensated by his generous appreciation and finely 
sympathetic insight. There is probably no __ professed 
student of the Schoolmen who could have written more 
wisely and truly of the value of their work in this particular 
respect than Professor Saintsbury has done; and his glowing 
eulogy of the Latin Hymns as literature and as a formative 
influence on other literatures leaves nothing to be desired. In 
Chapter II, on the ‘‘ Chansons de Geste,” the writer is on his 
own ground, and nothing could be more admirable than his 
characterisation of this robust and fascinating branch of literature. 
He allows that the Ro/and is the best of all the Chansons, but 
pleads that it is not altogether the most characteristic, and also 
that its superiority has been exaggerated; but in proportion as 
he succeeds in shewing that it is not characteristic he impresses 
us more than ever with its immense superiority. Chapter III 
on ‘* The Matter of Britain,” that is to say the Arthurian Cycle, 
is less successful. Professor Saintsbury (loudly protesting all 
the time) is dragged into so many discussions as to origins and 
relations that he never gives even an approximately adequate 
account of the literary quality of Chrestien de Troyes or of the 
Prose Romancers, to say nothing of Wace or Mapes. But 
he does give us—and we are thankful for it—an admirable 
analysis of the literary capacities of the Cycle as a whole, and 
of the precise way in which they were developed by the wedding 
of the Arthurian Cycle proper to the Graal Legend. Through- 
out he maintains a valiant but dismally unsuccessful attempt to 
keep his hands off Malory, who belongs to another century and 
another volume (by another author) of this Series, but to whom 
Professor Saintsbury pays surreptitious visits on every other 
page, while always saying that he knows he must not. Next 
comes an instructive Chapter (IV) on the Troy and Alexander 
Poems, or ‘‘ Antiquity in Romance”—admirably done. And 
then Chapter V, on ‘‘ The Making of English and the Settlement 
of European Prosody,” which gives us an exquisite account 
of the literary quality of Havelok, the Ancren Riwle, and 
other English work of the period, followed by some studies 
of prosody, and the central or mediating position of English 
prosody —suggestive indeed, but as badly written as can well 
be imagined. Professor Saintsbury uses the word ‘‘ quantitive ” 
as applied to European metres in a way so baffling in its inter- 
laced confusions that only a really patient study can evolve any 
sense at all out of what ought to have been a very easy and 
pleasant section of the book. He never tells us what he means 
by any of his terms, and never gives examples. But what he 
has to say, when you get at it, is valuable. In Chapter VI, on 
“* Middle High German Poetry,” the writer is at his very best 
again. And so he isin the following Chapter on Reynard the Fox, 
the Romaunt of the Rose, the first beginnings of the Secular 
Drama, and the historians Vilhardouin and Joinville. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, or more.refreshing, than the discrimi- 
nation and the zest with which the special strength of each 
writer and of each school is brought out, and the scorn that is 
poured on the attempt to ‘‘ place” them, and say which is the 
superior or the inferior. Truly, if criticism be the art of enjoying 
masterpieces, Professor Saintsbury here shews himself a great 
critic. Chapter VIII bears the startling title ‘‘ Icelandic and 
Provencal.” We are first told that these two literatures are 
treated together because they have nothing in common, and are 
then taken on to a treatment of them severally as entirely 
detached as if one had come at the beginning and the other at 
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the end of the volume. Nor is the contrast between the two 
literatures greater thanthe contrast between Professor Saintsbury’s 
treatment of the one and the other. In the Icelandic section he 
is nearly at his best, in the Provencal very nearly at his worst. 
But in Chapter IX, on ‘‘ The Literature of the Peninsulas,” he is 
quite at his worst, and we need say no more about it. 

It is indeed an unequal, and yet—once again be it said—a 
most delightful volume. The writer seldom misses (and often 
makes) opportunities for raising the war-whoop, and he seasons 
the whole book with a spice of not unattractive egotism. The 
uninformed reader will receive vivid and correct impressions 
from the good parts of his book, and no impressions at all from 
the bad parts—never an impression vivid but untrue. The 
informed reader will enjoy Professor Saintsbury when he agrees 
with and admires him, will enjoy Azmse/f when he thinks he 
could have done it better, and will enjoy the literature that the 
book is about always. What more could we want ? 

P. H.W. 


Progress in Women’s Education in the British Empire. 
Being the Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era 
Exhibition, 1897. Edited by the CouNTESs OF WARWICK. 
6s. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

This book is a very valuable contribution to the literature 
dealing with the progress made of late years in the education of 
women, and should be read by all interested in this important 
subject. It deals with the papers read at the Congress and Con- 
ferences held in connection with the Education Section of the 
Victorian Era Exhibition. Lady Warwick and her Committee, 
having decided upon a comprehensive scheme of work, were 
singularly fortunate in obtaining valuable contributions from 
those best qualified to speak with a voice of authority on the 
different phases of women’s education. 

In the section devoted to ‘* Some Professions Open to Women,” 
excellent papers are contributed by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, Miss Ellaby, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Lady 
Georgina Vernon, Professor Robertson, Major Craigie, and 
others. To women about to enter the medical profession, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson’s advice must be of great value; while to 
those seeking lucrative outdoor employments Lady Georgina 
Vernon’s paper opens up a delightful picture, and the practical 
points raised in the discussion which followed it show what 
splendid opportunities there are for women in agricultural pur- 
suits. The papers of the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Hobhouse, 
Lord Loch, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir William Windeyer, 
Mr. W. P. Reeves, Professor Gokhle, and others on the educa- 
tion of women in India and the Colonies contain much valuable 
information. The sketch of education in New Zealand, by a 
former Minister of Education in that Colony, is worthy of very 
careful perusal, and should receive the attention of all interested 
in the organisation of primary and secondary education. 

In the light of recent decisions at Oxford and Cambridge with 
regard to the admission of women to titles of degrees, the late Sir 
William Windeyer’s statement with regard to New South Wales 
is of great interest. ‘‘I am glad to think,” he said, ‘“‘as a 
graduate of the University, that neither the resolution of the 
Senate to grant women the degrees which they had fairly won in 
open competition with men, nor the Bill proposing to confer on 
women the full privileges of University membership, was received 
with any unseemly demonstrations of ignorant prejudice, but 
with an acclaim of approbation by our Australian undergraduates.” 

Our readers, however, as in private duty bound, will be more 
especially interested in the portion of the book dealing with the 
origin and aims of University Extension. Here again the Com- 
mittee were fortunate in securing such authorities as Miss Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Sadler, Dr. Roberts, and Mr. Hudson Shaw to deal 
with the subject. 

The papers and discussions are well arranged, and form a most 
interesting and readable volume. 


Spenser—The Shepheards Calender. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. H. HErrorp, Litt.D., M.A., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

It would be difficult to satisfy the student who should find 
fault with this edition. Professor Herford has given us the history 
of the ‘‘ Pastoral Eclogue” as a literary form, from Theocritus 
to Marot, a study of the structure, sources, and literary signifi- 
cance of the Calender, a very careful examination of its grammar 
and its metres, a biographical introduction, notes, and glossary. 
He has also entered fully into the disputed question of the 
identity of the ‘‘E.K.” who annotated the original edition, 
deciding against the fantastic view that has been recently urged 
that the person designated is not Spenser’s fellow-student Edward 
Kirke, but Spenser himself. In all these matters Professor 


Herford shews the mastery of the literature of his subject which 
we are accustomed to expect from him. The whole book is only 
210 pages. 

But, after all, the Shepheards Calender will always be more of 
a favourite with professors and examiners than with Matthew 
Acnold’s ** disinterested lover of literature.” It is an ideal book 
t» edit or to examine on, but most of it is only moderately good 
reading. It reminds one constantly of the ‘‘ precursors” of great 
poets and great poetic ages, that are so fascinating to the student 
of literature, and that the mere 7eader of literature obstinately 
declines to interest himself in. Spenser was his own precursor, 
and he excelled himself as much as Dante and Shakespeare ex- 
celled their precursors. It is in this ‘‘ precursor” note that the 
real interest of the Skepheards Calender lies; and therefore the 
metrical experiments in which it abounds have a special signifi- 
cance. Professor Herford’s account of the origin of the unread- 
able lines—sometimes of four and sometimes of five beats— 
which occur in some of the Eclogues is of great interest. They 
are imitated from Chaucer as read by those who had lost the 
tradition of his pronunciation, and so made hundreds of his words 
a syllable too short, bringing havoc into his rhythm. It is an ex- 
treme case of the perennial phenomenon of literary poets per- 
petuating, by mere tradition, forms of rhyme and metre, the 
phonetic justification of which has long ceased to exist. Thata 
poet of so exquisite an ear as Spenser’s could ever commit such 
an outrage is an impressive warning. But of course this mon- 
strosity only appears occasionally, and never in the portions of 
the work which are on other grounds most noteworthy. For 
example, the metre of the magnificent dirge in the November 
Eclogue deserves all the admiration that Professor Herford 
bestows upon it ; and when we compare its substance with that 
of Marot’s dirge for Queen Loyse of France, from which it is 
imitated, we sympathise rather with ‘‘E.K.’s” triumph in the 
English poet’s manifest superiority than with Professor Herford’s 
chivalrous attempt to defend the Frenchman against disparage- 


ment. 
Part. We 


Vittorino de Feltre and Other Humanist Educators : 
Essays and Versions. An Introduction to the Llistory 
of Classical Education. By WILLIAM HARRISON Woob- 
WARD, Lecturer in Education in Victoria University. 6s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume embodies the results of fresh and valuable 
research, and should meet with a hearty welcome from all who 
are interested in the history of educational ideas. The work is 
modestly offered as ‘‘an introduction to the study of the educa- 
tion of the first period of Renaissance, the century which 
followed the death of Petrarch.” The first hundred pages of the 
book consist of a life of ‘*the first modern schoolmaster,” 
Vittorino da Feltre. It is an admirable bit of discriminating and 
tactful appreciation, and presents a life-like sketch of a singu- 
larly attractive and interesting personality. The second part of 
the volume contains an English version of four educational 
treatises of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries:—(i) Petrus 
Paulus Virgerius’ De /ngenuis Moribus (composed about 1392) ; 
(ii) Lionardo Bruni D’Arezzo’s Letter on the Study of Litera- 
ture (circa 1405); (iii) the Treatise of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
(afterwards Pope Pius II) De Liberorwum Educatione (1450) ; 
and (iv) the Treatise of Battista Guarino De Ordine Docendi 
et Studendi (1459). Of these too little known tracts we have 
no space to give an analysis. Sufficient to say that in this 
admirable English version they will well repay perusal In the 
third portion of the book Mr. Woodward gives us a thoughtful 
and suggestive essay upon the educational aims and methods of 
the scholars of the first century of Humanism. He touches 
lightly but closely upon such topics as the education of women, 
the general purpose of the Humanist educator, the early train- 
ing of children, the choice of masters and schools, ‘‘ child study,” 
discipline, religious teaching, and the place in education of 
various liberal studies—of Rhetoric, History, Moral Philosophy, 
Grammar, and so forth. We can heartily commend Mr. Wood- 
ward’s scholarly work alike to parents and to pedagogues. 


The Faerie Queene. By EpmuND Spenser. Books I 
and II. Edited from the Original Editions of 1590 and 1596, 
with Introduction and Glossary, by KATE M. WARREN. 
Is. 6d. net. each. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 

These volumes will slip into a side-pocket—and no side pocket 
of traveller or tourist will henceforth be complete without them. 
And surely nothing can be needed to make the third, fourth, and 
sixth Books of the Faerze Queene as widely known and as much 
loved as the first except such an edition as this. All the six Books 
together frighten the reader, and he cannot carry them aloft on 
busses and into the bowels of the earth in the Underground (and 
it is in such places that most of us do our reading); but severally 
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hey will fascinate him and hand him on from one to another. 
When he has read Book I let him go on to Book VI, and learn 
something of the intangible charm of Sir Philip Sidney’s charac- 
ter as displayed in his a/zas Sir Calidore; then go back to Book 
III, and admire Spenser’s use of the magic lance, which he 
inherited with so many other ‘‘properties” from the traditions 
of Bojardo and Ariosto, and compare Britomartis with her 
prototype Bradamante (if he has the good fortune to know the 
latter); then on to Book IV, where he will have a holiday 
from allegory. After this he will read Books II and V, just to 
say he has read them all, though the crescendo of the blessings he 
has hitherto been pouring upon the heads of Messrs. Constable 
and Miss Warren will perhaps experience a slight check in Sir 
Artegal’s, even if not in Sir Guyon’s company. 
Pain Wie 


Arnold of Rugby: his School Life and Contributions 
to Education, Edited by J. J. Finptay, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Right Reverend the Lorp BisHop 
OF HEREFORD. 5s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This is an excellent book of itskind. The ‘‘ kind,” however, 
is one we dislike and deprecate. But, since it is undeniably 
useful and entirely wholesome (save in a strictly literary sense), 
the feeling may well be ascribed to pedantry and prejudice. The 
volume consists of a ‘‘ Preface” from the Editor—a piece of 
work admirable alike in matter and in form; an ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion” from the Bishop of Hereford, which he obviously feels to 
be, and which from anyone but Dr. Percival would be, a trifle 
Supererogatory ; two chapters from Stanley’s famous Zzfe ; some 
dozen of Dr. Arnold’s sermons ; a few of his essays on educa- 
tional topics ; and a very complete bibliography and analytical 
index. How far it is justifiable to chop up a great classic like 
Stanley’s Z7/e for the sake of a volume like this we leave it to 
others to decide. The best excuse perhaps is to be found in the 
assertion that many will here read what they would not have 
read elsewhere, and some may be stimulated to pass from the 
** extracts” to the larger work from which they are mostly taken. 
Anyway, Mr. Findlay has given us a work of undoubted utility 
and interest, and maybe it is pedantry to ask for more. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. To which 
is Prefixed an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Vol. V.—Isaiah to 
Lamentations. 5s. 

The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard, 
H. Frank Heath, Mark H. Liddell, and W.S. McCormick. 3s. 6d. 

_ (Globe Edition. ) 

Principles of English Grammar. For the Use of Schools. By G. R. 
Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 4s. 6d. 


From Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 
The Life of Francis Place, 1771—1854._ By Graham Wallas, M.A, res. 
Progress in Women’s Education in the British Empire. Being the 
Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897. 
Edited by the Countess of Warwick. 6s. 


From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co, 

Westward Ho! Or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh. Rendered into Modern English by Charles Kingsley. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by George Laurence Gomme. 3s. 6d. 
(Constable’s Library of Historical Novels and Romances.) 

a Claims, Essays on Secondary Education. By John Charles 
Tarver. 6s. 


From Messrs. WILLIAM BLackwoop AND Sons. y 
The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. s5s. net. (Periods of 
European Literature. 


From Messrs. P. S. KinGc anp Son. 3 d 
Ordeals, Compurgation, Excommunication, and Interdict. Edited 
by Arthur C. Howland, Ph.D. is. 6d. (Philadelphia Historical Trans- 
lations and Reprints Series.) 


From Messrs. GEoRGE BELL AND Sons. ; 
Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A., F.L.S. With 275 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


4 From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. | ; 
Charles Dickens. A Critical Study. By George Gissing, 2s. 6d. (Vic- 
torian Era Series.) 


From the Bureau or EpucATION, WASHINGTON. 
eee eis the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1895-96, 
ol. . 


From Messrs. J. M. DENT AnD Co. i 

Atlas of Classical Portraits—Greek. Atlas of Classical Portraits 
—Roman. Each with Brief Descriptive Commentary by W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A., sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1s. 6d. 
each. 

From Messrs. MerHuEN SIMPSON AND Co. 

Songs of the Flowers. By Ciro Pinsuti. 1s. net. Songs of the Bells. 
By Franz Abt. 1s. net. Sylvan whispers. Words by Edwin Oxen- 
ford; Music by Henry G. Nixon. Books I. and II. ts. net each. And 
many other Musical Publications. 


TO DANTE. 


Ed io ch’ al fine di tutti i disii 


M’ appropinquava, si com’ io dovea, 
L’ardoi del desiderio in me finii. 


Oh thou, who hadst with eagle eyes consumed 
Th’ eternal Light, 

Thou, whose soul’s lofty wings were slowly plumed 
Unto this flight— 

Whisper us how the fuel of thy desire 

Burned itself out in Love’s own fragrant fire. 


Was it fiom Intuition’s mighty source, 
Profoundly clear, 
Was it the Intellect’s unclouded force, 
O splendid Seer, 
Winged thee by equal stroke to Heaven’s sweet peace, 
Gave the mind’s restless longing its release? 


Or in Imagination’s rainbow light 
Didst scale the sun ? 
Grasping in visioned force the starry height, 
The true Life won ? 
Or did thy poet-friend, thy soul’s strong love, 
Crown thee as freeman of the worlds above? 


Was it in tears, rejection, and hot pain, 
The goal was seen? 
Fighting the bitter fight, thou foundest gain 
Where grief had been? 
Had now the exile-brow desire’s long rest, 
Wreathed in immortal fame among the Blest? 


Was it by earthly Love, impassioned, pure, 
Thy glad “ New Life” 

Might with uplifting grace the joy assure, 
And seal the strife ? 

Art he who one by one the spirits saw, 

Clearer by shining Eyes thy stain and flaw? 


Ever thy strenuous Will commanded gleams 
Old Wisdom lent, 

And for thy freedom searched through Life’s dark themes 
How God was sent; 

There in the radiant glow of Love’s rich light 

The Good flashed out—and thou hadst perfect sight ! 


Seeking the Fair from star to star wast urged 
Unto God’s calm ; 

Hating the Base thy scorn to patience purged, 
Might’st bear the palm ; 

Peace and fruition, end of thy desire, 

The False was burned away in God’s pure fire ! 


Yes, thy great message reaches eager ears, 
For Love prevails ; 

Master and Prophet ! Thou hast conquered fears, 
Thy Joy avails. 

—Soul-music, to renew in Man brave heart, 

Within the world’s deep Life, soul-peace impart ne “i 


GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Objects :—to encourage and maintain an interest in the University 
Extension courses given at the Gresham College Centre ; to en- 
courage continuous study and original work, especially during 
the vacations; to hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social ; 
to arrange excursions—historical, botanical, geological, &c.— 
during the summer months. The annual subscription is one 
shilling, entitling each member to attend all meetings and ex- 
cursions. Those who are at present attending the courses at 
Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of the London Society 
in connection with any Centre, are eligible for membership of the 
Association. Students desirous to join should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Ann K. Craighead, 11, Mentone Road, Highbury, N. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ali lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 


i 
Lent Term, 1898. 


OXFORD. 


Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. fea Eee arg onree 
in Course. ourse) ends. 
_ begins. 
Reading, University Ex-| 24 Rise of Modern England ... .| W. M. Curtps, M.A. .| M. Jan. 17 | May 16 
tension Coll. (morn., wkly.) 
ieee », (evng., weekly) 24 Rise of Modern England ... a Fe male any 4m Mayans 
9 - (aft., weekly) 8 Makers of England ne = ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. ro 
(even. , wkly.) 6 Geology... Prof. W. J. Sottas, M.A. | T. Mar. 1 | Apr. 5 
Alderley Hage (afternoon)... 6 Eighteenth Century Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. | M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Heaton Chapel (evening) ... 6 Age of Elizabeth ... $ Pe Me ane ty | viare2s 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 Florence and Venice 5 56 en em atie cane ean 5 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 Eighteenth Century i” iy ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Mediaeval England As * ...| L. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Louth (evening) 6 Mediaeval Engiand ry a ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 Venice ; i 5: ..| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
}Maidstone (afternoon) 12 Venice > ie ...| F. Jan. 21 |Not fixed 
+Maidstone (evening) 12 Mediaeval England a nd 5 cae ks Lane2d AS 
+tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 Reformation to Revolution 3 Aa oe. S& pans22 Apr. 2 
Darlaston cae arn 6 Representative Englishmen * 5 ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Barnsley (evening) . 6 Reformation to Revolution A x) elt ans25 6) Apres 
Banbury (evening) 6 Puritan Revolution - Pe Parle Lie Jane 27h Apr onl 
Brighton (evening) 6 Age of Elizabeth ... pon An a ...| F. Jan. 28 | Not fixed 
Chesterfield (evening) 6 British Colonies .| J. A. R. Marriotr, M.A.| T. Feb. 1 Ps 
Duffield & Wirksworth (att. 6 Revolution and Age of Anne Fi x; W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 English in India 3 3 W. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
Chester (evening) : ss 6 Europe since Waterloo a = Tejans25e PA pran5 
Eastbourne (aft., weekly) ... 12 Victorian Writers ... pase DOAS INV. Anses Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
tBurgess Hill (afternoon) .... 12 Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Words- Rev.J.G. BAILEY, M,A.LL.D.| F. Jan. 21 | Apr. 15 
worth . 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)...| 12 Renaissance in Italy E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| T. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Rise and Fall of Napoleon a 7 ...| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
tRyde (afternoon) 12 Stuart Monarchy ... - re oby Jana 2O4|) Mares 
+Sandown (afternoon) 12 Age of Elizabeth ee AS Pe) Pesan 2 Dee Arprent 
Havant (afternoon) ... 6 Culloden to Waterloo fe - ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
+Kidderminster (afternoon) 12 Tudor Monarchy ... B 5 Py.) Leaner 25 PA pres 
+Kidderminster (evening)...| 12 French Revolution an 3 s».| Ls Janssc25,| Apr. 5 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 French Revolution of 5 peal ena ADree 7 
+Wakefield (evening) 12 Shakespeare : 5¢ 4 ...| F. Jan. 28 | Not fixed 
+Folkestone (afternoon) 12 French Revolution s % :..| M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 11 
Folkestone (evening) 6 Culloden to Waterloo 4 4 AA weal M. Jan. 3 Apr. II 
+Lewes (evening) ... 12 Nautical Astronomy .| A. H. Fison, D.Sc. ..| W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 | 
+Newport (evening)... 12 Electric Current ... bs Af ae ...| Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Shanklin (afternoon) 6 Studies from the Planets ... in A Ee lane 2tee| Apres 
+Ventnor (evening) ... 12 Electric Current AS nf apie fats 20 Apr. I 
+Burton (evening) 12 Astronomy .. A $ a | We. Jans 262 Apr6 
Bath (evening) : 6 Electricity . a = ...| Th. Jan. 27 | Not fixed 
Leamington ( (evening) 6 Recent Discoveries with Telescope ey As .| F. Jan. 28 a 
and Spectroscope 
Repton (evening) ... 6 The Solar System .. hs % = vel Keb. if Apr. 5 
+Tamworth (evening) 12 History of English Handicraft...) C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. a) Eo jan: 14)" Mar. 22 
Ledbury pee 6 Architecture : : F. Bonb, M.A. Pe Maa) anred 75, lar 25 
Hereford (evening) . 6 Architecture oe se “1 ..|M. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
t{Newbury (evening) 12 Shakespeare .| W. M. CuiLps, M.A. ...| T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Brentwood (afternoon) 6 Grecian Ilistory W. G. pr Burcu, M.A....| W. Jan. 19 | Mar, 30 
Haslemere (afternoon) 6 Elizabethan Enterprise and Dis- rf 3 F. Feb. 1 Apr. 12 
covery 
t+tOxford (afterzoon) .. 12 Wordsworth and Coleridge E. DE SELINCouRT, B.A. | W. Jan. Mar. 30 
Brighton (St. Michael’s Hall) 8 Shakespeare and Milton ... 59 Ps M. Feb. Si Mar. 28 
(evening, weekly) 
Weymouth (afternoon) 6 Johnson and his Circle R. AsHE Kinc, M.A. .| M, Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Tavistock (afternoon) =: 6 Johnson and his Circle x a W. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Newport (Mon.) (evening)... 6 Literature of the Age of Anne te A Th. Feb. 3 } Mar. 31 
Swansea (evening) ... BOC 6 Johnson and [His Circle = F. Feb. 4 Apr. I 
Chiselhurst (aft., weekly) ... 6 French Painters and Pictures of| Miss KInGsLEy .| Th. Jan. 20 | Feb, 24 
XIX. Century 
Worcester (aft., weekly) 6 Robert Browning .. W. ALISON PHILLIps,M.A.| T. Jan. 18 | Feb. 22 
Worcester (aft., weekly) 6 Mediaeval Myths and Minstrelsy i np T. Mar. I Apr. 5 
and Modern Poets 
Worcester (even., weekly) ... 12 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon 5 % Ty, Jan: Toenjepre 5 
Trowbridge (afternoon) 6 Browning ... . 3 Th. Jan. 20 | Mar. 31 
Ross (afternoon) 6 Mediaeval Myths ‘and Minstrelsy a “ W. Jan. 26 | Mar. 30 


and Modern Poets 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 
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No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. rene yal te 
in Course. J 
begins. 
Evesham (weekly, evening)... 6 Mediaeval Myths and Minstrelsy) W. ALISON PHILLIPS,M.A.| M. Feb. 7 Mar. 14 
and Modern Poets 
Leominster (evening) 6 English Painters 2:|| Jes PHY EHIAN gees M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Abergavenny (evening) 6 Milton, Poet and Thinker ...| Prof. C. E. VAUGHAN, M. Al F. Jan. 20) /eApo & 
+Dover (evening)... 12 Browning and Matthew Arnold ...| Rev. R. BAYNE, M. Ate GAAWNE Jan. 26 | Mar. 30 
ent ik (afternoon) 6 History of India x ‘| CRS BEAZLEY, MaAC@...| Laoyans 25 7) and 
}West Brighton ( (afternoon) 12 The Crusades | G. C. HENDERSON, B.A. | T. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
Tunbridge Wells (aft. ,wkly.) 10 History and Literature of Ancient J. A. Simon, B.A. | F. Jan. 28 | Apr. 1 
Athens 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 Modern Municipal Development... E. T. SLATER, B.A. ...| W. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
tBedford (evening) ... 12 English Naval History K. Stripe, M.A. .| M. Jan. 31 | Apr. 5 
tIlkley (evening) 12 Mediaeval England va an ...| M. Jan. 24 | Apr. 4 
Uttoxeter (evening) 6 Making of England he es | F. Feb. 4 Apr. I 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures glven in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


New Lecturers.—The Delegates have appointed :— 

M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow ot 
Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of 
Public Health at the Owens College, to be a Staff- 


Dr. ARTHUR RANSOME, 


lecturer in Hygiene ; 
Mr. W. J. Sotzas, M.A., 


in Geology ; 


(Queen’s College, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford, to be aStaff-lecturer 


The Rev. W. MARSHALL, M.A., 
bridge, to be a lecturer in Architecture (Class B) ; 

Mr. Percy Buck, M.A., Mus. Doc., Worcester College, 
Organist of Wells Cathedral, to bea lecturer in Music 
(Class B) ; 

Mr. A. W. Brown, eA Col oes 
Biology (Class B). 


King’s College, Cam- 


to be a lecturer in 


Il. 
Session 1897-98. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Ad lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only in connection with courses 


of at least twelve lectures. 


In the case of Sessional courses the specific title ot the course tor the several Terms ts 


gtuen within brackets after the general title. 


A,.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 


No, of 
Centre. | Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
a Ae Hany Ext. 
ollege, Volchester— 
(evening) Mich. Term \ , Chemistry (Course I) >| P. LAKE, M.A. UeOckhies 
(evening) Lent Term J : Chemistry (Course I1) ats joe} LAKE, MAS Tu.. Jan. 4 
(afternoon) Mich. Term | | Italian Literature and History (Dante) .| PLU. WicKSTEED,M. A (Lond. ) Fis Octiel 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Italian Literature and History (The Story| H. J. Boyp- CARPENTER, M.A.| M., Jan. 24 
’ J of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
ee auc iid Ext. 
ollege, Bxeter— ; 
(afternoon) Mich. Term | Literature (Tennyson and Browning) Rev.J. H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
(afternoon) Lent Term | 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Vic- Rev.J.H B.MasTERMAN,M.A.| F., Jan. 21 
torian Era) 
(evening) Mich. Term | Literature (Tennyson and Browning) — .. | Rev.J. H.B.MaAsTERMAN,M.A.| F., Oct. 1 
(evening) Lent Term J 24 Literature (Social Teachers of the Vic. Rev.J.H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A.,| F., Jan. 21 
torian Era) 
(afternoon) Mich. Term \ e Science (The Solar System) ...| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. W.,Sept. 29 
(afternoon) Lent Term | 4 Science (The Planet Earth) ...| A, W, CLAYDEN, M.A. W., Jan. 19 
(evening) Mich. Term 3 Science (The Solar System) ...| A. W. CLraypgn, M,A. W.,Sept. 29 
(evening) Lent Term =f 4 Science (The Planet Earth) .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. W., Jan. 19 
Das verery, College, Not- 
ingham— 
(evening) Mich. Term } 5 The Reign of George III. (Course I)... | Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. M., Oct. 11 
(evening) Lent Term 5 The Reign of George III. (Course II) ...| Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. M., Jan. 10 
Southport (events) ) Mich- | Italian History and Literature (The Story| H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.| M., Sept. 27 
aelmas Term 24 of the Florentine Commonwealth) 
Southport (evg. iierecerny Italian History and Literature (Dante) ...| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) ...| M., Jan 17 
Sunderland (evening) Mich- al History (The Great Days of Spain) .| H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.| W., Sept. 29 
aelmas Term 
Sunderland (evening) ar a4 Ilistory (The Rise of Napoleon) ... .| BERNARD Pargs, M.A. M., Jan. 17 
Term 
Cambridge (evening) Mich- The Worla’s Great Explorers (Course I) ...| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. Oct. 5 
aelmas Term 
ott aie (evening) Lent 24 The World’s Great Explorers (Course II)...| El. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. Tu., Jan. 18 
erm 
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A.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 
| ( 
No. of 
Centre. _Lectures Subject of Course. | Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. | 
Portsmouth (afternoon) Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonn, M.A. (Oxf.) ».<|) Bes Dept. 24 
Michaelmas is land) 
Portsmouth (afternoon) | 24 Architecture (Classical Renaissance and} F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) F., Jan. 28 
Lent Term Modern Architecture) 
Portsmouth (evening) Mich- Architecture (Ancient Architecture of Eng-| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) | Hiss oe Dus 24 
aelmas Term | land) 
Portsmouth (evening) a su | Architecture (Classical Renaissance and| F. Bonp, M.A. (Oxf.) F., Jan. 28 
Term Modern Architecture) 
Hull (evening) Mich. Term \ | Literature (Cavaliers and Puritans) .| F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) ..| W., Sept. 29 
Hull (evening) Lent Term 24 Literature (The Poetry of Wordsworth, F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) .| F., Jan. 14 
iT | Scott, and Byron) 
York (afternoon) Mich. Term Science (Natural History) .. F. W. KEEBLE, B.A.... cel ODA ROS ti 
York (evening) Lent Term 24 | Science (Biological Problems, Past and F, W. KEEBLE, B.A. .. .| M., Jan. 10 
| Present) 
York (evening) Mich. Term | Science (Evolution)... 3a il 2s We, ICPEBLE., BLAS soe ae eee OC Lane 
York (evening) Lent Term | 24 Science (Biological Problems, Past and F. W. KEEBLE, B.A. ... .| M., Jan, 1o 
Present) 
Derby (evening) Mich. Term \ Science (Astronomy) ..| H. H. CHampion, B.A. fer De, De pazO 
Derby (evening) Lent Term } 3 Science (Evolution) se .| F. W. KEEBLE, B. "A, «+| Dh., Jane13 
Scarborough (afternoon) History (The Venetian Republic) H. J. Boyp- CaRPEN TER, M.A. Tu. ,Sep. 28 
Michaelmas Term | 8 
tScarborough (evening) | 4 History (English Social Reformers) Rev. W. Hupson Suaw,M.A.| W., Jan. 26 
Lent Term 
Torquay (aft.) Mich. Term Nineteenth Century Literature (Tennyson| Rev.J.H.B.MAsTERMAN,M.A.| Th., Sep. 30 
and Browning) 
Torquay (aft.) Lent Term Nineteenth Century Literature (Social) Rev.J.H.B.MasTERMAN,M.§A.| Th., Jan. 27 
a4 Teachers of the Victorian Era) 
Torquay (ever.) Lent Term Nineteenth Century Literature (Social) Rev.J.H.B.MasTERMAN,M.A.)| Th., Jan. 27 
Teachers of the Victorian Era) 
B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 
No. of 
Centre. _Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
+Plymouth (evening) 12 Astronomy ... .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| M., Sep. 27 
Plymouth (evening) 12 Social Teachers of the Victorian Era Rev.J.H.B. MasTERMAN,M.A.| M., Jan. 24 
+Hastings (afternoon) ; 12 | The Victorian Era ... eo | J. H. Ross, M.A. Hiss OC I 
+Newcastle-on-Tyne(evens.)} 12 The Great Days of Spain ... H. J. Boyvp-CarPENTER, M. A. Th., Sep. 23 
+Leicester (evening) 12 The World’s Great pe ees ...| H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. F., Oct. 1 
Leicester (afternoon) 12 | Dante nm) Lee a WICKSTEED, M.A. (Lond. I F., Jan. 14 
Leicester (evening) 12 Dante » ” » F., Jan. 14 
+Cambridge (afternoon) 12 | Dante es 58 oh M., Oct. 18 
+*Huntingdon (afternoon) ... 12 | Great English Rulers Rev. T. J. LAwRENCE, LL.D. | Tu., Jan. 18 
+Bishop Auckland (even.)... 12 The Forces of Nature D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. ...| W., Sept. 29 
Market Drayton (after.) ... 12 Shakespeare... “id F. S. Boas, M.A. (Oxf.) | S., Jan. 15 
Wellington (afternoon)... r2 The Growth of Shakespeare’ s Art A. J. Wyatt, M.A. ... Seal! ABA fevay ery 
+West Hartlepool (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature : .| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| Tu., Sep. 28 
Leek (evening) 12 Astronomy H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. M., Jan. 17 
Newcastle- under-Lyme(e )| 12 Astronomy ... Tu., Jan. 25 
+Pontefract (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature ws iO nl fe CARNEGIE, M. A. .| Th., Sep. 30 
Grantham (afternoon) 12 The Renaissance sc le\5 FLAMILTON THOMPSON, B. A. M., Jan. 24 
Hunstanton (afternoon) 12 Architecture .. | Th., Jan. 27 
+Darlington (evening) 12 Ideals of Life (Course I) HS. Munpaut, B.A., LL.B.| Th., Sep. 30 
Driffield (evening) 12 Physical Geology E. J. GARWoop, M.A. 3 
+Thorney (evening) ... 12 Agricultural Chemistry iljyins sede ADIs MAS y acy Seif tag OCL.. 5 
Tiverton (afternoon)... 12 Astronomy oe .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. .| Th.,-Jan, 20 
+Aylesbury (evening) - 12 Geology ...| E. J. GARwoop, M.A. ws] M. , Oct. 4 
Exmouth (afternoon) 12 The Romantic Revival .| Rev. J. H. B. MASTERMAN,M. A. Tu., Jan. 25 
+*Dawlish (afternoon) 12 Tennyson and Browning W., Feb. 16 
Colchester (evening) 12 The English in India H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.| M., Jan. 24 
Hinckley (evening) 12 The Colonial Empire » » W.,, Jan. 19 
Nuneaton (afternoon) 12 The Colonial Empire 6 . W., Jan. 19 
Norfolk County Council — ; ; 
King’s Lynn (afternoon)| 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) ris) dks bd. ADIE, M.A. -sslOe9 Jan. 15 
Norwich (afternoon) 12 Agricultural Chemistry (Course I.) .| T. B. Woop, M.A. |S. Jan. 15 
Bedfordshire C.C.— 
Bedford .. Sh) Ro Botany .| W. G. P. Evuis, M.A. S., Ap. 
Cambridgeshire C.c.— 
Cambridge... Ee ee © Botany T. B. Woop, M.A. S., Ap. 


+ Sessional Course completed under the alternative scheme for the Sessional Certificate 
+ Continued from the Michaelmas Term or delivered wholly in the Michaelmas Term, 


Fortnightly. 
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(2) PIONEER AND SHORT COURSES. 
[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly. | 


Centre. Subject of Course. | Lecturer. Day. 
| 
+Clifton (afternoon) Italian Painting cc 4 a anh A. .| M., Oct. 11 
AURIE 
+*Kendal (evening) 5 Aspects of Nature ... M. M. PATTISON Murr, M. A. W.sNemig 
+*Warrington (evening) Aspects of Nature ... - LR ha ea “l 'Th., Nov. 4 
| . . > fhe see 
7rKing’s Lynn (evening) Natural History .| C. WARBURTON, M.A. ...| M., Nov. 1 
Rev. T. J. LAwrence, LL.D.| Th., Jan. 27 
*King’s Lynn (evening) Landmarks in English History ee Figtee ee a) Te repay 
Rev. Canon Moore Epg,M.A.} Th., Mar. 10 
+Eastbourne (evening) ... The Origin of Scenery ae E. J. GARwoop, M.A. ...| W., Oct. 6 
|\*Hertford (evening) Contemporary English Literature... A. HAMILTON THompsoNn,B.A.| Tu., Oct. 5 
+*Braintree (afternoon)... Contemporary English Literature... re AB ...| M., Oct. 4 
+*Stevenage (afternoon) ...| Contemporary English Literature... as as | W.; Octerg 
+*Harpenden (afternoon) .| Contemporary English Literature... a5 5, veal) Baye Chemie 
+*St. Ives (evening) .| Contemporary English Literature... A a onal Es INOWRS 
Norwich (afternoon)  —. Architecture } “ - .| Tu., Jan. 25 
Diss : mee .| Architecture .. - oa ne 
*St. Ives (evening) .| Astronomy ... A. R. Hinks,.B.A. ... | Th.,Feb. 10 
+*Thirsk (evening) ..| The Forces of Nature ...| D, J. CARNEGIE, M.A. el Ee Oct 
Hastings (evening) ..| Architecture.. ..|ARNOLDMITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| Th., Feb. 17 
Bexhill-on-Sea (afternoon) ...| Architecture .. Th., Feb. 17 
Whitby (evening) | The Forces of Nature ae BE A CARNEGIE, M. "A. wl M.5 Bebe 7 
*Bury St. Edmund’s (afternoon) The Makers of British India H. J. Boyp-CaRPENTER, M. A. Th., Jan. 27 
“Northallerton (evening) ...| The Origin of Scenery... E, J. GARwoop, M.A. ...| W., Jan. 26 
*Witham (afternoon) .| The Makers of British India Ve fo BoyD-CARPENTER, M.A.| Tu., Jan. 25 
*Sudbury (afternoon) The Expansion of England — 3 Tu., Jan. 18 
*Halstead (evening) The Makers of British India a5 Tu., Jan. 18 
“Ware (evening) ... Recent Advances in Physical Science E. B. H. WADE, B.A. .| Th., Jan. 27 
Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. Tu., Oct.12 
+*Colchester (evening) ... Life in England in the Middle Ages he a oe eee aes ie Rahs 
J. R. TANNER, M.A.... ...| Tu., Nov.30 
+* Woking (afternoon) ... op ...| The Franco-German War ... BERNARD PARES, M.A. ...{ F., Nov. 12 
*Saffron Walden (afternoon) ..| The Great Days of Spain ... H, J. Boyp-CaRPENTER, M.A.| Th., Jan. 20 
Barrow-in-Furness (evening)... The Forces of Nature aie D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| Tu., Feb. 8 
oking (afternoon) ban The Making of English Literature wc] To GOLUANCZ, McA. o. don? Feb. 18 
if fold ( ing) The Red Dt f Ital BE RD Pares, M.A. F., Feb. 25 
“Mansfield (evening e Redemption of Italy . ...| BERNA : <9) ED: 
) : : . fies WARBURTON, M. A. ; 
+St. Neot’s (evening) Pioneer Lectures \| EL B. H. Wang, B.A. Fi, .Decwne 
? 
E. B. POULTON, M.A., F. R.S.| Th., Feb.3 
“Preston (evening) . Harris Museum and Library Lectures a auf AupeTEny, Tit D. He | se 
F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. ...| Th.,Mar.17 
SirRoBERTBALL,LL.D.,F.R.S. Th, Feb. 3 
* : re J. CARNEGIE, M.A. .| Th.,; Feb: 17 
*Barlestown (evening) ... Aspects of Nature E. J. Garwoop, M.A. Tb ene 
R. D. Roperts, M.A., D. Sagi .| Th,, Mar.17 


- Bee: 


4h Copninyed es the ee Term or BEES wholly in the Michaelmas Term. 


Sessional Certificate i in Honours.—A Seecioual Certicate 
in Honours has been awarded to Miss J. E. Dymonn, of the 
Exeter Centre, after a Session’s work on English Literature 


Finis the ae of the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. 
The title of Miss Dymond’s Essay is :—‘‘ The Supernatural Ele- 
ment in the Romantic Revival in English Literature.” 


Il. LONDON. 


Summer Term, 1898. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
this month. Acomplete list will appear 
in our April number. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of five weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise. The date given ts that of the open- 
ing lecture. The fee first named in each case ts that 
ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECRETARY, Unt- 
versity Lextension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) Zhe Geography of Britain and the British Seas 


(Part III.); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. 
April 18. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
(2) Constitutional Developments in the British Empire ; 


J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8. April 19. 5s.—2s. 6d. 


Monday, 6. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Commercial Geography (Part III.); G. G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. April 19. 5s.—3s. 

(2) Economic ’ Movements of the Last Century (6 \ec- 


tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. April 22. 
5s.— 3s. 
Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—Commercial Geography 


(Part III.); G. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. 
(class at 7). April 22. 2s. 6d. —Is. "3d. 
City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Zconomic Movements of the Last Century (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 21. 5s. 
== 5.1 
(2) Mrs. Browning and Clough; J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Monday, 7. April 25. 5s.—3s. 
Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Social and Industrial England (Part Ts Jeceay Rose, M. A. 
Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). April20. 3s.—1s. 6d. 


Friday, 8 
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Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, [lolloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part III.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 20. 2s. 6d.—Is. 3d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—Zvolution and Dar- 
winism (continued) ; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 20, 2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Vart III.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. April 20. 2s. 6d. 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he English in India ; 
W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 20. Free. 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he British Empire, 1837—1895; H. J. 
Boyd-Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.15. April 29. 5s. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Studies in Ruskin; F. S. Boas, M.A. ‘Tuesday, 8. 
April 26. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Zg- 
lish History, 1830—z897 (continued) ; S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. Junei5. 55.—Is. 

(3) (St. Stephen’s Hall, Poplar)—7he Geology of the 
British Isles (Part I1.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednes- 
day, 8. April 27. 5s.—6d. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Human Anatomy and Physiology (Part III.); P. C. 
Mitchell, M.A. Friday, 8. April 29. 5s.—tIs. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall, William Street)—Zhe Growth of 
the Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries (Part III.) ; W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. 
April 25. 2s,—Is. 

(2) (Polytechnic)—TZhe Physical, Commercial, and 
Fiistorical Geography of Europe (Part III.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. April 19. 2s.—Is. 

(3) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)—7he Government of the British Empire ; 
H. Morgan-Browne, LL.B. Wednesday, 8. April 20. 
2s.— Is. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Wicksteed will lecture at Green- 
wich, and Mr. Griffin at Upper Holloway; but the details of 
these courses are not yet settled. 


(2) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Session, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College, Chelsea, Clapham, Richmond, 
and Sidcup; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Marylebone. 
Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of the respective 
Centres. 


New Lecturers.—The Universities’ Joint Board have made 
the following appointments to the Lecturing Staff :— 

Mr. A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
to lecture on History and Geography ; 

Mr. H. Morcan-Browne, LL.B., Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to lecture on History ; 

Mr. A. G. TANSLEY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Fellow of University College, London, to lecture on 
Biology. 


Sessional Certificate in Honours—‘‘Special Prize.”— 
The Universities’ Joint Board have, upon the recommendation 
of the lecturer and the examiner, decided that the essay of 
FREDERICK H. SPENCER, of the Woolwich Centre, is deserving 
of the ‘‘special prize ” referred to in Section 4 of the Regulations 
for the Sessional Certificate in Honours. 

This Certificate is awarded to students who, in addition tothe 
work for the ordinary Sessional Certificate, satisfy the three 
following conditions, viz. :—that they 

(i.) Obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 
winter courses 3 

(ii.) Are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii.) Submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit. 

In the event of a lecturer and an examiner considering any essay 
of such marked and exceptional power as to be worthy of publi- 
cation, the Board may award a special prize. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 


School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Iolders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at to, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Lent Term, 1898. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Zxaminations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination in connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sesstons, 
and coniprising not less than twenty-four lectures, ts accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 5 
Leeds-Hunslet (Mechanics’ Institute)—Principles of Modern 
Photography, 10; Herbert Ingle, F.I.C. Thursday, 
weekly, 7.45. Resumed Jan. 13. 

Leeds (Yorkshire College) (Yorks. Ladies’ Council of Edu- 
cation Centre)—Hzstory of Greece from Solon to Pericles 
10; Professor A. J. Grant. Fridays, weekly, 4. 30. 
Jan. 28. 

*Manchester (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)— 7ze Romantic Revival 
zm England, 24; E. T. Campagnac, B.A. Monday, 
weekly, 4. Resumed Jan. Io. : 

*Oldham (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—7he Tudor Period, 24; 

Prof. Tout. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. Resumed Jan. II. 

*Salford (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—7he Tudor Pertod, 24; 

Prof. Tout. Tuesday, weekly, 2.30. Resumed Jan. II. 

Warrington Training College—7%e Reign of George IIT. 

10; Prof. Tout. Friday, weekly, 5. Jan, 21. , 
Wortley (Working Men’s Institute)—Chemistry of Common 
Things, 10; Dr. Cohen. Friday, fortnightly. Resumed 
Jan. 14. 
* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Aldborough (School-room)—Gyrass Land, 10; C. F. Archi- 
bald. Wednesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 12, 

Appleton Roebuck (Boys’ School)—Aericulture, 10; H. de 
Monson. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 

Bridlington (Black Lion)—Farm Labour, Implements, and 
ae 10; R, W. Haydon. Saturday, weekly, 6. 
an. 15. 

Burrill-cum-Cowling ( Reading-room)—Soz/s and Cultivation 
to; R.W. Haydon, Tuesday, weekly, 6.30. Jan. II. 

Castle Howard (Grecian Hall)—Poultry-keeping and Farm 
ae 10; R. W. Haydon. Wednesday, weekly, 7.15. 
an. 12. 

Cracoe (School-room)—Ayezene of Farm Animals, 10; Veter- 
inary Lieut. -Col. Steel. Wednesday, weekly, 7. 30. Jan. 12, 

Darfield (National Schools)—Management of Grass Land, 10; 
C. F. Archibald, Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. : 

Hinderwell (School-room)—-Aygienc of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 

Howden (Walmsley’s Hotel)—Aygiene of Farm Aninals, 10 ; 
Veterinary Lt.-Col. Steel. Thursday, weekly, 7, Jan. 13. 

Leyburn (Town .Hall)—Practical Horticulture, Hau elsilee |e 
Monson. Tuesday, weekly, 7.45 Jan. 11. 
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Market Weighton (Londesborough Arms Hotel)—J/anures 
in Relation to Sotls and Crops, 10; WH. J. Monson. 
Wednesday, weekly, 6.15. Jan. 12. 

Melmerby—‘Soz/s and their Treatment, 10; H. J. Monson. 
Saturday, weekly, 7. Jan. 15. 

Pocklington (Feathers Hotel)—7he Action of Manures, 10; 
C. F. Archibald, Saturday, weekly, 6 30. Jan. 15. 

Preston, nr, Hull (Church Institute)—A /otment-cultivation, 
10; H. J. Monson. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. 10. 

Shipton Thorpe (School-room)—Zzve Stock, 10; R. W. Hay- 
don. Friday, weekly, 7. Jan. 14. 

Swainby (School room) - Maturaland Artificial Manures, 10 ; 
C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. Jan. II. 

Tanfield (National Schools)—Aygzene of Farm Animals, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Jan. 11. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
erght lectures. | 

Beverley (Corn Exchange)— 7%e Geological Evolution of Vork- 
shire, 8; P. F. Kendall, F.G.S. Wednesday, weekly, 8. 
Feb. 9. 

Leigh (Technical School) —Zconomics, 6; A. W. Flux, M.A. 
Thursday, weekly, 8. Jan. 20. 

Manchester (1) (Owens College) — 7he Augustan Age m 
Modern Literature, 8; O. Elton, B.A. Monday, 
weekly, 3.30. Jan. 17. 

(2) (University Seitlement, Art Museum, Ancoats)— 
Animal Life, 6; W. E. Hoyle, M.A. Thursdays, fort- 
nightly, 8. Jan. 13, 
West Kirby— Bacteriology, 6; Prof. Boyce. Friday, weekly, 
an. 28. 

Doncaster (Old Free Library)—Pictorial Art, and Art applied 
to Industries, 8; F. Suddards. Monday, weekly, 8. 
Jan. 24. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Otley—Allotment Cultivation,6; H. J. Monsen. Thursday, 
weekly, 7. Jan. 13. 


(3) Pioneer Courses. 


Pioneer Courses will be given at Broomfleet (5), Carleton 
(5), Castleton (I ancs.) (1), Disley (6), Emley (5), 
Handsworth, New Marske (5), Tickhill (5). 


New Lecturers.—The following have been elected lec- 
curers:;— 

Vicror H. FRIEDEL, Licencié-és-lettres (Paris), Ph.D. 
(Bonn), Lecturer on the French Language and Litera- 
ture in University College, Liverpool (Dr. Friedel’s 
lectures will be delivered in French) ; 

F. W. MoorMan, B.A. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Strasburg), 
Lecturer on English Literature in the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 


Secretarysbip for the Liverpool Centres.—Owing to 
the illness of Professor GONNER, Professor R. T. HARVEY 
GIBSON, of University College, Liverpool, is acting as Secretary 
bro tem. for the Liverpool Centres. 


Courses for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms.— 
Local Secretaries are requested to communicate with the Uni- 
versity Secretary at the earliest possible date with regard to 
courses desired for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


ere 


We shall be glad to receive Notes from Local Secretaries for this 
column. 


Gresham College (L).—The certificates gained last Term 
by the students attending the Geography course were presented 
by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., on Monday, February 14. 
Mr. Sharpe, who was accorded an enthusiastic reception, 
reminded the students that he had seen three periods of education 
during the forty-one years of his inspectorate—first when there 
were no text-books, and students were put to learn formulae by 
heart; then when the text-books were too good for the teachers ; 
and finally when text-books were a mere accompaniment of 
teaching. It was fortunate that their education was conducted 
under the system now existing. It was a great pleasure to him 
to have that opportunity of testifying to the good work that such 
courses as those of Mr. Mackinder were doing for elementary 
education. 

The usual monthly Meeting of the Students’ Association was 
held on Tuesday evening, February 15, at St. Lawrence Jewry. 
The subject for discussion was ‘‘The Arch of Titus,” and was 
introduced in a paper by Miss E. A. Corfield. After tracing 
the historical facts immediately concerned with the structure — 
the sacking of Jerusalem and the confiscation of the Golden 
Candlestick and other riches of the Temple—Miss Corfield dis- 
played an elaborate series of photographs illustrative of the arch, 
its ornaments, and their signification. A most interesting and 
instructive discussion followed. The next Meeting will be held 
at the same place and hour on Tuesday, March 15, when Miss 
J. M. Rawlings will read a paper on Macbeth. 


Halstead (C).—-A short course on Zhe Makers a British 
/ndia is being delivered during the present Term by Mr. H. J. 
Boyd-Carpenter. The lectures have been promoted by the 
Educational Branch of the Halstead Co-operative Society, in 
conjunction with certain gentlemen of the town. It is the first 
time anything of the kind has been attempted at Halstead, and 
the venture has proved a great success. Admission is free to 
members of the Society, while tickets are being sold to the 
general public at a charge of five shillings for the course, or one 
shilling for each lecture. The large room is quite filled at the 
lectures, the members of the Co-operative Society attending in 
very large numbers. 


Hinckley (C).—A full course of lectures has been arranged 
here during the current Term as the result of the interest created 
by the Gilchrist Lectures delivered last autumn. Mr, Boyd- 
Carpenter’s course on Zhe Colonial Empire was selected as 
being likely to interest the artisan population. The choice proved 
a wise one, for the lectures are a great success. The interest 
grows from week to week, and the attendance of 300 at the 
earlier lectures has already after the fifth lecture considerably 
increased. Quite two-thirds of the audience are men; over 
eighty of the working-men in attendance are members of the 
Early Sunday Morning Classes, and have purchased their course 
tickets through the treasurer of the Classes, to whom they pay 
the price of the ticket by easy weekly instalments. It is believed 
that this method of purchasing tickets has had a good deal to do 
with the remarkably large attendance of working-men at the 
lectures. Mr. Poyd Carpenter’s ability and enthusiasm as a 
lecturer cannot fail to secure undiminished interest through the 
course. 


Torquay (C).—Mr. Howard B. Masterman is giving this 
Term a repeated course of twelve lectures on Soctal Teachers o 
the Victorian Era. Special interest attaches to the evening 
course, as Mr. Masterman is giving his services without fee. 
The Committee have not the necessary funds to provide for the 
evening course; hence Mr. Masterman’s generous offer. 
Hitherto evening courses have not been as popular as they ought 
to be, despite the reduced charge. Possibly the sacrifice Mr. 
Masterman is now making will attract larger attendances. Dr. 
Karkeek took the chair at the first lecture, and explained the 
generous manner in which Mr. Masterman was dealing with 
them. The lecture dealt with John Stuart Mill and his 
teaching. Subsequent lectures will treat of the work of Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Maurice, and Ruskin. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meets 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Mis- 


Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. 
JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By 


“A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The book 
is one which all parents should diligently read." —Daily Mai. 


The Debateable Land: A Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By JOHN CHAS. TARVER. 
Author of “ Some Observations of a Foster Parent.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Now ready. 


The Chronicle of Villani. Translated by Rosr E. 
SELFE. Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book, picturesque and instructive reading as it is, is not less interest- 


ing and still more valuable for readers of Italy’s greatest poet.”—Scotsman. 
** Perhaps no book is so important to the student of Dante as the chronicle 
of his contemporary, Villani.” —A thenweum. 


THIRD EDITION Now READY. 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


Popular Readings in Science. By Joun GALL, 
M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and DAviID 
ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. With many Dia- 
grams, a Glossary of Technical Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


The narrative style which has been adopted by the authors will 
make the book acceptable to general readers who are anxious to make ac- 
quaintance with modern science. "—Wature. 

““We have been gratified by the unvarying excellence of the work, which 
we cordially recommend as likely to advance the cause of science.’ —Practi- 
cal Teacher. 

“Full of interesting and instructive information. . . . The perusal of it 
will give considerable « enjoyment and instruction to all who take it up."— 
Educational News. 


“c 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 


Historical Novels and Romances. Edited by 
LAURENCE GOMME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
After a Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. With Illustra- 
tions of all the principal features, which include repro- 
ductions of royal and historical signatures, coins, 
and heraldic devices. 


Westward Ho! By Cuarires KincsLey. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
Harold: The Last of the Saxons. By Lorp 


LYTTON. 
The Camp of Refuge. Cuartes MacrarLane. 


‘© Now we are to have for the first time a fairly complete edition of the best 
historical novels and romances in our Janguage. Messrs. Archibald Consta- 
ble and Co. have had a happy idea in planning such a scheme, which is 
likely to have an enthusiastic reception. ’—Wational Observer. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by AucustINE 
BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by ALEX. ANSTEAD, 
Reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynold’s Portrait. Six 
Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net. per Volume. Also half morocco, 3s. 
net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 


“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book- 
lover, now on the market.” —/d/ustrated London News. 

“Constable’s edition will long remain the best both for the general reader 
and the scholar."— Review 0% Reviews. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 


The Waverley Novels. The Favourite Edition of 
SIR WALTER ScoT?T. With all the original Plates 
and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 Vols. Fcap. 
évo. Cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 
Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume; and 
half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 


This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that 
we know, as well as one of the cheapest i in the market.”—Clasgow Herald. 


Sir Henry Wotton: A Biographical Sketch. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the Owens College, Manchester; Hon. 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*©A delightful monograph entirely worthy of its admirable subject.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. Edited by 
KATE M. WARREN. Volumes I., II., and III. now 
ready. ts. 6d. net each. Also cloth gilt extra, with 
Photogravure, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each net. 


“For school use especially and as a pocket edition this reprint is just what 
the general reader requires.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
es “Miss Warren, however, really explains all that is necessary to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the text.”—ZLeeds Mercury. 
“The text is good, there is a full and accurate glossary, and the notes are 
cleat and to the point. The introduction, too, is neatly written.’—Cathodic 
ies. 


Complete in Six 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 
The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. Fourth edition. 


Crown 8vo. 832 pages. 13 Medallion Portraits of 
Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. Bound in red 
cloth, uncut edges. ‘5s. net. 

The work is universally regarded to be the best 
general Account in the English language of the 
Twenty Days’ War: including the Battles of Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre: and the subse- 
quent daring March on Paris. It is as fair to the 
French as it is to the Allies. 


The Art and Pastime of Cycling. By R. J. 
MECREDy and A. J, WILSON. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Paper, ts.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“A very useful and well-compiled guide to cycling.” —Wheeling. 

*°The treatise is written in simple language, and its directions are closely 
expressed.”—Sforting Life. 

““ Will be of great value both to beginners and devotees of the wheel."— 
Whitehall Review. 
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va MAPS AND GAZETEER. 


ATLAS. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


To be completed in Twenty Parts at 6d. each. 


ISSUED FORTNIGHTLY. 


A LIBRARY ATLAS OF THE WORLD FOR 10s. 


A NEW POPULAR ATLAS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


UNEXAMPLED FOR CHEAPNESS AND COMPLETENESS. 


A Work Unparalleled in the History of Map Publishing. 


‘““A very useful series of small manuals on subjects of common interest.”—Sfectazor. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES, 


Small 8vo, Cloth, price 1s. each Volume; post free Is. 


g. THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELE- 
MENTS. ° 


. THE STORY OF THE STARS. 

By G. F, CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., author of ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy,” etc. 
With 24 Illustrations, 


. THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
By EpwarbD CLopD, author of ‘* The Story of Crea- 
tion,” etc. With 88 Illustrations, 


. THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. 


By GRANT ALLEN, With 49 Illustrations. 


. THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST 
AGES. 
By H. G, SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
Geography. and Mineralogy in King’s College, Lon- 
don. With 4o Illustrations. 

STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R,A.S. With 28 Illustra- 
tions. 


STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. 
By E. A. MARTIN. With 38 Illustrations. 


STORY OF ELECTRICITY. 

By J. Munro, joint author of ‘* The Pocket-Book of 
Electrical Rules and Tables.” With roo Illustra- 
tions. 


8. THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZA- 
TIONS OF THE EAST. 


By R. E. ANDERSON, M.A., contributor to ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopzedia,” ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” etc. With 
Maps. 


. THE 


. THE 
. THE 


By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Pre- 
lector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


. THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


By JAMEs Ropway, F.L.S., author of ‘In the 
Guiana Forest,” etc. With 27 Illustrations. 


. THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
author of ‘‘ Story of ‘the Stars,” etc. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 


. THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOS- 
PHERE. 


By Doucias ARCHIBALD, M.A., Fellow and some- 
time Vice-President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, London. With 44 Illustrations. 


. THE STORY OF GERM LIFE—Bacteria. 


By H. W. Conn. With 34 Illustrations. 


. THE STORY OF THE POTTER. 


By C. F. BINNs, late of Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Works. With 57 Illustrations, 


. THE STORY OF BRITISH COINAGE. 


By GERTRUDE B. RAWLINGS. With 108 Illustra- 
tions from Coins in the British Museum. 
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SULTABLE FOR THE SPECIAL CovuvRFRs=Es. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH _IS- 
LANDS. By Joun RicHarp Green, M.A., LL.D., and Atice Srop- 
FORD GREEN. Withmaps. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GBIKIE, F.R.S. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Gonner, M.A. Globe 8vo. 35. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson and A. SuTHERLAND. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


THE PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical Intro- 
duction to Geography. By Ricuarp A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
raked tay ee sig A. Sear F.R.S. Illustrated with woodcuts and 
ten plates. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 


By Professor E. C. K. 


MAGNETISM. By Sirvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Physics in the Technical College, Finsbury. With 
illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Sir Henry Roscog, F.R.S. With illus- 


trations and Questions. rs. 


DARWINISM ; an Exposition of the Theory of Natu- 
ral Selection, with some of its applications. By A. R. 
Wattace, LL.D. With maps and illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. gs. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Tw» courses of 


lectures. By Sir J. R. SkEtEy, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. Globe 8vo. 55. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Joun R. Commons. Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages Sys- 
tem. By N. P. Girman. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


By Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (1560—1665.) Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


By Professor 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


by various writers, and general introductions to each period. Edited 
by Sir Henry Cratk, K.C.B., LL.D. In 5 volumes. Crown 8vo. 


Selections, with critical introductions 


Vol. I. rq4th to 16th Century. 7s. 6d. Vol. If. The 16th Century to 
the Restoration. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. The 17th Century, 7s. 6d. Vol. 
IV. The18th Century, 7s. 6d. Vol. V. Theroth Century. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WittiAm GEoRGE CLARK and WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d [Globe Edition. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The Victoria Edition. In 3 Vols. Vol. I. Comepres. Vol. II.. His- 
rorigs. Vol. IIIf. TraGepigs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


SHAKSPERE. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. Pott 8vo. 
IS. (Literature Primers. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By F. Mary Witson. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. Complete Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Baronet. With a Biographical and Critical Memoir by Professor 
FraNcIS TURNER PALGRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. 43s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By J. R. Gresn, 
LL.D. With map. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 16s. Hversley Edition, in two 
Volumes. Globe 8vo. tos. . 


THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, 
oe Sreieton. and notes, by A. J. Butter, M.A. end Edition. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, 
rae ein and notes, by A. J. Burter, M.A. end Edition. 


A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German of 


G. A. Scarrazzint. By A. J. Burter, M.A. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d, 


125, 6d, 


MACMILLAN AND 


co., LTrpD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: G. W. ProtuHero, Litt.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Ancient Times). 


By W. 


CunnincHam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By W. CunnincHam, D.D., and E. A. McArruur. Crown 8vo., 
45. 
A HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COL- 


ONIES, from their foundation till the year 1893. By E. Jenxs, M.A. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 
1789— 1815, eee H. er M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 
ovo. second Edition. 4s. a. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765—1865. 


By Epwarp CHanninG. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IRELAND, 1494—1868, with Two Introductory Chap- 


ters. By W. O’Connor Morris. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PITT PRESS SERI 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare: ‘Tempest,’ ‘‘As You Like It,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
With Introduction and Notes by J. H. FLaruer, M.A., Emmanuel 
College. 1s. 6d. 


Guardian.—‘ Mr. Flather’s brief sketches of the lives of the Lambs and 
of Shakespeare deserve nothing but praise. His notes are excellent in style, 
matter, and selection. . . The book embodies a happy idea, happily con- 
ceived and happily carried out.” 


Malot.—Remi et ses Amis. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, ané 
Vocabulary, by M. de G. Verratt, Newnham College. 2s. 


Guardian.—‘‘ Mrs. Verrall’s notes are models of what ‘junior’ notes 
should be. The vocabulary is, apparently, complete, and the whole book 
may be with confidence pronounced excellent of its kind.” 


Andersen.—Eight Stories. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. 
Rirpman, M.A., Gonville and Caius College. 2s. 6d. 


ES.—New Volumes. 


Now ready. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in half-parchment, gilt top, suitable for 
School Prizes, 5s. 
Bacon’s Essays, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. S. West, 
_M.A., Trinity College. 

Educational R eview,—‘ This is certainly one of the very best educational 
editions of Bacon now in the market. . . . The introduction is very forcible. 
It does not pretend to originality, but the work of such authorities as Mr. 
Reynolds, Dean Church, and Macaulay, in his more fortunate moments, is 
here condensed for the benefit of the general reader in a way which adds 
considerably to the value of a most admirable edition of this great classic.” 
Earle.— Microcosmography. With Notes and Introduction by the 

same Editor, cloth, 3s. Half parchment, gilt top, 4s. 

Guardian.— The great merit of Mr. West’s edition is the scholarly 
thoroughness of his notes, in which he explains Earle’s quaint sayings and 
illusions by an abundance of parallels from contemporary writers. . . . It is 
a great advance on any previous edition.” 

EODE 7 eeeay, on Criticism. With Notes and Introduction by the same 
itor. 2s, 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS—New Volumes. 


Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College. 1s. 6d. 


Guardian.—‘ The notes are the most successful Mr. Verity has ever given 
us; we find nothing in them that we could wish away.” 


Shakespeare.—King Lear. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 
Index. By A. W. Verity, M.A. ts. 6d. 

-lcadeny.—“ Mr. Verity has given us a model edition of the tragedy. . . 
Introduction, notes, glossary, and index—all are good. ... Mr. Verity’s 
style is clear, simple, and elegant ; few better books could be chosen for class 
use. 


LONDON: GC. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 


University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


THE POTTER'S WHEEL. By the Rev. Joun 
Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Just published. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CONTENTS.—The Potter’s Wheel—Departures in Life— 
Broken Homes—-Loss of Goods—Trials of Faith—Missing the 
Prize of Life—Vexatious Children—Obscurity—Vanishing Illu- 
sions—The Defeats of the Soul—The Veiling of the Soul— 
Perplexing Providences—The World-Sorrow—The Problem of 
Personal Suffering—Death—Our Departed. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. Turrp Epr- 


TION, completing 15,000. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“We can cordially recommend the book as an able, suggestive, and most 
readable work on a subject of perennial interest.” —Glasgow Herald. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Pull of charm and humour, and marked by close observation of the 
characteristic features of Scottish country life. Full of delightful 
things.” —Westiminster Gazette. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. Fourt 


EDITION, completing 60,000. Crown 8vo, art 
linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“Tan Maclaren’s rapidly-won high reputation as a delineator of Scotch 
character is more than maintained in the beautifully written collection of 
stories comprised in this volume. The characters in ‘The Days 
of Auld Lang Syne,’ are as actual and real as it is possible for them to be 
in printed pages. Their delineator has understood them all to the inmost 
recesses of their being. "—Daily News. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIAR BUSH. 
TEENTH EDITION, completing 90,000. 


8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
‘* Mr. Maclaren has done a good piece of work. There is a depth of force 


THIR- 
Crown 


as well as tenderness in the writer’s appreciation of country life in his 
native land.” —A theneum. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Bar- 
RIE. With etched Portrait by Manesse. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. FourtH EpitTion, completing 
40,000. 

“‘This is a beautiful idyll--deep, tender, true. . . . Here, 
undoubtedly, we have a permanent as well as a fascinating and 
ennobling addition to our literature, and a book that appeals 


not to any particular class, but to the human heart itself.”— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 6s. FirTEENTH EDITION. 


‘* We think that this is the very best of the many good sketches 
of Scottish peasant life which we have ever read.” —Standard. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. ELEVENTH EDITION. 


““ At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and 
the most realistic attempt that has been made for years—if not 
for generations—to reproduce humble Scottish life.” —Spectator. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. EiGHTH EDITION. 
‘© A very delightful book. Wherever it is opened it will 
please.” —Speaker. 
WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. A Tale of Literary 
Life. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ELry- 
ENTH EDITION. 


‘* From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing. ’—Saturday Review. 


London : 


HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

SINCE our last issue the formal Programme of this 
year’s Summer Meeting has been issued. In addition to 
the items already specified in our columns, we notice that 
Professor Hales will lecture on “ Milton’s London,” Mr. 
Graham Wallas on “ The Central Government of London,” 
Mrs. R. C. Phillimore on “The Local Government of 
London,” and Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ Ideal London.” 
We are further informed that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
consented to deal with “ The Ideal Theatre,’ and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen—his health permitting—with “ Johnson’s 
London.” 

*,* 

Two items have also been added to the less serious side 
of the Meeting. The London Society have received the 
generous permission of the Council of University College 
to hold a Conversazione in their magnificent buildings in 
Gower Street; and the joint Committees of the Grosvenor 
Crescent Club and the Women’s Institute have invited 
the members of the Meeting to a Reception at 15, Gros- 
venor Crescent, Hyde Park Corner. 

+ % 


WE are requested to announce that, in view of the ex- 
tensive and continuous demand for tickets and the fact 
that the number that can be admitted to the Meeting is 
limited, no tickets can be reserved; but that, if the holder 
of a ticket finds himself unable to attend, he can trans- 
fer it to someone else on giving notice, with full details, 
to the Secretary of the London Society. Also that the 
London Local Centres Association have kindly under- 
taken to assist visitors from the country to find suitable 
lodgings for the duration of the Meeting; all applications 
for such assistance should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Association, Miss Lawder, 36, Campden Hill 
Gardens, London, W. 

** 

MR. STANLEY ANDERTON, in his letter on “ University 
Extension and the New Teaching University for London,” 
Opens up many questions of interest. We think, how- 
ever, that he underrates the value of University Exten- 
sion teaching and the results obtained as much as he 
over-estimates the “accuracy of information” and 
“exactitude of scholarship” required for University 
degrees. There is not the slightest ground for Mr. 
Anderton’s fear that under the new Teaching Univer- 
sity the courses of the Extension Department may have 
for their object cramming for degrees. As a matter of 
fact, only a very small proportion of University Exten- 
sion audiences would under the most favourable condi- 
tions consist of candidates for University honours, and 
the presence of these would not injuriously affect the 
teaching any more than it has been affected by a similar 
set of conditions at affiliated Centres under the Cam- 
bridge scheme. It was quite clear from the discussion 
to which Mr. Anderton refers that, although it is thought 
desirable that Extension students should be regarded as 
“internal students” of the new University, nothing should 
under any circumstances be allowed to interfere with the 
essential characteristics of University Extension teaching. 

+ o% 
* 

THE Report of the Departmental Committee of the 
Education Department appointed to inquire into the 
Pupil-Teacher System will be read by all interested in 
our national system of education. The unanimous view 
of the Committee is that the preliminary training of those 
destined to teach in elementary schools should be 
widened, and all their recommendations tend in the same 
direction. They do not think that the present system, 
according to which nearly all elementary teachers pass 
through a preliminary stage of pupil-teachership in_pri- 
mary schools, should be abandoned. But they wish to 
open the career also to those trained in secondary schools, 
and indeed to convert the well-filled pupil-teacher centres 


which have been established of recent years in large towns 
into “real secondary schools, where, although perhaps 
intending teachers may be in the majority, they will have 
ampler time for their studies and will be instructed side 
by side with pupils who have other careers in view.” 
*% 
* 

THE Committee recognise definitely, as one of the fea- 
tures in the present system tending towards a more 
liberal training, the special provision which has been 
made for pupil-teachers by University Extension schemes 
‘with undoubted success” (Report, page 8); and those 
who, in the face of considerable difficulties, have organised 
this success will feel rewarded by the generous recogni- 
tion and encouragement given by the Commissioners to 
Extension courses, in the section specially devoted to this 
subject, which we reprint zz extenso in another column, 
It is desirable, says the Report, “to encourage in every 
way possible the arrangement of courses of University 
Extension lectures by school boards and other bodies 
responsible for the education of pupil-teachers.” 

+ % 


* 

THE Council of the London Society have this year 
been fortunate in securing the consent of Mr. Asquith to 
deliver the Annual Address to their students. The late 
Home Secretary is a man who unites in his person a fine 
scholarly temperament and trained administrative ability 
in public affairs; he has, moreover, on more than one 
previous occasion manifested his warm sympathy with 
University Extension work, and his discourse on “ Criti- 
cism” is sure to be full of suggestion and stimulative 
guidance. Following the example of many predecessors, 
the Lord Mayor has granted the Council the use of the 
Mansion House for the occasion, and will himself take 
the Chair. The Address will be delivered on Saturday, 
April 23, at three. Those desirous of being present 
should apply for tickets to Dr. Kimmins, at the Society’s 
Office, Charterhouse, London, E.C. 

+ % 
* 

WE understand that the Victoria Committee is about 
to institute a series of courses in sciencesallied to medicine, 
dealing especially with recent developments in those 
sciences. The courses will be of an advanced character, 
and will be intended for, and open only to, members of 
the medical profession. This step is in strict accordance 
with the ideal of bringing University teaching to those 
who are unable to attend classes within the University 
walls. It is indeed the highest function of the University 
to carry its teaching deyond the point of pass and honours 
examinations. Many a hard-worked practitioner should be 
enabled by these courses to keep in touch with scientific 
developments in his own special work. 

*% 
* 

IT is of course only the largeness of the number of 
qualified medical men which allows the prospect of post- 
graduate courses of this kind some likelihood of financial 
success. In certain towns advanced courses on legal 
subjects might possibly be organised in a similar way; 
and we believe that some years ago lectures of this kind 
were planned in one of the large towns in the North, but 
that, for various reasons, the scheme was not finally 


carried out. 
x % 


ANOTHER new feature in the Victoria scheme is the 
institution of courses on French Literature, to be delivered 
in French by Dr. Friedel, Lecturer on French Literature 
in University College, Liverpool. Lectures in French 
have proved successful at Oxford, Edinburgh, and else- 
where, and there must be a considerable number of towns 
where an audience capable of following such lectures 
could be gathered together without difficulty. 

* 


* 

THE Cztizen, the organ of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, maintains the high 
standard both of purpose and of interest with which it 
commenced three years ago. It contains month by month, 
in addition to a record of the progress of the Society’s 
work, a number of admirable articles, not only on edu- 
cational topics strictly so called, but also on various 
phases of political and social life; and in all respects may 
be regarded as in the front rank of journals of its order. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


IX.—HULL. 


By RONALD DIXON. 


Extension Centre in Yorkshire which has had, 

from the time of its birth to the present day, at 
least two courses of lectures every year. Andon only one 
occasion—in the dark days of the Lent Term of 1897— 
have these courses been of less than twelve lectures each. 
We pride ourselves on the fact that, no matter in what 
state our finances have been, we have never yet had to 
close our doors against our students. We have often had 
seriously to consider our position, but we have always 
found some means of continuing the work. Dr. Moulton, 
speaking at one of our Annual Meetings some time ago, 
said that in no town had the University Extension Move- 
ment been started on a larger scale, or in the second stage 
had had to fight against so many difficulties. 


EARLY HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


In 1875, two years after the first establishment of Uni- 
versity Extension at Nottingham, the Movement was 
started in Hull; and early in March, 1876, a Committee, 
of which the Mayor of Hull (Dr. Kelbourne King) acted as 
President and Mrs. W. H. Moss and Mr. B. Carlill as 
Secretaries, issued an appeal, in which they asked the 
public to guarantee the sum of £600—the price of two 
courses of lectures per Term at £50 each, or £200 per 
year—for a period of three years, as required by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In making the appeal the Com- 
mittee were able to state the very encouraging fact that a 
Ladies’ Committee formed by Mrs. Moss had in less than 
a month obtained nearly two hundred promises of attend- 
ance at a morning course of lectures, and that the number 
of tickets already applied for would more than pay for 
that course. This appeal was followed by a largely 
attended Public Meeting, held on March 23, and pre- 
sided over by the Mayor. Addresses were given by 
the Rev. W. Moore Ede, the representative of the 
Cambridge Syndicate, the Sheriff of Hull (now Sir A. K. 
Rollit, M.P.), and others; and a Resolution was passed in 
favour of starting University Extension lectures. £180 was 
at once guaranteed, and subscriptions amounting to £20 
promised. A few days afterwards the Guarantee Fund 
rose to £330, and the sale of tickets produced £123. On 
September 26 Mr. James Gow gave the first of an after- 
noon course of twelve lectures on Language, and on the 
following day Mr. Ede commenced the evening course. 
The first year’s working was so satisfactory that the Com- 
mittee resolved to offer to the students a systematic and 
continuous course of three years’ work for the then newly- 
created “ Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate.” This scheme 
was adopted, and the students found themselves provided, 
at a cost of £300 a year, with an afternoon and an 
evening course of lectures, with advanced classes and 
two additional classes each Term, and with what also 
ensured the services of a Resident Lecturer—at first the 
Rev. J. E. Symes, afterwards Mr. R. G. Moulton—to 
superintend the work, and to take subsidiary classes for 
Pupil-Teachers and others in the mornings. The lectures 
and classes were so arranged as to enable students to 
pursue during the six Terms a course of study either in 
Physical Science or in History and Literature. Hull was 
probably the first town to take up this system of three 
years’ continuous study, and the Hull School Board 
was the first to pay the fees for the instruction of Pupil- 
Teachers. 


GRADUAL PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The Committee which had organised the lectures 
during the first year now opened negotiations with the 
Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, who agreed— 
so as to give the work a sounder financial backing—to 
take over the management and to give the use of their 
rooms, free of charge, the details to be managed by a 


ULL lays claim to being the very oldest University 


Sub-Committee composed of the Council of the Society 
together with the members of the existing University 
Extension Committee, and the Guarantee Fund, with 
subscriptions, to be transferred to the Society. 

The first year’s working under the original Committee 
had produced an income of £177 7s. 6d., and left a 
balance of £4 16s. 7d. in hand. In this year our fees 
were 10s. 6d. for the afternoon course, 2s. 6d. for the 
afternoon classes, 2s. 6d. for the evening course, and the 
same for the evening classes. When the Literary and 
Philosophical Society took over the management the same 
fees were charged, and the price of tickets for the Pupil- 
Teachers’ class was fixed at 1s. 6d. for teachers and at 
2s. 6d. for others. All those engaged in teaching were 
also allowed to attend the other lectures and classes at 
half-price, and this had a very considerable effect on the 
receipts, for one quarter of the tickets for the afternoon 
course and two-fifths of those for the evening were sold 
at the reduced figure. 

The second years working showed _ expenses 
£361 15s. 8d., receipts (from sale of tickets and dona- 
tions) £179 os. 6d.—a balance of £182 15s. 2d. on the 
wrong side. A deficiency had been expected when the 
three years’ course was commenced, but this large amount 
was a surprise. In the third year the income remained 
about the same (it included this time a grant of £12 for 
the result of an examination in Geology), and the deficit 
rose to over £350. In the hopes of attracting more stu- 
dents, the 13s. fee was reduced to Ios. 6d., and the afternoon 
ticket-holders were given the right of admission to the 
evening 5s. lectures and classes without any extra pay- 
ment. The price for single evening lectures was 
fixed at 6d., and the attendance increased; but still our 
income at the conclusion of the fourth year’s working only 
amounted to #171, and our debt had mounted up to 
£451; and this in spite of the fact that we had discon- 
tinued one of the afternoon courses and proportionally 
reduced the payment tothe University. The unfortunate 
guarantors were now called upon to pay the full amount 
of their bond—£330, a donation was received of £50, 
and the debt reduced to £71. This was subsequently 
partly paid off by the proceeds of a Recital kindly given 
by Miss Rose Seaton. 

It was obvious that new arrangements must be made, 
and at a Town’s Meeting in 1880 the present “ Hull 
University Extension Society” was founded with these 
objects :— 

1. To maintain in permanency courses of lectures and 
teaching “of the University Extension type.” 

2. To work towards a complete collegiate system of 
technical and general education in various ways :— 

(a) The first extension should be made in the 
direction of one or more classes, and specially 
fitted for Pupil-Teachers (and others) in 
Primary Schools. 

(b) It should be a special purpose of the Society 
to gain information with respect to the 
educational wants of the locality, whether in 
technical, higher, or general education, and 
the directions in which extension of edu- 
cational work was most likely to be practic- 
able. 

(c) A further object should be to promote co- 
operation amongst the various educational 
agencies of the locality, so as to prevent 
waste and secure the advantages of organisa- 
tion. 

(d) Steps should be taken to increase the Capital 
Fund instituted by the Town’s Meeting as 
a nucleus of a fund for the promotion of a 
“Local College.” 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION AND ORGANISATION. 
The Society as now founded was to consist of (1) The 
Subscribers to the original Guarantee Fund, (2) Donors 
of £5 or upwards to the Capital or “College Fund,” 
(3) Annual Subscribers of #1 Is. and upwards, (4) 
Holders of the “‘ Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate.” Each sub- 
scriber of £1 1s. and each donor of £20 was to have the 
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right of nominating one person—himself or one other— 
for admission to all the lectures and classes. The general 
business of the Society was to be managed by a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and 
Council of twenty ladies and gentlemen, who were to be 
elected by ballot at an Annual Meeting. A Committee 
Meeting once a month and an annual Conversazione were 
also provided for. 

This constitution as established in 1880 has with some 
slight modifications remained in force up to the present 
day, and has been found to work very well. We have 
added to our Committee by including in virtue of their 
offices the Mayor, the Sheriff, the Chairman of the School 
Board, the Headmasters of Hymers’ College and the 
Grammar School, the Headmistress of the Girls’ High 
School, the President of the Trades Council, the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and one other member of the 
Students’ Association, and representatives of other local 
bodies. 

In endeavouring to induce the outside public to attend 
our lectures we adopt pretty much the same methods as 
other Centres. We printa quantity of large posters setting 
forth the titles of each of our twelve lectures and the 
price of tickets, and put them up in prominent positions 
all over the city. We have a large quantity of circulars 
printed, and these our students distribute amongst their 
friends and send to anybody who they think might be 
likely to join us. We also advertise in the newspapers, 
and our first lecture is always fully reported. For many 
years we charged only the nominal sum of one penny for 
the opening lecture, in the hope of attracting a large 
audience, many members of whom we fondly thought 
might be induced to come to all the lectures of the course. 
When we have had courses on Political Economy and 
social subjects, we have appealed to the Trades Council, 
and offered to admit their members at reduced fees. 
Some years ago, for instance, Mr. Grant addressed the 
Trades Council on the advantages of University Exten- 
sion work, and announced that, if twenty names were sent 
in, the fee would be reduced from 5s. to Is. for the course 
of twelve lectures. Another time we arranged with the 
Hull Young People’s Institute—one of the largest pro- 
vincial educational institutions, having a member- 
ship of several thousands—to allow the members 
of their Animal Physiology class to attend Mr. 
Parkyn’s lectures free, the other members of the 
Institute to be admitted at the reduced fee of ts. for 
the course. We have also on occasion endeavoured to 
attract the members of the local Geological, Scientific, 
and other clubs, and with a very considerable amount of 
success. In short, we have tried during our long career 
to attract any and every sort of people to our lectures ; 
but we have always attempted to keep clear of identifying 
ourselves with any one section of society or opinions, and 
have endeavoured to represent all classes and to work 
with all in harmony. When we found our students 
falling off at the end of one Term, we had Sir Robert Ball 
down to give the opening lecture of the next course—on 
Astronomy; the result being a large attendance, not only 
at the first lecture, but well through the course. 

Then we have found that dances and social, musical, 
and dramatic entertainments are very useful in attracting 
strangers and drawing together our own students. These 
entertainments have always played a very prominent part 
in our local organisation. When we have been in debt, 
as we very often have been, we have always arranged a 
dance or a dramatic performance—usually with a very 
profitable result, both financially and socially. One year 
we had a Garden-Party at Swanland Manor, the home of 
our ex-President, Sir James Reckitt; another time, in 
addition to the usual dancing, we had representatives of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Victoria Universities to address 
us. In many of the entertainments the Students’ Asso- 
ciation has taken a prominent part, and it has ever been 
the desire of all parties that there should be a cordial 
understanding between the students and the Society. At 
present our Local Secretary is President of the Students’ 
Association, while the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association and one of the members serve on the Com- 
mittee of the Society. Our Treasurer is one of the Vice- 


Presidents of the Association, and the Librarian is on the 
Committee. 
OuR FINANCIAL HISTORY. 

When the new Society was formed in 1880, a Resolution 
was passed “that it was desirable to raise :—first, the 
annual income of £250 in subscriptions for the purpose of 
carrying on the University lectures and teaching on their 
present scale (two courses in each Term), each subscriber 
receiving a ticket (to be taken in his own or some other 
name) admitting to all the lectures and classes ; secondly, 
a capital fund in donations, the interest to increase the 
annual income available for the lectures, and the capital 
sum itself to be the nucleus of a fund for providing a local 
College of general and technical education.” Subscribers 
were allowed additional tickets at 2s. 6d. each, and the 
public were admitted to the afternoon lectures for ros. 6d. 
the course of twelve lectures, to the evening lectures for 
5s., and to the Saturday morning class for 2s. 6d. (Pupil- 
Teachers ts. 6d.). The expectations of the Committee 
with regard to the number of subscribers were never ful- 
filled. We came nearest to the wished-for £250 in the 
first year, when we had 221 subscribers—that is, £232. 
A capital fund of £1000 was asked for, and £424 was 
collected in this year ; but the year’s working resulted in 
aloss of over £25. The next year, as usual, added to our 
liabilities, and our balance in the revenue account was 
£79 to the bad. This year we changed our afternoon 
class into an evening one, as the afternoons did not pay. 
In 1882-83, thanks to the £45 profit on a large Fancy 
Dress Ball arranged by the Society, we just more than 
paid our way, though the number of guinea subscribers 
had gone down to 118. 1883-84saw our lectures reduced 
to two evening courses—one in each Term—as an experi- 
ment. Helped by a profit of £60 on another Ball, we not 
only paid all the year’s current expenses, but liquidated the 
deficits of 1880-81 and 1881-82, and actually had a balance 
of nearly £2! in hand. The experiment had proved a 
success, and for the second time in the history of the 
Movement in Hull the lectures themselves paid their way. 
The two following years added to our balance in hand, and 
we found we were able to start the year 1886-87 with £56 to 
the good, but with only eighty-six subscribers. Bad times 
came again, partly due to the reduction in the amount 
received from the School Board and a further loss of nine 
more subscribers—result, only £16 in hand. The two 
following years, thanks again to our Ball Committee, 
improved financial matters slightly, but the subscribers 
still dropped off. We now went rapidly downwards, the 
strain of two successive Affiliation courses being very 
heavy indeed, and at the end of the year 1893-94 we were 
over £211 in debt, and had only 49 guinea subscribers. 
The Students’ Association subscribed £26, the Ball Com- 
mittee raised £40, and we still kept on with our three 
years of Economics. Then we had two other bad seasons, 
the debt again amounting to £200 on revenue account, 
and in the disastrous Lent Term of last year we were com- 
pelled to adopt the Alternative Scheme for the Sessional 
Certificate—six lectures and six classes. This was felt 
as a very great disgrace, and so a supreme effort was 
made, resulting in a Bazaar held on October 28 and 29, 
which swept away our debt, and again allowed us to 
breathe freely. Full courses were at once arranged, and 
the good work again given a fresh lease of life. 

These financial details are undoubtedly very dry, but 
they serve better than anything else to show the great 
difficulties which have beset University Extension work 
at Hull. We have found from experience that nearly 
every year’s working shows a financial deficit, and that 
we must very frequently make a big effort to clear off the 
accumulated debt, or we might in time be strangled by it. 
The guinea subscribers are very few in number, and, 
generously though’they have supported the Society, their 
subscriptions do not make the income balance the expen- 
diture. We at present sell our tickets at a very low 
figure to the public—5s. for the course of twelve lectures, 


or 6d. for a single lecture ; and, as we do not wish to 


increase these fees, we must be prepared to clear off any 
debt by a vigorous effort when, as is very often the case, 
the sale of these 5s. tickets does not pay the expenses 
attached to the holding of the lectures. 
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A SUMMARY OF OUR COURSES. 


As mentioned before, we have always tried to have 
systematic and continuous courses of lectures, but have 
been compelled at times, for financial reasons, somewhat 
to relax this policy. But a Centre which arranged and 
carried out an Affiliation course of six Terms of continu- 
ous study in Economics needs no defending! It would 
be impossible, from lack of space to specify in detail 
the courses and the lectures that we have had during our 
long existence, nor would it be of any value. It is suffi- 
cient to say that we have had 66 full courses of twelve 
lectures each, and one of six lectures with special classes. 
We started Affiliation courses in 1887, and have had 
two full courses of six Terms each—one in Literature 
and the other in Economics—and are now taking a third. 
In addition to these we have had 32 separate courses for 
Pupil-Teachers and others. 


SOME RESULTS. 

Records of attendance have been kept, and we find that 
from the commencement of our work up to the end of 
last Term over 71,800 separate attendances have been 
registered at the lectures—an average of 9o per lecture. 
The class attendances amount to over 41,700—an average 
of 57. These figures are exclusive of the Saturday morn- 
ing classes for Pupil-Teachers, the register of which shows 
53,100 separate attendances—an average of 138 per class. 
But numbers merely do not show the great benefits we 
have received from the lectures—we must prove that we 
have been not mere listeners but students. It is obvious 
that all who have passed the examinations at the end of 
the courses must have done a considerable amount of 
earnest work. We can point to over 1,360 passes (ex- 
cluding the Pupil-Teachers’ class), over 260 of which were 
with distinction. Allowances must also be made for the 
many students who, having done all the weekly work, 
have yet been prevented from taking the examinations. 
A special feature of our work is the large number of 
Vice-Chancellor’s Certificates which have been gained— 
no less than 82; in this proof of continuous study we 
believe very few Centres can equal us. Further figures 
must not be mentioned, but Hull students have figured 
prominently in the lists of Sessional Certificates, and four 
have obtained the full Affiliation Certificates. Of these 
one is now an M.A., another a B,A., and a third a B.Sc. 
Many special prizes—the Cobden Club Prizes, the 
Scholarships of the Cambridge Syndicate and the York- 
shire Association, &c., have been won at our Centre. 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Students’ Association was first founded in 1877 
with 70 members (the number immediately increased to 
120), and with one short interval has existed ever since. 
It has a full constitution, and is the very life and 
soul of the work of the Centre, having many times sus- 
tained the Movement when the outlook was very dark 
indeed. Dances, dramatic entertainments, bazaars, and 
collections by the Association have added greatly to the 
revenue of the Centre. Meetings to discuss the lectures 
and questions are held weekly during Term-time, and 
fortnightly or monthly for supplementary study and read- 
ing during the summer. These latter are held at the 
houses of various friends, and together with geological 
and other excursions tend greatly to develope the social 
side of the work, and to keep up the interest during the 
summer months. The subscription is merely nominal — 
only Is. per annum. 

LIBRARY. 


We started a sort of University Extension Library many 
years ago; this consists of a room into which we gather 
our own books, the books lent by the Syndicate and the 
lecturers, and others lent by students and friends. Thus 
we have an institution to which the students can repair, 
and where they can get at a greater number of books 
than would otherwise be possible. In this way the 
Society brings its students together and in touch with 
one another, and at the same time has given some of our 
lecturers, when they have had time, an opportunity of 
going to the Library and of communicating with and 
getting to know their paper-writers. 


AN ASPIRATION FOR THE FUTURE. 

As far back as 1878, our Committee, finding that steps 
had been taken by Nottingham and Sheffield to bring 
before the University authorities the subject of Affiliated 
Colleges, memorialised the Vice-Chancellor in favour of 
some scheme which would give to local students the 
advantages of a shortened term of residence or the 
reward of a local degree. Nine years later—on May 17, 
1887— our Centre, through Mr. E. J. Wilson, our Se- 
cretary, and in conjunction with Newcastle, formally 
made application for the privilege of Affiliation to the 
University ; and it was these two applications which were 
instrumental in inducing the Syndicate to settle that much 
debated question. Hull became the first Affiliated Local 
Centre. Having gained our then wish, we now iook 
further, and hope to see in the future a Hull University 
Extension and Technical College. The University owns 
a large amount of property in our city, and it may be that 
in time it will be induced to found a special scholarship 
out of the proceeds of this property, and appoint the 
holder as a permanent resident here, to superintend and 
direct the local forces. That such an appointment would 
be very popular, and an appropriate crowning of our long 
years of constant struggle, goes without saying. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


N the recently published Report of the Departmental 
Committee of the Education Department appointed 
to enquire into the Pupil-Teacher System, occur the 

following paragraphs, which have special reference to 
the benefits of University Extension to this class of 
workers :— 


‘‘ The evidence given by various witnesses examined by us as 
to the desirability of encouraging pupil-teachers to attend courses 
of University Extension lectures, and of marks being counted in 
the Queen’s Scholarship Examination for certificates gained 
thereon, shows clearly that attendance at such lectures is so great 
a benefit to pupil-teachers as to make it desirable to encourage in 
every way possible the arrangement of courses of University 
Extension lectures by school boards and other bodies responsible 
for the education of pupil-teachers. 

‘© We find that objection was made to these lectures by certain 
witnesses on the grounds that pupil-teachers are too young to 
profit by them, that the instruction is too indefinite, and that the 
subjects of the course of lectures are often not suited to this class 
of student. Further, it was objected that the assigning of marks 
for University Extension certificates in the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination places the country pupil-teacher at a disadvantage 
as compared with the town candidate, as in the case of the former 
it is practically impossible to organise courses of University Exten- 
sion lectures. It was also stated that the amount of time spent in 
attending the lectures and classes, and in preparatory study, leads 
to overwork. 


‘*On the other hand many witnesses testified to the great good 
which the abler pupil-teachers have received from extension 
lectures, especially owing to their coming into contact with minds 
trained in University methods and ideas. 

** We are of opinion that these lectures will be of increased 
value if special courses of lectures are arranged for pupil-teachers. 
These lectures should supplement the ordinary course of their 
study; and, while maintaining the methods and standard of the 
present courses, the subjects should be specially chosen to meet 
the needs of pupil-teachers, and should relate to those which the 
pupil-teachers are taking in the ordinary course of study. We 
consider such courses, if practicable, may be of value to students 
in training colleges, and more especially to those who fail to obtain 
entrance into a training college and are working for the certificate 
examination. 

“We therefore recommend that school boards and other bodies 
responsible for the training of pupil-teachers should, where prac- 
ticable, arrange for courses of University Extension lectures to be 
given to the teachers under their care, the syllabus for such 
lectures being drawn up with special reference to the require- 
ments of pupil-teachers, though the lectures need not be attended 
by such persons exclusively.” 


We comment on the Report in our editorial columns. 
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A FORGOTTEN LEADER. 


R. GRAHAM WALLAS, in this lengthy—but all 
too short—memoir of a most remarkable public 
man,* has accomplished a really serviceable and 

exceedingly difficult literary task. How difficult the task 
was is in some measure indicated by the facts that Francis 
Place from 1813 to 1850 carefully kept and indexed his 
political letters, and in 1823 commenced an autobiography 
for publication. Of this Mr. Wallas says :— 

“The autobiography, which never was, and never will be, 
published, branched off into a series of long and unwieldy mono- 
graphs on the Westminster Elections, the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Laws, the Reform Agitation of 1830-32, and the numerous 
other public and private enterprises in which he took part, and 
was accompanied by huge collections of illustrative documents. 
No less than seventy volumes make up in this way the ‘ Place 
Manuscripts’ in the British Museum. Other volumes are in the 
possession of his family. But besides the facts which he was so 
diligent to collect, these volumes contain the history of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting man, who, from 1793, when he became 
Secretary to the Leather-breeches Makers’ Trade Club, to 1838, 
when he drafted the ‘ People’s Charter,’ was a master in the 
inception and execution of those difficult and uncertain reforms 
which we have now come to think of as having been from the 
first easy and irresistible.” 


Francis Place was born in 1771, in a London “ sponging 
house,” his father being a bailiff. No mention is made of 
his mother. At an early age the lad was sent to school 
and learnt to read, but the chief part of his education was 
obtained in the streets, although he was head boy in 
school. Some months before he was fourteen, his father, 
who was more ready with the rough blow than the kind 
word, announced that the boy should be apprenticed to a 
conveyancer; but he flatly refused to be “‘ made a lawyer.” 
This was perhaps the greatest mistake of his life. Instead 
of being apprenticed to a conveyancer, he was apprenticed 
to a drunken little wretch, a leather-breeches maker. He 
served some years to this business, which at the time he 
became a journeyman was declining in prosperity. He 
could only earn about fourteen shillings a week. Before 
he was twenty, and when the girl was only seventeen, he 
married Elizabeth Chadd, a good woman who worked at 
school with him. They lived in one room, and suffered 
great hardships and privations. The object of the Zzf, 
of course, was not to tell the story of the patient, frugal, 
long-suffering woman, who for thirty-six years was one 
great source of strength to her husband. She bore him 
fifteen children, ten of whom lived. She is one of the long 
list of silent women whose unrecorded lives have blessed 
the world. 


It is probably true, as the author says, that a man of 
Francis Place’s organising capacity could probably have 
made money in any business, as he made money in tailor- 
ing, after he left the making of leather breeches and set 
up on his own account. If he had been put to the law, in 
accordance with his father’s desire, his life would not have 
been as obscure as it was. The shame that attached to his 
business as a tailor made him very careful how he de- 
meaned himself, and caused him at all times to keep him- 
self in the backg round. The humiliations he had to endure 
are almost incredible, and the reverses he met with would 
have broken down a less resolute spirit. He plodded 
along and achieved great commercial success, notwith- 
standing a mistaken partnership and all sorts of calamities, 
in which he was always helped by his wife. 

He said that he had three things constantly in remem- 
brance, and one of them was “‘to beware of presumption.” 
Even when he had realised as much money as he deemed 
requisite to a state of independence, he still continued to 
act with the greatest possible reserve towards his cus- 
tomers, and never made free in conversation with them ; 
and, if any of them made free with him, he says he let it 
pass with as little notice as possible. He complains that 
he lost good customers because they learnt something of 
his habits of study, and to avoid this loss he never allowed 


*The Life of Francts Place, 1771—1854. By Graham Wallas, 
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them to go into his library behind the shop, or to know 
anything of him except as a tailor. 

He was the life and soul of political life in Westminster, 
and he says that in 1805, having mastered all the difficulties 
attending the establishment of a new business at Charing 
Cross, he “ permitted several respectable and well-judging 
men to come and gossip with him occasionally.” He be- 
came the organiser of the political forces in Westminster, 
and around this important centre there gathered, as it 
were, the political life not only of London but of the whole 
country. The electoral contests were frequent and exciting, 
and it was whilst conducting these contests that Place 
made so many of those acquaintances which brought him 
to the heart of the national life, and identified him closely 
with every great reform that characterised the first half of 
the century. 

At an early period Place became acquainted with James 
Mill, and they worked together in close friendship until 
the death of Mill in 1836. A list of Place’s friends and 
acquaintances includes almost all the men of note in the 
early part of the century—among them Cobbett, Robert 
Owen, Lord Brougham, Bentham, Peel, Hume, Lancaster, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Richard Cobden, Lord Erskine, 
Charles Fox, Lord Grey, Hobhouse, Roebuck, and hosts 
of others. He refused on principle to go to their houses, 
or to be onterms of social equality with them. He refused 
to forget that he was a tailor, and if they wanted him— 
and they were always wanting him—they had to go to 
him. This attitude is well set forth in the following 
extract :— 

‘Tt is very curious to note how much Place’s businesslike and 
methodical habits dominated his political as well as his private 
life. In spite of his constant meetings with politicians and 
important persons, he seldom made friends with any of them. 
They were almost invariably treated as persons engaged in busi- 
ness might have been, and just as his customers were invited to 
come to his shop, so his political associates were expected to 
come to his library. He consistently declined to call upon them 
at their own homes under any circumstances. He valued his 
independence too highly to meet them on any but absolutely 
equal terms, which he knew by é€xperience it was not always 
easy for ‘ the tailor’ to secure. A year before Colonel Torrens’ 
visits, Place wrote a general account of his relations with all such 
political catechumens, which explains his attitude admirably. 
‘The various public, political, and parliamentary matters in 
which I have interfered,’ said he, ‘ have brought me acquainted 
with many great men, and caused me to be most graciously 
invited to call upon some of them. This I have never done, 
unless something which related to others made it necessary, and 
this happened very seldom. It was a rule with me from the first 
never to call on any great man in any other case, and I do not 
believe I have seen so many as half-a-dozen lords and commoners 
at their own houses, excepting Burdett, Hobhouse, and Hume, 
and not even either of them unless on business. To all invita- 
tions I have replied, that I was at home till eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and after four o’clock in the afternoon; was always 
ready to attend to any suggestion, and to co-operate in any pro- 
ject which was likely to be useful, and especially if it related to 
the working people. With those public men who called I 
always communicated freely. Several have expressed a desire 
to become better acquainted with me; but this I always declined, 
as our circumstances and habits of life differed greatly, and I 
could not consent to become patronised, or to be a ‘* humble 
friend” ; to come when I was sent for, and to go when my 
presence was not quite agreeable, and to take care not to be in 
the way when other great men or women were there. To those 
who wished to be better acquainted I said, you can be as much 
better acquainted with me as you please by calling here when 
you have anything to do for the public good in which I can in 
any way assist. But as their notions of what was for the public 
good very often differed from my notion of what was for the 
public good ; as almost the whole of them made party politics 
their rule of action; as I disliked both the great political parties, 
and as my notions were well known to be republican, a few 
interviews were generally sufficient for their purposes, and our 
intercourse as generally ceased.’ ” 

To attempt even the briefest account of the public 
movements in which Place took an active part would be 
to give an abstract of the political and social movements 
of the first half of the century. He toiled successfully to 
establish Mechanics’ Institutes in London. He was the 
chief means of procuring the repeal of the Combination 
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affections of every industrial worker. He struggled for the 
abolition of the stamp duty on newspapers, and was a 
pioneer in reference to popular education. He was one 
of the chief means of obtaining the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He widened liberty wherever he could, and taught the 
masses of the people to respect themselves, while at the 
same time he forced the higher classes to respect them, 
and to do them some measure of justice. During the 
Chartist Movement it was not realised that he had worked 
for the “six points” for more than half a century. In a 
letter to Lovett, a Chartist who had been imprisoned, and 
who came out of prison “ almost crazy ” with the belief 
that the Chartists ought to apply all their funds to build- 
ing great schools, where the children would receive a 
thorough literary, technical, and sociological education, 
Place wrote :— 

“T am certain you will never have even one school. You 
will never raise £3,000 for such a purpose, and £3,000 would not 
pay for such a school as you have described. I hope to see the 
time when 420,000,000 will be voted to pay for the building of 
schools—schools for all, and not schools for Churchmen, or 
Chartists, only—and when a compulsory rate will be levied on 
all, in each school district, by a committee of the district, to pay 
the expenses of carryirg on the schools, in which the teaching 
shall be really good and apart from all religion, and especially 
from all sectarianism, whether religious or political.” 


His last literary work was a History of Chartism, which 
he left unfinished. He died in 1854, and his death was 
little noticed. 

Mr. Graham Wallas has done well to write the life of 
this disinterested, patient, dogged man, who sought 
neither honours nor place, and was content from the be- 
ginning to the end to wield power for good without recog- 
nition or reward. 


we 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN FINLAND. 


By Miss ANNA KROOK, of Helsingfors. 


——— 


[The following is the body ofa paper which was prepared for 
the Conference between teachers of different nationalities at the 
Summer Meeting held at Oxford last year; but owing to lack of 
time it was not read. ] 


AM going to give you a short account of the method 
of teaching foreign languages that prevails in Fin- 
land; and I think the best way will be to state first 

what it was about thirty years ago, and then what it is at 
the present time. 

First of all I must tell you that in Finland the unfortu- 
nate pupils of boys’ schools, as well as those of schools for 
girls, have to learn four languages, and in many cases five 
or six. They are bound to learn Finnish and Swedish, 
and they always go in also for French or German, and 
often for both. Russian has of late become useful, and 
even necessary, to many a young boy or girl who means 
to enter business after leaving school; but the study of 
this language is not compulsory. In mixed schools Rus- 
sian may be exchanged for Latin, and boys who have made 
up their minds for a philological career study Greek as 
well. In the Government or State Schools for Girls there 
is a five years’ course of German or French, and also a 
three years’ course of German, French, English, and 
Russian; so that a girl who takes a five years’ course of 
(say) French can have a short course of three years of 
German, English, or Russian. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances it would of 
course seem necessary to make the study of foreign 
languages as easy as possible for the poor children, but 
until the last twenty years this has not been the case. 
Before 1850, and even later, instruction in foreign lan- 
guages consisted in nothing but grammar—rules and rules 
and rules. It seemed quite a relief when, about 1860, Herr 
Ollendorff appeared on the scene “77d seiner wunderbaren 
Methode.”” You will have heard of Herr Ollendorff, who 
published practical exercises as hopeless in quality as they 
were endless in quantity—books for Germans to learn 


French, Italian, English, and what not, in no time at all. 
Among these there was also a book for Swedes to learn 
French, and this was introduced into my country. 
I had to struggle with it myself about thirty years ago, 
and can assure you that I shall never forget it. When 
you are told—as occurs in one of these exercises —to “ d/er 
vos bas avant @ dler vos souliers,” it seems a little puzzling, 
doesn’t it? A child does not reflect—he just goes on learn- 
ing rules and writing exercises; but it is cruel drudgery. 
Herr Ollendorff’s books contain, as you may know, no 
reading exercises, no proper dialogues, nothing but dis- 
connected sentences exemplifying certain rules—and what 
exercises! —“‘ Haben Sie den Baum meines Gartens ?”— 
“ Nein, tch habe nicht den Baum Thres Gartens, ich habe 
den des Staufmannes.” This most interesting fact made 
somebody invent the following analogous exercise :—“//a¢ 
Thre Frau Schwiegermutter nur eine Zunge ?”—“ Nein, 
ste hat deren mehrere.” 

Herr Ollendorff having been at last done with in most 
of our schools, we passed over to such books as those of 
Herr Ploetz and Herr Plate, whose French and English 
Grammars were considered very good. Indeed, they con- 
tained much useful information, but, being based on quite 
the same system of disconnected exercises, proved to be of 
no practical use whatever. How muchcan you learn about 
the idiomatic expressions of a foreign language from 
exercises chopped up in little bits and served quite out 
of time and place? Herren Ploetz and Plate revelled in 
a mixture of the most disjointed things, enough to drive 
anyhody wild. If I were to ask you, for instance, “‘ When 
was the battle of Waterloo ?”—Which do you like better, 
apples or pears?”—“Can you swim?” —“ How oldare you?” 
—Who invented gunpowder?”—and then, without waiting 
for an answer, finish up with stating that ‘‘A small mouth is 
pretty, but a large one is ugly,” adding also that “This is 
the Queen of England’s carriage”—I’m sure you would 
think me ready for Bedlam! Now, this is what we have 
given our children to feast their young minds upon, and 
I think not only we Finns, but most of the teachers of 
foreign languages in every country. I have seen books 
based on the same ridiculous system which were being 
used in France, in Germany, and in Switzerland. The 
result of such a proceeding will soon be seen. The pupil 
will acquire a certain knowledge of grammatical rules, but 
not the least idea of the language itself. It is to him a 
dead letter, not a living language; he cannot use it in 
speaking to a foreigner, not even so much as to ask an 
organ-grinder what country he comes from. 

I am glad to say that this was quite realised in Finland 
several years ago, and in almost every school the old 
methods have been abandoned. What is now considered 
essential—nay, even indispensable—is this :—A foreign 
language should be taught by giving specimens, and the 
best specimens, of connected pieces of literature—anec- 
dotes, dialogues, short stories, and, at last, tales or short 
novels by modern authors; but nothing incomplete, 
nothing disconnected or meaningless. This reading 
material should be translated into the mother-tongue—say 
Swedish—but into good Swedish; not a humdrum trans- 
lation done anyhow, but something really good. When 
the text is perfectly understood by the pupils, the peculi- 
arities and beauties of the language should be pointed out 
and explained by the teacher, and also those rules of the 
grammar of which there may be occasion to speak. The 
next thing will be to make the pupil render the foreign 
text as far as possible, either by answering questions on 
the subject or by relating the whole of the story; but on 
no consideration is he to do mechanical work and learn 
by heart without thinking—he must be ¢vazmed to think in 
the foreign language. This may seem requiring too much 
of the pupil; but, if you apply the method systematically 
at the very first stage of learning, you will find it just as 
easy as—indeed easier than—the old. 

I am pleased to state that for the teaching of English 
in Finnish schools we have excellent school-books, edited, 
for the most part, in Sweden and Norway, but adapted for 
Finnish use. You will allow me to give you a short account 
of the book I use at the first English class in my school, 
for girls of twelve or thirteen years of age. It was origin- 
ally published for Norwegian schools, all the English 
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dialogues being given in Norwegian as well. This book, 
an “ Elementarbok” by Mr. Brekke, was found so practi- 
cal, and so amusing to children, that it was adapted for 
Swedish schools in Sweden; and about five years ago a 
Finnish teacher of English published a Finnish edition, 
which is now being used in Finnish schools. The book 
contains a short account of English sounds in phonetic 
transcription, according to the excellent system of Dr. 
Henry Sweet; then follows a series of twenty-seven lessons 
or short dialogues, each containing a connected conversa- 
tion on every-day occurrences, and at the same time 
giving examples illustrative of the rules of the grammar— 
all systematically arranged. The first lesson begins thus:— 
“ Fred, where are you? Come here. Be quick.” If the 
teacher reads this in a natural tone of voice, the childish 
fancy is sure to be taken at once, and the pupils, boys or 
girls, will be very curious to know what in the world that 
boy is up to, for to them Fred is no dead abstraction con- 
sisting of four letters, but a living boy, full of fun. In the 
fifteenth lesson there is a piece of conversation worthy of 
being quoted. It is on board a ship. The captain is calling 
to one of the boys:—‘‘Who’s there below?”-—“ William, 
Sir.”—“ What are you doing?”—“ Nothing, Sir.”—“ Is 
Tom there ?”—-“Yes, Sir.”—“ What’s he doing?”-—“ I’m 
belping William, Sir.” 

As soon as possible—that is to say, when a few lessons 
have been mastered—little anecdotes are introduced, such 
as this, for instance :—“ When Chateauneuf was only ten 
years old, a bishop, who wished to try the boy, asked him 
some questions. The boy gave very good answers 
to them all. At last the bishop said, “I’ll give you an 
orange if you'll tell me where God is.” “And I,” answered 
the little boy, “will give you two if you'll tell me where He 
is not?” Whethera boy of eight might be able to give an 
answer of this kind is a question I had better leave un- 
answered; but anyhow the book is amusing to children, 
and that is a great thing. Another important feature of 
Mr. Brekke’s book is the colloquial English he uses— 
nothing stiff and unnatural. At one of the monthly, meet- 
ings of the New PhilologicalSociety of Helsingfors one of 
the lecturers of the University expressed his indignation 
at the “careless English” of Mr. Brekke. He meant to 
say that it was absurd to make pupils say ‘“TI’ll” instead 
of “I will,” “I’ve” instead of “I have,” and soon. I had 
the honour of contradicting him, as in my opinion it is 
ever so much better to teach children spoken English first 
and literary English afterwards. I know from experience 
that it isn’t an easy thing at all to get out of the habit of 
talking like a book.” Brekke’s E/ementarbok also contains 
a second part—a reading-book consisting of three longer 
stories with a vocabulary, all the new words being in 
phonetic transcription, a short grammar, and some Swedish 
exercises to be translated into English; the last-named to 
be used only as a repetition. 

As to the books I use for the second and third years of 
English at my school, we read The Royal Readers (Sequel 
to No. IV) and Zales from Shakespeare by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. We also learn some few pieces of poetry 
by heart, such as Robert Burns’ Scots wha hae wi? 
Wallace bled, and Longfellow’s Slave’s Dream, and 
many others by Wordsworth and Tennyson; and the 
beautiful music of English poetry never fails to interest 
the children. 

It now only remains to be added that in some private 
schools of Helsingfors the phonetic system of teaching 
foreign languages has been applied at large by one of 
the Professors of our University, Mr. Wallenskjold, 
who is a great admirer of Dr. Sweet. The boys in his 
school are taught to read French, and to write it also, using 
nothing but phonetic transcriptions, and, he says, with 
much success. We are indeed happy to get every year, 
in the way of school books, something new and interesting 
from our next-door neighbours, the Swedes, who have so 
much intercourse with England—as, for instance, the 
practical Grammars of Mr. Afzelius, of Gothenburg. 

As a final remark I cannot help saying that I do wish 
we need not bother about so many languages. How nice 
it would be if we could all speak the same mother-tongue, 
like one large family! But then we should lose a great 
interest in life. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF DIALECT. 


By Professor H. A. STRONG, LL.D. 


HERE are not many cases in which an author or 
a collection of authors may reasonably be expected 
to show any gratitude to critics who undertake to 
review awork before it is completed. There is however 
one exception to this general rule. When a publication 
which will take years to finish has been entered upon, it 
seems far better for criticism to have its say at the out- 
set, so that, if any better way is known to any 
expert in any branch of the subject with which the 
publication may deal, it may be adopted in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The few notes therefore which make 
up this short article are not intended as in any sense a 
complete review of the great work which is now in process 
of appearing under the name of The English Dialect 
Dictionary.* Neither are they intended as counsels of 
perfection, but merely to point out certain directions in 
which it seems that the methods employed might be 
simpler or more scientific. For a Dialect Dictionary is a 
work which appeals alike to the general reader and to 
the professed scholar, and as such demands at once lucid 
arrangement and profound care. Dialects are indeed 
dying out rapidly under the influence of railways and 
Board Schools, or—to speak more correctly— the old lan- 
guage material is being rapidly transmuted into more 
homogeneous forms and more homogeneous sounds. For 
dialects will always arise and always exist; not so, how- 
ever, those dialects which are of great historical interest 
as representing the standard language of the parts in 
which they were once spoken. These are indeed very 
rapidly disappearing, with their quaint and curious words 
and their striking intonations. It seems then of prime 
importance to form a Dialect Dictionary of English at 
this particular juncture—in a few years it may be too late. 
I think therefore that the whole English-speaking public 
is under a great debt of gratitude to Professor Wright and 
to his numerous collaborators for the great trouble they 
are taking in producing the work in question. _ 

In registering dialects which are rapidly passing away, 
it is important to remember that the words which form 
the differentia of a dialect are only one element. Nor 
indeed can it be maintained that the sound of the indi- 
vidual word advances us much further. There comes 
into question the whole intonation of the sentence, which 
may be drawled, or sung, or chanted, &c. Consequently 
it would seem to be a prime necessity that any final regis- 
ter of the English Dialects should be preceded by a de- 
scriptive sketch of each. This sketch should be described 
by a trained phonetician; he might even give specimens 
of passages in the dialect accompanied by musical nota- 
tion,as Sterm has done. The difficulty of obtaining a 
specialist of the kind is no doubt great, but not neces- 
sarily insuperable. He should be a native of the place in 
which the dialect is spoken, otherwise the more delicate 
of the intonations in question would be apt to escape him. 
Next, the pronunciation of the words should be accurately 
registered in two different ways—(1) by a strictly scientific 
phonetic alphabet like that of M. Paul Passy; (2) by a 
less scientific, but still helpful, notation for the general 
reader. Now the approximate pronunciation given in 
the beginning of the Dictionary seems to me hardly exact 
enough even for the general reader—for instance, there is 
nothing to indicate the very marked and peculiar sound of 
final ~ in the Devonshire dialect, my native tongue ; 
and yet I should select this as the touchstone of 
the West Country speech. Nay, in some cases the 
Dictionary is absolutely misleading in this particular, 
as where it directs you to pronounce words in the 
West Country dialect terminating in ~ as if the 
y did not exist at all. Further, we are left to gather 


* The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph Wright, 
M.A., Ph.D., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Oxford. In Half-Yearly Parts, 15s. net each, 
or to be had by £1 ts. Yearly Subscription. (Henry Frowde.) 
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from the Dictionary that many sounds are identical in the 
North of Scotland and in Devon. For instance, we are 
told that the normal development of @, @, and @ in 
open syllables is long close e in Lothian and West Corn- 
wall. I know both of these dialects fairly well, and to 
my ear there is a vast difference between the two. 
Numerous other instances might be easily adduced. The 
long close é in the North of England seems to me a very 
different sound from the same letter as uttered in Devon. 

In the next place, the origin and derivation of the dia- 
lectic words should wherever possible be given. In most 
cases this is excellently carried out. The Celtic origin of 
certain West Country words should be carefully investi- 
gated; most of them I believe to have been loan-words 
from the Cornish. Again, in dealing with such Irish 
words as “aumlach” and “aumluch,” the Celtic origin 
should be given. ‘“ Attal,” the refuse of a mine, of which 
no derivation is given, I believe to be a genuine old 
Cornish Celtic word, and to be connected with the Welsh 
“adhail” (refuse). ‘“ Bal,” the common word for a mine 
in Cornwall, certainly came to us through genuine Celtic 
sources ; it is probably simply a permutation of “ pal” (a 
mattock), originally a loan-word from “ pala.” 

In the next place, it is questionable whether slang 
words, as such, should find place in a Dialect Dictionary. 
Slang can only be classed as dialect by courtesy, and 
some slang cannot be classed under the head of dialect at 
all. Some few slang words come to us straight from the 
Romani, and in some cases were loan-words in that 
language, such as “ pal” (brother) and “lour” (money). 
If it be thought desirable to incorporate these into a 
Dialect Dictionary, their derivations should be obtained 
from a first-rate Romani authority. In any case, if slang 
is admitted into a Dialect Dictionary, it should be 
admitted consistently and universally. The same is 
true of Yiddish, that strange compound of Old German 
Grammar and Hebrew roots. Again, thieves’ slang and 
back slang should receive attention. Whether Winches- 
ter slang is worth including in a Dialect Dictionary is a 
matter of opinion ; if the Winchester words are set down, 
it should be the duty of the contributor of the word to 
endeavour to ascertain its derivation and history. For 
instance, “{brum,” the Wykehamist word for “hard up,” 
appears to be simply the word “ brumpt,” which we see 
from the Dictionary itself is in use in Kent in the same 
sense ; this should be explained under “ brum.” Ordinary 
slang words, such as “beans” and “ beak,” seem hardly 
worth inserting, as belonging to no dialect. Again, if it 
be decided to admit thieves’ slang, this should be con- 
sistently inserted and the history of each word given. 

But a more important precaution still in the prepara- 
tion of a Dialect Dictionary seems to me to be the 
citation of none but good authorities for the usage of 
particular words in particular senses. Generally speak- 
ing, the authority for a word should be a person resident 
in the county where the dialect is spoken ; and, if he is 
trustworthy, his authority should be sufficient to dispense 
with many written proofs. For instance, under the word 
“bannock” far more authorities are quoted for the use of 
the word than are strictly necessary. One good authority 
for each district should be ample. But, again, among the 
authorities themselves there is a notable difference as to 
the weight they possess. Burns and Sir Walter Scott 
are first-rate authorities as to the dialects of their respec- 
tive parts of the country in their own time, because they 
really lived with the people and naturally spoke the dialect 
of the people with whom they lived. But Mr. Barrie and 
“Tan Maclaren” cannot be cited as other than literary 
authorities ; dialect seems to me to be with them rather 
an artificial product than a natural growth. In the same 
way I am surprised to see Mr. Baring Gould cited as an 
authority for North Country words (v. “again”). Now, 
if Mr. Baring Gould be an authority on any dialect, it is 
surely the West Country dialect; and even when he 
writes in this I should not accept his authority as equal 
to that of Nathan Hogg, or Capern. It seems to me 
very important to decide on what ground we are to admit 
a writer’s claims to be a first-rate authority; but my first 
requirement would be that the writer should speak 
habitually the dialect on which he is cited as an authority. 


HOPES FOR ART. 


By J. E. PHYTHIAN, Chairman of the City Art Gallery, 
Manchester. 


———— 


OT the least interesting feature of the second half 
of the nineteenth century is the English art- 
revival, which, beginning with the Pre-Raphaelite 

movement and the earlier writings of John Ruskin, almost 
exactly fifty years ago, still continues, and promises to 
work permanent and wide-spread changes in our social 
and intellectual life. 

Of course, when we speak of art today, we no longer 
mean painting only, or even only painting with the addi- 
tion of architecture and sculpture. Thanks to such men 
as Ruskin, William Morris, and Walter Crane, we under- 
stand now that art is not only the making of beautiful 
things but the making useful things beautiful. We have 
realised that the arts have architecture as their natural 
centre ; that they are only at their best when in close 
connection with an architecture expressive of a high type 
of family, civic, and national life; and that the highest 
function of art therefore is the raising of noble buildings 
and their fitting adornment. We realise further that 
there is a nobility for the cottage as well as for the Town 
Hall, Parliament House, Palace, or Cathedral, and that 
the function of great public buildings is to minister to 
and ennoble daily life in humble private dwellings. We 
are beginning to see that even our National and 
Municipal Art Galleries and Museums are, in their present 
form, little more than schools, workshops, storehouses, or 
temporary expedients; that the great altar-pieces in the 
National Gallery, torn from their architectural surroundings 
and sacred associations, are only less mutilated fragments 
of art than the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum. 
We think with pleasure of the increase of mural paint- 
ing, of the growing use of art—whether in painting, 
mosaic, stained glass, sculpture, or carving—in our 
churches and public buildings, and of the growing love 
of beauty in all the minor crafts—metal-work, jewellery, 
pottery, glass-ware, textiles, embroidery, and the printing 
and binding of books. And that not insular prejudice 
only leads us to take pride in these doings of ours is 
evidenced by the increasing appreciation of English art 
in other countries. In 1887, Signor Bonghi, returning to 
Italy from a visit to England, told his fellow-countrymen 
that if they wished to see living architecture they must 
look for it in English towns. Herr Muther, writing the 
history of modern painting, gives England the pre- 
eminent place in its initiative and development. M. de 
la Sizeranne finds the younger French painters so 
enamoured of English art that he writes to warn them 
against a slavish following of its methods and ideals. 
The designs of William Morris and Walter Crane have 
a European reputation, and Professor Lichtwark, Director 
of the Kunsthalle at Hamburg, credits us with a peculiar 
gift in the design based upon organic growth and form. 
We might boast, then ; but wiser than boasting is taking 
courage, and striving that good may be bettered. 

For, when all is said and done, this art movement has 
hitherto affected to any considerable extent only a 
comparatively small portion of the community, in 
respect to both cultivated enjoyment and_ practice. 
The spreading of the town is still hideous. The commer- 
cial necessities of the time and the increasing use of 
machinery wage a war, almost of extermination, against 
the simple work of hand and tool, by which alone the 
loveliest art can be produced. Photography, so useful 
for rendering fact, has destroyed the old line-engraving, 
injured wood-engraving, and threatens now to blind us 
to the fact that art is design, and not mere literal imitation 
of nature. Just as the calculation of wealth in figures 
instead of in facts has robbed the majority of our popula- 
tion of some of the essentials of a healthy human—nay, 
even animal—life, so the wonders of mechanical produc- 
tion, which, after all, should be only means to an end, 
have made us forget the end in the means. But no 
advance the world has ever made has been without 
some temporary drawbacks, and the good wind that 
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blows no ill has yet to blow. Art, we may be sure 
also, will gain in the long run by having to make head- 
way against the difficulties with which commerce and 
machinery encumber its path for a time. The art of 
earlier days had not this bracing battle to fight. Some 
inward flaw, as sensuousness, sensuality, vulgar ostenta- 
tion, insincerity, or formalism, was wont to bring it down. 
Today art has external foes with which to contend for 
mere existence. And the tyranny of commerce and 
machinery, like tyranny in politics, has roused to a deter- 
mined struggle the spirit of freedom. We will be helped, 
but not enslaved, by the creations of our own hand and 
brain. 

But can art claim the importance which we are attach- 
ing to it? We have spoken of it as the making of beauti- 
ful things and the making useful things beautiful. We 
must not forget, however, that in beautiful things we in- 
clude some that have the highest kind of use, such as 
paintings and sculpture appealing to thought and emo- 
tion. These we shall all admit no nation can now neglect 
and consider itself civilised, any more than if it were 
without literature and music. But what about beautiful 
things apart frotn such higher significance? Is mere 
beauty of form and colour a luxury only, or a necessity? 
The importance of art in national life depends upon 
the answer to this question. What, then, is Beauty? 
Without going further into difficult problems than the 
limits and purpose of this paper warrant, we may say 
that Beauty is some kind of order or arrangement which, 
by answering to the demand for order in our own intelli- 
gent and moral nature, gives us pleasure. Of course the 
working out of the order is one thing, the pleasure we 
have in the result is another. But neither of them is 
easy of attainment. Neither power of design nor 


good taste comes without effort, even if there 
be great natural gifts. Sir Joshua Reynolds could 
only see the beauty in the paintings of Raphael 


after long and careful study of them. Natural ability 
and a well-disciplined life, both in the race and the indi- 
vidual, are essential to the creation and enjoyment of 
good art. Intellectualand moral break-down are as fatal 
in the long run to art-power as to any other faculty. 
Hence Ruskin maintains that the roots of art are 
moral, and that to teach taste is to form character. 
If beautiful art, then, be only possible for noble 
persons, either in creation or in enjoyment, and is 
difficult of attainment, how much more difficult, because 
dependent on such complex conditions, must be the 
attainment of noble national art! If England is to be a 
beautifully kept country, inhabited by people living in not 
only healthy, but beautiful, homes, in beautiful towns and 
villages, not only what interest in art will be required, but 
also what a lofty type of moral and social life! And 
what stands in the way of the realisation of ‘such an 
ideal? Not the lack of natural beauty ; not, as we have 
seen, the lack of art-power; not the lack of wealth—none 
of these things, but only the lack of noble national life in 
the sense of every individual living to further national, 
not merely personal, ends. The hideousness and physical 
dirt, in the midst of which so many of us are condemned 
to live, are but outward and visible signs of national in- 
ward and spiritual want of grace. The condition of art, 
then, is of the greatest importance as an index to national 
character. 

The love of art, again, in the wide sense in which 
the word is used here, is a stimulus to a more unselfish 
life. To be keenly alive to ugliness in every form is to 
desire to end it ; and, when we find that only by better 
social conditions is this possible, we are led to seek social 
ends, and our sympathy is quickened. It was tke im- 
possibility of the art he loved, under existing conditions of 
life, that made Ruskin into a social and economic reformer. 
We can no more dispense with the revolt against unlovely 
conditions of life than with the revolt against unhealthy 
conditions of life. And we are not likely to get the health 
without somewhat of the loveliness. The full desire for 
beauty, then, the desire to maintain it where it exists and 
to create it where it is absent, not only has its root in the 
moral and intellectual elements in our nature, but de- 
mands for its complete satisfaction in life the highest 


moral and intellectual effort, and tends to call such 
effort forth. Art, therefore, is a necessity, not a luxury, 
of truly civilised life) and Ruskin—how inevitably we 
return to him who has taught us so much about both 
life and art !—is only using the language of sober sense 
when he says :—“ Life without industry is guilt ; industry 
without art is brutality.” 

We are now free, and, I hope, interested, to consider 
briefly the likelihood of our art-revival continuing and 
growing both in range and power. The conditions need- 
ful for such growth are increased opportunities for, and 
incentives to, the enjoyment and the practice of art. Let 
us deal first with the former. 

The children are our chief consideration when think- 
ing of the future. And the Kindergarten training, the 
increased attention paid to drawing, the use of pictures 
and flowers in schools, and the counting as school- 
time the time spent, under supervision, in Art Galleries 
and Museums, are all fostering their love of beauty 
in nature and art. Technical schools in part of their 
work, and schools of design, fed from the elementary 
schools, carry this educational work further. Beyond 
this are our rapidly increasing Art, and Arts and 
Crafts, Exhibitions and Art Galleries and Museums, 
visited by both young and old. The influence of the 
London Galleries and Exhibitions has spread through 
the provinces, and most of the larger municipalities, and 
many even of the smaller, now have their own art institu- 
tions. It is easy for me to instance Manchester, with 
four (soon to be five) public Art Galleries and Museums, 
illustrating every phase of art—architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and the minor arts—and visited annually by 
about three quarters of a million persons; while in its 
Town Hall are twelve mural paintings of incidents in 
local history by Ford Madox Brown, one of the greatest 
colourists of our time, and possessed of a dramatic power 
akin to that of Shakespeare or Browning. Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Oldham, and many 
other places are doing the same kind of work. Lectures 
and handbooks are made use of, and the collections 
are rapidly becoming more systematic and educational. 
Our municipalities are also taking more pride in their 
public buildings, in the general appearance of their streets, 
and providing more parks, squares, and open spaces. 
Other important factors in the increased enjoyment of 
art are the growing recognition of its importance in the 
study of history, the large number of well-illustrated 
books on art, and of copies and reproductions, and the 
increased facilities for travel both at home and abroad. 
Artand “the grand tour” are now democratic institutions. 

As to the practice of art we must only say a word or 
two. Schools of Art, both in connection with South 
Kensington and independent institutions, in town and 
village, are steadily increasing in number; Arts and Crafts 
Guilds are being formed; and interesting developments in 
art-manufacture, such as stained glass, pottery, and metal- 
work, are constantiy being made. What has already been 
done, and is being done, makes further progress not only 
possible but practically inevitable. 

We must not omit also the improvement taking place 
in amateur work, so important for general culture and for 
the simpler arts of the home, and destined to play a much 
greater part in the whole of our art-life than we are as yet 
aware of. How much of the leisure time saved for us by 
machinery is merely wasted up to now! Enough to fill 
our country with lovely art. 

Such, briefly, are some of the grounds for hope. Let 
us recollect that good art costs if anything less, not more, 
than bad art. We pay large prices for some very ugly 
things. Simplicity—in form, colour, and decoration—is 
the chief essential. Nothing, then, can bar the way if we 
wish to take it; the wish in this case will be father to the 
fact. The enjoyment of art is becoming a considerable 
part of the general intellectual life of the country. Ama- 
teur work is being improved and extended. The oppor- 
tunities of the professional artist are steadily increasing in 
range with the growing recognition of the unity of the 
arts. All this is a gain, not for art only but for life, bring- 
ing with it better social feeling, and wholesome pride in 
the beauty of home and village and town. It is a move- 
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ment, therefore, in which all ought to take some share, as 
much as in literature, science, politics, or economics. 
The practice of art by many, and the enjoyment of art by 
all, have become a part of good citizenship. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


By F. W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D. 


HE study of literature, we are told, is the quest of 
the True and the Beautiful as they appear in the 
writings of men. Most of us are probably willing 

to accept such a definition as this, and the chief points 
of difference will arise when we come to consider the 
best methods of pursuing this quest. Each school of 
literary criticism is eager to secure its own peculiar point 
of vantage, and study literature in its own peculiar way. 
A brief reference to a few of these different points of 
approach may not be without advantage to some of those 
whose study of literature is that of the amateur rather than 
of the professional. Such a reference may also lead us 
to introspection, and help us more exactly to examine our 
own attitude towards literary study. 

Our English critics have been righteously indignant of 
late with what is generally known as the German method 
of studying literature—the subjection of literature to 
philology. This indignation has been the more loudly 
expressed from the fact that signs are not wanting in 
high places that such a study of literature has found 
favour in England. To many German students literature 
has been, and still is, a vast quarry that must be hewn 
and blasted in order that obsolete words, dialectical 
spellings, double superlatives, and other strange gram- 
matical monsters may be brought to light. The extreme 
folly and perversity of such a method of study reaches its 
climax in the conduct of one of the most influential of 
German professors, who lectured for a half-year to his 
students on “The Use of the Preposition in Hamlet”! 
Yet it would be unfair to regard this course of procedure 
as the only method of study pursued in German Univer- 
sities. Scherer and Ten Brink have pointed a healthier 
and humaner path to follow, and their labours have not 
been lost. 

Yet, while we in England have been ready enough to 
point the finger of scorn at the work done in Germany, 
it may be doubted whether our own accepted modes of 
literary research have been much more fruitful. While 
our neighbours have quarried for archaisms, we have 
followed the quest of “the purple patch.” Paying little 
heed to the general conception and execution of a great 
work, we have sought out choice passages and extracts 
fit for quotation, while our publishers have laden our 
library tables with volumes of anthologies, excerpts, and 
selections of all sorts. Now it may be quite proper and 
befitting that in our nursery stage of literary study we 
should be content to put in our thumb and pull out a plum 
from the works of favourite authors; but such a course, 
when pursued in after life, is wont to suggest premature 
dotage. Neither is it possible for the student of literature 
to conceive of the whole from the part, nor has he the 
power of the expert biologist who builds up the whole 
animal form of an extinct species from some stray fossil- 
bone. Literary study is too fitful and too evasive to admit 
of all this, and yet we have been content, and our teachers 
have been content for us, to study literature in this de- 
sultory, haphazard way. We have flattered ourselves 
that we have “known” /z/ius Cesar, because we could 
guote glibly enough—“ Friends, Romans, countrymen,” 
and have accordingly dispensed with any further concep- 
tion of the plot and characters. How often, too, has the 
sole aim of our histories of literature been to give a few 
bald facts about an author’s life, and then cull some 
“ purple patch ” from his work. 

Not unallied with this lighthearted method of literary 
study has been another, of even greater prestige and of 
equally narrow horizon—the study of literature from the 
point of style. An author’s thoughts and ideals have been 
- neglected, and we have fixed our gaze on his style and on 


this alone. Contented with the husk of a book, we have 
thrown away the kernel. This applies more especially to 
the study of poetry, where manner is only too often re- 
garded as of far greater importance than matter. The 
perverseness of such a method of study must be apparent 
to all when it is borne in mind to how large an extent an 
author’s style takes its form and colour from the thoughts 
and ideals which animate his work, and is meaningless 
except in its relations to the general conception of the 
work itself. What meaning can we find, for instance, in 
the poetic style of Wordsworth, or the prose style of Car- 
lyle, until we have first studied the ideals, purpose, and 
general conception of their works? Yet, in spite of all 
this, how many of our histories of literature are almost 
entirely histories of style, telling us enough, and more 
than enough, about the dress and trimmings of a great 
work, and leaving untouched the body and the life-giving 
spirit, which alone can give it animation, and from which 
all else takes form and substance. 

The study of literature should be, then, the study of an 
author’s thoughts and, above all, of the great ideals into 
which his thoughts crystallise, and around which is woven 
the outer covering, “‘ ez lebendiges Kleid,” which takes its 
being from the ideals which it enwraps, and which we call 
the “style” of the work. In making this the object of 
our quest we must look far beyond the work itself which 
we are studying; we must consider the work in its relation 
to its author, and its author in relation to the times in 
which he lived, and to the great moving forces of his time 
which helped to call forth the spirit of poetry which lay 
dormant within him, and to guide and shape his work. 
Of every great work in literature it may be said, The 
Book is the Man;—not the whole man necessarily, but the 
man as he thought and felt and aspired while writing the 
work in question. Thus all that was best in Spenser, all 
that was noblest in his vision of life, is set forth in his 
Faerie Queene; and, however objective a writer may be, or 
however eager he may be to conceal his own personality, 
he yet reveals in his works, if they be written earnestly— 
as every great work must be written—most of that indi- 
viduality of character which the student should of all 
things desire to know. At the same time, whatever out- 
side light can be thrown upon the composition of any 
work must necessarily help us to a fuller understanding of 
that work. Let us then know something about the author’s 
predecessors, and let us read whatever books may in any 
way have influenced the author in his work. It is only by 
being able to put on one side that which is borrowed from 
earlier writers that we can hope to discover in any great 
work what is original and individual. If we would know 
the originality of Shakespeare, let us study the works of 
Marlowe, Lyly, and Greene, and even the crude Miracle 
and Morality Plays, and see what he borrowed, how far 
he has improved on this borrowed material, and how far 
he is strictly original. 

It is difficult to emphasise too strongly the fact that the 
worltl’s greatest men of letters are closely connected with 
their contemporaries and predecessors. If we look at a 
range of mountains from a distance, we see merely a 
number of isolated peaks; but when we come nearer we 
find that these apparently isolated peaks are in reality 
only parts—conspicuous parts it may be, yet only parts— 
of one great mountain chain. And the same applies to liter- 
ature. Regarded fromadistance, Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Tennyson stand out as isolated peaks; but when we come 
to examine them more closely we see that there are lesser 
heights between them, leading up to them, and thus help- 
ing them to tower aloft in their grandeur and majesty. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the relation of 
literature to other forms of art, and more especially to 
the art of painting. The Greek conception of the Nine 
Muses helped to strengthen the idea of the close 
relation of the several forms of Art, but in modern 
times we are too prone to consider each form as standing 
alone. An excuse for this may be found in the fact 
that it has rarely been the case that the develop- 
ment of literature and the sister arts has taken 
place pari passu, and at the same time. Yet how 
closely allied are literature and painting in the great 
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creative period of Italian history—the age of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici ; while in our own time and in our own country the 
same two sister arts have gone hand in hand, giving us 
Pre-Raphelites—or shall we say Pre-Spenserians ?—in 
literature as well as Pre-Raphaelites in painting. 

To come back to the point from which we set out, the 
study of literature is before all things the study of ideals 
—ideals of truth and of beauty. Questions of style, 
language, and verse are worthy of our notice only in so 
far as they help us to realise and appreciate those ideals, 
and should therefore be regarded as subjects of secondary 
and relative importance. We frequently hear people 
speaking slightingly of what they call “books with a pur- 
pose,” especially “novels with a purpose ”—which they 
are generally careful to avoid. The phrase is an unfor- 
tunate one, for every great work is essentially a book with 
a purpose. If a writer has no definite purpose or end in 
view, no ideal of truth or beauty to reveal, he had much 
better cease from writing. What is meant in common 
parlance by a book or novel “with a purpose” is one in 
which the author is eager to obtrude his purpose on every 
page, and thrust it upon his hearers sermon-wise, with 
the insistance of a boy-preacher who has just received his 
“call.” He is too didactic, too full of the “ haec fabula 
docet” ; and the result is that the book loses all artistic 
sense and becomes adreary sermon. But in reality every 
book has its purpose, and our greatest men of letters are 
those who set forth the noblest purposes and ideals; not 
thrusting them upon us in their crude and unassimilated 
forms, but shaping them with consummate artistic power 
into the inmost structure of the work, till absolute har- 
mony of thought and form is evolved. It is thus that 
Shakespeare set to work, enunciating the greatest truths 
of life and putting forward the noblest ideals of manliness 
and womanliness, yet weaving all this into the very tex- 
ture of the work, till material, design, and ornamentation 
blended into one harmonious whole. 


LONDON LOCAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


Y the kind invitation of Canon Barker, the second 
Meeting for this Session of the London Local 
Centres Association was held in the Marylebone 

Schools on Saturday afternoon, February 26. The Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Chairman of the Association, presided, 
and the following Centres were represented by one or 
more members :—Gresham College, Bermondsey, Brom- 
ley, Chislehurst, Greenwich, Hampstead, Lewisham, 
Marylebone, Morley College, North Hackney, Notting 
Hill, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tottenham, Upper 
Holloway, and Woolwich. The total attendance of mem- 
bers was 29. There were also present Dr. Kimmins and 
Mr. Wicksteed. 

The subject appointed for discussion was “ University 
Extension in Relation to the Proposed Teaching Uni- 
versity for London.” 

Dr. KIMMINS read a paper in which he traced briefly 
the successive steps that had been taken towards the 
establishment of a Teaching University in the Metropolis, 
with special reference to the requirements of the class of 
people who constitute University Extension audiences. 
He quoted the passage from the Report of the Cowper 
Commission, published in 1894, which dealt with this sub- 
ject. The Commissioners stated that they had “received 
much valuable evidence” with regard to University 
Extension, and added :— 

‘*We have no doubt that the University Extension system 
deserves the encouragement of the University, and, under favour- 
able conditions, may be a useful supplement to its work as bring- 
ing under the direct influence of University study many students 
who would otherwise have remained outside that influence. We 
therefore recommend that the University should appoint a stand- 
ing Board to encourage and extend this work in London and the 
suburbs, and to bring the more promising of such students into 
closer relation with the University by the recognition of work 


done under its superintendence as an equivalent for such part of 
the regular courses of the University as may be determined. The 
University will, of course, not accept such work as equivalent to 
any portion of the University course unless it shall be satisfied 
that it is of equal educational value.” 


The determination of this particular point was to be in 
the hands of the Senate, acting upon the report of the 
Academic Council. Dr. Kimmins then sketched the pro- 
visions of the Bill at present before the House of Lords 
in so far as it referred to this branch of the subject. The 
seven Commissioners who were to be appointed would be 
charged with the drawing up of statutes and regulations 
in accordance with a scheme based upon the Report of 
the Cowper Commission; and they would be required, 
amongst other items, to provide for the establishment of 
(1) the Academic Council, for Internal Students, (2) the 
Council for External Students, and (3) a Standing Univer- 
sity Extension Board. Among the “teachers of the 
University” would be “members of the teaching staffs 
of public educational institutions situate within a radius 
of thirty miles from the University buildings who have 
been recognised as teachers of the University.” Consider- 
able latitude would be allowed to the Commissioners in view 
of new and recently developed conditions of educational 
activity in London, and it would appear that a University 
Extension student might, under the new University, pro- 
ceed to a degree by any one of three lines:—(1) he might, 
after matriculation, attend recognised courses of evening 
lectures, and fulfil conditions similar to those of day 
students ; (2) he might be allowed to present a series of 
Certificates of Continuous Study in lieu of certain ex- 
aminations, and submit himself for the final examination 
for a degree as an internal student ; or (3) he might follow 
out a course of instruction specially designed for evening 
students. No mention was made either in the Report or 
in the Bill of two orders of degrees corresponding to the 
honours and the ordinary degrees at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; should such a differentiation be made, there would 
be much less difficulty in arranging a satisfactory scheme 
for University Extension students. In any case, there 
was matter for great self-congratulation in the generous 
recognition which had been accorded to the high ideal 
which the University Extension authorities had always 
kept before them. 

Mr. WICKSTEED expressed his earnest hope that, 
whatever course was ultimately adopted, nothing would 
be done to tamper with the special virtue of University 
Extension work—freedom on the part of the lecturer 
controlled by sympathetic external checks. At pre- 
sent the Universities’ Joint Board sanctioned a 
subject as suitable, and the lecturer then had liberty 
to deal with that subject as he thought best, an 
external examiner afterwards testing the student’s know- 
ledge on the lines that the lecturer had adopted. This 
characteristic was one that he considered vital and most 
jealously to be guarded. He further remarked that he 
did not think that University Extension students would 
generally value a degree, though they did value the 
Society’s certificates in view of the special nature of their 
testimony. 

Mr. STANLEY ANDERTON (North Hackney) feared that 
the freedom of University Extension work might possibly 
be lost by absorption into a University. There was a 
danger that strong pressure might be brought to bear on 
the several Centres to institute courses of lectures qualify- 
ing for a degree. This would be lamentable, if it were 
carried out, as tending to destroy the special character 
of University Extension work; but he believed that it 
would be found impracticable owing to the poverty of 
most Centres. 

Mr. C. H. GRINLING (Woolwich) thought that there 
were no real grounds for such apprehensions. He felt 
that enlargement of scope might be attained compatibly 
with the maintenance of a sound freedom. All Centres 
should endeavour to level up their work; much might be 
done in this direction by co-operation and hearty mutual 
support. The valuable characteristics of University Ex- 
tension methods should by all means be safe-guarded, but 
endeavours should be made to widen the whole scheme 
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Mr. R. G. TATTON (Passmore Edwards Settlement) 
feared that such co-operation as would be necessary for 
such an end would be found impracticable; most Centres 
could at best hardly make their away along from Term to 
Term and from Session to Session, and any additional 
difficulties in the nature of external considerations would 
generally prove fatal to their existence. He cordially 
agreed with what Mr. Wicksteed had said with regard to 
the paramount importance of maintaining the special 
University Extension methods, and would suggest that 
some provision might be made for the recognition of 
those methods as one road to a degree. 

The Rev. J.Scorr LIDGETT (Bermondsey) felt that it 
would be necessary for the University Extension authori- 
ties in London to come into some kind of relation with 
the new University as a measure of self-preservation. 
Students of Oxford and Cambridge Centres were scat- 
tered all over the country, and were thus quite distinct 
and removed from the ordinary undergraduates ; but in 
London, owing to tbe comparative proximity of all 
students to the institutions of established rank that would 
constitute the teaching machinery of the University, there 
would be considerable danger of the Society losing its 
clientele through the preference of the latter for regular 
University teachers. He was of opinion that at present 
it would be wisest to remain as they were, and advance 
later to a more difficult ideal. 

Mr. F. TREMAIN (Upper Holloway) dwelt upon the 
value of the Certificate of Continuous Study as a great 
incentive to systematic work, and pleaded for some 
definite recognition of this as a measure both of justice 
and of policy. 

Further discussion followed on the three alternative 
methods that had been mentioned as possible roads to a 
degree. 

Dr. KIMMINS, in replying, said that undoubtedly the 
line of least resistance would be to follow the second 
course referred to in his paper; students might then 
pursue their course of study as at present up to a com- 
paratively late stage, and subsequently, perhaps with the 
aid of scholarships, be transferred to a more advanced 
curriculum leading to the final degree. He felt, however, 
that in any case University Extension students should be 
included in the category of “ internal students.” 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said 
it was evident that the general feeling of the Meeting was 
strongly in favour of the maintenance of University Ex- 
tension methods, and he hoped that this would be secured. 
He desired to warn those present that there was no 
magical value in a degree as such—that any degree was 
valuable only according to the value of the course of 
study that led up to it. 

It was resolved that the subject should be further dis- 
cussed at the next Meeting of the Association. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


———— 


Philip II of Spain. By Martin A. S. Hume. William 
the Silent. By Frepreric HARRISON. 2s. 6d. each. 
(Macmillan and Co.—Foreign Statesmen Series. ) 

The latest volumes of this Series more than maintain the high 
promise with which it opened. It would have been impossible 
to select from among contemporary scholars two more qualified to 
deal with the subjects respectively assigned to them than Major 
Hume and Mr. Frederic Harrison. Major Hume has won 
considerable reputation as Editor of the State Papers (Spanish) 
belonging to the later sixteenth century, and as an observant 
explorer of the by-paths of Elizabethan history. Mr. Harrison 
is one of the comparatively few men who can become sound 
historians without ceasing to be ‘‘ men of letters.” 

We notice these volumes together ; and indeed it would be 
difficult to consider them apart. Each is complementary to the 
other. They deal with practically the same period from 
different points of view. To the majority of readers Philip II — 
notwithstanding the monumental works of the two great Ameri- 
can historians—is a less familiar figure than his great contem- 
porary William of Orange. Major Hume draws his portrait 
with singular deftness, discrimination, and artistic skill. Here 
we see the Philip of history—the polished and courteous gentle- 
man; the politician, cold, suspicious, hesitating, but always of 


‘marble equanimity”; a man not naturally or wantonly cruel, 
but ‘‘ cursed with mental obliquity, and a lack of due sense of 
proportion” ; animated in all his actions with the sincere con- 
viction that he wasin league with the Almighty, and com- 
missioned by Him to compass the extermination of his 
enemies :— 

“The descendant and the ancestor of a line of religious mystics, 
he looked upon himself as only an exalted instrument of a higher power 
5 . It was God’s battle, not his; and he might well be calm in the 
face of reverses that would have broken another man’s heart, for he 
knew, as he often said, that in the long run the Almighty would fight for 
His own hand and that defeat for Him was impossible.” 

To Major Hume the keynote of Philip’s policy throughout 
his reign is to be found in the maintenance of the English 
alliance—in a word, the old Burgundian foreign policy. And 
Major Hume is right. Philip was no fanatical Papist in his 
dealings with England. His was the moderating influence in 
the dark days of the Marian persecutions. He frankly preferred 
a Protestant Elizabeth to a Roman Catholic Mary Stuart on the 
English Throne. For thirty years he endured the extremest 
provocation at the hands of this Queen rather than dissolve an 
alliance which he desired so ardently to maintain. Elizabeth 
of course traded much upon the knowledge of Philip’s anxiety 
in this matter, but she too was anxious not to strain relations to 
the point of absolute rupture. And thus for thirty years, 
notwithstanding piratical raids upon Spanish cities and Spanish 
ships, notwithstanding help to the rebellious Netherlands, not- 
withstanding the seizure of Philip’s gold, notwithstanding 
repeated plots for the assassination of the Queen, this strange 
peace between England and Spain formally endured. European 
politics have often presented a tangled maze to the onlooker, 
but never more tangled than in the days of Philip and Elizabeth. 
Major Hume picks his way with wariness and discretion, and 
guides the reader safely through; but it is impossible to follow 
him here. The style, it should be added, is excellent through- 
out, the chapters on the Armada and on Philip’s last days 
being exceptionally good, 

Mr. Harrison’s W2liiam the Silent is a worthy companion 

portrait to Major Hume’s PAzip. Like the latter, it is drawn 
from original materials, with full sympathy, with rare historical 
insight, and consummate literary skill. One thing the two 
protagonists had in common—they were both primarily politi- 
cians. Devoted Catholic as he was, and ardently religious, 
Philip regarded all the problems which he had to face from the 
political point of view; while William of course—Lutheran, 
Catholic, and Calvinist by turns—was essentially a politique of 
the polétigues. Not that he was otherwise than a religious 
man. His letters, as Mr. Harrison says, 
“breathe an unmistakeable spirit of personal piety, trust in the good- 
ness and mercy of God, and reverential submission to His will. 
Beyond that, all questions of theology and worship were to him subor- 
dinate matters of personal opinion and local ordinance, From time to 
time he joined that Communion with which it seemed to him best to 
work in the supreme cause of freedom of thought and public liberty.” 

The story of the heroic struggle of which William was the 
central figure and the animating soul has been often told. Mr. 
Harrison—like the artist he is—resists, again and again, the 
temptation to stray into general history. His sole ambition has 
been to draw the portrait of the leader—to make us understand 
what manner of man was William paradoxically surnamed ‘“‘ the 
Silent.” And admirably has he fulfilled this ambition. We 
see him first the pupil and favourite of the Emperor Charles V, 
‘in full possession of vast estates,’ keeping ‘‘ regal state in the 
splendid Nassau palace at Brussels,” dispensing lavish hospitality, 
‘* devoted to the chase, to falconry and tournaments, to dancing, 
masquerades, and costly entertainments.” We see him next the 
trusted general and minister of the young Philip, and again, in 
1559 or 1560, passing into resolute but loyal opposition to the 
King he still served. His attitude at this time, and in one 
sense throughout, was eminently conservative. ‘‘ He abhorred 
persecution, but he loathed fanaticism, anarchy, and violence,” 
and sought simply ‘‘ to found a party of honest patriots.” At 
this time and for many years afterwards he remained a Catholic 
and ‘‘adetermined enemy to disorder,” but also (it should be 
added) a determined enemy of persecution for belief. Not until 
after the appointment of Alva (1567), if then, did Orange 
embark definitely upon a revolutionary policy. His aim was 
still ‘to save the ancient constitution of the land, not to over- 
turn it.” Two things combined to give a new direction to his 
policy—the Alva tyranny in Flanders, and the capture of Brill 
(1572) by the Beggars cf the Sea—the beginning of the maritime 
struggle, and the transference of the centre of resistance from the 
Belgic to the Dutch Provinces. Then followed in quick suc- 
cession the Union of Delft (April, 1576), which forms the germ 
of the United Provinces ; the Pacification of Ghent (November, 
1576), which marks the temporary union of the whole seven- 
teen Provinces; and the Treaty of Arras (January, 1579) and 
the Union of Utrecht (same date), which express the final 
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division between the Catholics of the Southern and the Pro- 
testants of the Northern Provinces. In 1581 the Northern 
States declared their independence, and three years later their 
heroic leader fell by the hand of the assassin. To those who 
would read his life-story briefly and sympathetically told we 
would unreservedly commend Mr. Harrison’s most scholarly 
but popular biography. 


By Percy Groom, M.A., F.L.S. 
3s. 6d. (George Bell and Sons.) 


The beginner in Botany is to be envied. Nowadays he has an 
excellent choice of simple text-books—in anatomy that model of 
elementary manuals, Dr. Scott’s Structural Botany, and, if his 
means will allow it, Francis Darwin’s Elements of Botany, in 
which the welcome hand of the physiologist is felt. Mr. Groom’s 
Elementary Botany is worthy of a place beside these, and is to 
some extent their complement, dealing specially as it does with 
general morphology and the classification of flowering plants. 
Mr. Groom writes for the student, with only here and there a 
sidelong glance to the examination paper (page 20). His treat- 
ment is original and fresh, and many of his figures are—with what 
relief we write it!—new. The ‘‘ Ideal Plant,” that bug-bear of 
the budding botanist, is mercifully absent; but we note with 
regret that phyllotaxis, although unnamed, lingers on. How 
many intelligent students have been appalled by those vulgar 
fractions! Where illustrations are so profuse, we may seem a 
little ungrateful in calling attention to the fact that no figure of 
“*cross-fertilisation mechanisms” is given. The least satisfactory 
part is undoubtedly the third, some 34 pages in length, devoted 
to Physiology. The arrangement of this part might well be re- 
considered, the value of controll-experiments indicated, and really 
difficult experiments, such as those dealing with water-cultures, 
more fully described. We draw attention to these defects because 
we hope that a new editien will soon be forthcoming, and because 
we think that in that case the book may be rendered even more 
useful. As it is, however, we welcome it heartily, for its own 
sake and for the sake of the beginner who wishes to examine 
plants before troubling about sections of plants. We have only 
to add that in our opinion the prefixed aside to the specialist 
(Preface V.) is unnecessary. 


Elementary Botany. 
With 275 Illustrations. 


F. W. K. 


Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Lord Lyrron. 
he Camp of Refuge. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
Each edited with Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
LAURENCE GOMME. 3s. 6d. each. (Archibald Constable 
and Co.—Constable’s Library of Historical Novels and 
Romances. ) 


This is a happy thought well carried into execution. The 
idea is to illustrate the successive periods of English history by 
means of standard works of English fiction. The Series opens 
appropriately with Lord Lytton’s Haro/d, to which Mr. 
Gomme has contributed an admirable Introduction and Notes— 
scholarly and accurate, but neither heavy nor dull, The book 
is fully illustrated with some facsimiles of parts of the Bayeux 
Tapestry and reproductions from Fairholt’s Costume tnx England. 
Harold of course illustrates the period on the eve of the 
Conquest ; the second volume tells the story of the final struggle 
of the English against the Norman lord as depicted in Charles 
Macfarlane’s Camp of Refuge. There were apparently reasons 
unexplained against the inclusion of Kingsley’s Hereward the 
Wake, which would otherwise have been selected to cover this 
ground ; but many will welcome the re-issue of a work less well- 
known and deserving to be better known. Mr. Gomme again 
contributes an excellent Introduction and Notes, while the 
book is enriched with a large number of interesting illustrations. 
Each volume is published at a very moderate price, and 
nothing has been left undone to render the Series educational in 
the best sense. 


The Odes of Keats. With Notes and Analyses and a Memoir 
by ArTHUR C. Downer, M.A. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


A more charming or more dainty volume than this edition of 
the Odes of Keats we have not for a long time seen. In it are 
included the seven great Odes, a short biography, a critical 
essay upon ‘‘ The Ode in English Poetry before Keats,” and a 
delicate appreciation of the poetry of Keats—all by the Editor. 
There are two portraits of the poet, one from a miniature by 
Severn, the other from a drawing by Hilton—the latter an ex- 
quisite bit of work ; and two illustrations of the Holland House 
Urn. Altogether a volume to the taste of a (modestly furnished) 
literary epicurean. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE NEW 
TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 

To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN, —The question of the recognition of University 
Extension work among the qualifications for University degrees 
is of such importance from an educational point of view that I 
trust you will allow me a little space in the /ownal to renew 
the discussion of last Saturday. I do not suppose that the irre- 
sponsible objections of a student will at all cripple the action of 
those who are pressing for recognition, but it is possible that they 
may so weigh as to modify, by calling out concurrent opinions, 
the proposals that are being made. 

First, I question whether there is a demand of any consider- 
able force among Extension students for access to degrees. 
There is, no doubt, a widespread sentimental aspiration after 
recognition of some distinct sort, but the suggestion that the 
degree itself should be held out asa goal surely comes from 
those University men, the promoters and lecturers, whose idea 
of academic honours is limited to the old-established titles. 
One may well propose that for this new kind of work a new 
kind of associateship should be devised, and that it should not 
be allowed to trench upon the old name. 

Is the work done by the Extension student at all commen- 
surate with that done by collegiate or private readers for the 
degree? It may be more or less thorough in its own sphere, but 
is it commensurate? Would the patent connote the same thing 
in the one student as in the other? I fear that those who press 
for degrees know little of the real conditions of Extension 
students’ work, The most average ability, devoting not more 
than three or four hours per week toa particular subject of 
study, is quite able to obtain the distinction certificate at the 
end of a course of lectures. I know that this is the case. No- 
thing approaching the accuracy of information, the exacti- 
tude of scholarship, is required by the Extension examiners 
that is demanded by those of the University; the standard, 
because the Centres are so various in educational status, is a 
very moderate one; mere ‘‘ originality”? goes for much with 
many lecturers and with their examiners too ; the whole system 
is of that easy and inviting character which is well suited to such 
work as the Extension Society has taken in hand, but is quite 
foreign to the more severe lecture-room and examination-paper 
of at any rate the London University and its Colleges. And, 
this being the case, it is surely a mere extension of that ‘‘ pat on 
the back” attitude so many lecturers assume (desirous as they 
are to please and encourage) to allow that their certificates should 
exempt those who hold them from any part of the academic 
course. Make the lectures, papers, and examinations altogether 
stiffer and more severe, and the thing would be feasible ; but 
then—we have a University College and no longer an Extension 
lecture-room. Of course I do not intend to say that.good work 
is not done; but a great deal is fimsy—that is, not based upon 
solid reading; and the certificates, even the ‘‘ distinction” 
certificates, do not by any means always certify a scholarly know- 
ledge of the subject. 

There is another point, which I raised at our Meeting, and 
which is equally worth consideration. To attain a London 
degree a student comes up three times before the examiner, 
bringing each time an appointed scheme of subjects. These he 
has studied collaterally; and his thoughts have been engaged upon 
them asa group. Now this method of study is of the highest 
educational value, and the degree connotes the method because 
it is awarded only to such as submit to these sequent examina- 
tions—it connotes a correlation of thought, a solidity of mind, 
which is only attainable by those studying under these circum- 
stances. It is now proposed that access shall be had to the 
degree, at any rate in its earlier stages, by quite a different 
avenue; the subjects are fo be accepted serzatim ; a series is to 
take the place of a system ; a long mind, or at best a square one, 
is to be stamped as good as a solid one; the educational inten- 
tion of the prescribed course of work is to be ignored. If such 
a change should be made the degree would be modified in 
character; it would not be the London degree which is at present 
so justly prized by those who hold it. 

The success which the Extension Movement has attained 
should not blind us to the inherent qualities which mark its stu- 
dents off from those who come to the Universities. It appeals, 
and this is its difference, to the busy world ; and the stamp put 
upon the work of the leisured student is the wrong stamp for its 
work. The Movement itself will be harassed by such an assump- 
tion of borrowed plumes, and the plumes themselves will lose 
their lustre when displayed in such strange surroundings. 

I feel sure that all who have had practical experience both of 
London degree work and of University Extension examinations 
will bear out my first point; and that the second will be accepted 
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by those who have considered the educational aspect of the Uni- 
versity curriculum. A diploma of some sort I would certainly 
advocate, provided it were a distinctive Extension diploma and 
not a mere Ass in a Lion’s skin, 

Yours faithfully, 
29, Clapton Common. W. STANLEY ANDERTON. 
28 February, 1898. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 
To the Editors of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION JOURNAL. 

GENTLEMEN,—Is it not possible that some of your corre- 
spondents have overlooked some almost fatal objections to the 
classification by subject ? In practice it would be found almost 
impossible strictly to divide books dealing with History, Litera- 
ture, and Economics—especially the first two—into separate 
classes. These subjects overlap very much, and any attempted 
division would have to be very arbitrary, and most unsatisfactory 
and confusing for working purposes. Instead of saving work it 
would cause more, for the same books would have to appear, in 
many cases, in all three lists, and the Bureau Secretary would 
not be in a position to inform the borrowing Centre where it 
would obtain the books required until she had written to her two 
co-Secretaries to ascertain whether they had or had not yet 
already lent out these books through their divisions to other 
Centres. Such a delay in supplying books would be very annoy- 
ing to all concerned, and would entail much unnecessary corre- 
spondence and expense. Besides, as has been mentioned by one 
who has taken a very active part in the movement, such an ar- 
rangement would throw a ‘‘ most disproportionate amount of 
work on the History Secretary, who might not have the most 
time.” The geographical division overcomes this overlapping of 
books, and at the same time does make all the books throughout 
the country available for lending purposes, independent of what- 
ever division the borrowing Centres happen to be situated in. 
The separation into North and South is simply for purposes of 
administration, and a Centre placed in one of these two divisions 
would not be cut off from sharing the books available for lending 
purposes in the other, as is understood by Miss Martin and Miss 
Hargood. 

I quite agree with Miss Livett that it would be very hard in- 
deed upon some Centres to attempt*in any way to compel 
them to borrow books ez b/c. Although, of course, it is very 
desirable that Centres should supply their students with as many 
suitable books as possible, yet it does not always follow, 
because one or two particular books in a set are required, that 
the rest of the set are really of use to the borrowing Centres—- 
the same subjects admit of so many different methods of treat- 
ment. 

With reference to the questions asked by Miss Hargood and 
Miss Green, there could be no possible objection to individual 
students borrowing through the Secretary of their Centre or the 
Secretary of their Students’ Association, provided always that 
the Secretary undertook to be responsible for the safe custody of 
the books. This has been already done, and individual students 
and others have also lent their books to other Centres through 
the ‘‘ Book Association,” the fees being paid into the local funds. 
The ‘‘ Book Association” is anxious to help students in every 
possible way, and such individual borrowing and lending through 
the local authorities is of very great assistance to all concerned, 
and not only tends to increase the usefulness of the Association 
but also adds to the local revenue. It seems desirable, however, 
that the applications of Centres representing the whole body of 
their students should have a prior claim to those of individual 
students. 

I take it that there should be no restrictions as to the length of 
time for which a Centre may borrow books. If it desired to 
retain them for nine or even twelve months, it could, if it wished 
to save itself further trouble, pay the whole of the fees at the 
time of first receiving the books, instead of renewing them every 
three months. It seems very necessary that one definite charge 
and one unit of time to work from should be established, so that 
the rules may be as simple and as free from complications of any 
sort as possible. With one exception all the Centres with which 
Ihave had correspondence on the matter agree that 6d. per 
volume would be the most generally acceptable fee, and the unit 
of time three months. Without expressing any personal opinion 
on the matter, I may say that J have received letters to the effect 
that itis hardly possible to expect Centres to lend at less than 
these figures, and that on the other hand many Centres could not 
afford to pay more. 

I sincerely hope that, by the time the present very useful dis- 
cussion has been concluded, the ‘‘ Book Problem” will be a 
‘* problem” no longer, but will have been solved to the general 
satisfaction. Yours faithfully, 

: RONALD D1Ixon, 
Hon, Librarian, Hull Centre. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
I OXFORD. 


Easter Holidays,—The University Extension Office will be 
closed as usual from the evening of Thursday, April 7, until the 
following Tuesday morning. 


Sa ee eee 
Il. CAMBRIDGE. 


Staff Lecturers.—The Syndicate have appointed the fol- 
lowing under the new scheme for Staff Lecturers recently 
adopted :— 

Mr. Hl. J. Boyb-Carrenter, M.A., King’s College, in 
History ; ‘ 

Mr. E. J. GARwoop, M.A., Trinity College, in Geology ; 

Mr. F. W. KEEBLE, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, in 
3otany and Biology ; . 

Mr. A. HAMILTON THompson, B.A., St. John’s College 
in Literature and Architecture. ‘ 


Arrangements for Session 1898-99.—Local Secretaries 
are reminded that their Application Forms stating lecturers and 
subjects desired next Session should be returned to the Secretary 
for Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, by April 15. No 
arrangements will be officially settled before that date, and the 
applications will then be considered together, and the Syndicate 
will do all in their power to make such arrangements as will 
meet the wishes of the various Local Committees. Copies of 
the revised list of lecturers and subjects may now be obtained. 

Inclusive Fees.—The Syndicate have decided in future to 
charge inclusive fees covering lecturers’ travelling expenses, 150 
copies of the syllabus, and cost of illustrations, in addition to 
what has hitherto been included in the fee. The fees, which 
will therefore include everything except local expenses, will in 
future be :— 

Full single courses £50 
Full repeated courses ... ae ae 75 
Short single courses... sess as 30 
Short repeated courses... 500 Boi 45 
In the case of lecturers on the Supplementary List the fees will 


be :— 
Full single courses 434 
Full repeated courses ... ah aa 50 
Short single courses... Bs an 19 


Short repeated courses... 28 


Further information can be obtained from the Secretary for 
Lectures, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Ill. LONDON. 
Summer Term, 1898. 
The following arrangements have been 

made up to the time of going to press 


thismonth. Acomplete list will appear 
in our May number. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of five weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise. The date given is that of the open- 
ing lecture. The fee first named in each case its that 
ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECREVARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. j— 
(1) The Geography of Britain and the British Seas 
(Part III.); H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Monday, 6, 
April 18. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
(2) Constetutional Developments in the British Empire ; 
J. H. Rose, M.A. Tuesday, 8. April 19. 5s.—as. 6d. 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) Commercial Geography (Part III.); G. G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. April 19. 5s. — 3s. 

(2) Economic Movements of the Last Century (6 lec- 
tures); G, Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7. 30. April 22. 


5s.—3s. 
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Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—Se/ect Plays of Shake- 
speare (Part II.); J. Churton Collins, M.A. Thursday, 
3.20. May 5. 8s. (three of a family, 20s.)—5s. 

Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—(1) Commercial Geo- 
eraphy (Part III.); G. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Fri- 
day, 8 (class at 7). April 22. 2s. 6d.—tIs. 3d. 

(2) Dante’s ‘* Canzoni,” &c. ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Tuesday, 3. May 3. 10s. (two of a family, 15s.). 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)—- 
(1) Zconomic Movements of the Last Century (6 lectures) ; 
G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. April 21. 55s. 
—3s. 

(2) Mrs. Browning and Clough; J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Monday, 7. April 25. 5s.—3s. 

Finsbury Park (Wortley Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N.)— 
Social and Jndustrial England (PartII.); J. H. Rose,M.A. 
Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). April20. 3s.—Is. 6d. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Dante’s ‘* Convito” ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 8. May 3. 5s. 

Holloway (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road)— 
The History, Geography, and Industries of the British 
Colonies (Part III.); Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednesday, 8. 
April 20. 2s. 6d.—1Is. 3d. 

Morley College (Waterloo Road, S.E.)—7he Evidences of 
Evolution; E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Wednesday,8. April 20. 
2s. 6d.—Is. 

New Cross (Goldsmiths’ Institute)—7he Age of the Tudors, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation (Part III.) ; C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Wednesday, 8. April 20. 2s. 6d. 

St. Luke’s (Vestry Hall, City Road)—7he ZAnglish in India ; 
W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Wednesday, 8. April 20. Free. 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7ke British Empire, 1837—1895; UH. J. 
Boyd-Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.15. April 29. 53s. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Studies in Ruskin; F. S. Boas, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
April 26. 5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—Z7g- 
lish History, 1830—1897 (continued) ; S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. Wednesday, 8. June 15. 5s.—Is. 

(3) (St. Stephen’s Hall, Poplar)—7he Geology of the 
British Tsles (Part I1.); F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Wednes- 
day, 8. April 27. 5s.—6d. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Human Anatomy and Physiology (Part III.); P. C. 
Mitchell, M.A. Friday, 8. April 29. 5s.—Is. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—/u J/taly 
with Robert Browning; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Mon- 
day, 8.30 (class at 7.30). April 18. 3s, 6d.—a2s. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) SoctaZ 
and Industrial England (Part II.); J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Saturday, 7.30. April 23. 2s. 6d.—2s. 

(2) Select Plays of Shakespeare (Part II.) ; J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 3. May 10. 5s.—4s. 

West Ham— 

Canning Town (Public Hall, Barking Road)—-A4 stronomecal 
Measurements; A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Monday, 8 
(Lecture II on Tuesday, May 3). April25. Free. 

Forest Gate (Town Hall, Stratford)—Pre-hzstoric Man ; 
F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Friday, 8. April 22. Free. 

Stratford (Town Hall)—7Zhe Chemistry of Arts and 
Manufactures ; WW. P. Bloxam, B.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 
April 26. Free. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall, William Street)—Zhe Growth of 
the Modern Spirit in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries (Part III.) ; W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. 
April 25. 2s.—Is. 

(2) (Polytechnic)—Zhe Physical, Commercial, and 
Historical Geography of Europe (Part III.); T. R. Marr. 
Tuesday, 8. April 19. 2s.—lIs. 

(3) (Amalgamated Engineers’ Institute, Glyndon Road, 
Plumstead)— Zhe Government of the British Empire ; 
H. Morgan-Browne, LL.B. Wednesday, 8. April 20. 
2s.—ISs. 


In addition to the above, Mr. J. Churton Collins will lecture 
at Regent Street Polytechnic, and Mr. J. S. S. Brame at 
Woolwich ; but the details of these courses have not yet been 
arranged. 


(2) Classes in the Greek Language. 


These are being conducted this Session, under the Regulations 
of the Universities’ Joint Board, as follows:—By Mr. H. G. 
Gibson, M.A., at Gresham College, Chelsea, Clapham, Richmond, 
and Sidcup; and by Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., at Marylebone. 
Full particulars may be had of the Secretaries of the respective 
Centres. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Lent Term, 
to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a course 
in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have obtained 
the highest place in the examination. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enterfor the examination and obtain Certificates. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Courses for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms.— 
Local Secretaries are requested to communicate with the Uni- 


versity Secretary at the earliest possible date with regard to 
courses desired for the Summer and Michaelmas Terms. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating, to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee, 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may asa rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, 
St. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epistles, Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 


Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 2s. 6d. 
(Modern Reader's Bible.) 
The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. To which is 


Prefixed an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. 
Malachi. 55. 
The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. 
M.A. Illustrated. Part XXIV. 1s. net. : 
Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. (Foreign Statesmen Series.) 


From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 


An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects 
(Ancient Times). By W. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D., Hon. Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 4s. 6d. (Cambridge Historical Series.) 
From Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son. 


The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837— 
1897. we Rey. William Parr Greswell, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Victorian Era 
Series. 


Vol. VI.—Ezekiel to 
Translated by A. J. Butler, 


From Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD. 


A Memoir of Anne Jemima Clough. By her Niece, Blanche Athena 
Clough, Vice-Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meets 
ings are held monthly during the Session, The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Mis- 
Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By 
JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘© A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The book 


is one which all parents should diligently read.’ "—Daily Mail. 


The Debateable Land: A Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By JOHN CHAS. TARVER. 
Author of “ Some Observations of a Foster Parent.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Now ready. 


The Chronicle of Villani. 
SELFE. Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* “ The book, picturesque and instructive reading as it is, is not less interest- 


Translated by Rose E. | 


ing and still more valuable for readers of Italy's greatest poet."—Scotsman. | 


“* Perhaps no book is so important to the student of Dante as the chronicle 
of his contemporary, Villani.” —A thenceunz. 


THIRD EDITION Now READY. 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


Popular Readings in Science. By Joun Gatt, 
M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and DAVID 
ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. With many Dia- 
grams, a Glossary of Technical Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


The narrative style which has been adopted by the authors will 
make the book acceptable to general readers who are anxious to make ac- 
quaintance with modern science.”—WVature. 

“We have been gratified by the unvarying excellence of the work, which 
we cordially recommend as likely to advance the cause of science. ”__Practi- 
cal Teacher. 

‘Full of interesting and nstructive inrormation. . . . The perusal of it 
will give considerable « enjoyment and instruction to all who take it up.’— 
Educational News. 


“ 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 
Historical Novels and Romances. Edited by 
LAURENCE GOMME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 


After a Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
tions of all the principal features, which include repro- 
ductions of royal and historical signatures, coins, 
and heraldic devices. 


Westward Ho! By Cuartes Kincsiey. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
Harold: The Last of the Saxons. By Lorp 


LYTTON. 
The Camp of Refuge. Cuarvtes MAcrARLANE. 


“Now we are to have for the first time a fairly complete edition of the best 
historical novels and romances in our language. Messrs. Archibald Consta- 
ble and Co. have had a happy idea in planning such a scheme, which is 
likely to have an enthusiastic reception.” —WVational Observer. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by AucustinE 
BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by ALEX. ANSTEAD, 
Reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynold’s Portrait. Six 
Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net. per Volume. Also half morocco, 3s. 
net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 


“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book- 
lover, now on the market.”’—//ust7 ated London News. 

“*Constable’s edition will long remain the best both for the general reader 
and the scholar.” —Review of Reviews. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 


The Waverley Novels. The Favourite Edition of 
SIR WALTER ScoTT. With all the original Plates 
and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 Vols. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 
Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume; and 
half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 


This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that 
we know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.”—G/asgow Herald. 


With Illustra- | 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Sir Henry Wotton: A Biographical Sketch. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the Owens College, Manchester; Hon. 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘© A delightful monograph entirely worthy of its admirable subject.""—G/as- 


gow Herald. 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. Edited by 
KATE M. WARREN. Volumes I., II., and III. now 
ready. 1s. 6d. net each. Also cloth gilt extra, with 
Photogravure, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each net. 

“For school use especially and as a pocket edition this reprint is just what 
the general reader requires." —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Miss Warren, however, really explains all that is necessary to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the text.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
‘« The text is good, there is a full and accurate glossary, and the notes are 


clear and to the j point. The introduction, too, is neatly written.”—Catholic 
Times. 


Complete in Six 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 
The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. Fourth edition. 


Crown 8vo. 832 pages. 13 Medallion Portraits of 
Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. Bound in red 
cloth, uncut edges. 5s. net. 

The work is universally regarded to be the best 
general Account in the English language of the 
Twenty Days’ War: including the Battles of Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre: and the subse- 
quent daring March on Paris. It is as fair to the 
French as it is to the Allies. 


The Art and Pastime of Cycling. By R. J. 
MECREDY and A. J. WILSON, With numerous I Ilus- 
trations. Paper, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“A very useful and well- tte guide to cycling.”"—Wheeding. 

“The treatise is written in simple language, and its directions are closely 
expressed.” —Sporting Life. 

** Will be of great value both to beginners and devotees of the wheel.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR EDWARD ARBER, 
F.S.A.; Fellow of King’s College, London; late English Ex- 
aminer at the London University ; and also at the Victoria 
University, Manchester; Emeritus Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Mason College, Birmingham. 


Ne. Text. sun a 
1. Milton Areopagitica 1644 1 0 
2. Latimer The Ploughers 4 1549 1 O 
3. Gosson The School of Abuse 1579 1 O 
4. Sidney An Apology for Poetry ?1580 1 0 
5. E. Webbe SEBIS. rn F TSoomeL O 
6. Selden Table Talk 1634-54 1 0 
7. Ascham Toxophilus 1544 1 O 
8. Addison Criticism on Paradise Lost niypiiies AL A 
9. Lyly EUPHUES 1579-80 4 Q 

10. Villiers The Rehearsal LO7TeL a 0 

It. Gascoigne The Steel Glass, etc. lyase) ah (8) 

12. Karle Micro-cosmographie 1628 1 0 

13. Latimer 7 Sermons before EDWD. V7. 1549 1 6 

14. More Utopia ee aime tS 10-5700 Lee) 

15. Puttenham  TZze Art of English Poesy ite) PAP 

16. Howell Lnustructionsfor Foreign Travel 1642 1 OQ 

17. Udall Roister Dotster 1553-66 1 0 

18. Mk.ofEves 7Zzke Revelation, etc. 1186-1410 1] Q 

19. James I. A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604 1 0 

20. Naunton Fragmenta Regalia 1653 1 0 

21. Watson Poents 1582-93 1 6 

22. Habington CASTARA 16440 1 0 

23. Ascham The Schoolmaster 1570 1 QO 

24. Tottel’s Miscellany(Songsand Sonnets] 1557 2 6 

25. Lever Sermons ... 1550 1 O 

26. W. Webbe A Discourse of Engli sh Poetry 1586 1 0 

27. Lord Bacon A Harmony of the Assays 1597-1626 5 0 

28. Roy, etc. Read me, and benot Wroth! 1528 1 6 

29. Raleigh, etc. Last Fight of the ‘Revenge’ 1591 1 0 

30. Googe Lglogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets 1563 1 O 


WES TMIN STE EF. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MAGAZINES. 


A Bid for Gigantic Success ! 
THE LATEST and GREATEST of the “NEWNES” VENTURES 


T may well be asked whether it is possible to produce a popular Monthly Magazine which is absolutely new 

in conception and brilliantly successful in execution. We have to announce, however, the publication of 

an absolutely unique popular Monthly Magazine, which cannot possibly fail to take the whole English-speaking 
world by storm. ‘This latest venture of Sir George Newnes’s enterprise is called 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 


Briefly it may be described as a Magazine devoted to romance of travel, adventure, and exploration—the 
wonders of the Wide World brought into our homes by means of the infallible camera and trustworthy 
traveller. Although there will be no fiction in the Magazine, it will contain stories of weird and astounding 
adventure, more thrilling than any yet conceived by the novelist in his wildest flights. And yet these will be 
the plain, straightforward narratives of well-known travellers, explorers, and others. So wonderful will the 
pictures be found, and so enthralling the letterpress, that this wonderful new Magazine cannot possibly fail to 
fascinate not merely serious men, but also women of all degrees, and even the smallest children, who will learn 
many delightful lessons from its attractive pages. As to the pictures, these will be for the most part direct 
reproductions from photos., and we think we may fairly lay claim that some of the things depicted in the 
pages of THE WipE WorLD MaGaZINE are absolutely the most amazing photos. ever taken. 

The marvel is that no one has ever before thought of producing such a Magazine as this. The world 
is very big, and its wonders are almost incredible, save only to those who have opportunities of roaming at 
large over the universe. 

We only ask you to look at the first number for yourself, and then judge whether or no you will do well 
to buy the Magazine regularly. The first number contains the following :— 

THE Dhar ste OF SEAL HUNTING. An interview with Sir Geo. Baden-Powell, M.P., K.C.M.G., etc. By Wm. Geo. 
Hitzgerald, 

DOWN THE PERAK RIVER. A true and thrilling story told by Sir Frank Swettenham, C.M.G., Resident-General of the 
Federated Malay States. 

HOUSES IN AIR AND IN WATER. By Leslie J. Dering. 

THE PERILS OF GORDON’S POSTMAN, The interesting story of Ahmed Agha Khalifa, who carried messages between 


Khartoum and Dongola. 


TRAGEDIES OF MONT BLANC. By Dr. H.S. Lunn, F.R.G.S. A most extraordinary article, illustrating, by means of 


actual photos., the fatalities of mountaineering. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. Told by Geo. O, Starr. A convict in an American 


gaol prepared this marvellous newspaper, which is reproduced, in facsimile, with its full history. 

DEVOTEES. By Capt. J. E. Howard. Illustrated by some of the most astounding photos. ever seen in this country. 

MEMORIES OF NAVARINO. Told by Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney. 

HOW THE NORTH POLE WILL BE REACHED. By Dr. Fridtjot Nansen. A full map and several of Dr. Nansen’s 
photos. appear, which have never before been produced. 

A BATTLE ROYAL WITH A TIGER. By Sarath Kumar Ghosh. A magnificent true story, telling how a tiger attacked a 
man who lay in bed. 

THE NEW ROUTE TO KLONDIKE. By R. L. McIntosh. With a superb set of photos. 

A RACE AGAINST DEATH. A terrible story of thirst, a lost caravan track, and a burning sun, told by Mr. C. V. A. Peel. 

QUEER SIGHTS IN CHINA. By Arthur E. Swinton. The photos. show such astonishing things as local history written on 
precipices, men undergoing dreadful tortures, queer monuments, etc., etc. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SLAVER “CARL.” A thrilling and terrible story told by that distinguished officer, Vice-Admiral 
A. H. Markham. 

A NATURALIST ABROAD. By J. 5S. Arnault. One of the most unique articles ever got together. You will find a snap- 
shot of a chameleon shooting out its tongue at a fly, oysters growing upon trees, etc. 

CASTAWAYS IN THE FROZEN NORTH. One of the most marvellous true stories on record, even in the annals of Arctic 
exploration. 

ODDS AND ENDS. By our own Traveller. The photos. show such astounding things as a beaver seen in the act of felling a 
tree ; how an Indian prince cycles ; an elephant as church collector ; the most wonderful surgical operation on record ; an 
awful message from the sea, etc., etc. 


112 Pages, with 158 absolutely astounding pictures, mainly from actual Photographs. SIXPENCE. 
Order at once, for we anticipate an overwhelming and unprecedented demand. 


GHORGE NEWNES Ad, [- 1, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by W. Brsnop, at 13, Cursitor Street (Hampton & Co.), Londen, E.C. SAE: 1898. 
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[ THREEPENCE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS for STUDENTS of BOTANY. 


A Text Book of Botany. By Dr. E. Srraspurcer, 
Dr. FritzNo i, Dr. H. Scuencx, Dr. A. F. W. Scuimper. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. C. Porter, Ph.D. With 594 Illustra- 
tions, in Part Coloured. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. By 
Wicuiam A. SETCHELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 1n the University 
of California. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Practical Botany for Beginners. By Professor F. O. 
Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ A Course of Practical Instruction 
in Botany.” Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 

A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By 
F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Crown 8Vvo, sos. 6d. 


First Lessons in Practical Botany. ByG. T. Berrany, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. Pott 8vo, ts. 

Botany. By Sir J, D. Hooker, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. ek [Science Primers. | 

The Student’s Flora of the British Islands. By Sir 
J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Third Edition. Globe 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Lessons in Elementary Botany. By DANIEL OLIVER, 
F.R.S. The Part on Systematic Botany based upon material left in 
manuscript by the late Professor HeNstow. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. ys 

Gray’s Botanical Text-Books, Sixth Edition. 

Vol. I.—StrructuraL Borany; or, Organography on the Basis of 
Morphology. To which is added the Principles of Taxonomy and Phy- 
tography, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By AsaGray. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Vol. I1.—PuysioLocicaL BoTany.—1. Outlines of the History of 
Phznogamous Plants. 2. Vegetable Physiology. By G. Lincoin 
GoopaLe, A.M, M.D., Professor of Botany in Harvard University. 
8vo, ros. 6d. 

The Structure and Development of the Mosses and 
FERNS (Archegoniata). By DoucLas HouGcuTon CampsELL, Ph.D., 
Professor of Botany in the Leland Stanford Junior University. Medium 
8vo, 145, net é 

The Herb of the Field. 
New Edition Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Joun Lowe, M.D.,Ed., Honorary Physiciam to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, etc., etc. Illustrated. 8vo, ros. net. 

British Forest Trees and their Sylvicultural Charac- 
TERISTICS AND TREATMENT. By Joun Nispert, of the 


Indian Forest Service. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Timber and Some of its Diseases. By H. MarsHaty 
Warp, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Wature Series. 

Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees. By Professor R. 
Hartic. Translated by Dr. W. SomeRvILteE, Professor of Agriculture 
and Forestry at Durham College of Science. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor H. MarsHatL Warp, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, ros, net. : 

Timber and Timber Trees, Native and Foreign. By 
Tuomas LasLett, Timber Inspector to the Admiralty. New Edition. 
Revised by Professor H. MarsHatt Warp, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. Foster-MELLIar. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. : 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir JoHNn Lussock, 
Bart., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ih ; : ; Wature Series. 

On British Wild Flowers, considered in relation to Insects. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Sir JoHn Luspock, Bart., F.R.S., 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Mature Series. 


The Colours of Flowers, as illustrated in the British Flora. 

By Grant ALLEN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
i : ; [Wature Sertes. 

A Primer of Practical Horticulture. Ten Lectures 
delivered for the Surrey County Council. By J. Wricut, F.R.H.S. 
Pott 8vo, ts. d 

The Chemistry of the Garden. A Primer for Amateurs 
and Young Gardeners. By Hersert H. Cousins, M.A., Oxford 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. Pott 8vo, ts. ; 

Garden Flowers and Plants: a Primer for Amateurs. By 
J. Wricut, F.R.H.S. With 50 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, rs. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. A Primer for Amateurs. 
By Cuarves Cottins. Edited by J. Wricut, F.R.H.S. With 38 
Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 

Farm and Garden Insects. By WiLt1am SOMERVILLE, 
D.(Ec. (Mon.), D.Sc. (Dun.), B.Sc, (Edin.), F.R.S.E., F.L.S. With 
46 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 

Vegetable Culture, A Primer for Amateurs, Cottagers, 
and Allotment Holders. By A. Dean, F.R.H.S., Member of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. Edited 
by J. Wricut. With 38 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


MACMILLAN AND 


co., L.TD., LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN COLOURS. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TRANSLATION PRINTED INCOLOURS 
EXHIBITING THE COMPOSITE STRUCTURE 
OF THE BOOKS. 


With Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations from Nature and from 
Ancient Monuments of Egypt, Assyria, &c. 


Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, and 
Edited with the assistance of HoRacE Howarp Furness, Ph.D., init D., 
by Paut Haupt, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. The First Three Now 


READY, of the twenty volumes in which the new translation is to appear 
are :— 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By Professor G. F. Moore. 


98 pp., printed in seven colours (42 pp. “translation, 56 pp. notes); 7 full- 
page illustrations (including a map in colours); 20 illustrations in the 
Notes. Price 6s. net, cloth, gilt top. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. By Professor T. K. 


CHEYNE. 216 pp., printed in seven colours (128 pp. translation, 88 pp. 
notes); 9 full-page ‘illustre ations and 28 illustrations in the Notes, Price 
ros. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Professor WELLHAUSEN and 
Dr. Horace Howarp Furness. 224 pp., printed in black only (16r pp. 
translation, 63 pp. notes, with an Appendix on the Music of the Ancient 
Hebrews); erat 8 full-page illustrations (one of them in colours), and 53 
illustrations in the Notes. Professor Wellhausen’s German translation 
of the Hebrew Psalter has been rendered into English by Dr. Horace 
Howarp Furness, of Philadelphia, the eminent Shakespearian scholar. 
Price ros. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top. 


Professor Cheyne, in The Exfositor, says that this ‘‘is the most beautiful 
version of the Hebrew Psalms which exists in our language.” 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUB/ECTS. 
Pott 8vo, in buckram cloth, price rs. 6d. each. 
. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. The Cultured World. And Other 
Papers. [Vow Ready. 
9. JoHN Hunter, D.D. Angels of God. 
8. W. M. Sincvair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. The Christian Life. 


7. T. T. Muncer, D.D. Character Through Inspiration. And 
Other Papers. 


6. Marcus Dops, D.D. How to Become Like Christ. And Other 
Papers. [Second Edition (completing 4,000 copies). 
5. JoHN Putsrorp, D.D. The Jealousy of God. And Other Papers. 


4. CHARLES A. Berry, D.D. Mischievous Goodness, And Other 
Papers. 


. J. M. Wuiton, Pu.D. Reconsideration and Reinforcements. 


. James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. Faith the Beginning, Self- 
Surrender the Fulfilment of the Spiritual Life. 
[Second Edition (completing 6,000 copies). 


1. GEORGE Matueson, D.D. Words by the Wayside. 
[Second Edition (completing 5,000 copies). 


N 


Dr. Horton on Romanism. Now Ready. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Contents :—Ro- 
manism and National Decay.—St. Peter and the Rock.—Truth.— 
Protestantism.—Holy Scripture.—Purgatory. 


Price Sixpence. 


Now Reapy. 
Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets. By RicHarp A. Arm- 
STRONG, B.A., Author of ‘“‘God and the Soul,” ‘‘ Man’s Knowledge of 
God,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Now Reapy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Briertey, B.A. (“ J. B.”). These studies, 
which appeared originally as essays in The Christian World, are in- 
spired by the belief that at a time when, in the sphere of religion, the 
dogmatic assertions of external authority are received with increasing 
impatience by the educated laity, it is of growing importance that in- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


se 


On the preceding page appears an announcement 
which we trust will be appreciatively received by Local 
Secretaries throughout the country. Arrangements have 
been made by which they may in future obtain for the 
members of their Centres copies of the Journal in packets 
of not less than a dozen at a penny a copy, exclusive of 
the cost of carriage, the rate of which diminishes rapidly 
with the number of copies taken. We hope that this 
removal of their most loudly expressed grievance will 
result in a largely increased circulation of the Journal 
among the rank and file of students, and that University 
Extension workers of all kinds will in future make more 
and more use of our columns as a medium for intercom- 
munication. 

*,% 

THE first Summer Meeting of the London Society has 
been held, and, if we may judge from what appears to 
be a unanimous verdict, has proved a signal success. 
The weather was remarkably offensive during the first 
three days, but afterwards cleared up nobly, and on the 
afternoons of the Garden Parties at Devonshire House 
and Fulham Palace was all that could be desired. With 
only two exceptions the programme was carried out 
according to the time-table—urgent business detained 
Mr. Mackinder at Oxford on the morning of his second 
lecture on “ The Geography of London,” and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen was prevented by illness from giving his address 
on “ Johnson’s London”; for the latter an admirable sub- 
stitute was found in Mr. Pitt-Lewis, who lectured on “The 
History of the Temple.” We cannot attempt to give in 
our columns any formal report of the fortnight’s proceed- 
ings, but we publish in this number the first two of several 
communications that we have received from students who 
have consented to record their impressions of the gather- 
ing, and others will follow in our next and subsequent 
issues. 

*% , 

WE shall also publish from time to time during the 
coming Session, as space may permit, some of the papers 
that were read, and have been most kindly offered to us 
by their respective authors. Meanwhile, we may men- 
tion, for the information of any who may care to possess 
some permanent record of the Meeting, that, while 
several of the daily papers reported more or less fully the 
more generally interesting items, the Czty Press con- 
tained, in its issues of June 1, 4, and 8, specially admirable 
summaries of several of the lectures delivered, and that 
the articles in the Guardian of June 8 and 15 are perhaps 
the most intelligent and sympathetic that we have seen. 


* 

OF only two items of the Meeting can we in the present 
number give any adequate report—the formal Conference 
on “University Extension Work in Technical Institu- 
tions,” and the informal Meetings that were held for the 
constitution of the Book Union. These reports will speak 


for themselves, the subjects with which they deal having | 


received considerable attention in our columns during the 


past three years. We would only express our regret that 
the Conference was through lack of time brought toa 
close before all present had had an opportunity of taking 
part, and assure any who may have been thus dis- 
appointed, and whoever else may wish to contribute to- 
wards the settlement of the important questions involved, 
that the University Extension Journal stands most gladly 
open to the expression of their views. 
* 
* 

ON one special aspect of the Meeting we must adda 
few words. It is possible that the students of Centres 
attached to the London Branch of the Movement may in 
the past have suffered somewhat, more or less consciously, 
from the fact that they were working under the auspices, not 
of one of the ancient Universities, but of a Society founded 
ad hoc. Oxfordand Cambridge at once command and re- 
tain in a peculiar manner the loyalty and devotion of those 
whose education they control; not so naturally or easily a 
body such as the London Society. Henceforth there will 
be no feeling of this kind on the part of Metropolitan stu- 
dents. The Meeting has served in a remarkable degree 
to foster, and in some cases to create, a strong sense of 
corporate unity among the London Centres. They all 
recognise now, as not all recognised before, that the 
Society is a body with a personality of its own, of their 
connection with whom they may be individually proud, 
and to whom they may look up with as strong an affection 
as do their provincial cousins to their more ancient A/mae 
Matres. 

*,* 

THE conclusion of the Meeting was marked by a very 
pleasing incident. The members combined, at the 
initiative of the Committee of Secretaries, to give tangible 
expression to their “grateful appreciation of the kindly 
and untiring efforts” that Dr. Kimmins had made to 
secure their comfort and convenience throughout the 
duration of the gathering. It was considered that this 
would most appropriately take the form of a present on 
the occasion of his approaching marriage to Miss 
Hannam, better known as “Sister Grace,” of the “ Guild 
of Play” at Bermondsey. A total of £21 5s. 6d. was 
collected from four hundred students in sums of limited 
amount, and, steps having been taken to ascertain what 
would be most acceptable, it was determined to present 
to him a black oak sideboard, on which a suitable inscrip- 
tion will be placed. In his letter acknowledging the 
gift, Dr. Kimmins has expressed himself as deeply 
touched at this entirely unexpected token of the esteem 
of those who attended the Meeting from all parts of the 
country. 

+ % 

WHILE the work of the London Society attains its 
majority this summer, the Movement itself completes 
its twenty-fifth year, and, as our readers are aware, the 
Cambridge Syndicate have decided to hold a Confer- 
ence on July 6 and 7, to which they have invited Local 
Secretaries and representatives of Cambridge Centres, 
and some of those who have been most prominently 
concerned in the work since its initiation in 1873. The 
importance of the occasion is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that the Chancellor of the University, the Duke 
of Devonshire, has, in response to the invitation of the 
Syndicate, expressed his hope of being able to preside 
at one of the meetings. A survey of the results of the 
twenty-five years’ work cannot fail to be of great interest, 
and a comparison of the results achieved with the anticipa- 
tions of those who started the Movement will be particu- 
larly valuable and instructive. In some important respects 
the actual achievements have exceeded even the most 
sanguine expectations of the early workers, although 
the lines of advance have not always taken the direc- 
tions originally proposed. The deliberations of the 
International Congress which met in London in 1894, 
supplemented by the results of the Conference to be held 
at Cambridge this month, will make a most interesting 
chapter in the history of the educational progress of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 


% 
OuR readers will have seen that the scheme for a 
Diploma in Arts proposed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
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was rejected on May 26. The Higher Local Examina- 
tion and the Local Lectures system are the machinery 
which the University has created to do a certain work, 
and the object of the proposed scheme was to improve that 
machinery and render it more efficient for its purpose. 
The influence which the Universities have been able 
to exert upon secondary education throughout the country 
since they first instituted their Local Examinations and 
University Extension work is admittedly great and bene- 
ficial, and the work has not less certainly reacted bene- 
ficially upon the Universities. We believe that by 
the adoption of the proposed scheme the University of 
Cambridge would have been enabled to exercise an 
equally favourable influence over the system of general 
higher education which is at the present time slowly 
coming into existence throughout the country. All past 
experience seems to show that the result of this would 
have been to add strength, both directly and indirectly, 
to the University. We trust that this defeat is only 
temporary, and that some such scheme will shortly be re- 
introduced, and will the next time meet with success. 
* 
* 

THE generous offer made by the Gilchrist Trustees 
to award Gilchrist Medals in connection with the work 
done for the Sessional Certificate in Honours ought to 
prove a valuable incentive to sustained effort. The offer 
has been made to the four Central Authorities—Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Victoria. Each Authority is 
asked to send to the Committee of the Trustees appointed 
for the purpose a report upon the work of the Honours 
Sessional Certificates in each year, stating which of the 
candidates have displayed sufficient originality to deserve 
a Medal; and the Committee will then proceed to appor- 
tionment. The Honours Sessional Certificate has proved 
a most useful means of encouraging students of excep- 
tional power, and the offer of Gilchrist Medals will, we 
trust, stimulate and encourage the more capable students 
to undertake this higher work. 

+ * 


* 

THE ceremony of June 11, when the Prince of Wales 
opened the new buildings of the University Extension 
College at Reading, was important not only in itself, 
but more especially for what it signified. The long 
and strenuous labours of those who have the wel- 
fare of the institution at heart received on that occa- 
sion appropriate and highly merited recognition, and it 
is now beyond all doubt that the College, which has been 
so skilfully conducted to its present eminence, and enjoys 
the cordial support of the University of Oxford, the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the Board of Agriculture, the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, the Borough of Reading, 
and the County Councils of Berkshire, Hampshire, Oxford- 
shire, and Dorset, has definitely taken its place as one of 
the foremost educational agencies in the South of 
England. We may well be proud of an institition which 
owes its development and special character to University 
Extension influences, and may confidently predict for ita 
career of continuous and progressive beneficence. 

+ ¥ 


* 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION has at last obtained a definite 
footing in Denmark. Interest in the Movement had been 
for some time growing, fostered by lectures on the aims 
and methods of the work in England; and in April of 
last year the matter was taken in hand by seven Working- 
men’s Clubs in Copenhagen, which appointed a joint 
Committee to consider ways and means. On their recom- 
mendation a further series of addresses was arranged, 
to which representatives were invited from all the scien- 
tific, social, and commercial institutions of the town, 
and from the undergraduates’ unions, both conservative 
and liberal; and it was resolved to found a University 
Extension Society. Meanwhile, a number of the teaching 
staff of the University had met independently for a similar 
object. A Conference was held between these two 
parties, and the scheme was further considered in detail. 
Other meetings followed, and finally in April of this year 
the Society was definitely established, and a constitution 
drawn up. The preliminary work of organisation is now 
being pressed forward with all speed, and the courses will 
begin after the Long Vacation. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SUMMER 
MEETING. 


I.—By Miss CELIA HARCOURT. 


——— 


HERE was a conductor on an omnibus in Bond 
Street on the first of June who had never heard 
of Burlington Gardens. It is to be doubted 

whether by the eleventh there remained so much igno- 
rance in London. It was not only that our numbers 
were so large, but we came and went with such per- 
sistency all day long that the whole of London seemed 
to be thickly strewn with the blue tickets of our member- 
ship. On the steps of the University itself there were 
at all times at least a dozen people hurrying in and out 
with important looks. None lingered. All had engage- 
ments. Those who came up from the country had much 
to get through between lectures—shopping, visiting, 
sight-seeing—and even those who lived near at hand, 
infected with the general stir, were resolved to waste no 
minute of the day. It was wonderful how much we saw 
in the single hours between the lectures; but it was 
generally agreed that the long interval from twelve till 
three was required properly to “do the Academy.” 

But if the omnibus conductors, as they took our pence, 
marvelled at our numbers, people interested in the Ex- 
tension Movement must have been struck by another 
aspect of the Meeting—the earnest appreciation shewn 
by the students. To look at lecture-time round the steep 
slope of the theatre, lined with tier upon tier of eager 
faces, to mark the rapt stillness, and hear it broken by 
sudden bursts of laughter or applause, was to realise 
that here a real need was being met. It was a sight that 
the unbeliever ought to have been brought in to behold ; 
and it must have been peculiarly gratifying to the Ex- 
ecutive and to the lecturers. However splendidly the 
banquet be set forth, success does not crown it until the 
table is furnished with appreciative guests. It was a pity 
that these could not have been drawn more from the 
neediest kind of students, but at least of those present 
there was not one but came to learn. 


It was said by an onlooker that we were rather too in- 
discriminate in our praise of everything—“ The very best 
lecture we’ve had” was said to be the general comment 
at the close of each. But, great as was the success of 
each in turn, it is not too much to say that the palm 
belongs to the one that was never delivered. On Mon- 
day morning, as we sat listening to the lucid rush of Mr. 
Mackinder’s lecture, as we heard one by one the reasons 
why London mzs7/ stand where it does, and saw each 
point set down clear and memorable before our eyes, we 
felt that now we were on the royal road to learning. It 
was all so rapidly spoken that no one’s attention had time 
to stray, and so graphically that each must understand. 
We all began to have high opinions of the second lecture 
even then; but as soon as we heard that, for very good 
reasons, it could not be delivered, it at once became sur- 
rounded with a halo of romantic possibility; and ever 
after, in praising all that we had heard, we kept a regret- 
ful word of highest eulogy for the learning, lucidity, and 
eloquence of Mr. Mackinder’s second lecture. 

But it was not the lectures alone that afforded us en- 
joyment. The hospitalities generously offered us were 
gladly accepted, and all the arrangements made for our 
pleasure and comfort at Burlington House were fully en- 
joyed—particularly the help of the Committee. We were 
told that they had undertaken to answer questions, and 
we asked them many. We enquired about the train 
services to a dozen suburbs, we begged for escort home 
at night, we asked if the last lecturer had written a book, 
what kind of voice the next one had, whether we should 
have time before his lecture began to visit our friends at 
Kensington, what had become of our umbrellas, and a 
great many more questions; but none did we put past 
their patience, or even beyond their knowledge. Some 
of us would like that Committee always at hand to guide 
us on our way through life. 
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The feature of the Meeting that must most have ap- 
pealed to the individual student is one that would not 
strike him till it was over; and that is the wisdom with 
which the time-table had been drawn up. Instead of 
gleaning, as might well have happened from so short a 
session at the feet of so many teachers, odds and ends of 
interesting but disjointed knowledge, he takes away with 
him a tangible benefit in the form of a new appreciation 
of London. The vaguely historic and conventionally 
imposing air that formerly surrounded our city is ex- 
changed for the deepest and most human significance. 
The lives of our fathers are written about its streets. 
They laboured, and we have entered into their labours. 
The city is hallowed by their struggle. The very names 
of the suburbs suggest whole histories; and what food 
for thought there is in the fact that Rossetti’s address was 
Chelsea, S.W.! 


Il.—By THEODOR FRANCKE, of Leipzig. 


A foreigner, from whatever part of the world he may 
come to England, when making a report on any subject, 
is sure to meet with difficulty in the management of the 
idiom of the language. But I will try to give a brief 
report of the impression the recent Summer Meeting in 
London made upon me as a German. 

It is very pleasant to me to state that these lectures on 
so many branches of art and science, given by men of the 
greatest renown, excited my deepest interest and atten- 
tion from the very first day; so that to the last I attended 
almost all of them with the most faithful regularity. It 
would be quite superfluous to enumerate the lectures, or to 
say one word in praise of those who delivered them; it must 
suffice to say that the whole series deeply impressed my 
mind, as they must have done those of all the audience. 

It is, perhaps, not so much the amount of knowledge 
acquired during the period of the Meeting that strikes me 
as of the greatest value and importance, but rather, as it 
were, the scientific and artistic stimulus imparted to those 
who attended. Many of those, for instance, who Jistened 
to the delightful lectures on English Architecture, or to 
those on English Painters, will henceforth look upon the 
venerable Cathedrals of Britain with far more in- 
terest and appreciation than they had done hitherto, 
or enjoy more fully a visit to that remarkable Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square because they have learned 
to understand Hogarth and Reynolds and Turner. 
And will there not be a great many anxious to investi- 
gate one or the other of the educational subjects dealt 
with in the lectures, and to make it their thorough private 
study? Ifthis is the case—and surely it must be—the 
Meeting was a great benefit to those who were present, 
and the London Society has reached an object well worth 
aiming at. I understand that the purpose of the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement is to provide the means of 
higher education for persons of all classes and of both 
sexes engaged in the regular occupations of life. Well, 
if the London Society goes on doing its work by giving 
persons unable to go to a University lectures similar to 
those we had the pleasure of hearing, the Movement can- 
not but be as great a success as the Summer Meeting of 
1898 was in my opinion. 

Speaking of this Meeting in London, none of its mem- 
bers, and least of all a foreigner, can omit mentioning the 
pleasant Garden Parties at Devonshire House and Ful- 
ham Palace, the Reception at the Mansion House, and 
the Conversazione at University College, by which the 
charm of the gathering was heightened in the most 
delightful and interesting way. 

I should like also to avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing my most cordial thanks for all the kindness 
shown to me on all sides and on so many occasions, I 
shall be very glad to return as much of it as may be in 
my power to any Englishman coming to Germany and 
asking my assistance, for I shall never forget how much I 


am indebted to the London Society, the most successful 


deyelopment of which I wish with all my heart. 


HUMANISTIC AND TECHNICAL 
TEACHING. 


on Wednesday evening, June 8, was a Conference 

on the subject of University Extension work in 
Technical Institutions. The BISHOP OF BRISTOL pre- 
sided, and there were about two hundred students and 
others present from all parts of the country. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, declared 
that the business of University Extension was to make 
people delight in whatever it was, for the time, their 
happiness and duty to be doing. They had this year come 
of age in London, and in Cambridge they were celebrating 
their silver wedding. He proposed therefore to look back 
for a moment or two, and see how far the intention of 
those who started the Movement had been carried out, 
and how far they might be satisfied with what had been 
done. Institutions founded for specific purposes tended 
to become obsolete in the course of time; but, if they were 
founded upon a principle, purposes might come and _ pur- 
poses might go, but the principle lived, and there the 
institution was, always ready to be turned to some useful 
work. The principle on which University Extension was 
established was the determination to teach, but so to teach 
as not to stupefy the mind. When he was a boy everything 
was done by his teachers —of whom he desired to speak 
with all reverence—to stupefy his mind. The end in those 
days was to cram the learner with so many dates and 
so much information that the memory was loaded without 
in any kind of way stimulating the mind. It was now 
recognised that the mind should be stimulated by fulness 
of exposition. It was not really a paradox to say that by 
feeding the intellect we could increase its powers of ab- 
sorption, but this must be done in a judicious manner, so 
that the mind might duly digest all that was put into it. 
Above all things the University Extension authorities 
desired, by taking one single piece of study as an example, 
to teach everybody to attack any cognate piece of study. 
They knew—it was always being thrown in their teeth-— 
that the people upon whom they began to operate 
were not people of very large or very wide culture. If 
they were they did not want them; and just because they 
were not persons of very large or very wide culture they 
desired to concentrate them upon a certain particular 
kind of work for so many weeks, and let them learn how 
to attack that kind of work. If they learned that, they 
learned for themselves how to attack many other kinds 
of work, cognate or not cognate. His view therefore was 
that those who founded the Movement founded not a 
practice but a principle. He was thankful to say that 
he believed the face of England had been changed by 
this very work. Higher education had reached many 
circles and spheres that the Universities themselves 
never touched, because people had to come to the Uni- 
versities to be touched by them, but the Extension Move- 
ment took the Universities into the world. Summer Meet- 
ings had been branded as a dissipation of energy; he 
would rather maintain that they promoted concentration 
of energy. A large number of subjects were presented to 
the students in lucid order, so that their energies might 
be concentrated upon each as it came before them, and 
they might be trained to find an interest in all kinds of 
subjects. Those who had attained this power were the 
men and women who enjoyed the world—and whom the 
world ought to enjoy. 

Dr. KIMMINS briefly explained the purpose of the 
Conference. It was their object to consider the best 
means of introducing University Extension subjects and 
methods into Technical Institutions. It was very satis- 
factory to find that the authorities of these Institutions 
all over the country recognised their deficiencies in this 
respect, and were most willing to claim the assistance of 
University Extension, So far was this the case in London 
that the City Parochial Charities had made a money 
grant to the London Society for the endowment of courses 
of lectures on literature and history in Polytechnic Insti- 
tutions. What they wished was to see how best they 
could effect a union between these two branches of 
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education, and he thought it would be of the greatest 
possible advantage to hear from those who had tried the 
experiment how it had succeeded in various parts of the 
country. % 

Miss J. D. MONTGOMERY (Exeter) explained that the 
College in her town was not in the first instance a Techni- 
cal Institution into which University Extension teaching 
was afterwards introduced; they rather started with the 
assumption that, as life had two sides, so education for 
life should also have two sides—that there must be the 
one side of education which should teach people what 
they were to do, and the other side which should try and 
set before them an ideal of what they shouldbe. Techni- 
cal education aimed at making men and women more 
skilful and intelligent workers, and endeavoured thereby 
to enable them, as the phrase went, to “ better their posi- 
tion in life”? This was a very worthy object; but, if 
they wanted the social training which would help men 
and women to live their years more pleasantly and use- 
fully together, they must look away from technical educa- 
tion to what was called in the good old phrase “the 
Humanities ””—those subjects which dealt with men in 
their social relations to one another. In a great many 
places where a Technical Institution was perhaps the 
only available educational institution, it was almost 
essential that the population should have some means 
of gaining an insight into that other side of educa- 
tional work. It seemed to her that, if people had not 
the opportunity of studying the great movements of life 
and thought in history, if they were not able to enter 
into the greatest thoughts of the greatest minds expressed 


in the most fitting language in literature, if they had not 


the means of studying the economic and social conditions 
in which they lived, they were really being robbed of their 
birthright. She felt sure that all authorities of Technical 
Institutions desired that their students should have the 
benefit of the fullest possible training, and if they 
looked at the matter in that light they would see 
what vast benefits they could confer on these people 
by introducing into their curricula the other—the 
humanistic—side of life. And these benefits would 
react very advantageously on the technical instruction 
itself. Was it not true that in the higher branches of 
technical work, and especially in the artistic side ot 
technical work, they wanted to help people to cultivate 
the imagination? In a technical institution pure and 
simple she did not think there was any very great 
opportunity for doing that. Another side of life which 
was perhaps hardly fully realised in a Technical Institu- 
tion was the social side. This element was notably 
lacking in Technical Institutions ; but a peculiarly strong 
esprit de corps was found among University Extension 
students throughout the country, united as they were 
by common methods, teachers, thoughts, and aspirations. 
Moreover, such gatherings as Summer Meetings helped 
them to feel that they really were members of a great 
floating University which covered the length and breadth 
of the land; and that was surely a very great benefit 
to education in the widest sense of the word. With 
regard to the question as to how they might best effect 
a union between the two systems of teaching, it was 
very desirable that, while they should be conducted on 
parallel lines, they should be kept to a certain extent 
distinct. They knew that the authorities who had to 
deal with technical instruction were bound by the Techni- 
cal Instruction Act. That Act to a certain extent tied 
their hands and limited their powers. The University 
Extension Movement, on the other hand, was free to 
adopt any modifications that might be sanctioned by the 
University Authorities. She would suggest that in Tech- 
nical Institutions there might be two Committees, com- 
posed very largely of the same people, one to be the 
Technical Committee and the other to take charge of the 
University Extension work. That system worked ex- 
tremely well in Exeter, where students found that under 
the same roof and the same organisation they could 
pursue both branches of their education. In conclusion 
she expressed the hope that the authorities of Technical 
Institutions throughout London might be brought to see 
that by working in harmony with the University Extension 


Movement they could procure very definite benefits for 
their own students, not only by scientific lectures, which 
perhaps were not so much needed in the Technical Institu- 
tions of London, but more especially by giving them the 
opportunity of ennobling their lives by study on humanistic 
lines. 

Mr. W. G. DE BURGH (Reading) explained in some 
detail how at his College they had endeavoured to constitute 
and organise their work on the central principlethat the two 
departments of study should run side by side. They were 
carrying on a good deal of University Extension work on 
the lines familiar to all present. In this department they had 
on the one hand an average of about a thousand attend- 
ing regularly their popular courses; and on the other he 
might mention that two of their students, one the son of 
a lithographer in the town, and the other the son of a 
farmer, had both received at the College training in history 
which had enabled them to go up with scholarships to 
the University of Oxford. The College as an Institution 
managed directly both the University Extension and the 
Technical work. There was a literary department, a 
science department, and an agricultural department. 
They were hoping also to formulate a scheme of com- 
mercial education which should not be purely technical 
and material in character, but should incidentally 
open avenues of more liberal and higher study, such as 
Geography and the Languages and Literatures of France, 
Germany, and Spain. Agricultural students working at a 
purely agricultural College would learn agriculture, 
poultry-keeping, and dairy-farming—and nothing else. 
At Reading they attended lectures of the University Ex- 
tension type on subjects of liberal and higher study, which 
had no connection with their immediate needs or the 
necessities of their livelihood or their commercial training. 
It was the desire of the College to make such courses 
open and easy of access toall, and the two sets of lectures 
were conducted side by side in the same building. 

Mr. T. R. MARR (Woolwich) said that at his Centre 
they began with the clear idea that University Extension 
and Technical Education work were brother and sister 
and ought to go hand in hand; but they began, as proba- 
bly most University Extension Centres began, with the 
idea of working University Extension independently. The 
Polytechnic and the University Extension Centre went on 
for some time without any very apparent connection, and 
probably without very great interest in each other’s work ; 
but a few years ago they endeavoured to effect some sort 
of union between them. They began to realise that the 
work which was being done by the one was after all only 
the complement of that which was being done by the 
other, and that if either was to be really effective the 
other could not be neglected. The two were now work- 
ing in close harmony, and the University Extension work 
had become to a certain extent a feeder for certain defined 
classes in the Polytechnic. 

Mr. F. TREMAIN (Upper Holloway) could not admit 
that the function of University Extension was to be a 
preparatory class for the Technical Institutes; nor that the 
University Extension lectures were at all of an elementary 
character. They had onthe contrary been the means of 
stimulating a considerable amount of advanced study. 

On the motion of Mr. BOND, M.P., seconded by the 
REV. BROOKE LAMBERT, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Bishop of Bristol for presiding. 

It may be pointed out, with reference to the subject- 
matter of this Conference, that articles have appeared, in 
our “Organisation of Local Centres” Series, on the 
history and development of the Centres at Woolwich, 
Reading, and Exeter, as under :— 

“Woolwich,” by Mr. C. H. Grinling, in March, 1897 ; 

“ Reading,” by Mr. W. M. Childs, in November, 1897 ; 

“Exeter,” by Miss J. D. Montgomery, in January, 

1898. 

At each of these Centres the work of the ordinary Uni- 
versity Extension Committee is organised side by side 
with that of the Technical Instruction authority of the 
town; and Mr. Grinling and Miss Montgomery have 
explained in what manner the two branches of education 
may be made mutually supplementary. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOKS. 


FINAL CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION. 


HREE Meetings were held in the London Uni- 
versity buildings on June 7, while a large number 
of Local Secretaries and others were present 

in London for the Summer Meeting, for the purpose of 
settling and adopting a definite constitution for the Book 
Association, concerning which so much has appeared in 
our columns during the past year. 


The first was a private Meeting of the original pro- 
moters of the scheme, when the Draft Rules, already 
published, were discussed, amended, and re-cast for 
submission to the Secretaries and representatives of 
Local Centres from all parts of the country. These 
attended the second Meeting to the number of fifty-two; 
Dr. Kimmias presided, and Mr. Marriott, Dr. Roberts, 
Mr. Hartog, and Mr. Wallace were also present. 
A further discussion took place, and other amendments 
were suggested. The Executive Committee then met 
again to consider these suggestions, and eventually agreed 
upon the Rules of the Association, as follows :— 


(1) This Association shall be called ‘‘The University Extension 
Book Union”; and its object shall be to facilitate the exchange 
of books between University Extension Local Centres, and to 
assist in the formation of Local Libraries for the use of students. 

(2) The Union shall be divided into two Districts, named 
respectively the Northern and Southern Districts, and separated 
by the river Trent and the southern boundaries of the counties 
of Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Montgomeryshire. 

(3) There shall be in each District a Bureau divided into two 
Sections, vzz.: (a) the Arts Section, which shall include Litera- 
ture, History, and all Economic and Social subjects; (b) the 
Science Section, including Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
Sciences. 

(4) Local Centres becoming Members of the Union shall pay 
a subscription of Is. 6d. per annum to cover postal expenses ; 
such subscription to be paid to the Secretaries of the Union on 
June 1, on which day the year shall begin. 

(5) The Secretary, Librarian, or other Member of the sub- 
scribing Local Centre shall send to the Union Secretaries care- 
fully arranged lists of books which the Centre is prepared to lend 
to other Centres. Such lists should be written on foolscap paper 
(on one side of the sheet only), and the books arranged under 
the headings of Art, History, Literature, Economics, Natural, 
Physical, and Mathematical Science. 

(6) Local Centres wishing to borrow books shall apply to the 
Secretaries of the Bureau for their District, who will inform them 
where such books can be obtained. 

(7) The fee for the loan of books shall be 6d. a volume for 
sixteen weeks, Valuable books shall be charged for according 
to special arrangement. 

(8) The fee for the loan of books shall be paid direct to the 
lending Centre by the borrowing Centre. All expenses of car- 
riage shall be paid by the borrowing Centre, which shall also under- 
take to be responsible for the safe ‘keeping of the books, and 
their return in good condition, in conformity with the regulations 
drawn up by the Executive Committee. 

(9) Each Section of the two Bureaux shall be managed by one 
Secretary; the four Secretaries together with a Treasurer to 
form the Executive Committee, and decide all matters relating 
to the Union. 

(10) Each subscribing Centre shall have one representative on 
the Union; and such representative shall have the power of 
voting, either personally or by proxy, at the election of the 
Officers of the Union. 

(11) The Officers shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of 
the Union, the nominations having appeared in the number of 
the Undversity Extension Journal next preceding such Meeting. 

(12) The Treasurer shall make up an annual financial state- 
ment of the affairs of the Union to May 31, and publish the 
same in the University Extension Journal. 


At the general Meeting above referred to it was 
resolved, on the motion of Miss Hargood (Cambridge), 
seconded by Miss Jones (Tunbridge Wells), that those 
who had been chiefly concerned in the organisation of the 
Union, and had acted as a provisional Committee during 
the preceding six months, should be requested to continue 


in their respective offices until the Annual Meeting of 
1899. This they consented to do, as follows :— 


LFonorary Secretaries. 
Northern Bureau :— 

Arts Section :—Miss Lucy Cooke, Summerfield, Ilkley (Hon. 
Sec., Ilkley Centre); 

Science Section :—Ronald Dixon, 42, Pendrill Street, Hull 
(Hon. Librarian, Hull Centre); 

Southern Bureau :— 

Arts Section:—Miss Catharine Punch, Brackendene, Bourne- 
mouth (Hon. Sec., Bournemouth Centre)—N.B. All corres- 
pondence relating to this Section should be addressed to the 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Elwes, Bossington, Knyveton 
Road, Bournemouth (Hon. Sec. Library Committee, 
Students’ Association, Bournemouth Centre) ; 

Science Section:—Miss Violet Turner, The Lawn House, 
Kelvedon, Essex (Ilon. Sec., Colchester Centre); 


Treasurer. 


Miss Alice Thompson, 22, Grosvenor Crescent, Scarborough 
(Hon, Sec., Scarborough Centre), 


It may be of interest to our readers to learn a few 
details as to the progress of the work since its inception 
in January. We therefore subjoin the following facts 
from a Report which Miss Thompson has drawn up :— 

Thirteen Centres have joined the Northern 
District, viz.:—Bakewell, Driffield, Harrogate, Hull, 
Hyde, Ilkley, Northallerton, Pontefract, Ripon, Scar- 
borough, Southport, Tyneside Students’ Association, 
Whitby; and applications for the loan of books have been 
received from thirteen. Of these eight were from Centres 
belonging to the Northern District, and five from Centres 
in the Southern, their own District being unable to 
supply their wants. 

Eleven Centres have joined the Southern District, 
viz.:—Bath, Bedford, Bournemouth, Cambridge, Col- 
chester, Hastings, Richmond, Sudbury, Tunbridge Wells, 
Wells, Wimborne; and eight applications for books have 
been received, three of these being from Northern Centres. 

Thus twenty-four Centres have altogether joined the 
Union, and fifteen have made application for books (some 
Centres having applied to both Bureaux). The Secretaries 
also state that several other Centres are on the point of 
joining, and some applications have already been made 
for the loan of books for the Michaelmas Term. 

The financial statement for this period is as follows :— 


Receipts. 4s. G. 

Six Subscriptions at 1s. 6d.... 09 0 
Fifteen . cals; OFLC 
Balance due to Treasurer Eg eth 2) 
[Donation from the York- 2g 183 
shire Association A220] = 
Expenditure. Lownie 

Postages—Miss Cooke ne AO Ee EEO 
Mr. Dixon aoe its sins lO pad, 

Miss Punch $9 013 0 

Miss Thompson ... (oy Pl iigehic! 

Miss Turner vr Fac ROOM 

Copies of the University Extension Journal O 4 5 
42 5 3 

——==e 


With reference to this balance-sheet, Miss Thompson 
writes :— 

“* The discussion in the columns of the /oz¢naZ has produced 
some uncertainty as to the amount of the subscription; therefore 
some Centres have paid 1s. 6d., and others Is. 

‘*The donation of £2 2s. from the Yorkshire Association was 
specially given for the purpose of forming a nucleus of a Central 
Library, and therefore cannot be diverted to payment of the 
deficit. 

‘* The deficit is occasioned by the necessary preliminary ex- 
penses, and need not occur again. 

‘* The financial success of the scheme, as well as its intrinsic 


" success, will entirely depend on the extent to which it is cordially 


taken up by the Centres.” 


The Hon. Secretaries will be glad to receive lists of 
books from Centres as soon as possible, and also applica- 
tions for loans; and will give any further information 
that may be required. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


XI.—GLOUCESTER. 


By Miss VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 


— ee 


HE claim of Gloucester to be included in this 
Series rests mainly on the fact that we have been 
able to hold two courses of lectures here each 

winter for the last seven years, and to make them pay 
their own expenses without having recourse to guarantors 
or any such expedients for raising the necessary funds. 
Otherwise, I fear, our history is uneventful and somewhat 
commonplace. 


MATERIALS OF THE CENTRE. 

Gloucester is an average Cathedral town, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 50,000, and with a distinctly commercial 
character. It may fairly be said that here we have no 
“leisured class,” everyone being more or less connected 
with business or engaged in some profession. Educa- 
tionally we are well provided, as we have a High School 
for Girls, first-rate secondary schools for girls and boys, 
and very active municipal schools, which include the 
Schools of Science and Art. Strange to say, however, 
we possess no Public Library at present, though at last 
it seems as if the opposition and apathy of the rate- 
payers has been overcome, and that the educational 
value of such an institution has been recognised by the 
majority of citizens as justifying the slight increase in the 
rates which its establishment will necessitate. It will be 
evident from these introductory remarks that our oppor- 
tunities have been greater in the direction of a practical 
and technical education than in that higher culture which 
brings fuller life to the individual, and opens out wider 
interests and loftier ideas to the general community. 


A LIBERAL AND COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 

It was from a desire to bring the possibilities of this 
culture within the reach of those who were debarred from 
seeking it for themselves, that the effort sprang which 
found final expression in the establishment of a strong 
University Extension Centre in Gloucester. It is neces- 
sary to make this clear—that of the many hundreds who 
have steadily attended our lectures nine-tenths have been 
“workers” in every sense of the word, many of them 
manual workers, nearly all of them people to whom an 
eight hours working-day would be a luxury; so that in 
catering for them we have always had to bear in mind 
that after a long day in the noisy iron-works or the stuffy 
shops, the offices or the elementary schools, our audiences 
needed that kind of education which should be at the 
same time an inspiration and a recreation, carrying them 
away from the daily round of a commercial wage-earning 
existence into the realms of that fuller life which is the 
heritage of every man and woman endowed by God with 
a soulanda mind. We have aimed at interesting the 
whole of our audiences, and at stimulating them to read 
and to find new interests for themselves, rather than at 
fostering the small section generally dignified by the name 
of “students.” Weareall students; we all have so much 
to learn, and so little time in which to learn it. From one 
point of view, therefore, we may be accused of being 
superficial—Mr. Whibley and his friends may even be 
justified in asking whether it is the function of a great 
University to provide this kind of education. We can 
only speak gratefully of the real help and pleasure given 
to an audience of between 300 and 4oo people by the lec- 
turers that Oxford has sent us, who have never claimed 
to do more than rouse our interest in their subjects, set 
us on the right lines for studying them, tell us the results 
of the most recent investigations in them, advise us as to 
the most trustworthy books, and above all present them 
to us from the critical and not from the partisan stand- 
point. 

CONSTITUTION. 


From the first we knew that, if the lectures were to be 
successful in Gloucester, they must appeal to all classes 


—no one section was large enough to support the scheme 
singlehanded. Our Committee therefore includes those 
associated with elementary and secondary education, 
Church of England and Nonconformist ministers, pro- 
fessional men, members of the Town Council, delegates 
from the Co-operative Society, the Trades Council, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and similar Societies, 
working men and business men. We usually meet twice 
a year, in spring and in autumn, and, though no one on 
the Committee undertakes any special responsibility on 
joining, it is entirely owing to their enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing efforts that our success has been so great. We 
now do very little advertising or printing—our average 
expenditure in this direction is not more than £4 a year; 
but an immense amount of personal work is done by 
many of the Committee, who undertake to sell from 
twelve to fifty tickets, and are always on the look-out to 
draw in new subscribers. 


FINANCE. 


We have twelve lectures each winter, in two courses 
of six lectures each, at fortnightly intervals; and our 
tickets are sold as serials for the whole Session. We 
have a sliding scale of prices, as follows, which we have 
found a most satisfactory plan, as the reduction of the 
price of tickets according to the number taken encourages 
people to make up “sets” from among their own families 
and friends :— 

One single ticket, 7s. 6d.; 

Three tickets at the rate of 6s. 8d. each; 

Twelve tickets “ » 6s. each; 

Twenty-five tickets ,, 5» 5S. each—in the case of 
a Club or Society such as the Y.M.C.A., at the 
rate of 4s. each ; 

Artisan tickets for any men or women engaged in 
manual work and receiving weekly wages, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

No fewer than seven of our Committee make themselves 
responsible for twenty-five tickets each, one member takes 
fifty, and several of our audience undertake twelve each; 
while many foremen, Trades Union officials, Co-operators, 
and others take from four to sixteen Artisan tickets to sell 
at the various Works, collecting the money in weekly 
instalments. 

We have always paid our way, sometimes with a good 
balance in hand, though, owing to the smallpox epidemic, 
and the engineers’ lockout during the last two winters, 
our balance has been very much reduced. 


SUBJECTS. 

History has been our most popular subject, and we 
have had four courses from Mr. Hudson Shaw on 
The Making of England, and courses from Mr. Hors- 
burgh on Zhe French Revolution, The History of our 
Parliament, and Great Epochs in our History. Mr. 
Marriott gave us a course on Zhe Colonies, and our other 
subjects have included Zhe Great Prose Writers, Social 
Reformers, The Historical Plays of Shakespeare, Problems 
of Poverty, The History of English Handicrafts, Robert 
Browning and Alfred Tennyson, and Working Men 
Inventors and Discoverers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 

We have not been very successful in this direction, 
partly because no one could be found to undertake the 
necessary work of Secretary and Organiser, and partly 
because only the evenings were available for the work. 
We have however at various times had many small and 
interesting supplementary meetings, at each of which some 
single aspect of the lecture has been dealt with by a lady 
or gentleman who had made a special study of it; and 
we have made several excursions to such places as cur own 
Cathedral, Tewkesbury Abbey, &c., to study their history 
in reference to the course on the period we had in hand. 
Of these excursions the working men particularly availed 
themselves. 

Books. 

The want of a Public Library has been greatly felt, and, 
after-trying plans to ensure a fair distribution of the books 
sent in the Travelling Library, we have at last been abie, 
thanks to the Co-operative Society, to have a shelf in 
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their Reading-room, which is open all day and late on in 
the evening. Anyone may use the Reading-room by pro- 
ducing his Extension ticket, and, as strict silence is 
observed, a student can make notes or do some quiet 
work without interruption. In special cases, books may 
be taken home from Saturday night till Monday morning. 
Where cheap editions of text-books or other works can be 
got, I frequently have copies on sale in the lecture-room, 
and find no difficulty in selling them. This applies only 
to books not costing more than a shilling. We have 
purchased a few important works of reference from our 
balance. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We have given several Scholarships and Prizes to 
enable students to attend the Oxford Summer Meetings. 
In most cases there was a special examination for the 
award of these Scholarships, but occasionally the Sub- 
Committee exercised their discretion. A printer, anews- 
paper reporter, a tailor, a carpenter, and a mechanic are 
among those who have been thus sent up to Oxford at 
different times. 

It would be impossible to conclude this sketch without 
referring to the very great interest shown in the lectures 
by all sorts and conditions of men, and the way in which 
people of very varied beliefs and opinions have met for 
seven winters on a common ground. Both our local news- 
papers publish each week, with the lecturer’s consent, 
extremely full reports, which we know are looked forward 
to, and read with pleasure, by many who for one reason 
or another are prevented from being present. We may 
not be, from an examiner’s point of view, a “strong 
Centre,” but we yield to none in our enthusiasm for a 
Movement which has brought us face to face with so 
much that, while delighting us, still “‘ makes for righteous- 
ness,” and leads us, as we are able to go, “‘up the ever- 
blessed mounting stairs.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE DIPLOMA SCHEME. 


+ 


HE scheme prepared by the Cambridge Local 
Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, and sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its decision on May 26, 
was an attempt to weld into one whole the Examin- 
ations and the Lectures sides of the external work of the 
University. It was designed to meet the needs, not only 
of the Lecture Centres as a whole, but also of individual 
students, who, by the provision of alternative methods of 
meeting the necessary requirements, would be able to 
work for the Diploma even where no continuous 
Sessional courses were carried on at their own Centres. 
The recent proposals differed in important respects from 
the Affiliation scheme adopted in 1886. Under that 
scheme it was necessary that the Centre should be for- 
mally affiliated by a Grace of the Senate, and that a 
succession of courses should be arranged thereat under 
the somewhat stringent conditions laid down in the 
Ordinances of the University. If a student, on account 
of illness or other cause, missed one of the courses, or 
failed in one examination, there was no way of making 
good the defect; hence the Affiliation scheme proved of 
less direct value to students than had been anticipated, 
although its indirect influence in raising the standard of 
University Extension work was very great. The Diploma 
scheme would, it is believed, have remedied this defect, 
which experience has shewn to be inherent in the Affilia- 
tion scheme. The Preamble to the Report issued by the 
Syndicate ran as follows :— 


‘*The Syndics have recently received from various quarters im - 
portant communications relating to that portion of the external 
work of the University which is entrusted to them. These 
communications dwell upon the valuable aid to higher education 
throughout the country which would be afforded if the University 
were to offer some special inducement to non-resident students 
to carry on their studies still further. 

‘* The Syndicate are satisfied that the Higher Local Examina- 
tion as at present constituted is serving a most useful purpose, 
but there is reason to think that it would be advantageous if the 
Examination were supplemented in such a way as to encourage 


students who have gained the present certificate to make a more 
specialized study of some one group of subjects. 

‘* Again, some of the more experienced of the Lecturers 
appointed by the Syndicate, and others concerned in the man- 
agement of the Local Lectures, lay stress upon the importance 
at the present juncture of taking some step that will at once co- 
ordinate the work of the Lecturers more effectively and further 
emphasise the value to be attached to advanced work in some 
department of study. Considerable sums of money are annually 
being devoted by local governing bodies to education, and it is 
urged that it would be a great educational gain if the University 
could exercise a larger directing and stimulating influence over 
this work. There are large numbers of evening students scattered 
over the country who are engaged in various occupations during 
the day and to whom some definite object for which to work 
would be a distinct help. The Syndicate are persuaded that 
such students need additional stimulus and guidance in the sub- 
jects of a liberal education, 

‘“*These ends would in the opinion of the Syndicate be 
attained without interfering with the present Higher Local Ex- 
amination or the Local Lectures system, or with the certificates 
awarded in connexion with them, if a Diploma were instituted 
by the University to be based on the present Higher Local Ex- 
amination and on the Local Lectures system, but with the addi- 
tion of a more advanced examination of a special character. 
This Diploma would be in some respects analogous to the 
Diploma in Public Tealth and the Diploma in Agriculture 
already granted by the University. 

“‘Whilst the present Higher Local Honour Certificate affords 
a guarantee of competence to undertake ordinary school teaching 
in the subjects in which Honours have been gained, the 
additional evidence of competence afforded by the proposed 
Diploma—and more especially if the student had gained a First 
or a Second Class—would enable the Heads of Schools in select- 
ing teachers to discriminate more satisfactorily in cases in which 
they wish to secure more advanced teaching in a special group of 
subjects. The Diploma would therefore be particularly valuable 
to students who look forward to teaching as a profession, but 
are not able to reside at a University. 

‘¢ The Syndicate have also had in view the case of those older 
students, already engaged in avocations making large demands 
on their time and energies, who are pursuing their studies with- 
out any immediate professional purpose, and they believe that 
the latitude allowed in regard to the time over which the Pre- 
liminary and Intermediate work may be spread will render it 
possible for the more capable and persevering of such students 
to satisfy the requirements for the Diploma. The Syndics hope 
that the scheme will also meet certain defects in the Local 
Lectures system which the experience of twenty-five years has 
shewn to exist, and to which attention has been called in recent 
Reports on the Local Lectures.” 

It was proposed under the scheme to divide the work 
for the Diploma into three parts. Students would be 
required to fulfil the following conditions :— 

1. Preliminary.—To satisfy the examiners in the 
Languages Group of the Higher Local Examina- 
tion, in Arithmetic, and either in the Mathe- 
matical Group or in two papers in the Moral 
Science Group, Logic being one and Psychology 
or Political Economy the other. 

2. Intermediate.—Either to pass in three Groups of 
the Higher Local Examination, or to obtain three 
Local Lectures Sessional Certificates.* 

3. Final.—To pass an advanced examination (to be 
established) in one of the following Sections :— 
Classics, Modern Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Moral Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
History. 

It was intended that the standard of this final examina- 
tion should be more advanced than that of the existing 
Higher Local Examination, and should approach, although 
it would not either in range or in difficulty equal, the 
Honour Examinations for Degrees. It was to include 
six papers, in lieu of one of which it was proposed to 
accept a Sessional Certificate with Distinction gained 
in a corresponding subject after the completion of the 
Intermediate work. As an example of the nature of 
the examination the following schedule for the History 
Section may be quoted :— 

‘Papers will be set on (1) the History of England (mainly 
Constitutional); (2) a Special Period of English History, to be 


* Certain details as to the standards to be reached are omitted 
here for the sake of simplicity. 
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varied from time to time; (3) the History of some European 
country, to be varied from time to time; (4) a Special Period of 
European [listery, to be varied from time to time; (5) the 
Economic History of England; (6) Political Economy; (7) 
Political Science. There will also be (8) a paper of Essays. 
Candidates will be required to take papers I, 2, 3, and 8, 
together with two of the four papers 4, 5, 6, and 7.” 

In view of the opposition raised by Members of the 
Senate at the discussion of the Report, the Syndicate pub- 
lished on May 11 a supplementary Report, as follows: — 

““The Syndicate have considered the «discussion which took 
place in the Arts School on 28 April, 1898. ! 

“It was urged in the course of the discussion that, if persons 
who gained the Diploma in Arts were to indicate that fact by 
the abbreviation D.A.(Camb.), there would be no danger of its 
being supposed that they had obtained a Degree of the Uni- 
versity. The Syndicate desire to call attention to the fact that, 
under the scheme which they have submitted, it is not proposed 
to confer any title upon external students, although they think 
that students would in some cases wish to’indicate the possession 
of the Diploma in some manner less cumbrous than by writing 
the full description, Diploma in Arts, Cambridge. While the 
Syndicate do not share the fear expressed at the discussion 
that the abbreviation D.A.(Camb.) would give rise to 
serious misapprehension, they feel it to be important that 
the University should provide against any danger of the kind. 
They have agreed, therefore, if the scheme is adopted, to state 
explicitly in the Regulations to be issued by the Syndicate that, 
if any abbreviation at all is used, the only abbreviation which 
can be authorised will be Camb.Dipl.Arts. This will afford 
all reasonable security against any mistake as to the meaning of 
the abbreviation.” 

It will be seen that the scheme would have brought 
into more intimate relation with one another the two 
parts of the higher external work of the University, viz.:— 
the University Extension work and the Higher Local 
Examination. The Higher Local Examination is largely 
taken by teachers who often have to prepare for it by 
private study alone, or with such help as may be got by 
correspondence. The Diploma scheme would have en- 
couraged such students to undertake courses of study 
under University lecturers as part of their plan of work, 
while University Extension students who have no oppor- 
tunity at their own town of completing a three years 
course of work would have been able to supplement 
such Sessional courses as were within their reach by 
private study, which would be tested by the Higher Local 
Examination in the Intermediate stage, and by the more 
advanced Final Examination in the later stage. 

The grounds on which the University was asked to 
accept the scheme were concisely and pointedly put in 
the fly-leaf issued to members of the Senate, bearing the 
weighty names of Professor Jebb, the Masters of Trinity, 
Sidney, Emmanuel, and Selwyn Colleges, and Dr. 
MacAlister; the concluding sentence of this document 
was as follows :— 

‘The present proposal provides a higher curriculum and a 
higher certificate for those who cannot come into residence at a 
University, and is therefore a development, in an upward direc- 
tion, of the external work upon which the University is already 
engaged. We support it because it isin our opinion calculated 
to extend and enhance the benefits which we believe the Uni- 
versity is able by its educational policy to confer upon the country 
at large.” 

Unfortunately, the University was not prepared to 
accept these carefully-designed and strongly-supported 
proposals, and the scheme was rejected. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTRES. 


Bournemouth (O).—The Session 1897-98 endedat this Centre 
on May 25 with the annual Industrial Exhibition and Costume 
Recitation of the Students’ Association. At the same time took 
place the presentation of prizes and certificates to the students 
who were successful in the examination held in April, a ceremony 
most kindly performed by Lady Dodsworth, <A short speech 
was also made by Mr. Horsburgh, the Director of the District, 
who is giving us a sequence of historical lectures extending 
over several years. The function was exceedingly successful in 
every way. The whole of the nine students—all members of 
the Association—who entered for the examination had passed 


with distinction, the first two being bracketed, so that two 
prizes were given by the Oxford Delegacy instead of one. The 
examiner’s Report was excellent. Some interesting and ingenious 
work of various kinds was shown in the Industrial Exhibition, 
which was held i1 the Rooms of the Students’ Association. The 
exhibits were in three classes. In the first two nothing was 
shown the price of the materials of which had exceeded 2s. 6d. 
and ts, respectively. The third consisted of sketches of Bourne- 
mouth and the neighbourhood. There was also exhibited for 
sale a charming collection of coloured prints and photographs of 
Florentine pictures and places in connection with Mr. Hors- 
burgh’s last course on Zhe Renaissance in [taly. It was also in 
connection with his lectures that scenes from the Poet Laureate’s 
play of ‘‘ Savonarola” had been selected for the Costume Recita- 
tion. The twenty-one who took part in this were all, with two 
exceptions, members of the Association. To judge by the 
applause and the satisfaction expressed by the large audience, 
they acquitted themselves well. The costumes and the stage 
decorations (no scenery was used) were delightfully pretty. 
Finally, the financial result is very satisfactory. Altogether, the 
Centre is at present in a most prosperous condition. 


Finsbury Park (L).—Another full Session’s work in English 
History, under the guidance of Mr. J. IJ. Rose, has been com- 
pleted at this Centre. The work has been in every way a 
thorough success, 66 Terminal and 28 Sessional Certificates hav- 
ing been gained. The average number of ticket-holders for the 
Session has been 109. At the concluding lecture of the course, 
the thanks of the Centre to Mr. Rose for his excellent lectures 
were expressed by the Chairman and Secretary, and cordially en- 
dorsed by the students. It is hoped that on another occasion the 
Centre may again secure the same lecturer. For next Session a 
full Sessional course has been arranged on Commercial Geo- 
graphy, which will be dealt with by Mr. G. G. Chisholm. It is 
worthy of note that this course has been arranged in conjunction 
with the Hornsey School Board, who, in consideration of a cer- 
tain number of their teachers being admitted free, will pay half 
the fees and provide a lecture-hall. This isa very important step, 
both for the Centre and for the Board, and it is to be hoped 
that the co-operation thus arranged for the coming Session will 
become permanent. Mr. Chisholm has kindly arranged his 
course so that in the class, in addition to the usual criticism of 
papers, etc., attention will be given to the subject of the teaching 
of Geography. 


Sidcup (L).—This year, for the first time since the formation 
of the Centre in 1895, we have been able to complete a full 
Session’s work. Mr. H. J. Boyd-Carpenter has been our 
lecturer, and he has given us his courses on Zhe English 
Colonies up to 1877, The English in India up to 1857, and The 
british Empire, 1837-95. During the whole of the three courses 
the audiences have thoroughly appreciated the lectures. It 
speaks very highly for Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s ability as a lecturer 
and the interest which he aroused that we had a larger sale of 
tickets for the Lent Term than for the Michaelmas. This is 
most unusual, as we, in common with other Centres, have 
previously experienced a decided diminution in the attendances 
after Christmas. We consider ourselves very fortunate in having 
secured the same lecturer for courses on The /talian Republics 
next Session, and we anticipate their commencement with much 
pleasure. 


STUDENTs’ LIBRARY AT ToYNBEE Hatit.—The London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has a joint in- 
terest in this Library, and a student at any London Centre is 
permitted to borrow books on presenting to the Librarian a form 
countersigned by the Local Secretary of the Centre to which he 
is attached, depositing 5s., and paying 1d. per volume borrowed. 
Local Centres may arrange to borrow a selection of books of 
reference for the use of students while courses are in progress. 
Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Toynbee 
Hall, 28, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE CENTRE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Objects :—to encourage and maintain an interest in the University 
Extension courses given at the Gresham College Centre ; to en- 
courage continuous study and original work, especially during 
the vacations; to hold meetings—scientific, literary, and social ; 
to arrange excursions-—historical, botanical, geological, &c.— 
during the summer months. The annual subscription is one 
shilling, entitling each member to attend all meetings and ex- 
cursions. Those who are at present attending the courses at 
Gresham College, or who hold Certificates of the London Society 
in connection with any Centre, are eligible for membership of the 
Association. Students desirous to join should apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Ann K, Craighead, 11, Mentone Road, Highbury, N. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


—EEEE 


A Study of the Paradiso. By 
M.A. 12s. (Archibald Con- 


Dante’s Ten Heavens. 
EDMUND G. GARDNER, 
stable and Co.) 


This book will be of inestimable service to the student of 
Dante. It is well conceived, and well executed. Its scholar- 
ship is unassailable, its insight keen, and its judgment sound. 
Moreover, what it attempts to do is exactly what every reader 
who approaches the Paradiso wants to have done, for Mr. 
Gardner, from his wide stores of Scholastic reading and his pro- 
found sympathy with Dante, is able to separate out the main 
ideas of the Paradzso and to shew their essential relations with 
each other, and so to give the clue to the labyrinthine intricacies 
ofthe poem. He is deep in Angel lore, and he attempts, through- 
out, to bring the special attributes assigned by the Doctors to the 
several Hierarchies of Angels into connection with the character 
of the Spirits found in the Heavens over which they respectively 
preside, or the subjects handled in those Heavens. And even 
when he is least successful we are by no means tempted to 
quarrel with him; for every student must have experienced the 
extreme difficulty of getting the material of the Paradiso into 
that same orderly succession in the mind into which the material 
of the Zz/erno and the Purgatorio falls of itself as soon as the 
first obstacles are overcome; and therefore, even if we regarded 
the connection with the Angelic Hierarchies merely as an 
appropriate device —a wemoria technica—by the aid of which to 
master our lesson, it would be acceptable. And it is in truth 
much more than this. 

It will perhaps be no drawback in the eyes of many readers 
that Mediaeval Theology rather than Mediaeval Science or even 
Philosophy is Mr. Gardner’s central interest. We hear as little 
as possible (perhaps just a trifle Zess than properly possible!) of 
Astronomy, and Aristotle occupies only seven lines in the Index 
against forty-two under Thomas Aquinas, and twenty-two under 
Bernard. Great skill is shewn in disengaging the exposition 
from technicalities of every kind, and the citations from the great 
ecclesiastical writers who were Dante’s masters are always 
enlightening in a high degree. One of the most remarkable is 
a statemeat by Thomas Aquinas, which has certainly not found 
its way into the ran of commentaries; on Dante, to the effect that 
“it is said that, if anyone who is bora in barbarous nations does 
what lieth in hin, God will reveal to him what is ne:essary for 
salvation, either by internal inspiration or by sending a teacher.” 
It occurs in the Commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sevzfences. 

Perhaps it is a pity that, on several occasions when Dante 
speaks of unrequited merit and undeserved suffering, Mr. 
Gardner finds in his words a direct persoaal reference to his own 
wrongs. Surely it is truer to the psychology of a great man— 
greatly and directly self-conscious indeed, but not obliquely self- 
plaining and proclaiming—to say that Dante’s exp2riences gave 
edge to his sympathy, quickened his insight, and deepened 
his sense of the pathos of the lot of the ‘‘ Romeo,” for 
instance, thaa to say —‘‘ The ofera bella e grandz which was mal 
egradita can well refer to the patriotic efforts of Dante as a Flor- 
entine statesman,” &c. (page 72). But if we are to find fault 
we shall b2 driven to such minor matters of judgment as this. 
The essay as a whole is above the reach of cavil. Alas, only, that 
the publishers have s2en fit to dangle it at twelve shillings out of 
the reach of ninety per cent. of University Extension students! 
To what wonderful shifts they will be put to get a sight of it! 

The concluding chapter is on Dante’s Letters. It is full of 
force and originality, but is far from having attained the maturity 
and command of the ultimate materials of judgment which 
characterise the body of the work. Surely Dante’s supposed 
letter ‘‘ Amico Florentino” no longer rests under ‘‘ strong sus- 
picion of being a mere fabrication upon the bisis of Boccaccio’s 
narrative” (page 261), for itis now admitted to be written by 
Boccaccio’s owa hand in the celebrated Laurentian MS.,, so that 
Scartazzini, its great assailant (whose last hypothesis but one Mr. 
Gardner seems to have followed), has now changed his ground, 
and says that Boccaccio did indeed copy it out and was ac- 
quainted with it when he wrote his narrative, but cannot have 
believed it authentic or he would have made more use of it! 
So that the likeness between the narrative and the letter, which 
was so striking when it might tell against the letter, is notably 
reduced when it is seen that it tells for it. Nor can Dante’s 
letter ‘‘ complaining of his unjust exile” mentioned by Villani be 
identified with the extant letter ‘‘to the Florentines within” 
(page 260). It is obviously the lost letter quoted by Bruni as 
beginning ‘‘ Popule mi, quid feci tibi ?” 

Yet even in this chapter, where he is weakest, Mr. Gardner 
is uncommonly strong. We cannot repress the hope that he will 
continue his study of the Letters, and give us a much needed 
book upon them. Be: ES WV. 


Hints to Teachers and Students on the Choice of Geo- 
graphical Books for Reference and Reading, with 
Classified Lists. Prepared at the Request of the Geo- 
graphical Association. By HuGH Ropert MILL, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
3s. 6d. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

It is stated in the preface that this work was undertaken at the 
request of the Geographical Association, and Dr. Mill, whose 
position as Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society gives 
him special qualifications for the work, has prepared a most use- 
ful book, which will be found by students and teachers of Geo- 
graphy very valuable for reference. The author has divided his 
volume into eighteen short chapters. In the first part he deals 
with General Geography, giving chapters to the Principles and 
Teaching of the subject, the Choice of Text-books, Atlases and 
Means of Illustration, Physical Geography, Bio-geography, and 
Anthropo-geography, each chapter being supplemented by a list 
of the best books on the particular part of the subject under con- 
sideration. The last nine chapters deal with the Geography of 
the Continents and great divisions of the earth’s surface. The 
list of books on each country is divided into sections; this will 
render it easy for the student to find what he wants. For ex- 
ample, the books on Europe are divided into sixteen sections, 
the first on Europe in general, and then one on each country in 
particular—France, Germany, Spain, and so on. Dr. Mill has 
included lighter books of travel with the more solid geographical 
works, and, although the majority of the books recommended 
are English, he mentions here and there a few of the best French 
and German publications. The lists do not profess to be ex- 
haustive, but the student of Geography will find in this little 
volume an excellent guide to the most trustworthy works on 
different branches of the science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The History of Mankind. By F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. Illustrated. Part XXVI. 1s. net. 

The Psalms and Lamentations. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in 
English in the University of Chicago. Two Volumes. 2s. 6d. each. 
(Modern Reader’s Bible.) 

The Meaning of Education, and othsr Essays and Addresses. 
By Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in 
Columbii University. 4s. 6d. 

Types of Sceaery and their Influence on Literature. By Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, D.C.L., F.R.S. (The Romanes Lecture, 1898, Delivered 
ii the Sheldoiian Theatre, June 1.) 2s. net. 

Poet’s Walk. An Introduction to English Poetry. 
by Mowbray Morris. New and Revised Edition. 


From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 
Dante’s Ten Heavens. A Study of the Paradiso. By Edmund G. 
Gardner, M.A. tras. 


From Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 

History of England. For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By F. 
York Powell, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History in the 
Owens College, Victoria University. Part II.—From the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Revolution of 1689. By T. F. Tout, M.A. as. 6d. 


From the CAMBRIDSE UNIveRSITY PREss. 

The History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 

tea A By G. P. Gooch, M.A. 5s. (Cambridge Historical Essays, 
oO. 1. 

Michel de Montaigne. A Biographical Study. By M. E. Lowndes. 6s. 

Gray’s English Poems—Original, and Translated from the Norse 
aud Welsh. Edited with Introduction and Notes by D.C. Tovey, 
M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 


Chosen and Arranged 
2s. 6d. net. 


From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. 

Eaglish National Education. A Sketch of the Rise of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools in England. By H. Ho'man, M.A., one time Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
2s. 6d. (Victorian Era Series.) 

From Messrs. StmpkiIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KenvT, AND Co. 

The Epic of Sounds. An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner’s Nibel- 
ungen Ring. By Freda Winworth. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

From Messrs. P. S. KtnG anp Son, 

Documents Illustrative of Feudalism.. Edited by Edward P. Chey- 
ney, A.M. The Canons of the First Four General Councils— 
Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. Edited by 
Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D. 1s. 6d. each. (Philadelphia Historical 
Translations and Reprints Series.) 


From the CLARENDON Press, Oxrorp. f 
Essays on Secondary Education. By Various Contributors. Edited 
by Christopher Cookson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DANTE ASSOCIATION.—This is 
open to all students interested in the writings of Dante. Meet- 
ings are held monthly during the Session. The annual subscription 
is one shilling. Particulars may be had of the Hon. Sec., Miss 


_ Troutbeck, 4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
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[Al lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 
courses of 12 lectures only.| 
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Certificates are awarded on 


No. of ¢ court. 
: As % 
Centre. rae Subject of Course. Lecturer. | perine ee 
ends. 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... a 6 Rome in the Middle Ages Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A.| F. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Cheetham Hill (evening) ... 6 Rome in the Middle Ages re = » | EF. Oct.-7 Dec. 16 
Egbaston (afternoon) eb 6 Rome in the Middle Ages - of ME Sep. 270 |b Dec. 6 
Halifax (evening) ... 68 il Not fixed af xf peo] th, Oct 6; We WEC. gL 5 
Heaton Chapel (evening) . 6 | Puritan Revolution . An Sor) SHE Ste oi iol | AD Xoe 
Severn St., Birmingham _ 6 Not fixed * ‘a .|T. Sep. 27 | Dec. 6 
(evening)| 
Oldham (evening) ... zs 6 | Rome in the Middle Ages sha a x TMV LOC Sie ee Cal 4. 
Cheltenham (afternoon) 6 English Novelists ... ; .| J. A. R. Marriorr, M.A. | W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Hoddesdon (afternoon) 6 | Not fixed A = ab. Oct, 6—))-Dees. 15 
“Oxford (evening) . 8 | English Colonies ... 35 . .».| M. Oct. 17 | Dee. 5 
+Bedford (afternoon) 12 Carlyle and Ruskin F. S. Boas, M.A. ...| M. Sep. 26 | Dec. 5 
Canterbury (afternoon) 6 | Literature of Cavaliers & Puritans os es ...| Th, Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
+tRamsgate (afternoon) 12 | The Romantic Revival in English oS a .| 5. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
Poetry 
+Ryde (afternoon)... 12 ' Tennyson and Browning ... ms > eral pune Octs 0 | wec. BS 
Tunbridge Wells (afternoon) IO Browning and Ruskin re x oy Le Oct. buy Dec. 13 
Tunbridge Wells ine) 10 | Shakespeare Ps eh chide. Ok 1 Ge eecy 13 
+Hove (evening) 4 : 12 Tennyson .. Rev. J. G. Batuey, M.A.,| F. Oct.7 | Dec. 16 
Tikley (afternoon, weekly) tah 12 Shakespeare ” »» (LL.D.| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 14 
Wakefield (evening)... 6 Tennyson » » ay bee OCty Game he Weck i 
Stafford (afternoon) ... 34 6 | Shakespeare » » w| Rasep, 30) leDecr© 
Altrincham (evening) Sian 6 | Shakespeare BA 5 > sll. Sepa20) | Dec..d 
Ripon (afternoon) atl 6 Not fixed a Fi Peateleese pe 27a mec. 
Ripon (evening) a 6 | Not fixed é ...| T. Sep. 27 | Dec. 6 
+Bournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Reign of Elizabeth E. L. S. Horspureu, B.A.| W. Oct.5 | Dec. 14 
Weymouth (afternoon) sal 6 | Revolution and Age of Anne 3 3 rl ine cts Ome) Wecr1s 
i Raderminater (afternoon) | 12 | Renaissance in Italy 55 f mW Dep. 28: | Deéc..7 
+Kidderminster (evening)... 12 | Age of Napoleon ... =, Bi aol Wi. Sep. 25 41 Dec. 7 
Bolton (afternoon) Hes 6 _ Literature of the XVIIL Century Pr os ...| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
Bolton (evening) 6 | Social and Industrial Questions 3 $5 .| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
since 1789 
t+tBurton (evening) 12 | Not fixed ‘ 3) ...| B. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Devizes (evening) : 6 French Revolution s oF .j) eh: Octs 6") Dec 15 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Not fixed ; fey: Octe7 Dec. 16 
+Monton (evening) 12 Electricity .. A. H. Fison, D.Sc Man Octey Dec 16 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Problems of Modern Astronomy... - STH: Octsoe |} Dees 15 
+Ventnor (evening) ... 12 Light and Sound ... *n 3 ...| F. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
+Settle (evening) ; 12 Electricity .. Fr by .| W. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Bridport (evening) ... 6 The Electric Current ~ %5 RL Sepr:2 768 | Dect 6 
Bournemouth (evening) 6 The Electric Current $5 W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Clevedon (evening) .. 6 Geology Prof. W. J. SoL Las, M. A. Wednesdays | Not fixed 
Bath (evening) 6 | Geology... .| Thursdays Not fixed 
Darlington (evening, weekly) 12 The History of English Handicraft] C. R. Asupne, "M.A, .| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 15 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 Architecture ..| F, Bonn, M. A, ...| Not fixed 
Dorchester (evening) 6 Architecture = ...| Lh. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 Architecture o eee OCt 7 Dec. 16 
Peterborough (evening) 6 _ Architecture 3 iE. sep. 30) |, Dec, 9 
Oxford (afternoon) 6 | Architecture = ‘A a Pale ch Oct. 60. Decnis 
Bury (afternoon) , 6 | Not fixed W. G. DE BurGH, M.A....| T. Oct. 4 | Dec. 13 
Ashton-under-Lyne (even.) 6 | Masters of English Prose... 3 Ny Te Octsa i) Decs 13 
Brentwood (afternoon) 6 | Age of Pericles... A * ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Haslemere (afternoon) 6 Not fixed 5 A BE |p Dandeps 27 eiec.. 6 
Rochdale eye 6 | The Expansion of England, India af ie ua Octns Dec. 14 
Warrington kesening) 6 Not fixed a An pV Oct, haa Wecenrd 
Winslow (evening) . 6 Wordsworth and pees E. DE SELINCOURT, M.A.| Th. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Barnsley (evening) . 6 | Rise of Modern England .. G. C. Hrnperson, B.A.| T. Oct. 4 | Dec. 13 
Darlaston (evening)... 6 Puritan Revolution 5 bee ...| Th. Sep. 29| Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 | Democracies, Past, Present & F uture i A ah le VViee OCEs 5 Dec. 14 
Buxton (evening) 6 | The Crusades P A on ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Hanley (evening) 6 Democracies, Past, Present & Future 5 i. ieee ep zon h Wecs 5 
St. Helen’s (evening) 6 Not fixed ac A .| T. Sep. 27 | Dec. 6 
Gloucester (evening) 6 Not fixed nS ty ...| Not fixed 
Malvern (afternoon)... 6 English Essayists ... : R. AsHr Kinc, M.A. ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Malvern (evening) ... 6 Workingmen Inventors and Dis- nis Fr We Sep./28 | Dec, 7 
coverers 
+Hove (afternoon) ... 12 Architecture ; A. MITcHELL, F.R.I.B.A.| F. Oct. 14 | Dec. 23 
Aldershot (afternoon) 6 Mediaeval Myths and Minstrelsy W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A.| T. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 


and Modern Poets 


* Arrangements not yet completed. 
+The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, 1899, when these courses will be continued. 
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No. of Core 
Centre. Hag ea) Subject of Courses. Lecturer oe fee Pas 
: ends. 
Shepton Mallet (evening) 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon} W. ALISON PHILLIPs, M.A.| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Wells (evening) - 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon . si Th. Sep. 29} Dec. 8 
Weston-super- -Mare (even. ) 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon At ear, Sep. 27 | Dec. 6 
Harrogate (evening, aay) 12 English Painters cles Eve PHYTHIAN es ali ouseps 27 |MDecers 
Arnside (afternoon) .. 6 Not fixed W. K. Stripe, M.A. | 1. Sep. 27 | Dee.6 
Cockermouth (evening) 6 Tudor England ... of} aH veto Wr, EPs ZO Dec. 5 
Dover (afternoon) i 6 English Naval History 35 is eae Vn) OC tans Dec. 14 
tFolkestone (afternoon) 12 British India = » 9 soot Wer Octa 55 | Decmit 
Grange (afternoon) .. 6 Not fixed a : ...| Th. Sep. 29] Dec. 8 
Kendal (afternoon) ... HR 6 The Empire and the Papacy 33 p ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
tReigate (afternoon).. ae 12 English Naval History ss 5 PD se Olea. 7/ Dec. 16 
Uttoxeter (evening)... 6 Mediaeval England ‘c ” | Sep. 30 4H Decuo 
Lincoln (evening) 6 Shakespeare .| Rey. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| F. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Cirencester (evening) 6 Agricultural & Horticultural Botany P. Groom, M.A.... | -M. Oct) 4) Decure 
Bakewell (evening) ... 6 The Theory of Evolution.. A. W. Brown, B.A. Not fixed 
Belper (evening) ue 6 Life Histories of Animals F .; ...{ Not fixed 
Matlock (afternoon)... 6 The Theory of Evolution... os of ...| Not fixed 
Keswick (evening) 6 The Theory of Evolution... i “A -|.M. Octo} Deciag 
Buckingham (afternoon) 6 Some Great Men ... Rev. H. DALE, M.A. Not fixed 


+The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, 1899, when these courses will be continucd, 
Courses of Lectures are also in course of arrangement at Alderley Edge, Chesterfield, Colwyn Bay, Great Ayton, Grimsby, 


Macclesfield, ues (We) 


Newport (Mon. ), 


Redditch, Tenterden, and other Centres. 


New Lecturers.—The Delegates have appointed - 
Mr. A. M. LATTER, B.A., Balliol College, to be a 
Lecturer in History, (Class B). 
Mr. A. J. SARGENT, B.A., Brasenose College, to be a 
Lecturer in Economics, (Class B). 
Mr. F. E. SmirH, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of Merton 
College, to be a Lecturer in History, (Class B). 


Pioneer Lectures.—The Delegates are prepared under 
certain conditions to arrange for the delivery of short courses of 
Pioneer lectures. These courses will consist of not less than 


three, and not more than six, lectures. Each lecture will asa 
rule be delivered by a different lecturer, but each course will 
aim at combining unity of idea with diversity of treatment. 

The Delegates require that local Committees shall undertake 
to secure appropriate conditions (similar to those under which 
the lectures of the Gilchrist Trust are given) for the delivery of 
the Pioneer course, and to follow it up, if successful, by a 
systematic course of lectures in the following Session. 

Particulars as to lecturers, subjects, and terms, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Office, 
Oxford. 


I. CAMBRIDGE. 


Sessional Certificates._[The Sessional Certificate is 
awarded for a complete Session’s work, extending over a period 
of not more than twelve months, and including at least twenty- 
four lectures with accompanying classes. In some cases two 
lecturers take part in the sessional course, in others the whole 
course is undertaken by one.] 

The following students have obtained Sessional Certificates 
during the Session 1897-98. The names of those among them 
who obtain Sessional Certificates in Honours will if possible be 
published in the October number of the Uxzversity Extension 
Journal, The results of Nottingham and Scarborough, where 
the Session’s work has not yet been concluded, will be made 
known at the same time. 


CAMBRIDGE.— Zhe World’s Great Explorers ; 
H, Y. Oldham, M.A. 


Hyde, Charlotte 
Sendey, Mabel 
Sheldrick, Constance 
Smith, Agnes 
Thompson, Laurie 
Thornhill, Albert 


Cox, May F. 
Dovey, Eva 
Elworthy, Mary 
Elworthy, Ruth 
Gamlin, Georgina L. 
Heath, Agnes 


CoLCHESTER.—/Jtalian Literature and History ; Rev. P. H. 


Wicksteed, M.A., and H. J. Boyd-Carpenter, M.A. 


Blaxill, E. Alice 
Moore, Kathleen 


DERBY.—Astronomy and Evolution ; H. H. Champion, B.A., 
and F. W. Keeble, B.A. 
Sutherland, Martha A. 


Turner, Violet 


EXETER.—Zennyson and Browning, and Social Teachers of the 
Victorian Era; Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A. 


Aris, Flora 
Goodridge, Alice K. 
James, Mary E. 


Montgomery, Jessie D. 
Mellone, Dora 
Yeo, Minnie 


EXxEetver.— Zhe Solar System and the Planet Earth ; 
A. W. Clayden, M.A. 


Horne, Arthur S. 
Leech, Adeliza L. 
Pinn, Henry G. 
Vavasor, Ernest 
Young, Mark P. 


Andrew, Edith 
Aviolet, Edith H, 
Aviolet, William 
Finch, Florence 
Gregory, Christine 


HuLu.—TZhe Literature of the Cavaliers and Puritans, and the 
Poetry of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron; ¥.S. Boas, M.A. 


Belt, George E. Sheckell, Minnie A. 
Buck, Florence H. Smith, James W. 
Hart, Mary Thorp, Ethel M. 
Howe, Florence Wood, Ella M. 


PORTSMOUTH.—A rchitecture ; F. Bond, M.A. 


Aldwell, May E. Fisher, J. Herbert 
Cootes, Nellie M. M. Foran, Emily R. 
Darling, Alfred T. Kelly, Elizabeth H. 
Fisher, Annie L. Kelly, Hilda M. 


SouTHport.—Jtalian History and Literature ; H. J. Boyd- 


Carpenter, M.A., and F. S. Boas, M.A. 


Breeze, Mary L. 
Dickinson, Harriet 
Fletcher, Frederick 
Gregory, Mary 


Mayer, Beatrice L. 

Peet, Caroline H. 

Rathe, Catherine 

Rigby, Emily 

SUNDERLAND.—Zuropfean History: (i) The Great Days of 
Spain, and (ii) The Rise of Napoleon; H. J. Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.A., and Bernard Pares, M.A. 

Coupland, Elizabeth H. Moller, Clara 

McLaren, Florence 

Torquay.—TZennyson and Browning, and Social Teachers of 

th: Victorian Era; Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A. 
Gray, Mary Spencer-Thomson, Fannie M. 
Morris, Eliza M. 
YorkK.—£vo/ution and Biological Problems Past and Present ; 
F. W. Keeble, B.A. 


Jepson, F. Catherine 
Sowray, Mabel 


Bradley, Oswald 
Chapman, Fanny 
Dick, Constance E. 


New Lecturers —-The following new lecturers have been 
added to the Supplementary List :—Mr. F. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
M.A., Trinity College; and Mr. F. W. Heap, B.A., Emmanuel 
College, Whewell and Lightfoot Scholar. 


Conference.—A Conference to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the University Extension 
Movement will be held at Cambridge on Wednesday, July 6, 
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and Thursday, July 7. The Vice-Chancellor will preside at the 
first sitting, which will be devoted to a summary of the results of 
the twenty-five years’ work, while the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Devonshire, will preside at the second sitting, when the lines 
of future advance will be considered. The Syndicate have invited 
all their Centres to be represented at the Conference. 


Gilchrist Medals.—The Gilchrist Trustees have offered to 
award Gilchrist Medals in connection with the Honours Ses- 
sional Certificate. Candidates whose Essays are adjudged by 
the examiners to display such originality and ability as to deserve 
special recognition will be nominated to the Gilchrist Trustees 
for Gilchrist Medals. 

Students are reminded that their Essays should be sent in to 
the Secretary for Lectures not later than September 15. 


The Library.—Miss J. E. Kennedy has presented to the 
Syndicate the large and valuable Library hitherto known as the 
Cambridge Lending Library. It will in future be available for 
students who are preparing for the Higher Local Examination, 
and for the Centres at which University Extension work is being 
carried on. Full particulars as to the regulations under which 
books can be obtained will be announced later. 


III. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1898. 


The following arrangements have been 
made up to the time of going to press 
thismonth. Acom~plete list will appear 
in our October number. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case ts 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion — generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.] 


Central Courses ( i 
(1) The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Epoch 
(Part I.); E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Tuesday, 8. 
OctaAn 5a 
(2) Not yet arranged.” 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)— Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Scott ; W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 
3.30. Oct. 3. 15s. (two of a family, 20s. ; three, 25s.) 
—1i1os. 6d.—7s. 6d.—2s. 4d. 

Beckenham (Public Hall)—7Zhe Harth; F.W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Thursday, 8. Oct. 6. 10s.—5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Epoch (Part I.); 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Monday, 8.15. Oct. 3. Is. 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year in a kindred subject, and desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any ond fide student who is the holder of a ticket for a 
course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or at a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay ¢he difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

(N.B.—/n the case of all central courses arrangements are 
made to continue the subject throughout the Session (at least 25 
lectures), to enable students to obtain the Sessional Certificate. ] 


Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—The Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 
lectures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Sept. 30. 5s.—3s. 

Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) Zhe Local Ti story 
of the South-Eastern Counties; H. E. Malden, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 4. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s.)— 
3s. 9d. (Members receive one ticket for each course. ) 

(2) English Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Thursday, 3.20. Oct. 6. 15s. (three of a family, 30s. )— 
7s. 6d.__ (Members receive one ticket for each course. ) 

Buckhurst Hill (Hall, Queen’s Road)—- The Literature of the 
Cavaliers and the Puritans ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Friday, 3. 

; Oct. 7. 10s. 6d. (three of a family, 255.). 

City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) Zhe Production and Distribution of Wealth (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Sept. 29. 


5s.—3s. 
(2) The Napoleonic Era; J. H. Rose, M.A. Tues- 
day, 7. Oct. 4. 5s.—3s. 


Croydon—(Old School of Art Room, Public Hall)—T7he His- 
tory of Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. Thurs- 
dalyyr7-452 Oct, On 158.108; 6d. 

Eltham (Public Hall)—Makers of Modern England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Part LeNipa es Vay 
Mallet, B.A. Monday, 8.15 (class at 7sA5n) kOCta LO: 
Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 25s. )—5s. 

Epsom (Technical Institute)— The Renaissance in Italy ; E.L.S. 

cf Horsburgh, B.A. Tuesday, 2.45. Oct. 4. 10s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Woodstock Road Board School)— Commercial 
Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, M:A.57 B:Se? 
Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). Oct. 12. 6s.— 3s. 

Greenwich (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Dante’s “ Paradiso” « 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct.6. 5s.” 

Hackney (Clapton Modern School, 122, Lower Clapton Road, 
N.E.)—Studies in Carlyle and Ruskin; F. S. Boas 
M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Gymnasium, High School, Weltje Road)— 
Dante ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 3. 5S. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)— The 
History of Italian Painting; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. 
Thursday, 3. Oct. 6. 21s. (three of a family, 50s. )—10s. 6d. 

Harrow (The Firs, Byron Hill)—ovel/s and Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Tuesday, 

_ . 3-15. Oct. 11. 15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Highgate (Literary and Scientific Institution, South Grove) — 
Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern LMistory 
(Part I.) ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thursday, 3:15. Oct. 6. 
Ios. 6d.—7s. 6d.—5s. 

Lewisham (Court Hill Road Schoolroom)—Character Studies 
in Shakespeare ; W. H. Griffin, B.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 14. 
5s. (Members’ tickets, admitting to courses in Michael- 
mas and Lent Terms, gs.) 

Marylebone (Central Schools, 64, High Street)— English 
Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 10s. 6d.—5s. : 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—7khe Consti- 
tutional History of London (Part I.); Laurence Gomme 
F.S.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. 2s. 6d.—1s. j 

North Hackney (Defoe Rooms, Church Street, Stoke New- 
ington)—Some English Prose Literature and Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century; C. E. Mallet, B.A. Tuesday, 8 

_ Oct. 4. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 20s. )—5s.—3s. 6d. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—Poems of Revolt 
and Reconciliation ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday 
4.30. Oct. 4. 10s. 6d.—ss. ; 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
(1) Lefe and its Functions ; P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A 
Wednesday, 8.15. Oct. 5. 5s.—1s. erie & 

(2) Zhe Law of England ; W. Blake Odgers : 
Q.C. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 11. 5s.—1s. Shak eee 

(3) Zhe Poetry of Tennyson ; J. Churton Collins, M.A 
Thursday, 3. Oct. 13. 21s.—5s. ; . 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant)—Leaders in Modern 
English Prose (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tues- 

day, 3.30. Oct. 11. 12s. (three of a family, 27s. ). 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—Z%e Story of the Florentine Common- 
wealth; WH. J. Boyd-Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.15. 
Oct. 7. 10s, (for Michaelmas and Lent Terms, 17s, 6d.; 
for whole Session, 21s. )—5s. at 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
The Earth and its Luminaries; F. Womack, M.B 
B.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 3. 21s.—5s.—1s, - 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Zhe 
Age of Chaucer ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8 
Oct. 4. 21s.—5s.—Is, a) 
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(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
itistory of the Tudor Pertod; S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. 21s.—5s.—Is. 

(4) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— Zhe 
Plant as a Machine (Part I.); A. G. Tansley, M.A., 
¥.Z.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 7. 21s.—5§s.—1s. 

(5) (St. Stephen’s Hall, East India Road, Poplar)— 
Our Common Minerals; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Fri- 
day, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.—6d. 

Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—Shafe- 
speare and the Elizabethan Drama; W. H. Griffin, B.A. 
Monday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). Oct. 3. 5s.—2s. 6d. 

Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) Danse; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 3.45. Oct. 5. 
10s. 6d.—1os. 

(2) Zhe English Colonies up to 1837; H. J. Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Oct. 8. 4s.—3s. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall)—7he Age of the Reformation 
(Part I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 3. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 


(People’s Lectures.) 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named ts that charged for the whole course. 
The date given is that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Wimbledon (Lauriston House, Wimbledon Common)— Recent 
Astronomical Discovery (6 lectures) ; F. Womack, M.B., 
B:Se. ‘Tuesday, 3. Nov. 8... 12s. 


Sessional Certificate Awards, 1897-98.—[The Regula- 
tions for the Sessional Certificate and the Sessional Certificate in 
Honours run as follows :— 

‘* The Sessional Certificate is awarded for a complete Session’s 
work in one subject, which is defined as follows :— 

(i) Two consecutive courses during the winter months, upon 
the same subject, of not less than ten weeks each ; 
together with 

(ii) Summer work, consisting of at least five weekly or 
fortnightly lectures, classes, or practical demonstrations, 
for further special reading and study under the direction 
of the lecturer. 

‘Students who obtain a Certificate in each of two such con- 
secutive winter courses, and do such summer work in continuation 
of the winter work as is described above, which includes satis- 
factory paper-work for the lecturer at regular intervals during the 
course, will be entitled to a Sessional Certificate. 

“N.B.—-The Sessional Certificate ts not awarded unless the 
candidate has attended at least twenty lectures and classes during 
the Session. 

“The Sessional Certificate in Honours is awarded to students 
who satisfy in addition the three following conditions, viz. :—that 
the 

i) obtain the mark of distinction in at least one of the 

winter courses ; 

(ii) are recommended for the Honours Certificate by the 
lecturer on the result of the paper-work done for him in 
the summer course ; 

(iii) submit to him, before the commencement of the follow- 
ing Michaelmas Term, an essay upon some topic involv- 
ing advanced work, provided that (a) the lecturer shall 
have selected or approved of the subject, and (b) the 
lecturer and an examiner appointed by the Joint Board 
shall have reported that the essay is of special merit.”] 


The following awards have been made on the result of the 
Session 1897-98 (the names of the candidates who are eligible 
to compete for the Sessional Certifieate in Honours are marked 
with an asterisk [*]) :— 

CENTRAL COURSES—GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
Geography. 
Brown, Elizabeth G. H. 
Brown, Teresa E. 
Brown, William 
¥% Bullen, Edward C. 
¥% Bush, Percy F. 
Cearns, Elizabeth A. 

% Chapman, Edward W. H. 
Chettle, Edith B. 
Chuter, Eveline 
Clark, Margaret J. 
Clark, Mary 
Clarke, Ernest H. 
Cock, Arthur J. 

% Cole, Minnie Louise 


Appleford, James G. 
Ashton, Amy I. 
Avery, Frank 

% Ball, Melvina A. 
Bambridge, Ernest 

¥% Barker, Thomas G. 
Bateman, Ada L. 

¥% Bengough, Charles W. 
Berry, Ethel May 
Berry, Lilian 
Bond, Hilda G. 

% Boulton, Edith S. 

% Brady, Catharine 
Brand, Lily A. 


%* Cooke, M. Emily 

¥ Craighead, Ann K, 
Crick, John Henry 
Culling, Percy A, 
Dellow, Beatrice 
Dowling, Susan F, 
Duckett, Bertha L. 

¥% Dunn, Mary 

* Durham, Alice M. 

*Eunson, J. Adelaide 
Evans, Edmund B. 
Evitt, Emily A. 

¥% Ewing, Gertrude I. 

% Fettes, James P. 
Fisher, Lavinia B. 
FitzGerald, Katharine 
Fletcher, Frances W. 
Free, Edith E. 
Garnham, Ellen EB. 

%* Gibson, James W. 
Gosling, Rose 

%* Gosling, Royston H. 

* Hannah, Janet M. 
Hardisty, Gertrude 

% Harriot, Mary Elizabeth 
Harrison, Mabel R. 

* Hearn, Katharine M. 
Hill, Isabel Emily 
Hillyer, Lydia 

* Hindley, Jane M. I. 

% Hindley, Rose 
Holland, Mary K. 


Manning, Bessie L. 
Marshall, Edgar C. 

% Mitchell, Emily 

% Mitchell, Frank M. 
Monk, Edith F. 

% Morrison, Sidney J. 
Mosey, Jane 
Murray, Florence 
Neville, David E. 

¥ Newland, Edwin J. 

¥ Nicol, Alice 
Ockelford, Amy 
Owers, Elizabeth G. 
Parr, Ellen 
Parsons, Eleanor S. 

* Payne, Amy J. 

% Perkins, Hannah E. M. 

% Read, Christopher D. 
Reader, Ethel Valder 

* Retzbach, George C. 

% Richards, John T. 
Rippin, Daisy Ethel 
Robinson, Irene F. J. 

% Rowland, Thomas J. S. 
Sackett, Ada E. 

Saunders, Edith May 
Smith, Edith A. 
Smith, Ethel F. 
Steele, Leonard Otho 
Steward, Alice E. 

¥% Sturgess, Alfred W. 
Taylor, Edith EF. 
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Hosking, Leonard T. 
How, William N. 
Huntingford, Maud 
Lawrie, Bessie . 
Leech, Eva E. 
Lucking, Blanche A. 
MacCarthy, Julia 
McNamara, Katherine 
Malcolmson, Jessie A. 


‘Tier, Kate Isabel 
Torrance, Margaret 
Tucker, Jeannette 
Underwood, Jessie G. 

¥% Webster, Ida F. 
White, May F. 
Williams, Emmeline E. C. 
Wilson, Frederick E. 
Wiseman, Olive E. 


English Political Institutions. 


Hayes, Caroline 
Holtham, William H. 


* Nicholls, Augusta H, 
Orchard, Winifred L. 


BERMONDSEY.—Hygiene. 


¥% Chambers, Elizabeth 


Chambers, Mary 


%Stanton, John C. 


¥% Stanton, Ruth 
* Swift, Garcia M. 


BEXLEY.—Chemistry. 
Symonds, Clara 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION.—Commercial Geography. 
Willoughby, Edmund G, 


Economics. 


Addiscott, James 
Bonavia, William J. 
Dunham, Daniel 
Eady, William J. 
Hain, Charles E. 


Langley, Percy J. 
% Needham, Raymond W. B. 
Reed, Francis J. 

Simpson, Frederick J. 


BOROUGH.— Commercial Geography. 
% Arnold, Alfred W. 


BROMLEY.—Shakespeare. 


Hanson, Edith L. 
Newport, Fanny E. 


Romilly, Alice J. 
Whittington, Rosetta E. 


CHELSEA.—Commercial Geography. 


* Battiscombe, George R. 


Power, Mary D. 


Dante. 


% Boxwell, Elizabeth 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE.—Victorian Poets. 


Gibbs, Percy R. 
Living, Charles 


Lyon, Margaret 


Economics. 


¥% Birnbaum, Doris H. 
* Hoare, Herbert A. 


% Perkins, William H. 
Rosenmeyer, Georg 


CROYDON.—Geology. 


Collyer, Mary E. 
Collyer, Sara B. 


Smith, John Simm 


FINSBURY PARK.—Social and Industrial England. 

Ainsworth, Daisy Jackson, Nellie E. 

Barry, Rose E. % King, Charles A. 
Blagbrough, Amy E. * Lyon, Henry 

% Bowley, Elizabeth E. Manson, Jeanette B. 

¥% Bradley, Hilda M. % Meager, Blanche 
Christmas, Lily % Parker, Elizabeth 

¥% Copsey, May Peak, Edith A, 
Dear, Nellie Phillp, Ruth 

% De Lacy, J. Walter % Pilcher, Mildred J. 

%Gamman, Elizabeth M. Platt, Florence 

¥ Halliday, Edgar C. % Pyke, Ernest W. 

¥% Hamilton, Marion % Reed, John G, 
Hannam, Alice G. H. Reilly, Arthur M. 

% Hynard, Mabel E. Saunders, Susan 
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GREENWICH.—Dante. 


% Foster, Henrietta M. % Hainworth, G. Jessie 


HACKNEY TRIANGLE.—Chemistry. 
% Chambers, Elizabeth »* Thrower, Horace 


HAMPSTEAD.—Shakespeare. 


Abram, Annie. 


HOLLOWAY.—The British Colonies. 
Irvin, Mary Willis, Sarah 
LEWISHAM.—Evolution, 


Newnham, Ernest W. Thomas, Emma 


MORLEY COLLEGE.—Biology. 


Fowler, Annie 
% Gildersleeves, Ellis 
% Kirby, Mary E. 
% Upfield, T. Maynard 


Akhurst, Evelyn 
Bolding, James 
Cook, William F. 
Faithfull, Walter H. 


NEW CROSS.—The Renaissance and the Reformation in 
England. 


% Jones, Ada 
Lane, Martha 
Sheppard, Elinor M. 


Brooks, Margaret H. 
% Furneaux, May 
Gittins, Emily 


NORTH HACKNEY.—Social and Industrial England. 
. Webber, Nellie B. 


REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC.—Dante. 
% Hogg, Elsie Florence 


Victorian Poets. 
Mosey, Jane 


ST, LUKE’S.—-The Expansion of England. 
¥% Dabbs, Albert C. 


SIDCUP.-—-The British Empire. 


Turner, Kate 
Wells, Arthur C. 


% Janson, Florence 
Saggers, Harriet I. 
% Taylor, S. May 


TOYNBEE.— Geology. 


¥% Johnson, James W. 
Mantle, Ada M. 
¥ Trollope, William T. 


Ames, Lily R. 
Bartlett, William C. 
% FitzHenry, Henrietta 


Human Anatomy and Physiology. 


Browning, Rosa 


UPPER HOLLOWAY.—English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. 


% Batho, Agnes M. 
%Gamman, Elizabeth M. 


Tremain, Annie A. 


WESTBOURNE PARK.—-Shakespeare. 
Solomon, Mozelle 
Social and Industrial England. 


% Dowsing, Charles Everest, Hester 
% Egerton, John FE. 


Jaffé, Adeline 


WEST HAM—CANNING TOWN.—Astronomy. 


Clee, Clara Morris, William 

Greenwood, John F. % Porter, George J. 
¥%Hockly, Alfred Sanderson, J. Lancelot 

Leary, Ernest J. Smith, Samuel 

Mills, Edith M. Vetterlein, Ernest 

Moore, William R. Wallace, Frank E. 


WEST HAM—FOREST GATE.—Geology. 


Alexander, Robert % Gordon, Robert Car 
%Blazey, James R Knight, Lannah M. 
Brewitt, Nora L. % Lovegrove, Ernest A. 
% Carter, Thomas Mann, Arthur H. 
%Coleman, Walter Mills, Edith M. 
Deason, Annie J. ¥Sooley, John T. 
% Ford, May % Wheatley, Henry 
% Foster, Josiah G. 


WEST HAM—STRATFORD.—Chemistry. 


Bettenson, Cecil H. 
Blazey, James R. 
Brown, Eleanor L. 
Brown, William 
Carter, John 
%Edgington, Alice A. 
Hawkins, John 


% Jackson, Emma 

% Lovegrove, Ernest A. 

% Mann, Arthur H. 
Phillips, Nellie A. 
Plumb, Lucy 

% Watkins, James T. 

¥% Wood, Sydney J. 


WOOLWICH.— Geography. 
¥% Hutson, Bertha 
* McFarlane, John 


Harvey, William J. 
Hills, Bertha 
Hobson, Beatrice 


English Political Institutions. 
Newton, Louise E. 


Europe in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
Falkner, Bertha A. ¥ Moore, Eunice B. 
Grinling, Ethel Randall, Harry 
% Hesketh, Charles Wilken, Ruby M. 


Chemistry. 

% Neary, James G. 

% Norman, Henry J. 

% Peatfield, Isabella M. 
Possee, Harry J. 
Roberts, George E. 
Rodd, John 

% Rodd, William J. 
Smith, Robert A. 

¥% Tomkins, William 

% Tye, Charles H. 
Wren, Edith M. 


Houlihan, John 


% Arnold, Charles 

% Baillie, Roger T. 
Browne, Sidney J. 
Cooke, James J. 

% Dibblin, Malcolm H. 

% Edwards, John J. 
Ellis, John P. 

¥% Farr, Frank C. 
Hammill, Michael 

% Harris, Emma A. 
Milligan, Robert 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 
dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enterfor the examination and obtain Certificates. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Summer Term, 1898. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which tt consists. The date ts that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over either one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty-four lectures, is accepted 
by the Education Department in lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil.teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 

Blackburn (Pupil-teachers’ Centre, Whalley Road)—7ke 

Romantic Revival; E. T. Campagnac, B.A. June 6. 


Courses for the Michaelmas Term.—Local Secretaries 
are requested to communicate with the University Secretary at 
the earliest possible date with regard to courses desired for the 
Michaelmas Term. A list of those arranged will be published 
in the October number of the Journad. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee. 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered. 
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PAGE. 
Ancient British Volcanoes - - - - 86 
Art, Hopes for (J. E. Phythian) - - - 105 
Asquith, Mr., on Criticism —- - = 90rs 
Austral English and Slang (Professor H. A. 
Strong) - - - - - - 70 
Austria, University Extension in - - - 9 
Belgium, University Extension in - - - 10 
Books, The Problem of the—See under 
“Problem.” 


Books for Students— 
Age of Wordsworth (Herford) - : 
Arnold of Rugby (Findlay) - - 
Camp of Refuge (Mactarlane—Gomme) - 
Dante's Ten Heavens (Gardner) | - 
Domesday Book and Beyond (Maitland) - 
Elementary Botany (Groom) - 
English Literature, 070- 1532 (Brooke) - 
Faerie Queene (Spenser—Warren) - - 
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Study of the Sky (Howe) - - 
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William the Silent (Harrison)! 
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canoes,’ Austral Englishand Slang,” 
“Dialect, The Investigation of,” 
“<Poreign Statesmen’,” * Forgotten 
Leader, A,” ‘‘Pioneer of University 
Extension, A’”’; also under ‘‘ Notes 
and Comments—Wells, Mr. Joseph.” 

Books Received 12, 32, 42, 64, 80, 9° 712, 127, 
Cambridge Diploma Scheme, The - - 
Cambridge Syndicate, Annual Report of the - 
Carlyle and Sir Walter Scott (A. Britland)  - 
Central Africa, Universities Mission to - - 
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Continent, University Rarencion on the - - 
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Cam lure Home- Senge ” Scheme (Miss 
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(Miss M. K. Martin) - 
(An Obscure Student) 
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Summer Meeting at Oxiernd (P. Grieg) - 

University Extension and the Teaching 
University for London (W. S. Ander- 
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University Hxtension gael Town Halls 
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Dante, To (M. F 
Dialect,'The Investigation of (Professor H. A. 

Stron ig) 

Diploma ES The Cambridge - - - 

Education Department and University Exten- 
sion—Pupil-Teachers’ Courses - - - 

Finland, The Teaching of Foreign Lanes 
in (Miss Anna Krook) - - 

“ Foreign Statesmen” (J. A. R. M. ) oe 

Forgotten Leader, A(J. G.) - 

Franco-English Guild, The (Miss L. M. 

Roberts) - 

Germany, University Extension in- - 

Holland, Canon Scott, on Modern Orterd and 
her Duties - - - - 

Hopes for Art (J. E. Phythian) - - - 

Humanistic and Technical Teaching - - 

Impressions of the Summer Meetings—See 
under ‘‘ London” and ‘‘ Oxford.” 


PAGE, 


Investigation of Dialect, The (Professor H. 


. Strong)- - - - - - - 104 
Life and Time (M. F.) - 126 
Literature, The Study of (F. Ww. Moorman) - 107 
London Local Centres Association—Students’ 
Associations — - - - - - Ae} 
London Local Centres Association—Uni- 
versity Extension and the Teaching Uni- 
versity for London - 108 
wes aor of Ethics and Social Philo- 
12 
Uenden Sabiety, Adoual’ Addiess ie the, by Y 
Mr. Asquith = - - 115 
London Society, Annual Meeting of the =. ess 
London Summer Meeting, tere osins of the 
(T. Francke)  - - - 132 
London Summer Meeting, Impressions of the 
(Miss C. Harcourt) - By 
Morley, Mr. John, on Personal Service in 
Social Work - 87 
National Home- Reading antes University 
Extension and the - - : 55 
Notes and Comments— 
Adelaide, University Extension at - - 
Anderton, Mr. Stanley, on University 
Extension and the Proposed ee 
University for London” - 98 
Asquith, Mr., his Address to London 
Students - - = 98, 1x4 
Austria, University Hxtensiond in - - 50 
Books, The Problem of the, see under 
‘* Problem.” 
Basel, iu h of Stepney appointed to 
3 
Britland, Mr. Albert, nis Paper on Carlyle 
and Scott - 66 
Browne, Dr., Bishop: of Bristol’ - - 5 
Cambridge, Local Lectures Conferenceat, ~ 
to Celebrate piwenty tb. Year of 
Movement - - - 82, 130 
Cambridge, Proposed Diploma for Ex- 
ternal Studentsat- - - 18, 130 
ConbaRee Syndicate, Annual Nope of 
18 
Candee! Syndicate, oe Work in Con. 
nection with County Councils - - 83 
Citizen, The, of puadetphia : - - 98 
Dante Association - - 3, 67 
Delépine, Professor, Lecrmect on Victoria 
Staff - - - - Sag 
Denmark, University Fixteusicn in - - 131 
Education Department, The, on Uni- 
versity Extension for Pupil-Teachers 98 
Elwyn, Canon, his Services to the London 
Society 18 
France, The Endowment af Higher Edu- 
cationin - - 34 
Franco- English Guild, The y 2 66 
Germany, University Extension in - - 50 
Gilchrist Trustees, Offer of Medals by - 131 
Gorst, Sir John, on the Opereeand of 
Education - = = 34, 83 
Government Grants and Private Benefac- 
tions to Higher Education - = 34 
Grant, Mr. Alexander, Lecturer on Vic- 
toria Staff- - - 34 
Halstead Co-operative Society and Uni- 
versity Extension - 82 
Hampstead, Miss Sy nge’s Paper on the 
Workat - 66 
Harrison, Miss ane her Taunsee on 
Delphi - - - 67 
Holland, Canon Scott, onIdedls - - 114 
Journal, The, its Object and Purpose” - 2 
Journal, The, Reduction of Rates for 
Parcels 130 
Kimmins, Dr., Summer Meeting Students’ 
Wedding Present to - 130 
London, Bishop of, Chairman of London 
Council - 18 
jencen, Reopased Teaching University 
82 
ike Gace Growth of Corporate 
Feeling among - - 130 
London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science - 18 
London School of “Ethics aa Sacral 
Philosophy - 18 
London Society, Address to Students by 
Mr. Asquith : 98, 114 
London Society, Bishop of London Chai 
man of Council - - - 18 
London Summer Meeting, 1898 
34, 50, 66, 82, 98, 114, 130 
Melbourne, University Extension BA , 
Muirhead, Mr. J. H., Professor at Bir- 
mingham  - - Eguixo 
Owens College, Manchester, Baivets 
Benefactions to - 34 
Oxford Delegacy, Annual Report oe the- 50 
Oxford Summer Meeting, 1897 - - 2 
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Tavistock - - - - - - - 24 
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Croydon (H. K. Moore) - - - - 7 
Exeter (Miss J. D. Montgomery) - = Sr 
Gloucester (Miss V. Brooke-Hunt) - - 135 
Hampstead (Miss M. Synes) = - - 67 
Hull (R. Dixon) - - - 99 
Reading (W. M. Childs) - - - = 19 
Upper Holloway (F. Tremain) - - 119 
Oxford Delegacy, Report of the, for 1896-97 - 56 
Oxford Summer Meeting, Impressions of the 
(Professor A. Hruschka) - - 5 
Oxford Summer Meee Tinea Oe ae 
(Miss Lee) - 4 
Oxford Summer Meeting, Impressions of the 
(Miss J. D. Montgomery) - - 4 
See also under “ Correspondence.” 
Passmore Edwards Settlement - - 54, 87 
Pioneer of University Extension, A(J. G.) - 12 
Problem of the Books, The (R. Dixon) - - 39 
Problem of the Books, The (Miss C. Punch)- 39 
oo of the Book, The (Miss A. eae 2 
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munications - 85 
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Quarter of a Century’ s Work, oy (R. D. 
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Rural Centre, The History of a (a. G. Ww. 
Jefferies) - 37 
Students’ 4 ee (Miss M. B. Ham - 22 
Study of Literature, The (F. W. Moorman) - 107 
Summer Meetings, Impressions of the—See 
under ‘‘ London” and ‘‘ Oxford.” 
West Ham Centres, The (C. W. Kimmins) - 55 
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ADVERTISED TS. 


GEORGE NEWNES. Limited 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS: 100 Maps and Gazetteer. By J. G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S. To be 


completed in 20 Parts. 6d. each. (Parts 1 to 5 Now Ready. 
NANSEN’S “FARTHEST NORTH.” Popular Edition, with the Original Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra. [ Vol. f., 8. 6d., Now Ready. 


WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. By Major ArtHur GrirFitus. With an Introduction by Lord 


Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief. Profusely Illustrated, To be completed in 12 Parts. 6d. each. 
[Parts 1 to 6 Now Ready. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN HORN. A Novel. By Joun K. Leys, Author of “The Lind- 


says,” ‘‘ The Lawyer’s Secret,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinciaxe. A New Edition, with 40 Pen and Ink Sketches by H. R. MILLER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
** This is an addition to the “New Library,” which already includes the following works, price 9s, 6A. each :— 
LAVENGRO. By GerorceE Borrow. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GaskeE-t. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. Jameson. 
VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Rosert Curzon, Jun. (Baron de la 


Zouche). With Sketch Maps and Illustrations. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kester. 
THE STORY OF LIFE IN THE SEAS. By Sypney J. Hickson, Professor of Zoology in the Owens 


College, Manchester. With 42 Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 
.", This is an addition to the “ Library of Useful Stories,” which already includes the following Works, price 1s, each :—- 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH COINAGE. ByG. B. Rawtins. With 108 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE POTTER. By C. F. Binns. With 57 [Illustrations of Ancient and Modern 


Pottery. 


THE STORY OF GERM LIFE—Bacteria. By H. W. Conn. With 34 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By Dovuctas ArcuHipaLp. With 44 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 50 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By James Ropway, F.L.S. With 27 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A. 

THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST. By R. E. Anperson, M.A. With 


Maps. 
THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro. With too Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. ByE. A. Martin, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. CHampers, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By H. G. SEEtey, F.R.S. With 4o Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant ALLEN. With 49 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Epwarp CLopp. With 88 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. IF. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ADV®RTISEMENTS, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By 
JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Crown.8vo. 6s. 
“A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The book 
is one which all parents should diligently read.” —Dazly Mait. 


The Debateable Land: A Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By JOHN CHAS. TARVER. 
Author of “Some Observations of a Foster Parent.” 
Crown $vo.. 6s. Now ready. 


The Chronicle of Villani. Translated by Rose.-E. 
SELFE. Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The book, picturesque and instructive reading as it is, is not less interest- 


ing and still more valuable for readers of Italy’s greatest poet.” —Scotswian. 
“Perhaps no book is so important to the student of Dante as the chronicle 
of his contemporary, Villani.” —A thenewum. 


THIRD EDITION Now READY. 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


Popular Readings in Science. By Joun GAtt, 
M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and DAVID 
ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. With many Dia- 
grams, a Glossary of Technical Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


. The narrative style which has been adopted by the authors will 


make the book acceptable to general readers who are anxious to make ac- 
quaintance with modern science.” —WVature. 

‘“We have been gratified by the unvarying excellence of the work, which 
we cordially recommend as likely to advance the cause of science.” —Practi- 
cal Teacher. 

‘Full of interesting and nstructive inrormation. . The perusal of it 
will give considerable enjoyment and instruction to all who take it up.” — 
Educational News. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 


Historical Novels and Romances. Edited by 
LAURENCE GOMME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
After a Design by A. A: TURBAYNE. With Illustra- 
tions of all the principal features, which include repro- 
ductions of royal and historical signatures, coins, 
and heraldic devices. 


Westward Ho! By Cuartes Krincsiey. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


Harold: The Last of the Saxons. 


LYTTON. 
The Camp of Refuge. Cuartes Macrariane. 


“Now we are to have for the first time a fairly complete edition of the best 
historical novels and romances in our language. Messrs. Archibald Consta- 
ble and Co. have had a happy idea in planning such a scheme, which is 
likely to have an enthusiastic reception.” —WVational Observer. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by AucusTINE 
BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by ALEX. ANSTEAD, 
Reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynold’s Portrait. Six 
Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net. per Volume. Also half morocco, 3s. 
net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 


“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book- 
lover, now on the market.” —/¢/ustvated London News. 

“* Constable’s edition will long remain the best both for the general reader 
and the scholar.” —Review of Reviews. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


The Waverley Novels. The Favourite Edition of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. With all the original Plates 
and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 Vols. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 
Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume; and 
half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 


“ This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that 
we know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.”—G/asgow Herald. 


REPRINT OF 


Sir Henry Wotton: A Biographical Sketch. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the Owens College, Manchester; Hon. 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A delightful monograph sheet worthy of its admirable subject.” —G/as- 
1 Herald. 
pencer s Faerie Queene. Complete in Six 


Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


Edited by 
KATE M, WARREN. 


Volumes I., II., and III. now 


ready. 1s. 6d. net each. Also cloth gilt extra, with 


Photogravure, Frontispiece, 25. 6d. each net. 


‘* For school usé especially and as a pocket edition this reprint is just what 
the general reader requires.""—Ziverfool Daily Post. 


““ Miss Warren, however, really explains all that is necessary to an intelli-w® 


gent understanding of the text.” —Leeds Mercury. 

““ The text is good, there is a full and accurate glossary, and the notes are 
clearand to the point. The introduction, too, is neatly written.” —Catholic 
Times. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. Fourth edition. 
Crown 8vo. 832 pages. 13 Medallion Portraits of 
Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. Bound in red 
cloth, uncut edges. 5s. net. 

The work is universally regarded to be the best 
general Account in the English language of the 
Twenty Days’ War: including the Battles of Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre: and the subse- 
quent daring March on Paris. It is as fair to the 
French as it is to the Allies. 


The Art and Pastime of Cycling. By R. 
MECREDY and A. J, WILSON: With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Paper, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


““A very useful and well- stried guide to cycling.” —Wheeling. 
““The treatise is written in simple language, and its directions are closely 
expressed.’ ’_—Sporting Life. 
Will be of great value both to beginners and devotees of the wheel.”— 
Whitehall Revie TU, 
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in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1560--1665.) By 
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illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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“*In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
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New Work by Marianne Farningham. 
A PARIS WINDOW: A Romance of the 
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By MarIANNE FARNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Mary Hartiger. Crown 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 
By L. W. Bacon, with Introduction by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
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THE MAKING OF AN APOSTLE. By R. J. 
CAMPBELL, of Brighton. Pott 8vo, buckram, Is. 6d. 
[ October. 
THE CONQUERED WORLD, and Other Papers. 
By Rosert F. Horton, M.A. 2D: D. Pott 8vo, buckram, 
Is. 6d. [Ready. 


For Christmas and the New Vear. 


THE BIBLE DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 
By GEORGE MaTHEsON, M.A., D.D., Senior Minister of 
the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. On deckle edge 
paper, with red border lines and decorated wrapper, in 
envelope, suitable for use as a Christmas and New Year 
greeting. Price Is. 


A Gift-book for the Sorrowing. 


|THE ORDEAL OF FAITH. By C. Sitvester 


Horne, M.A. Meditations on the Book of Job, designed 
as a ‘* ministry of consolation to some who are pierced 
with many sorrows.” Fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

MAGIC, DIVINATION AND DEMONOLOGY 
AMONG THE HEBREWS AND THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS, Including an Examination of 
Biblical References and of the Bibjical Terms. 
By T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Semitic 
Languages, University College, Bangor, and Professor of 
Old Testament Literature at the Bangor Baptist College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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WORKS BY IAN MACLAREN. 


THE POTTER'S WHEEL. By the Rev. Joun. 


Watson, D.D. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is written with great knowledge of men and of life, as it is, and it will 
be left to bring with it a renewal of hope and courage. Dr. Watson has 
never’put his great literary gifts to better use."—British Weekly. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. Fovrrtn Epr- 
TION, Revised. With New Preface. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


‘“The same moral earnestness, the same robust- mindedness, and the same 
clear imagination which display themselves in ‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush’ may 
be met with in ‘ The Mind of the Master.’ 
concerning these sermons. They are wise and healthy utterances, free from 
the petty doctrinism and puerile ecclesiasticism which are so fashionable in 
some quarters.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


30,000. 
‘It is in the character sketches of the story, in those ministers especially, 
that ‘ Kate Carnegie’ is a notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has 
bettered the best work he had previously given us.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Crown 
8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


TION, completing 90,000. 
** As fine an eek as we have yet had of the real inner spirit and 
life of rural Scotland. 
Speaker. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. Crown 
8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. FourtH EDITION, 


completing 60,000. 

‘* Writers of genius have presented to us certain phases of Scotch rural 
character, Mr. Watson is almost unique in his power of revealing that 
curiously complex character i in all its completeness. The characters in ‘The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne,’ are as actual and real as it is possible for them to be 
in printed pages. Their delineator has understood them all to the inmost 
recesses of their being.” —Daily News. 
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MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Bar- 
RIE, LL.D. With etched Portrait by Manesse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. FirrTH EDITION, com- 
pleting 43,000. 


“*The readers of ‘ Margaret Ogilvy’ will close the volume with the con- 
viction that neither in history nor in literature has the mother of a man of 
genius ever been made so real, so tender, and beautifulas this. . . .’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. SixteentH Epr- 
TION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


‘“We think that this is the very best of the many good sketches of Scottish 
paasant life which we have ever read.” —Standard. 


‘‘This remarkable little book. We follow the homely record with an 
interest which the most sensational drama could not surpass." —Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“A very delightful book. The book should be read straight through, and 
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AULD LICHT IDYLLS. EL LeventH EDbpition. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
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““ At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and the most realistic 
attempt that has been made for years—if not for generations—to reproduce 
humble Scottish life.” —Spectator. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. A Tale of Literary 
Life. ELEVENTH EpITIOoN. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 6s. 


“Mr. Barrie is a man with a style. From one end to the other the story 
is aes cheerful, and amusing.” —Saturday Review. 
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THE Master and Fellows of Balliol College have pre- 
sented the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw to the College living of 
South Luffenham. We make this announcement with 
peculiar pleasure; and for several reasons. We trust that 
the charge of a small parish will bring to Mr. Hudson 
Shaw something of relief from the heavy strain of inces- 
sant lecturing, and will at the same time not prevent his 
giving some portion of his time to the cause to which he 
has devoted himself with so much unselfish loyalty and 
zeal. We heartily wish him God-speed in his new duties, 
and with the more wholeheartedness in the assurance that 
he will not wholly forsake the old. 


eerie 
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ON another ground the appointment is significant. It 
forges one more link in the chain which binds Balliol 
College and the University Extension Movement to- 
gether, and adds still more to the burden of gratitude 
under which the College has laid all who are interested 
in our work. For Balliol, it will be remembered, is one 
of the two Oxford Colleges (the other being Christ 
Church) which have elected to Fellowships men who 
have done faithful service in the University Extension 
field, and on the ground of that service. Ifa few more 
Colleges were like-minded, the future of the Movement 
would be even more assured than it is. Balliol, too, is 
the Society which elected to a Brackenbury Scholarship 
the Oldham Extension student, Joseph Owen. Here too it 
has found some imitators, and will, we trust, find more, That 
the best of our Extension students should find themselves 
ultimately upon the foundation of the great Colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge is what we must all desire. Of 
the four Extension Scholars and Exhibitioners at present 
resident at Oxford, three, it is interesting to remark, have 
reached it v7a Reading. The Extension Colleges are the 
natural, though by no means the exclusive, routes to the 


Universities themselves. 


5 ery 
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THE death of Sir Thomas Acland in the course of the 
Long Vacation removes one of the oldest friends of 
University Extension in the broader sense. It was he 
who, together with the Archbishop of Canterbury, ini- 
tiated the extra-mural work of the old Universities by 
inducing Oxford in 1857 to undertake the examination of 
non-matriculated students. Hence sprang the vast net- 
work of examination into which Oxford and Cambridge 
have now drawn so many of the Secondary Schools of the 
country. This is regarded by the Archbishop as having 
been “the first step towards the improvement of middle 
class education.” But this was by no means the first con- 
tribution of Sir Thomas to educational reform. As long 
ago as 1845 he was among the signatories of an influen- 
tial memorial presented to the Hebdomadal Council 
at Oxford. The memorial suggested that the Uni- 
versity ought to do something “to provide higher edu- 
cation on Church lines for those who were too poor to 
profit by the existing Colleges. The scheme lay 
dormant till 1865, when a Committee was formed to re- 
vive it.” Their report was largely responsible for the 
foundation of Keble College. 

* 

FRIENDS of the late Sir Thomas Acland will be glad to 
know that in the Ke/ly College Chronicle for July there is an 
admirable “appreciation ” of his character and work by 
an exceptionally well-informed and competent writer. 
From this article the quotation in the previous note is 
derived. Sir Thomas “was among the first” (we again 
quote from the same source) “to insist on the need of 
Training Colleges for teachers in Elementary Schools, 
and the first College at Exeter opened in 1852 is the con- 
vincing proof of his energy and farsightedness as a friend 
of elementary education.” He was a friend not less keen 
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and enthusiastic to secondary, technical, and higher edu- 
cation, as the Extension College in Exeter can well tes- 
tify. .Such men as Sir Thomas Dyke Acland are still too 
rare; and we can ill spare them. 


+ 

WHILE death has robbed England of the father, illness 
has deprived us, only temporarily we trust, of the valued 
service of the son. The retirement of Mr. Arthur Acland 
from political life has been deeply regretted by men of 
all parties. That he was a zealous and untiring friend of 
education not even his political opponents deny. With 
that side of education with which we are especially 
concerned he was connected by no ordinary ties. He was 
Secretary to the Oxford Delegates from 1875 to 1884, and 
was one of the first group of lecturers appointed by that 
body. Of late years he was unable to take any direct 
part in the work; but his interest in it has never abated, 
and, should health be restored to him, we trust that he 
may be found once more “in the ranks,” and on active 
service. 

*,% 

OuR readers will see, by the abstract which we give in 
another column of the Report of the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate onthe work of last Session, that that period was one 
of progress. Not only were there a larger number of 
courses delivered than in the previous Session, but a con- 
siderably larger number of these courses were in sequence. 
It certainly looks, as the Syndicate say, as if the period of 
depression through which the Movement has been pass- 
ing since the unnatural and forced expansion of 1891-92, 
produced by the attempt to supply technical courses for 
County Councils, has passed away, and that another 
period of growth and expansion has set in. The part 
which University Extension can most profitably take in 
this department of national education is clearly indicated 
by the Syndicate in their Report. They quote with 
approval the words of the Duke of Devonshire, spoken in 
this connection at the Cambridge Conference last July. 
He urged the importance of the training of citizens, and 
shewed what might be done by institutions like the Col- 
leges at Exeter and Colchester, which provided, in addi- 
tion to technical instruction, teaching in the Humanities. 
This teaching the University Extension system can pro- 
vide effectively and economically. 

* % 
* 

THE College at Reading marches onwards so rapidly 
that it is difficult to keep pace with its new developments. 
We noticed briefly in our July issue the imposing cere- 
mony with which the new buildings of the College were 
opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on June 11. The 
success of the proceedings and the high spirits of every- 
one, from the Prince downwards, who took part in them, 
were phenomenal. The weeks and indeed months preced- 
ing the ceremony must have been crowded with “ anxious 
moments” for all concerned in the organisation of this 
auspicious day. When all worked with such devotion and 
success, it is almost invidious to select individual names, 
but we cannot refrain from offering our warm congratula- 
tions to the President of the College (Lord Wantage), to 
the Chairman of its Council (Mr. Walter Palmer), to its 
Principal, and to its indefatigable Registrar, Mr. Francis 
Wright. 

*,* 

WE quote the following from the College Journal :— 

‘« A great concourse of the learned and distinguished gathered 
from all parts of the country to welcome the Prince of Wales and 
celebrate the occasion. The Prince, who wore the robes of a 
Doctor of Civil Law, received a hearty welcome ; his progress 
from the end of Valpy Street to the College Hall, followed by 
the long train of graduates in full academicals, was perhaps the 
most picturesque event of the day. About five hundred guests 
were invited to the luncheon given by the President of the College 
in the Queen’s Hall. In the speeches which followed a strong 
note of confidence was expressed in the future of the College. 
Great enthusiasm was aroused by the kind and encouraging 
words of the Prince of Wales, and by his announcement of Mr. 
Walter Palmer’s munificent gift of £4,000 to the Building Fund. 
In the evening all the College Buildings, old and new, were 
thronged by the guests of the Chairman of the College Council 
and Mrs, Walter Palmer at their Conversazione, Altogether, 
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June 11, 1898, is not likely to be forgotten by Reading College 
and its friends. Its interest was far more than spectacular and 
personal. It must always be memorable to us as the day when, 
the more formidable of its early perils having been overpassed, 
the College received a most kindly and emphatic mark of royal 


and public recognition.” 


* 
* 


AMONG those present at the opening were the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, the Bishop, the Dean of Christ 
Church, the Burgesses (Sir John Mowbray, M.P., and 
Mr. John Talbot, M.P.), Professor Max Miiller, and 
many other Professors and Heads of Houses; Dr. Kim- 
mins represented the London Society; Mr. Clayden, the 
Sister College at Exeter; Mr. Hudson-Shaw, the Oxford 
Extension lecturers; while the late and present Secre- 
taries to the Delegacy, Mr. Sadler and Mr. Marriott, 
looked on with mingled amazement and admiration at 
the work which six short years have brought forth. Apart 
from Mr. Mackinder himself, the two men who have most 
reason to regard the new College with parental pride are 
Mr. Sadler and Mr. Sampson, Students of Christ Church. 

¥* 


& 

WE publish this month, as the twelfth article in our 
“Organisation of Local Centres” Series, an extremely 
interesting paper by Miss Lucy Cooke on the history and 
development of the work at Ilkley. It is, as Miss Cooke 
justly claims, a record of “ persistent enthusiasm” on the 
part of the Local Committee, and one which we commend 
to the earnest attention of the authorities of other Centres 
of similar character which have not yet attained a like 
success. In some respects—notably in regard to the cir- 
cumstances of its origin and early history—IIkley has had 


a peculiar career; and a study of the perseverance and 


administrative ability with which the Centre has been con- 
ducted to its present prosperity should be full of profit and 
encouragement to those charged with the organisation of 
other Centres throughout the country. 
a 3 
* 

THE need for closer connection and cooperation 
between the various factors of our educational system is 
being more clearly realised every day. A markedly suc- 
cessful effort in this direction was made by the Associa- 
tion for the Education of Women in Oxford, which organ- 
ised a Conference at the beginning of Term between the 
Head-Mistresses of the leading Girls’ Schools and the 
University Tutors. Papers were read and discussed upon 
the subjects of the teaching of Classics, History, Litera- 
ture, Science, and Modern Languages. Each was in turn 
deemed vitally essential to the school curriculum, in pro- 
portion to the interest of the speaker in his or her par- 
ticular branch; but all joined in a unanimous cry of 
“too many subjects.” Many suggestions were made as 
to possible omissions, but there is perhaps no general 
solution to this problem, which must be faced by indi- 
vidual judgment. 

** 

THE plea of the University teachers for greater 
thoroughness the Head-Mistresses met by a counter- 
appeal against too early specialisation. On this point 
Miss Ottley, of Worcester, made a suggestion which should 
not, we think, be neglected—namely, that, whenever 
possible, the interval of a year should be allowed to 
elapse between a girl’s school and college course. This 
would give the advantage, also, of a short time for mental 
digestion, a process which is too often crowded out in the 
hurry of school life and examinations. Perhaps, too, it 
would help to develope that originality and independence 
of thought which Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol, said he 


found too rarely in the work of school-girls. 
* 


* 
+ 


PROBABLY as much was gained in the informal talks 
at the Conversazione held in Christ Church Hall and at 
other social opportunities as the actual Conference, and 
it is much to be hoped that Mrs. J. R. Green’s sug- 
gestion of regular meetings of a similar nature may be 
carried out. We were glad to hear at least one Head- 
Mistress urge the value of University Extension lectures 
to girls who cannot continue their education at the 
University itself. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 


XIT.—ILKLEY. 


By Miss Lucy COOKE. 


—————— 


FTER reading the accounts of large and highly 
organised Centres already published in this Series, 
one cannot but feel that our work in Ilkley must 

appear both amateur in character and limited in scope. 
Any claim to dignity we may make must be on the score 
of age and perseverance, for in eleven years twenty 
courses of lectures have been given under the Oxford 
Delegacy, and the Ilkley Committee, who have worked 
with persistent enthusiasm, have just made way for anew 
Society on broader lines and, it is hoped, on a more secure 
financial basis. 
THE MATERIAL OF THE CENTRE. 

Ilkley is a watering-place of 6000 inhabitants, chiefly of 
the well-to-do class, and is practically a suburb of Leeds 
and Bradford. There is no special industry or local 
manufacture, and consequently noclass of skilled artisans; 
and the larger part of the male population travels daily 
into town by train. The great educational advantages 
offered by Leeds and Bradford, especially in the higher 
branches of technical instruction, attract a number of the 
more intelligent young men, who, possessing railway- 
passes, can avail themselves of such teaching without 
extra cost. The chief people left to be considered and 
catered for are the women of more or less leisure, teachers 
in secondary schools (of which in a watering-place there 
is always a considerable number), and a sprinkling of 
retired and professional men. These form the bulk of 
the audience ; in the evening there is in addition a small 
number of business-men and tradesmen. 

EARLY HISTORY. 

The Centre began its career with a double advantage— 
an existing Committee and c/zenzé/e, and the presence of 
Mr. Hudson Shaw, whose home was then in Ilkley. For 
some years past there had been an active and flourishing 
Ladies’ Society, which met during the winter months 
to read papers and hold discussions ; and in 1887 Mr. 
Hudson Shaw was invited by the Committee of this 
Association to give a course of six lectures under the 
Oxford Delegacy. Success was immediate; the small 
hall engaged did not suffice for standing-room, and 
lecturer and audience had to migrate to the large hall 
before the lecture could begin. The Association never 
returned to its old method; it became a Local Committee 
under the Oxtord Branch of the Movement. For ten years 
—until last autumn—the afternoon lectures have been 
carried on without a break; the number of lectures in 
the course was increased from six to eight, and since 1890 
to twelve. Ilkley, like Bakewell, is one of the many 
small places which have cause to be grateful for the 
lenient Oxford rule. The Committee which began the 
work would probably never have dared to undertake a 
full course to begin with, but when it had once felt its fee 
the full number of lectures was adopted, and this has 
rernained the standard for our afternoon work. Altogether, 
between 1887 and 1898, twelve courses have been given 
in the afternoon, seven of which have been of twelve 
lectures each. Two of these seven were composite 
courses by two lecturers on the same subject. In the 
evening eight “short courses” have been given, several 
of them linked in sequence ; making a total of twenty 
courses in all. 

The evening lectures demand separate notice, for, 
except the two courses of last winter, they were organised 
by a Committee of gentlemen formed for the purpose. 
Between 1889 and 1893 this Committee arranged for six 
courses, most of which were extremely successful. That 
they produced some good work is proved by the fact that 
two students (one a cabinet-maker and the other a clerk 
in the Local Board Office) won open Scholarships of £5 
and £10 respectively. Owing to a combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, the Committee found themselves in 
1893 badly in debt, and the work had to be given up and the 
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Committee dissolved, the course on Astronomy which had 
been arranged having to be abandoned, owing largely to 
the refusal of the West Riding County Council to allow 
the Grant, on the ground that the subject was not treated 
in a sufficiently technical manner. It was most unfortu- 
nate that this Committee, which did some admirable 
work, should have had to dissolve when the preliminary 
difficulty had been surmounted and the evening lectures 
appeared to have fairly taken root. Probably the weak 
points were, first, that the prices charged were too low 
(2s. 6d. for the six lectures, and Is. for artisans), and 
secondly, that.there were in fact two Centres in Ilkley, 
which except by courtesy were entirely independent of 
each other. The question of amalgamation had been dis- 
cussed, but, as the Ladies’ Committee was doing success- 
ful and regular work for which there was a demand, it was 
out of the question for them to give it up. At the time 
the two Committees seemed to be the only way out of the 
difficulty, and when the Gentlemen’s Committee dissolved 
the evening lectures were given up until last year. Then, 
when the Committee began to contemplate the formation 
of the new Society described below, it was arranged—in 
the hope of interesting a fresh set of people—to have an 
evening course on English History from Mr. Hudson 
Shaw. In future our programme is to include both after- 
noon and evening courses, although we may not always 
be able to afford the luxury of both in one Session. 


FINANCE. 

As the Ladies’ Association began work with a small 
balance in hand, no guarantee fund was considered 
necessary. It relied for income entirely on the sale of 
tickets, which were charged 7s. 6d. for the course; and 
this price was continued when the number of lectures in 
the course was doubled. For the first three or four years, 
when the lectures were a novelty, when we had short 
courses and no travelling expenses, there was a handsome 
balance in hand; and we could afford to give Scholarships 
and subsidise the evening courses. In 1891—that 1s, 
when we first had both the full course of twelve and 
heavy travelling expenses—the course did not pay its 
way, and since then the receipts have never met the ex- 
penses. More than once the deficit on the course has 
almost exactly balanced the sum spent on railway ex- 
penses. Iam glad to say, however, that the Committee 
have never entertained the idea of lowering their standard 
and taking a shorter course; and when, in 1893, the 
balance in hand was exhausted and we were in debt 
to the Bank, a Sale and Entertainment was held, the 
proceeds of which helped to carry us on till last spring. 
By that time experience had proved that we could not 
expect to make ends meet on the lines we had adopted, 
and two things were evident:—(1) that either the price 
of tickets must be raised or the full course abandoned; 
(2) that some form of annual subscription was necessary 
to lessen the financial risk, After much consideration 
and study of the plans found to succeed in other Centres, 
the Committee prepared a draft set of Rules for the 
formation of anew Society, which was laid before a public 
meeting held in October. Miss Thompson, of Scarborough, 
was kind enough to come over and help us with her ex- 
perience as a local organiser, and during the evening the 
New “Ilkley University Extension Society” was formed. 
This is at present of course in the experimental stage—it 
is too early to feel its influence on general policy; but the 
financial result is distinctly satisfactory. The annual 
subscription list now amounts to £46 14s. 6d., given by 
59 subscribers, and it would provide (if all the subscribers 
used their tickets) an audience of 93 persons. It remains 
to be seen what number of tickets for the course will 
usually be sold over and above the subscription list, but 
in the past our audiences have varied, both for afternoon 
and evening courses, from 100 to 250, not counting one 
or two evening lectures from Mr. Hudson Shaw in 1889 
and 1890, when there were as many as 350 and 375 
persons present. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE “ SOCIETY.” 


The line between Constitution and Finance is difficult 
to draw, for with this Centre, as I imagine with most, the 
one is closely dependent on the other. Had it not been 
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for the pressing question of ways and means, we at least 
should still have been in the happy position of the British 
Parliament and lived without slavery to a written rule. 
Having been obliged to descend to the modern method, I 
will follow Mr. Tremain’s lead, and give our Rules as an 
example of a constitution adapted (we hope) to a widely 
different type of Centre from the very efficient one that he 
represents :— 


1.—That this Society be called the ‘‘ILKLEY UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SOCIETY.” 

2.—That its objects be to arrange one or more courses of 
University Extension lectures yearly, in either the afternoon 
or evening as may seem desirable, and aiming at educational 
sequence; and to arrange other lectures and excursions from 
time to time with a view to the promotion of Higher Educa- 
tion generally. 

3.—That tne following fees be charged for the tie i 

Shyetis 

For course of twelve lectures 10 6 

six lectures me oh 5 0 
To those engaged in tuition. 

For course of twelve lectures... oe 5 
a six lectures ata hee 2 
To artisans and employés. 
For course of twelve lectures... iis 5 
33 “3 six lectures 5 ee 2 
Admission to single lectures ae mea ro 
Tickets are transferable. 

And that any school bringing twenty or more pupils to the 
evening lectures be entitled to pupils’ tickets at half- 
price. 

4. —That Members of the Society pay an annual subscription 
of either £1 Is. or 10s. 6d., payable on or before February 1, 
and enjoy the following privileges :— 

Subscribers of £1 1s.—To receive vouchers either for ¢wo 
tickets for course of twelve lectures or their equivalent 
in such tickets as may be desired (e.., for short courses); 

To have ¢wo votes in the management of the Society, 
especially in reference to the choice of subjects for the 
courses of lectures. 

Subscribers of 10s. 6d.—To receive voucher either for one 
ticket for course cf twelve lectures or its equivalent as 
given above ; 

To have ove vote in the management of the Society. 

All Subscribers to have privileges in regard to admis- 
sion to other lectures and excursions arranged by the 
Society. 

5.—That an opportunity of voting on the choice of subject be 
offered to every Member by post, if the Member is unable to 
attend a Meeting convened for that purpose. 

6.—That students who have sat for examination on the pre- 
vious course of lectures, and who are over eighteen years of age, 
be entitled to a vote on the choice of subject for the following 
year. 

7.—That the Committee consist of twelve Members, of whom 
not more than six be gentlemen. 

8.—That the Committee be elected by the Members (z.e. 
Annual Subscribers) at the Annual Meeting held in the spring. 
That half the Committee retire annually but be eligible for re- 
election, and that the Officers be elected by the Committee. 

9.—That the Officers retire annually but be eligible for re- 
election. 


It will be noticed that there are no honorary members 
giving large subscriptions, for we have few county people 
or local magnates to whom to appeal, and the Committee 
were averse to the plan of making the office of President 
or Vice-President dependent on the subscription given.* 

Nor has provision been made for subscriptions of less 
than ros. 6d., for it has yet to be proved whether evening 
lectures can be made more than an occasional success, 
and whether any body of supporters who would subscribe 
less than that sum can be gathered together. 


DETAILS OF METHOD. 


We follow the plan adopted by other Centres, by which 
subscriptions are payable in the early spring, so that the 


” 99 


ao 


9 


ao 


* These offices are not mentioned in the Rules, being provided 
for by the tradition of the Society. By it the President is elected 
biennially, and the Vice-Presidents are chosen to represent per- 
manently and as fairly as possible the different elements of the 
town and neighbourhood, 
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funds in hand may guide the Committee in their arrange- 
ments for the following winter, as well as guard against 
financial loss. As regards the election of the Committee, 
we have adopted the plan of sending out nomination- 
papers with the notices of the Annual Meeting. These 
are filled in and signed by the Subscribers, who must 
ascertain whether their nominees are willing to stand for 
election. Afterwards a voting-paper with the list of nomin- 
ations is sent out, marked, and returned wzsigned to the 
Secretary the day before the Meeting. This makes more 
work for the Secretary, but it saves time and much weari- 
ness at the Annual Meeting, and is fairer to the Sub- 
scribers than a ballot in the room. With these details I 
should like to mention the tickets devised by my pre- 
decessor, Miss Daie. They are in the form of a perfor- 
ated sheet, with a small ticket for each lecture bearing 
the date and title of the lecture. The slip for the day is 
put into a box at the door, and provides a record of at- 
tendance as well as a memorandum for the owner. Mem- 
bers of Committee are supposed to sell six or more tickets 
for a course, and the ticket-sheets are sent out by the 
Secretary in printed envelopes holding six, and bearing 
the name or number of the seller. The envelope is ruled 
for names and addresses, and when complete is returned 
to the Secretary with the money enclosed. This provides 
a complete record for transfer to the Secretary’s list. 
Members selling as many as twelve course tickets have 
the right, if they claim it, to give, with the sanction of the 
President and Secretary, a free ticket to anyone to whom 
they consider it would bea real boon. The President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary conjointly have also that right. 
Probably in a larger town these privileges would not be 
practicable, but we have rarely if ever found them abused; 
and the help thus given has often been of real value, 
especially in the case of struggling young governesses. 
In all cases the names are kept strictly private. We also 
give free tickets to the Head Master and Mistress of the 
National Schools, and to such of their assistants or pupil- 
teachers as they recommend. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 


Our “students,” properly so called, are, I am sorry to 
say, few in number, but both lecturers’ and examiners’ 
reports almost always speak of the quality of the work as 
good, sometimes as very good. The number entering 
for examination has—though it once reached twenty— 
of late years rarely exceeded ten, and sometimes dropped 
to five; but those who have gained distinction generally 
form half and sometimes more than half of the list, and 
we have never hada failure. The loss of two such able and 
devoted workers as Miss Snowdon and Miss Dale, who 
practically made the Centre, has told heavily on the sup- 
plementary work; and except for a few meetings last 
spring the Students’ Association has during the last year 
or two had to be given up. It will, I hope, be revived 
before long. Mr. Bond in his course on Gothic Archi- 
tecture introduced us to the pleasure and profit of 
Students’ Excursions; with him we made expeditions to 
York, Wakefield, and Kirkstall, and a joint visit, with the 
Ripon students, to Fountains Abbey. After Mr. Wick- 
steed’s course on Dante we made an experiment which 
was both interesting and successful. At the request of 
some students who were deeply interested in the lectures 
and wanted to continue the subject, arrangements were 
made through the Oxford Office to study the Paradiso 
in detail under Mr. Wicksteed’s guidance. Ten of us 
met weekly and sent up to the lecturer our questions and 
difficulties, which he returned with his answers ready for 
our next reading. In this way a small group of students 
completed a year’s work at the Comedy. This plan would 
only be applicable to certain subjects, and should follow, 
not precede, a course of lectures; and even then it would 
depend for its success on the degree of sympathy between 
teacher and students. But, granted these conditions, it 
seems to me a valuable help where students cannot have 
the luxury of courses in sequence. 


Books. 


The “book problem” is of course always with us, and 
we have attacked it in different ways—sometimes by 


buying from the general funds, generally by hiring a 
Summer Library from Oxford for preparatory work, and 
lately by borrowing through the Book Union. In 1891, 
ina moment of enthusiasm, the Committee subscribed 
among themselves a considerable sum—nearly £8—and 
bought a set of books on Shakspeare, the subject of the 
winter’s work. These books, with others added at inter- 
vals, have since, by being lent out, brought in a useful 
little revenue, and are now standing us in good stead for 
our coming course by Dr. Bailey. The chief difficulty in 
the way of the accumulation and proper use of books 
seems to me to be the want of an accessible place in 
which to keep them and of a room in which to read them. 
Some such fied-d-terre seems a necessity as the nucleus 
of a vigorous and active student life ; but such a plan 
means permanent extra expense, and for us is as yet in 
the indefinite future. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE CENTRE. 


This has been chiefly represented by Conversaziones 
given at intervals of two or three years. At these we 
make a point of having one or more good speakers, 
generally from Oxford, and in addition some item 
specially relevant to the current course—either music 
of the period by good amateurs, or a collection of photo- 
graphs, engravings, &c. The guests are received indi- 
vidually, and no effort spared to make the evening as 
much like a private party as possible. Complimentary 
tickets are sent to Local Secretaries and others in the 
neighbourhood who may be interested, and guests from 
a distance are entertained for the night. These gather- 
ings are costly to arrange, and do not always pay ex- 
penses; but they are generally considered a great success, 
and well worth the time and money spent on them. 

In Ilkley, as in other small towns, University Exten- 
sion is the sole representative of higher education. The 
Committee have tried to follow the tradition of the Move- 
ment by the endeavour to work on broad lines and to 
steer clear of cliquishness, to provide for the general 
public the subjects they desire, and at the same time 
to give in an unobtrusive personal way any special 
help needed by individual students who are able and 
willing to take advantage of the opportunities offered to 
them. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SYNDICATE. 


HIS, the twenty-fifth Report of the Syndicate, 
naturally deals with the proceedings of the Con- 
ference held in Cambridge last July. 


“‘ The completion,” states the Report, ‘‘of a quarter of a 
century’s work of the Local Lectures provides an opportunity 
for a survey of the results which have been attained. The 
University will naturally ask itself whether these results justify 
the action which has been taken in the past, and are a sufficient 
reason for larger and more extended action in the future. The 
Syndicate feel no doubt that these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative. 

*¢ The Conference for the purpose of reviewing the twenty-five 
years’ work, which the Syndicate stated in their last Report was 
under their consideration, was held on July 6 and 7. The 
various addresses delivered and papers read at the Conference* 
afforded abundant evidence that the University has reason to be 
proud of the work accomplished. The total number of persons 
who have attended the lectures since the first courses were given 
in 1873 is 221,190, of whom about one-half also attended the 
classes, and about one-sixth did regular paper-work for the lec- 
turers, while the number of terminal certificates awarded has been 
about 30,000. These are the figures of the Cambridge work 
alone; but the other Universities have one by one established 
similar work, and at the present time three great organisations 
in addition to the University of Cambridge are engaged in 
carrying on University Extension Lectures, viz., the University 
of Oxford, the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and Victoria University. These four organisations 
arranged last Session 488 courses of lectures, which were attended 
by not far short of 50,000 persons. The Syndicate desire 


* A full Report has been published, which may be obtained at 
the Cambridge University Press Warehouse, price 6d. 
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specially to draw the attention of Members of the Senate to 
these facts, because the operations of the other bodies have 
necessarily restricted the field of Cambridge activity, rendering 
rapid expansion of the work such as took place in the seventies 
impossible in the nineties.” 

The Report then refers to the subject of technical 
education, and points out that the extension of facilities 
for technical instruction and the widespread growth of 
Technical Institutes open up a fresh field for the applica- 
tion of University Extension principles :— 

“These Institutes, if they provide only strictly technical in- 
struction, will not fully meet the intellectual needs of the commu- 
nity. The addition of teaching in literary, historical, and 
economic subjects would turn Technical Institutes into a form of 
Local College providing the means of a broader and more com- 
prehensive culture. In the Technical and University Extension 
Colleges at Exeter and Colchester this is done.” 

Attention is then drawn to the remarks of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Chancellor of the University, in his 
notable address delivered, at the second Meeting of the 
Conference, upon the organisation of these Colleges, and 
the important service they may render in the training of 
citizens if their scope is widened so as to cover teaching 
in History, Literature and Economics as well as purely 
technical subjects :— 

“Tt was,” says the Report, ‘‘amongst other reasons in the 
hope of securing the adoption of a more comprehensive and 
liberal scheme of study by institutions providing technical in- 
struction that the Syndicate framed the scheme of study for a 
Diploma which was submitted to the Senate in May, but which 
was not accepted.” 

The important question of Superintendent Lecturers is 
then referred to, and Canon Moore Ede’s speech at the 
Conference is quoted as emphasising the need for the 
establishment of these posts. The Syndicate state that 
they have endeavoured to take a step in the direction indi- 
cated by framing the new scheme for Staff Lecturers which 
they adopted last Session, and which they trust will bear 
good fruit. Without additional funds, however, as they 
point out, it will be impossible to do all that is needed. 
In this connection the Syndicate quote the weighty words 
with which the Chancellor concluded his address at the 
Conference, and which were given on page 4 of our last 
issue. 

An acknowledgment is made of the generosity of the 
Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational Trust in offering to 
award annually medals to students whose work for the 
Sessional Certificate in Honours shewed exceptional 
merit ; which offer the Syndicate state that they have 
cordially accepted in the belief that it will prove an 
additional incentive to the more capable students to 
undertake the independent work required for that Cer- 
tificate. 

The Report then concludes as follows :— 

‘“‘The signs referred to in recent Reports that the period of 
depression through which the Movement has been passing since 
1892 is drawing to a close were still more marked during the 
past Session. The number of courses delivered in 1897-98 was 
103, as against 86 in 1896-97. Of these 103 courses of lectures 
36 were pairs of courses in educational sequence making a 
Session’s work of twenty-four lectures, as against 24 courses in 
sequence in the previous Session. Side by side with this im- 
provement in continuity of study there has been a considerable 
extension of the work in small places by means of short courses 
of lectures.” 


Full statistics for the Session are given in an Appendix. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Rise of Democracy. By J. Hortanp Ros, M.A. 
2s. 6d. (Blackie and Son—Victorian Era Series. ) 

John Bright. By C. A. ViNcE, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. (Blackie and Son— 
Victorian Era Series.) 

Mr. Rose has almost squared the circle. fle has devised and 
organised a ‘‘ Series” for which there would seem to be not only 
a genuine popular demand, but a real opening. ‘The several 
volumes which have already appeared have been received with 
marked favour alike by the critics and by the public, and hearty 


congratulations are due to Mr. Rose, who will add, by this 
enterprise, to the laurels he has already gathered in other spheres. 

It is notoriously difficult to see passing events in their true 
historical perspective; and from the point of view of the historical 
student the events of the present century, still more those of the 
present reign, must be ascribed to that category. Still, an 
interim judgment, even if it be liable to subsequent revision, may 
not be without value or instruction. To the younger generation 
the events of the early days of the Victorian era are as truly 
‘*historical” as those of the century; while even their elders may 
be grateful for a number of useful summaries which may at any 
rate refresh the memory. 

And those volumes of this Series which we haye seen are much 
more than summaries. Mr. Rose opens the ball himself with an 
admirable volume on The Rise of Democracy. It contains not 
only a lucid and impartial historical narrative of the transition 
from the ‘‘ Aristocracy ” .of the eighteenth century to the ‘‘ De- 
mocracy” of today, but a collection of well-reasoned and philo- 
sophical essays on the inner meanings of the outward changes, 
and the results which are likely to ensue therefrom. In this, as 
in much else, Mr. Rose’s volume contrasts most happily with the 
arid waste of much of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s more recent work. 
Mr. McCarthy’s view is limited by Westminster. His ‘‘ appre- 
ciations”’ are those of the daily journalist, in whose eyes men 
loom larger than things, and larger in proportion to their con- 
tiguity to St. Stephen’s. Mr. Rose’s point of view is very 
different ; there is in his writing much more of philosophical 
detachment, critical insight, sense of proportion. He is careful, 
too, to note the progress of thought, as well as of legislation, and 
assigns due weight to the influence of Robert Owen, of Bentham, 
and of J. S. Mill. We should like to know his authority for 
describing Burke as ‘‘ formerly the champion of electoral reform ” 
(page 13), and should demur to his confident assertion (page 30) 
as to the representative character of the English Witan ; but 
these are infinitesimal blemishes on a volume conspicuous for 
careful research, scholarly insight, and admirably impartial 
analysis and presentation. 

Mr. Vince’s volume on John Bright is in every respect admir- 
able. It presents a faithful picture of the man, and of the times 
in which he moved. We see the man of heroic moral stature, 
but with his curious, though not inexplicable, intellectual limi- 
tations. In regard to the acute controversies in which Bright 
was from first to last engaged, Mr. Vince is almost too scrupu- 
lously moderate and fair, That he is in general sympathy with 
his *‘ subject” is indeed obvious. Without such sympathy the 
sketch could not have been half so vivid, half so telling, as it 
is. But nowhere is the partisan apparent. The arrangement 
of the book is excellent, and the style scholarly and trenchant 
throughout. 

Bright, despite his powerful advocacy of the cause of Parlia- 
mentary reform on almost Chartist lines, was emphatically repre- 
sentative ot the age of middle-class ascendancy—the transition 
period 1832-1837. His hatred of aristocracy, and all that per- 
tained to the aristocratic system of government, was curiously 
unreasoning and vehement. But, little as he would have relished 
the methods of the eighteenth century, it may be questioned 
whether he would not have mistrusted contemporary tendencies 
even more profoundly. The two inspiring principles of his 
political faith were (i) an uncompromising individualism, and (11) 
a bitter detestation of Imperialism. And he was an Economist to 
the backbone. It may be gravely doubted whether he would 
ever have put his hand to the plough of Parliamentary reform, 
but for the deep-rooted belief that the democracy would be con- 
sistently pacific and consistently economical. Nothing would 
have disgusted him more than the Neo-Imperialism and the 
Neo-Socialism which are so far the most prominent products of 
the extension of the suffrage. But the fact is that, despite the 
glow ofhis moral fervour and the soundness of his political intui- 
tions, his outlook was singularly contracted, and his sense of 
perspective simply non-existent. He never looked back to his 
ancestors, and was therefore incapable, as Burke would have 
told him, of looking forward to posterity. He had a profound 
interest in English foreign policy, but his standpoint was purely 
insular. His view was, as Mr. Vince admirably says, that 
“*the ideas of English Liberalism were good enough not only 
for Ireland but for the whole human race.” This view explains 
much in his career. But, when all is said, John Bright 
was ore of the really great Englishmen of the ~ century. 
Ilis transparent sincerity, his splendid veracity, and his habitual 
deference to the promptings of conscience and the obligations of 
the moral law, will give him an abiding claim to the veneration 
of his countrymen as long as there is any regard for the righteous- 
ness which alone exalteth nations. To those who would probe 
the secrets of his influence and power we can suggest no safer 
guide than Mr. Vince. Within its own limits the book could 
not be improved. 

[Reviews of subsequent volumes of this Series are held over.] 
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N.B.—The Oniversity Authority in connection with which the 
current course of lectures is given ts indicated by the letter 
(O) for Oxford, (C) for Cambridge, (LL) for the London 
Society, and (V) for Victoria, after the name of the Centre. 


Bakewell (O).—The Students’ Association made on Aug- 
ust 6 an excursion to Hartington. The party numbered twenty- 
five, and were conveyed in a four-in-hand char-a-banc, by 
way of Alport and Youlgreave, to Arbor Low, that wonderful so- 
called Druidical Circle, the history of which has yet to a large 
extent to be determined; and here a halt was made for lunch 
and for a thorough inspection of the place and its surround- 
ings. Mr. Vernon R. Cockerton read a carefully prepared 
paper on the various theories of the existence of the Circle 
and adjoining tumuli, which formed the subject of consider- 
able discussion. The claim that this and similar Circles 
are relics of sacrificial altars used by the ancient Druids has 
been disputed, and, although Arbor Low has yet to be 
thoroughly explored, it would appear, from its large size 
and proximity to an old Roman Road, to have been probably 
a huge monument erected by the army of King Arthur to com- 
memorate a notable defeat of the Romans which is known to 
have taken place in this district. At Hartington parish church 
the party were met by the Vicar, the Rev. W. Fyldes, who in 
an exceedingly able manner described the various interesting 
features of this fine old edifice. The name of the parish was, 
he explained, derived from two old Saxon words, signifying the 
enclosure or town of the woodcutters, and evidently had its 
origin at the time when the surrounding district consisted of 
forest land. A curious feature of the church is the large number 
of altars and relics of chapels which remain, showing the import- 
ance which it at one time possessed. The party then proceeded 
to Hartington Old Hall, a former residence of the Batemans, 
where the Steward of the Manor of Hartington, Mr. Herbert 
Brooke-Taylor, most kindly provided tea, and afterwards enter- 
tained them with some instructive remarks on the various forms 
of land-tenure, with special reference to the Manor of Hartington, 
of which the Duke of Devonshire is Lord. The old oak panelling 
and other notable features of this charming residence, which was 
built in 1611, were also examined. The most cordial thanks of 
the students are due to Miss Martin and Mr. Cockerton, the 
jvint Hon. Secretaries of the Association, for the admirable 
manner in which the arrangements for the day were made. 

Banbury (O).—This Centre dates from 1887, since when it has 
gone on quietly, if uneventfully, with its annual course of lectures, 
rising on two occasions to a double course, and always keeping 
clear of debt, a Conversazione being arranged from time to time, 
when the balance was on the wrong side, to put things straight 
again. 

SThis year, however, the work of the Term seems to call for 
special mention, having resulted in the formation of a Students’ 
Association, with a small library and museum of its own, The 
impetus was no doubt given by a course delivered in the spring 
of last year by Mr. Hudson Shaw, and an attempt was made at 
that time to form an Association. This was then unsuccessful, 
but the splendid audience at the opening lecture of Mr. Shaw’s 
course on Zhe Puritan Revolution this year, and the great 
interest shewn, encouraged the Committee to try again. At a 
preliminary meeting it was unanimously decided that an Associa- 
tion should be formed; 30 members gave in their names in the 
room, and the numbers have since increased to nearly 70. The 
Book question was at first a difficulty, as the class numbered qo, 
quite half of whom wrote papers; but the hire of a library from 
Bakewell and a second grant of books from Oxford tided us over 
the course. 

The idea of a reference library of our own emanated from our 
Treasurer. We received gifts of a few volumes to form a nucleus, 
and later on were enabled, by a grant of £16 from the Trustees 
of a Literary and Philosophical Society which existed in the town 
before the days of Extension work, and which—unlike most 
Societies of the kind—left a balance in hand when it died a 
natural death, to procure a substantial number of historical 
works. The next difficulty was that of a room to keep them in, 
and the Governers of our Technical School very kindly gave us 
the use of a small room in the building rent-free until further 
notice. There we have in addition a small museum, containing 
gifts and loans from various friends, as well as a small loan 
collection from South Kensington. On the morning after our 
last lecttre Mr. Hudson Shaw opened the library and museum. 
They are now in full working order and we have every hope that 
students will find them most useful. 

Excursions, of course, form a part of our summer programme ; 
and the important part played by Banbury in the Civil War has 
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given a special appropriateness to our outings in connection with 
the study of the Puritan Revolution. Our first expedition was 
to Broughton Castle, the home of Lord Saye and Sele—the peer 
of that time having been one of the first to refuse the payment of 
ship-money. The room where the Parliamentary leaders met to 
organise their resistance may yet be seen; also the earthworks 
thrown up inthe Park when the Castle was besieged by the King. 
We have also been to Great Tew, the home of Lord Falkland. 
Though no trace of the old house is left, the gardens remain as 
in his time, with the old walls; and the church where he was 
buried stands in the grounds. By the kind invitation of Lady 
Verney, the Association last week visited Claydon House; here 
the interest of the beautiful rooms and fine collection of historical 
portraits was enhanced by the admirable manner in which their 
history was told by our hostess, and the kind hospitality of Sir 
Edmund and Lady Verney will be a pleasant memory for a very 
long time to all who were able to accept it. 

The birth of the Banbury Students’ Association well illustrates 
the policy of striking while the iron is hot. On February 12 a 
meeting was called to consider its formation, and we had then.no 
single book of our own, nor any room where students could meet. 
By April 21 we were able to shew a small museum and a library 
of 300 volumes, with money in hand to buy more, and could 
muster a party of 50 students to go to Great Tew. But wehave 
no apprehension that the interest will decline as rapidly as it 
has grown, for we have built upon the foundation laid by eleven 
years’ steady if unambitious work ; and, although the result of 
last Lent Term, of which we are justly proud, is mainly due, 
both in conception and in execution, to our Treasurer, Mr. 
Potts, no amount of energy on the part of a Committee could 
have achieved it without some enthusiasm in the general body of 
students, and much assistance from outside friends, who have 
given us help and encouragement in various ways. 


Cheltenham (O).—For some years past Mrs. Crawley, of 
Lismore, has been the Secretary of this Centre, and its success 
has been largely due to her indefatigable efforts. Increasing 
demands upon her time, especially in connection with her work 
as a Poor Law Guardian, have now compelled her to relinquish 
the office. To mark their appreciation of her zeal, the Committee 
decided to present her with a testimonial, and this was done a 
few days ago at the residence of Mrs. Mellersh, who succeeds 
her. As one of the oldest members of the Committee, Mr. John 
Sawyer. was asked to make the presentation. In doing so, he 
said that, had an opportunity been given to them, all who had 
attended the lectures would gladly have associated themselves 
with this tribute, but the Committee knew that Mrs. Crawley 
would value it, not for its intrisic worth or the number of its 
subscribers, but as a tangible appraisement of her work by those 
best acquainted with it. One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times was the increasing degree in which ladies of social and 
intellectual standing devoted themselves to the betterment, in the 
fullest sense of the term, of the condition of the people ; and in 
few directions could their efforts be more valuable or more endur- 
ing than in quickening and elevating the intellectual life of the 
tow by bringing it into close touch with the cultured activities 
of the Universities. It was a matter for deep regret that Mrs, 
Crawley had relinquished the post she had so long and so effi- 
ciently held; and, although the members of the Committee gladly 
did what they could to assist, it was patent to all that the burden 
and heat of the day had been borne by their Secretary, Their 
regret, however, was tempered by the knowledge that Mrs. 
Crawley would find ample scope for the exercise of her large 
heart and kindly hand among the needy and distressed, and that 
her active sympathy and valued help would still be available for 
the University Extension Movement. In the name and on behalf 
of the Committee, Mr. Sawyer then asked Mrs. Crawley to accept 
a corner cabinet, of eighteenth century French design. Mrs. 
Crawley expressed her cordial thanks for the gift, and assured 
her friends that, onerous though her work had been, it had been 
greatly lightened by the cordial co-operation of the members of 
the Committee. It was her deep sympathy with education that 
had led her to take the office she was now resigning, and it was a 
joy to her to know that the University Extension Movement had 
come to the town to stay. While sorry to have to relinquish 
work which to her had indeed been a labour of ‘love, it was a 
great pleasure to her to know that the duties she was giving up 
would be admirably discharged by Mrs. Mellersh, who would, 
she was sure, receive the same kindly help from the Committee 
that had been given to her. 


Colchester (C).—Our Annual Meeting took place on Sep- 
tember 27, and was in every way a great success. The Chair 
was taken by our President, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. In 
the course of an extremely able address, Sir Mountstuart made 
some trenchant remarks, Alluding to the hackneyed objection 
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to University Extension, that it leads to the diffusion of super- 
ficial knowledge, he said :—‘‘ With the great majority of subjects 
our acquaintance must perforce be limited. All knowledge, 
however, is good, provided we know exactly how far our know- 
ledge extends, and where we are ‘at the end of our Latin.’ 
The facts that it is most important to know are the large, 
universally acknowledged, patent facts of any subject; and, if 
once curiosity is thoroughly excited, and good guidance is at 
hand, it is not so desperately difficult to know these. I presume 
that a very large number of those who go to University Ex- 
tension lectures go, not with the idea of educating themselves in 
the sense in which a young man educates himself for Medicine 
or the Bar, but simply for the purpose of widening their intel- 
lectual horizon, opening out windows in this or that direction— 
adding, in short, to the number of their pleasures. It is difficult 
to me to see what better they could be doing, if the object 
sought for is really attained; and attained in most cases it surely 
will be.” 

At the close of his speech, Sir Mountstuart distributed the 
certificates for the year’s work, including three Sessional and 
two Vice-Chancellor’s certificates. Then followed a valuable 
address by the Rev. W. Frere, who dealt at some length with 
the difficulty that is found in most Centres, and certainly in 
Colchester, in inducing working-men to attend, In his 
opinion, one reason for this was that British workmen were 
not educated up to it; there was too great a gap between the 
standard of the University Extension lectures and the education 
which they had received, and he believed one of the great 
problems of the present day was to fill up that gap. It could 
be filled up, but it might take a long time. It seemed to him 
that the elementary teachers availed themselves of all oppor- 
tunities of learning more than any other class of the community. 
Elementary education stopped at thirteen or fourteen at the 
outside, and from that time onward the English boy or girl got 
very little chance of education except in night-schools. He did 
not believe they would do any good in all their efforts for 
higher education until they had compulsory continuation schools. 
OF course the expense would be great, and that was what made 
the Government flinch from imposing them. 

A later speaker, commenting on these remarks of Mr. Frere’s, 
said he thought the difficulty with regard to compulsory con- 
tinuation classes would be—Who was going toteachinthem? At 
present the work fell on the elementary school-teachers, and he 
did not think it fair to expect them, at the end of a day’s work, 
to go out and begin another. 


Hull (C).—-The eleventh year’s work of our Students’ Asso- 
ciation was brought to a close on October 7, when the Annual 
Meeting was held, Mr. Ronald Dixon being in the Chair. The 
election of Officers for the present year resulted in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. E. Forty as President, Mr. G. E. Belt, Miss 
Gostick, and Miss Sheckell as Secretaries, and Mr. W. S. 
Parrish as Treasurer. The Secretaries reported that eleven 
meetings had been held in the Michaelmas Term, thirteen in 
the Lent Term, and eight during the summer, the latter being, 
as usual, of a pleasant social character, and held at the homes 
of members and friends of the Association. The subjects dealt 
with were connected with the two courses given by Mr. F. S. 
Boas on The Literature of the Cavaliers and Puritans and 
The Poetry of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron. Thesummer was 
devoted to the study of a selection of Scott’s novels. The work 
done was of a highly satisfactory character, and those who took 
part in the meetings realised the great advantage of mutual inter- 
course between all who are pursuing the same course of study. 
The results of the examinations showed that the great majority 
of the students who obtained distinction were members of 
the Association. In addition to the usual work, the students 
took a most prominent part in the Bazaar held by the Local 
Society at the commencement of the last Michaelmas Term, 
which proved a brilliant success. The ‘‘ Students’ Stall,’? loaded 
with the work of the lady students who had devotedly laboured 
in the good cause all through the summer, realised more money 
than any other, viz.—£60; while the ‘‘ Advertisement Stall” 
organised by the men students also proved a great success. 


Upper Holloway (L).—The Session’s work at this Centre 
was inaugurated by a highly successful Conversazione on Sep- 
tember 23, the only unfortunate circumstance being the enforced 
absence of the lecturer, Mr. Hall Griffin. The suite of rooms 
which constitute the Free Library and its surroundings were 
daintily arranged, and, besides the usual exhibit of educational 
books by the Librarian, Mr. Hall Griffin sent an original and 
highly interesting collection of photographs reminiscent of last 
Term’s course—/z /taly with Robert Browning. The Geo- 
logical Club, now in the fourth year of its existence, was in 
great force, the members exhibiting a number of very interesting 
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evening was spent. 

On Monday, October 3, the first lecture of this Session’s 
course on Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama was delivered 
to an audience of 150, a considerable number cf new members 
being enrolled. This being the first occasion on which the 
Committee have ventured to engage the same lecturer for a 
second year’s work, it is interesting to note that over 100 have 
continued from last Session, and that the Centre starts its sixth 
series of twenty-five lectures with every prospect of success. 
About ten per cent. of the audience are doing paper work. 

Ventnor (O).—On July 23 the General Committee enter- 
tained the students and their friends in the beautiful grounds of 
The Maples, kindly lent by the Misses Giles. The excellent 
band of the Volunteers, under Mr. D’Anna, gave a selection of 
music suited to the occasion. The chief event of the afternoon 
was the distribution of the prizes and certificates gained in the 
examination held in connection with Dr. Fison’s course on 
Electricity. Dr. Sinclair Coghill, the Chairman, thanked the 
Misses Giles for their hospitality that afternoon; and Mrs. Cog- 
hill presented the prizes and certificates, with a few words of 
sympathetic encouragement to each recipient. Miss Nicholson, 
in a letter read by Mr. Colchester, Hon. Sec., expressed her great 
regret that her illness had frustrated all her plans for this occa- 
sion, and testified her unabated interest in the Students’ Associa- 
tion. Miss Amy Giles then read an interesting paper on the 
recent Summer Meeting in London, which was warmly 
acknowledged by Dr. Coghill, who remarked that there was in 
it much of the spirit of Plato. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Publishers in sending books for review will kindly oblige by 
stating the price.) 


From Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. 

The Living Organism. An Introduction to the Problems of Biology. 
By Alfred Earl, M.A. 

St. Luke and St. Paul. Two Volumes.—The Gospel, Epistles, and 
Revelation of St. John. Each Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. es. 6d. each Volume. 
(Modern Reader’s Bible.) 

A Short History of English Literature. By George Saintsbury, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8s. 6d. 

From Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 

Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi. Authorised Translation from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope. With a Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching. By 
Catherine I. Dodd. With an Introduction by Professor W. Rein (Jena). 
4s. 6d. 

From Messrs. A. D. INNES AND Co. 

The Successors of Homer. By W. C. Lawton, Senior Classical Professor 
in the Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 5s. 

From Messrs. METHUEN AND Co, 

Ce) and Social Settlements. Edited by W. Reason, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Carpentry a Joinery. By Frederick C. Webber. With 176 Illustra: 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics. An Elementary Manual for the Use of Students 
in Science and Technical Schools and Classes. By Sidney H. Wells, 
Principal of the Battersea Polytechnic, London. With 75 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 

From the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 4 

The Union of Italy, 1815—1895. By W. J. Stillman. 6s. (Cambridge 
Historical Series.) 

Comus and Lycidas. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 
Appendix, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. (Cambridge Series for Schools 
and Training Colleges.) . 

From Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 

A Story Book for Lesson Time, or A Child’s First English 
Grammar, By Roden Bankes. ts. 

From Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. Lectures delivered in 
Worcester College Hall, Oxford, 1887-8. By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. Two Volumes. 7s. 

From Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON. 

Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare. Ly E. W. Brabrook, 
ee sies Registrar of Friendly Societies. 2s. 6d. (Victorian Era 

eries. 


UNIVERSITY ExTeNsion Book Union.—The Ilon, Secre- 
taries gratefully acknowledge the presentation to the Union by 
Mr. Cecil Warburton of ten copies of Miss E. A. Ormerod’s 
Guide to Methods of Insect Life. 

Miss Elwes, Assistant Secretary of the Arts Section of the 
Southern Bureau, has been obliged, owing to the pressure of 
other work, to resign her position ; all communications, there- 
fore, should for the present be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Miss 
Catharine Punch, Brackendene, Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 
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ORN EO R Ds 


Michaelmas Term, 


ISOS. 


All lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded on 
courses of £2 lectures only.| 


No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. oe iy Half- 
in Course. ; epulle Curae) 
ends. 
+Reading College evening, | 6 | Modern Europe .| E. Jenks, M.A., and | Sep. 27 Oct. 10 
weekly) | J. A. R. Marriort, M.A. 
ap 6 History of Ancient Rome W. G. pe Burcu, M.A,| Th. Oct. 13 | Dec. 22 
1 ee ae. (weekly) ... 24 Philosophy of Plato and ‘Aristotle: > sa Pe en Octer7, Wec.22 
aos As (weekly) .. 24 English History in the 17thCentury) W. M. Cuiips, M.A. ..| M. Oct. 10 | Dec. 19 
As A (weekly) ... 24 English History in the 17th Century as ss ME Oct 7 Dec. 16 
Cheadle (afternoon) ... io 6 Rome in the Middle Ages .| Rev. W. HI. Suaw, M. A.| F. Oct. i Dec. 16 
Cheetham Hill (evening) 6 Rome in the Middle Ages A i's | F. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Edgbaston (afternoon) 6 Rome in the Middle Ages 5 ia pelt doe SEPsi2 ae ECG 
Halifax (evening) ... 6 English Social Reformers... > SS Beeb wOctaG) saDec wns 
Heaton Chapel (evening) . 6 Puritan Revolution FA s ...| M. Oct. 10 | Dec. 19 
Severn St., Birmingham | 6 England in the 18th Century i i -| TntSepa 27m |e Dec 6 
(evening) 
Grimsby (evening) 6 Reformation to Revolution 5 # ea. Ooty Dec 13 
Oldham (evening) ... 6 Rome in the Middle Ages a * | W. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 
Alderley Edge (afternoon)... | 6 Rome in the Middle Ages 5 W. Oct. 12 | Not fixed 
Redditch (evening) .. se 6 English Novelists ... J. A. Re Mz \RRIOT tr, M. A. | W. Oct. 5 | Not fixed 
+Cheltenham (evening) 12 English Novelists ... aS + xa NAIC Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
+Hoddesdon (afternoon) 12 The French Revolution ... BS bs ene Oct: Guim Decins 
Oxford (evening, weekly) 8 The Rise and Progress of the British 8 5 | M, Oct. 17 | Dec. 5 
Colonies 
+Bedford (afternoon) 12 Carlyle and Ruskin : F. S. Boas, M.A. pec Wien @ets 3 Dec. 5 
Canterbury (afternoon) 6 Literature of Cavaliers & Puritans 7 - «of Lb. wepu2o) || Deas 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 RomanticRevival in English Poetry ‘ 5 .|S. Oct. 8 Dec. 17 
+Ryde (afternoon) ... 12 Tennyson and Browning ... a5 + Pen Oct. NOnlli Wee, 15 
Tunbridge Wells(aft. ywkly. ) 10 Browning and Ruskin ne S “KO Cte at Tha ecr a8 
Tunbridge Wells(eve.,wkly. ) 10 Shakespeare an Ti Oct, lL Dec. 13 
t+tHove (evening) 3 12 Tennyson Reve.) G. BatLey, M. A. | F. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Tikley (afternoon, weekly) KE. 12 Shakespeare nB 3 (LL .D.| W. Sep. 26 Dec. 21 
Wakefield (evening)... 6 Tennyson * _ Tulle Ocieng: Dec. 13 
Stafford (afternoon) ... 6 Shakespeare EA An anki oeps 30 Dec. 23 
Altrincham (evening) 6 Shakespeare 5 ‘. nat MheSep.i29)) Deerz2 
Ripon (afternoon) 6 Coleridge and Wordsworth 53 i boa Oct ri seDeeszo 
Ripon (evening) 6 Tennyson .. { .| 3 a T. Oct. 11 | Dec. 20 
tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 Reign of Elizabeth | : | E. L. S. Horse URGH, B. A.| W. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Weymouth (afternoon) : 6 Revolution and Age of Anne * . The Octw6) |) Deesrs 
tKidderminster (afternoon) 12 Renaissance in Italy A : a; W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
+Kidderminster (evening)...| 12 Age of Napoleon ... i A ..| W. Sep. 28 , Dec. 7 
Bolton (afternoon) 358 6 Renaissance Art nf #5 A Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
Bolton (evening) 6 Shakespeare u A, ..| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
t+tBurton (evening) 12 The Age of Napoleon af Be ...| F. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Devizes (evening) 6 French Revolution sp 5 | Lh Octvon| Decs ns 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare — aS Pele Octeey Dec. 16 
+Monton (evening) ... 12 Electricity .. A. H. Fison, D.Sc. | F. Oct. 7 Dec 16 
Bradford (evening) ... ee 6 Problems of Modern Astronomy.. | 5, . ene OctrOmieDecs 15, 
t+tNewport, I.W. (evening)...| 12 Astronomy .. a a - ..| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
+Ventnor (evening) ... se 12 Light, Colour, Sound and Musical 43 i | F. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Notes 
Settle (evening) ee 6 Electricity .. i - Pay W. Oct: 5} Dec,..14 
Bridport (evening) ... se 6 The Electric Current 59 33 .| T. Sep. 27 | Dec. 6 
t+Bournemouth (evening) ... 12 The Electric Current - _ ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Clevedon (evening) . 6 The Life of the Earth Prof. W. J. SOLLAs, D.Sc.,| W.'Oct. 5 | Dee! 14 
Bath (evening) 6 The Life of the Earth 3 LER oul elo gOcta onl Dec. us 
Darlington (evening, weekly) 12 The History of oe Handicraft} C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. .| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 15 
Cirencester (afternoon) 6 Architecture F,. Bonn, M.A, | W. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Dorchester (evening) 6 Architecture As .| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
Leamington (afternoon) 6 Architecture - ee Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
‘ Peterborough (evening) 6 Architecture > | F, Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Oxford (afternoon) ; 6 Architecture «| Thy, Oct. 6.-| Dec. 15 
Tenterden (afternoon) 6 Shakespeare Rk. W, \RWICK Bonp, M.A. | W. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 
Chester (afternoon) ... 6 English Music under the Stuarts.. J. C. Bripce, M.A., Mus. | Tee Octe 1's Dec. 20 
|Newbury (evening) 12 English Statesmen in 18th Century W.M. CHILps, M.A. [Doc.) Th. Oct. 13 |T.Dec.20 
Buckingham (afternoon) 6 Three ‘‘Great” Men: Peter;! Rev. II. Daz, M.A. Th. Oct. 20} Dec. 8 
Frederick ; Napoleon | 
Bury (afternoon) 6 Representative Prose Masters W. G. DE Buren, M.A,...| T. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Ashton-under-Lyne (even. ) 6 Representative Prose Masters a3 * .| T. Oct. 18 | Not fixed 
Brentwood (afternoon) ; 6 Age of Pericles : o x »..| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Haslemere (afternoon) 6 English Colonies in Ametica ee * ee Oet. S01 Dec. 20 
Rochdale (afternoon) 6 The Expansion of England, India Ff Re ely Wie OCtse5 Dec. 14 
Warrington (evening) 6 English History, 1514—1689 3 9 .| W. Oct. 5 | Dec. 14 


+The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Leat Term, 1899, ae these courses will be continued. 
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No. of Course 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Courses. Lecturer beni iad 
: ends. 
Fishponds, Bristol(aftern’n. ) 6 Shakespeare a3 E. ‘DE SELINCOURT, M.A.| W. Oct. 5 | Dec. 7 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 6 Dryden and Pope .. 5 -r .| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
lege (morning) 
Winslow (evening) ... 6 Wordsworth and Coleridge P a ree Lite CE, One eG nny 
Barnsley (evening) ... 6 Rise of Modern England .. G. C. HENpERsoN, B.A.| T. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Darlaston (evening)... 6 The Puritan Revolution ... 43 A .«-| Th. Sep. 29) Dec. 8 
Bradford (evening) ... 6 Democracies, Past, Present & Future nn is weal Wise CUS Dec. 14 
Buxton (evening) 6 The Crusades ; BA Pa ...| W. Sep..28 | Dec. 7 
Hanley (evening) 6 Democracies, Past, Present & Future as - ...| M. Sep. 261) Dec. 5 
St. Helen’s (evening) ns 6 The Puritan Revolution ... - “fs are] Ls SEDs 27 a eco 
Newport, Mon. (evening) .. 6 The Crusades A aa v.«| Lb. Oct) Geos 
Gloucester (evening) 6 The Crusades ; i; BS aleP. Octht Dec. 16 
Malvern (afternoon)... 6 English Essayists ... .| R. AsHe Kine, M.A. ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Malvern (evening) ... 6 Workingmen Inventors and Dis- Ai a .| W. Sep. .28 | Dec. 7 
coverers 
tHove (afternoon)... 12 Architecture : A. MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A:| F. Oct. 14 | Dec. 9 
Aldershot (afternoon) 6 Mediaeval Myths aod Minstrelsy W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A.| T. Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
and Modern Poets 
Shepton Mallet eae 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon 5 . ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Wells (evening) x 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon 5: 6 ...| Th. Sep. 29 | Dec. 8 
Weston-super- -Mare ( (even. ; 6 Europe since the Fall of Napoleon 1 T. Sep. 27) | Decsié 
Harrogate (evening, mec)! 12 English Painters ie a _PHYTHIAN i (DP Sep t27, Dec. 13 
Arnside (afternoon) .. 6 Tudor England . STRIDE, M.A. .| TiSep.i27 2/3 Dees 
Cockermouth (evening) 6 Tudor England ty 9 ..[o0. Sep. 26 | Dees 
Dover (afternoon) ; 6 English Naval History Py ...| W. Oct. 5 Dec. 14 
Folkestone (afternoon) 6 British India 3 A «ol We. Ochs Dec. 14 
Grange (afternoon) 6 British India A - ...| Th-sep:/29 | Deets 
Kendal (afternoon) ... iat 6 The Empire and the Papacy x. 5 ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Kirkby Lonsdale (evening) 6 British India : - a; ...| W. Sep. 28 | Dec. 7 
Maidstone (afternoon) + 6 Tudor England a a ...| Th. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Maidstone (evening) 6 Tudor England > ee ...| Lhe Oct,6 Decors 
tReigate (afternoon).. 12 English Naval History 53 Resi tiemOCtseg, Dec. 16 
Uttoxeter (evening)... 6 Mediaeval England %, 5 ...| EF. Sep. 30° |) Dec: 9 
Lincoln (evening) 6 Elizabethan Literature F Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A.| F. Sep. 30 | Dec. 9 
Cirencester (evening) 6 Agricultural & Horticultural Botany P. Groom, M.A., and A. J.| M. Oct. 3 Dec. 12 
Ewart, D.Sc., Ph. D.,F.L.S. 
tLiverpool Training Coll.| 24 General Geography of the British} A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. ...| F. Oct. 28 |S. Dec. 10 
(Friday even. & Sat. morng. ) Empire 
Slough (afternoon) 6 Tennyson ... Rev. R. BAYNE, M.A __...| Th. Oct. 20} Nov. 24 
+Windsor (afternoon) 12 Architecture : ne Rev. W. MARSHALL, M.A.| Th. Oct. 6 | Dec. 15 
Colwyn Bay (afternoon) 6 The English Constitution. F,. E. Smitu, M.A. ...|. W. Oct. 5 || Dec 14 
Llandudno (evening) 6 “The English Constitution fy - .| W. Oct. 19 | Not fixed 
Chesterfield (evening) 6 The Puritan Revolution ... ; T. Oct. 4 qeDecs13 
Bakewell (evening) ... 6 The Theory of Evolution... A. W. BROWN, B.A. Aasike S.| F. Oct. 7 Dec. 16 
Belper (evening) . 6 Life Histories of Animals % if .| Th. Oct. 6 | Deo. 15 
Matlock (afternoon)... 6 The Theory of Evolution... 3 4 sa st Ockes Dec. 17 
Keswick (evening) ... 6 The Theory of Evolution... 3 . ...| M. Oct. 10 | Dec. 19 
Great Ayton (evening) 6 The Theory of Evolution... 3 A .| T. Oct. 11 | Dec. 20 


+The figures in the second column include lectures to be delivered in the Lent Term, 1899, when these courses will be continued, 


PIONEER AND SINGLE LECTURES. 
No. of 
Centre. _Lectures Subjects of Lectures. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 

Blackley eet f The Empire Oct. 13 

Eccles 538 Queen Elizabeth Rev. W. H. SHaw, M.A. ...4| Oct. 27 

Mossley a || Sir Thomas More [F.R.S. || Nov. 10 

Bakewell # Introductory Prof. E. B. Poutton, M.A., | Sep. 30 

Winton The Time of Elizabeth E. L. S. Horspurcu, B.A. W. Oct. 19, 
Noy. 2, 16 

Cheltenham ... Ideals of Robert Browning G. C. HENDERSON, B.A. Oct. 22° 


The ‘‘ University Extension Journal.”—The Delegates 
desire to draw the attention of Local Secretaries to the new 
arrangements in regard to the Journal. The Delegates will in 
future supply to Local Secretaries packets of not less than a 
dozen copies of the /owrna/ at the rate of 1d. per copy. Carriage 
extra: for 1 doz. copies 4d.; for 2 doz. 5d., &c. Application 
for copies at these special rates must be made to the Secretary 
to the Delegates, University Extension Office, Oxford. Pay- 
ment need not be made on ordering; the amount will be added 
to the terminal account. 

The Delegates suggest that, wherever possible, one shilling 
should be added to the yearly subscription of Students’ Associa- 
tions, in order to cover the cost of a copy of the Jowrnad. 


Pioneer Lectures.—The Delegates are prepared under 
certain conditions to arrange for the delivery of short courses of 
Pioneer lectures. These courses will consist of not less than 
three, and not more than six, lectures. Each lecture will asa 
rule be delivered by a different lecturer, but each course will 
aim at combining unity of idea with diversity of treatment. 

The Delegates require that local Committees shall undertake 
to secure appropriate conditions (similar to those under which 
the lectures of the Gilchrist Trust are given) for the delivery of 
the Pioneer course, and to follow it up, if successful, by a 
systematic course of lectures in the following Session. 

Particulars as to lecturers, subjects, and terms, may be ob. 
tained from the Secretary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 
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Preliminary List. | 


Alt lectures are at fortnightly intervals except where otherwise stated. 


Lent Term, 1899. 


Certificates are awarded on courses of 12 lectures only. 


No. of Course | 
Centre. Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Vito Courde 
in Course. ourse) ends. 
begins. 
Reading College (evening)... 6 Not fixed . JENKs, M.A., and Jan. 9, 16 | Jan. 23 
. “ALR. MarriortT, M.A. 
AB ns (aft., weekly) 6 Age of Louis XIV. fice W. M. CuILps, M. A. 4 Dh: Hebs oy) Mar. 16 
‘rears » (morn.,wkly.)} 24 English History of the 17th Century Af a | M. Jan. 16 
ee tes »  (even., wkly.)| 24 E nglish History of the 17th Century as a i.(-F. Jan. 20 
if on (aft., weekly) 24 Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle} W. G. pe Burcu, M.A....] F. Jan. 20 
Banbury (evening) ... 6 The Age of Anne ... ...| J. A. R. Marriotr, M.A.) T. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
+Hoddesdon (afternoon) 12 The French Revolution : a es Th. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
}+Cheltenham (evening) 12 English Novelists ... He Be Os ne W. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
|+Bedford (afternoon) 12 Matthew Arnold, Danie Gabriel] F. S. Boas, M.A.... M. Jan. 30 | Apr. 10 
Rossetti, and William Morris 
+Ramsgate (afternoon) 12 Byron and Shelley x - .| Sat. Jan. 21} Not fixed 
+tRyde (afternoon) 12 Tennyson and Browning .. G 5 ...{| Th. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
Eastbourne ... (6) Spenser, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson Rev. J.G. BAILEY, M.A. LL.D.| Not fixed 
tHove (evening) . 12 Tennyson ... a * F. Jan. 27. | Apr. 7 
tBournemouth (afternoon)... 12 The Reign of Elizabeth E. L. S. HorspurGu, B.A.| W. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
+Burton-on-Trent (evening) 12 The Age of Napoleon * 3 .| F. Jan. 20 | Not fixed 
Havant (afternoon) . 6 Not fixed a ...| Th. Jan. 26 | Apr. 6 
+Kidderminster (afternoon) 12 Renaissance in Italy Bs . .| W. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
{+Kidderminster (evening)...|. 12 Age of Napoleon ... x Hid ...| W. Jan. 18 | Mar. 29 
+Wimborne (afternoon) 12 Shakespeare * M .os| Fe Jane 270 aeAtpn: 07 
Altrincham (evening) 6 The Electric Current A. H. Fison, D.Sc. .| Th. Jan. 12 | Mar. 23 
t+Bournemouth (evening) 12 The Electric Current ¥ 5 SA jelean.WgreniPApr. Er 
+Monton (evening) ... 12 The Electric Current 0 a a2) Fe. Jan 1g Mar. 24) 
tNewport (I. W.) ( (evening) 12 The Solar System .. : ‘ Es ...| Th. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Ventnor (evening) .. : 12 Sound and Musical Notes. Re es .| F. Jan. 20 | Not fixed 
Welshpool (afternoon) 6 The Solar System ... +e 2 ...| W. Jan. 11 | Mar. 22 
Kettering (evening) 6 Architecture : ced | EF. BonD, M.A., F.G.S_ ...|' Th. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Newbury (evening) 12 English Statesmen ‘in the 18th] W. M. CuLps, M.A. .|T. Jan. 17 | Mar. 28 
Century 
Lincoln (afternoon) ... 6 The Stuart Period.. W. G. pe Burcu, M.A....| W. Jan. 25 | Not fixed 
Abergavenny (afternoon) . 6 Literature of the Age of Anne R. ASHE Kine, M.A. F. Jan. 20 | Not fixed 
Gloucester (evening) 6 English Novelists ... 53 Sn PMN; fens - Apr. 3 
Hereford (afternoon) 6 English Essayists ... of Soctledbead febae, ii Mar. 28 
Hereford (evening) ... 6 Working-men Inventors and Dis. - - .| M. Jan. 6 Mar. 27 
coverers 
Ledbury (afternoon)... 6 Literature of the Age of Anne sh 5 ...| W. Jan. 18 | Mar. 27 
Ledbury (evening) (6) Working-men Inventors and Dis- 5 - |) Leta 076 Wi Mar: 28 
coverers 
Newport (Mon.) ues 6 English Novelists ... f = .| Th. Jan. 19 | Mar. 30 
+Hove (afternoon) br 12 Architecture .| A. MITCHELL, F.R.LB.A| F Jan. 20 | Apr. 14 
Leominster (evening) Not fixed J. E. Puy PHIAN ...|M. Jan. 30 | Apr. Io 
Folkestone (afternoon) 6 The Influence of Geography on} W. K. Strips, M.A .| W. Jan. 25 | Apr. 5 
History 
+Reigate (afternoon)... 12 English Naval History i$ 5 ...| F. Jan. 27 | Apr. 7 
Grimsby (evening) ... 6 Wordsworth Rev. W. Tuckwé 1, M.A.| Not fixed |Not fixed 
tLiverpool Training Coll. 24 General Geography of the British] A. W. ANDREws, M.A. ...| F. Jan. 13 |Sat.Feb.4 
(after. and even., weekly) Empire 
+Windsor (afternoon) 12 Architecture 30 wet Rev. W. MARSHALL, M.A.| Th. Jan. 12 | Mar. 23 


Courses are under arrangement at Bolton, Chester, Corsham, Deal, Duffield, Falmouth, Haslemere, Macclesfield, 


Stroud, Tavistock, and other Centres. 


+ The figures in the second column include the lectures given in the Michaelmas Term, from which these courses are continued. 


i 
Session 1898-99. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


[Subject to 


(1) SYSTEMATIC UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES. 


[Ad lectures are at Weekly intervals unless otherwise stated. Certificates are awarded only tn connection with courses 


of at least twelve lectures. 


gtuen within brackeis after the general title. 


A.—SESSIONAL COURSES. 


Revision. 


In the case of Sessional courses the specific title of the course for the several Terms ts 


No, 
Centre. ye Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technical and Univ. Ext. 
College, Colchester— 

(afternoon) Mich. em | Italian Literature (Dante) ... .| P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A.(Lond.)| F., Sept. 23 
(afternoon) Lent Term 24 Italian Art (Painting) R. E. Fry, M.A. Sa lyEs. 
(evening) Lent Term Italian Art (Painting) oy me os DELS, 
(evening) Mich. Term } P Chemistry 3 Ps Lakr, M zits | Uy Oks 4 
(evening) Lent Term 4 Chemistry es 9 | 
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No. of 
Centre. _Lectures Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
in Course. 
Technicaland Univ. Ext. 
College, Exeter— 
(afternoon) Mich. Term ) | History (England before the Norman Con-| J. H. CLAPHAM, B.A. <i Hey Se Deas 
24 quest) 
(afternoon) Lent Term J History (Makers of Europe) Rev. J. 11. B. MASTERMAN,M.A. 
(evening) Mich. Term | | History (England before the Norman Con. J. Ii. CLapHam, B.A. s-+| F's, wept, 23 
r 24 | quest) 
(evening) Lent Term J | Ilistory (Makers of Europe) hs eee H.B.MASTERMAN,M.A. 
(evening) Mich. Term 5 | Science (The Forces of Nature) .| A. W. CLAYDEN, M.A. ...| W.,Sept. 28 
(evening) 1 Lent Term f 4 Science (to be arranged) ” » 
University Co College, Not- 
tingham— 
(evening) Mich. Term \ The Stuart Period ... .| Rev. J. E. SymMgs, M.A. .| M,, Oct. 17 
(evening) Lent Term ae The Stuart Period ... a5 55 
Leicester— 
(evening) Mich. Term Foreign and Colonial History (The Founda-| J. W. HeapLAm, M.A. F., Sept. 30 
; 5 tion of the German Empire) 
(evening) Lent Term 4 Foreign and Colonial History (The Growth) H. J. Bovp-CarpenTeEr, M.A.| Tu., 
SPR ore of the Colonial Empire) 
outhnport— 
(evening) Mich. Term Literature (Shakespeare) ...| A. H. THompson, B.A. ...| M., Sept. 26 
. ee Lent Term f —f Literature (The Revival of Learning) .| H. J. Boyp-CaRPENTER, M.A.| M., 
ortsmouth— 
(afternoon) Mich. Term ) Science (The Forces of Nature) (Course I)| D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. F., Sept. 23 
(afternoon) Lent Term Jf a Science (The Forces of Nature) (Course IT) on 45 sey 
(evening) Mich. Term \ = Science (The Forces of Nature) (Course I) s 33 .| F., Sept. 23 
P bys sie Sete erm 4} 4 Science (The Forces of Nature) (Course IT) _ “ ol ey 
carporough — 
(evening) Mich. Term Science (The Solar System) ...| H. H. CHAMPION, B.A. .| F., Sept. 30 
Sh ae Lent Term J cy Science (Physiography) .| F. W. KEEBLE, M.A...; | Drakes 
erlela— 
(evening) Mich. Term Literature (Shakespeare) .|G. C. M. Smiru, M.A. «Weg oekre 
(evening) Lent Term J 24 | Literature (Shakespeare) FF a. WS 
B.—TERMINAL COURSES. 
Eastbourne (afternoon) 12 Physical Geography E. J. GARwoop, M.A. .| Th. ,Sept.29 
Aylesbury (evening) 12 Historical Geolo » ” ...| M.,Sept. 26 
Whitby (evening) ... 12 The English in India Ac H. J. Boyp-CarPENTER, M.A.| M., Sept.19 
Bishop Auckland (ev ening) 12 The Growth of the Colonial Empire . sf W., Sept. 28 
Pontefract (evening) at 12 The Growth of the Colonial Empire as; : . Th. ,Sept.22 
*t+Huntingdon (afternoon) ...) 12 History of fase Architecture .| A, H. THompson, B.A.  ...| Th., Oct. 6 
Sunderland (evening) 12 Evolution f- a F. W. KEEBLE, M.A. .| M.,Sept. 26 
Northallerton (evening) 12 Evolution - 7 Tu.,Sept.27 
West Hartlepool (evening) 12 Evolution a Bn W., Sep .28 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (even.)| 12 Animal and Plant Life » » Th.,Sept.29 
Hexham (afternoon)... ae 12 Evolution ... an Th. ,Sept.29 
Plymouth (evening) 12 The Forces of Nature 3 ae Ae CLaypEn, "M.A. .| M.,Sept. 26 
York (afternoon) 12 Select Plays of ei eens .| J. CHURTON Con LINS, M. AN M., Oct. 3 
York (evening) <¥ 12 Shakespeare .. Pe a a cf M., Oct. 3 
Hastings (afternoon) 12 Browning ss ss aS Sr, Geta 
Norwich (morning) .. 12 Dante . ..| Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A.| S., Sept. 24 
*+Tiverton (afternoon) 12 Tennyson and Browning Rev.J.H.B. MASTERMAN,M.A.| Tu., Oct. 11 
Teignmouth (afterno: n) I2 Makers of Europe ... Ae te AS Th. ,Sept,22 
Stoke (afternoon) 12 Tennyson and Browning ; a5 - ‘9 S., Sept. 24 
Clifton (afternoon) 12 Ecclesiastical Gothic Archi.ecture Rev. D. H. S. CRANAGE .| F., Sept. 30 
Brighton (afternoon) 12 Venetian Painting ... Re Ey PRY¥.0MoAs ae val, Meg Oct 
Hull (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers H. Y. OLDHAM, M.A. ssa} Peay, OCH 
Harpenden (afternoon) 12 Injurious Insects C, WARBURTON, M.A. ..| Th.,Sept.22 
St. Alban’s (evening) 12 Animal Life .. Re + a e ...| Th.,Sept.22 
Ipswich (evening) 12 History of English Architecture ... ...| A. H. Tuompson, B.A. ...| F., Sep. 30 
+Great Yarmouth (evening) 12 Problems of Life and Health ...| E. A. PARKYN, M.A.... ..| W., Oct. 26 
+Nuneaton (afiernoon) 12 The English in India ...| H. J. B. CARPENTER, M.A....| W., 
t+Hinckley (evening) 12 The English in India Res Bs Fr Fp swat NGS 
+Market Drayton (after. ya 12 The World’s Great Explorers .| H. Y. OLpHaAM, M.A, eel a 
+Market Drayton (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers a5 An coe} Wee 
+} Wellington (afternoon) 12 The World’s Great Explorers ay) ry; nae bas 
+ Wellington (evening) 12 The World’s Great Explorers A 24s oF AS eet Wee 
tLancaster (evening) 12 Ecclesiastical Gothic Architecture .| Rev. D. H. S. CRANAGE, M.A. 
* Fortnightly. ie Continued in the Lent Term or delivered wholly in the Lent Term, 


Tenmitial Courses are also under arrangement at |Barrow-in-Furness, |Bury St. Edmunds, |Harlestown, tExmouth, 


tShrewsbury, 


tGrantham, tHalstead, 


+Hunstanton, 


+King’s Lynn, tLeek, 


{Saffron Walden, 


+Sudbury, 


+Witham, +Thorney, tDerby, tNewcastle-on-Tyne, tNorwich, tSunderland, +tHastings, tHull, tSidmouth, 
+Plymouth, tSt. Neots, }York, tNorthwich, tTorquay, tWoking. 
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(2) PIONEER LECTURES AND SHORT COURSES. 


[Courses of less than twelve lectures, either weekly or fortnightly.| 


Centre. 


*Crewe (evening)... ut 
*Scarborough (afternoon 
*Boston Spa (afternoon) 
*Liangollen (evening) ... 
*Nuneaton (evening) 
*tHoly well (evening) 


*Mansfield (evening) 
*Braintree (afternoon) ... 
‘Braintree (evening) 
Swaffham (afternoon) 
*Felixstowe (evening) ... 
*Seaton Delaval (evening) 
*Willington (evening) ... 
*Whitley (evening) 

*Filey (evening) 


*Thirsk (evening) 
Driffield (evening) 
Gateshead (evening) 
Ilfracombe (evening) 


.| The Origin of Scenery 


Subject of Course. Lecturer. Day. 
E. J. GARwoop, M.A. ah Lites Oct. Ex 
H. J. Boyp-CARPENTER, M.A.| Tu., Oct. 4 


...| The Great Days of Spain ... 


Makers of British India 


.| Three Centuries of Science Progress 


Recent Advances in Physical Science 
Three Centuries of Progress in Physical 
Science 


...| The English Citizen 

...| The Study of Poetry 

...| The Study of Poetry 3 
.| The Study of Poetry oto 


Movements in Modern Literature... 
Animal and Plant Life 


ee Animal and Plant Life 
.| Animal and Plant Life 


Discoveries in Astronom) 


The Expansion of England 
Development of Modern Music 
Development of Modern Music 


” 9° wee 
BE. B. WALR, B.A. 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. 


F. W. KEEBLE, M.A. 


Aelabn Olin ie) 
Th.,Sept.29 
pits, OC 


i De NOV 3 


.| F.; Sept. 30 


D. M. Panton, B.A. .| W., Oct. 5 

3 “ | Wes Oct. 5 

ae of He rdf Mv toes @ Lorie, (5) 
.| C. F. G. MASTERMAN, B.A....| M., Oct. 10 


SEL gise pia 23 


AG .S RE OCH. LAI 

” ” He Nov. 25 

II. H. CHAMPION, B.A. +] .M., Oct. 18 

...| H. J. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A.| Tu.,Sep. 27 
.| H. H. Cuamption, B.A. sie, Oct. 17 


a os ng a= [Mek Da UN OV! 3 
.| F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. ... 


Barnstaple (evening) 
Bideford (afternoon) 
Retford (evening) 
Thetford (evening) 


Pioneer Lectures 


Blackpool (evening) 


Pioneers of Empire... F., Nov. 4 

Pioneers of Empire... oF an stele CONES 

..| Pioneers of Empire... : » » seal Lids) NOV. 3 

...| Architecture... ie ae 4: ...| A. Hl. THompson, B.A. wal) CL Hoge INOW 

.| Three Centuries of Progress in Physical] E. B. H. Wanpr, B.A. Ali SepelO Yel, O53 
Science 

E. A, PARKYN, M.A. M., Nov. 1 


Rev. Canon Moore Epp, M.A.) M., Dec. 5 
C. WARBURTON, M.A, ...| M., Jan. 9 
M. M. PatTIsOoN Muir, M.A.| M., Jan. 16 
E. J. GARWoop, M.A. ...| M., Feb. 13 
Rev. T. J. LAWRENCE, LL.D,| M., Feb. 27 


* Fortnightly. 


+ Continued in the Lent Term or delivered wholly in the Lent Term. 


Honours Sessional Certificates.—The List of those who 
have obtained the Honours Sessional Certificates for the Session 
1897-98 will be published in the December number of the U7z7- 
versity Extension Journal, 


Lending Library for Students.—This Library, com- 
posed in part of books purchased by the Syndicate, in part of 
books presented by Miss J. E. Kennedy, the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, Messrs. Macmillan and Co,, and others, is in- 
tended for the use of (i) Cambridge Local Lectures Centres, and 
(ii) individual students preparing for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, and others approved by the Syndicate. 
The Library contains all books recommended by the Syndicate 
for the Higher Local Examination and books recommended by 
the University Extension lecturers for their courses. Full in- 
formation can be obtained from the Librarian, Syndicate Build. 
ings, Cambridge. : 


Ill. LONDON. 
Michaelmas Term, 1898. 


(1) Certificate Course Department. 


[Zach course consists of ten weekly lectures, except where 
specified otherwise as of more. The date given is that of 
the opening lecture. Except where otherwise stated, the class 
follows the lecture. The fee first named in each case is 
that ordinarily charged by the Local Committee for a course 
ticket ; the others indicate the reductions made in certain 
cases at their discretion— generally for pupil-teachers, 
artisans, &c. Full particulars on these and all other 
points (for the reduced fees are not in every case given) 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, whose names and 
addresses may be had on application to the SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 

the case of the courses marked [§] there will be no examina- 
tions at the end of the Michaelmas and Lent Terms, but one 
on the whole Session’s work at the end of the Summer Term.) 


= 


th 


Central Courses (Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C.)— 
(1) ({S] Zondon’s Place in English History (Part I.); 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.* 
(2) [{S] Zhe French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Epoch (Part I.); E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct 114. "5s." 


* Tickets at the reduced charge of 2s. 6d. can be obtained (a) 
by teachers, (b) by students who have attended a course of 
lectures at any Centre, other than Gresham College, within the 
past year 77 a kindred subject, an. desire to qualify, or to com- 
plete their qualification, for a Sessional Certificate. 

Any bond fide student wh» is the holder of a ticket for a 


Barnet (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School)—- Wordsworth, 
Colertdge, and Scott ; VW. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 
3-30. Oct. 3. 15s. (two of a family, 20s. ; three, 25s.) 
—10os. 6d.—7s. 6d.—2s. fd. _ 

Battersea (Polytechnic)—(1) Axglish Architecture ; Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. Wednesday, 7.45. Oct. 5. 5s.—4s. 

(2) [S] Zhe Age of the Tudors, the Renaissance, and the 

Reformation (Part I.); C. E. Mallet, B.A. Friday, 8. 
Oct. 7. 5s.—4s. 

Beckenham (Public Hall)—7he Zarth; F.W. Rudler, F.G.S. 
Thursday, 8. Oct. 6, 10s.—5s.—Is. 

Bermondsey (Settlement, Farncombe Street, Jamaica Road)— 
(S] Zhe French Revolution and the Napoleonic Epoch 
(Part I.); E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. Monday, 8.15. 
(OCHRLO: gms: 

Birkbeck Institution (Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.)—(1) The Production and Distribution of Wealth 
(12 lectures) ; G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Friday, 7.30. 
Sept. 30. 5s.—3s. 

(2) Openings for British Trade (Part I.); G. G. 

Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Tuesday, 7.15. Oct. 4. 5s.—3s. 


course of lectures at one of the Society’s Centres for the current 
Term can obtain a ticket for either of these courses, free, or af a 
reduced fee, according to the following conditions :—If the local 
fee is 5s. or upwards, the student is entitled to a free ticket to 
one of the central courses. If the local fee is less than §s., the 
student will be required to pay the difference between that sum 
and 5s. (or, in the case of a teacher, 2s. 6d.). The application, 
made on a form provided for that purpose and to be obtained from 
the Local Secretary of the student’s Centre, must be sent, counter- 
signed by the Local Secretary, and accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope, to the Secretary of the Society, C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A., D.Sc., University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C. 
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Bromley (Parish Room, West Street)—(1) 7he Local History 
of the South-Fastern Counties; H. E. Malden, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 4. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 15s. )— 
3s. gd. (Members receive one ticket for each course.) 

(2) English Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Thursday, 3.20. Oct. 6. 15s. (three of a family, 30s. )— 
7s. 6d. (Members receive one ticket for each course. ) 

Buckhurst Hil! (Hall, Queen’ s Road)— The Literature of the 
Cavaliers ae the Puritans ; F. S. Boas, M.A. Friday, 3. 
Oct. 7. Ios. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.). 


Chelsea (Polytechnic, Manresa Road)—7ennyson; J. Churton 


Collins, M.A. Friday, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.—2s. 6d. 
Chislehurst (Sitka) — Character Studies tn Shakespeare ; 
W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Monday, 3. Oct. 3. 15s.—10s. 


City of London College (White Street, Moorfields, E.C.)— 
(1) The Froduction and Distr ibution of Wealth (12 lec- 
tures); G. Armitage-Smith, M.A. Thursday, 7. Sept. 29. 


Gees. 
(2) The Napoleonic Era; J. H. Rose, M.A. Mon- 
day, 7. Oct. 3. 5s.—3s. 
Croydon—(Old School of Art Room, Public Hall)—7he Hies- 


tory of Italian Painting ; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. Thurs- 
day, 7.45. Oct. 6. 15s.—1os. 6d. 

Eltham (Public Hall) —Makers of Modern England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Part I.); C. E. 
Mallet, B.A. Monday, 8.15 (class at 7.45.) Oct. Io. 
tos. 6d. (three of a family, 25s.)—5s. 

Epsom (Technical Institute)— 7he Renaissance in Italy ; F.1.S. 
Horsburgh, B.A. Tuesday, 2.45. Oct. 11. 10s. 6d. 

Finsbury Park (Woodstock Road Board School)—[§] Com- 
mercial Geography (Part I.); G. G. Chisholm, M.A., 
B.Sc. Wednesday, 8.30 (class at 7.30). Oct. 12. 
6s.— 3s. 

Gresnwick: (St. Alfege Parish Room)—Dazzte’s ‘* Paradiso” ; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 8. Oct. 6. © 5s. 

Hackney (Clapton 1] Modem School, 122, Lower Clapton Road, 

N.E.)—Stedies in Carlyle and Ruskin; F. 8S. Boas, 
i. A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. 5s. 6d. 

Hammersmith (Gymnasium, High School, Weltje Road)— 
Dante; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Monday, 8. Oct. 3. 5s. 

Hampstead (St. Peter’s Lecture Hall, Belsize Square)—7e 
History of Italian Painting; G. P. Gaskell, R.B.A. 
Thursday, 3. Oct. 6. 21s. (three ofa family, 50s.)— 10s. 6d. 

Harrow (The Firs, Byron Hill)—Movels and Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century ; WW. Wall Griffin, B.A. Tuesday, 
3-15. Oct. 11. 15s. (three of a family, 37s. 6d.)—5s. 

Highgate (Literary and Scientific Institution, South Grove)— 
Systematic Chapters in Ancient and Modern Pte 
(Part I.) ; H. E. Malden, M.A. Thursday, 3.15. Oct. 6 
tos. 6d.—7s. 6d.—5s. 

peels (Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road)— 

) (S] Zhe Age of Milton; Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednes- 
oe 3. -Octam2. “5s! 

) [S] The History, Geography, and Industries of the 
British Colonies (Part 1.) 5 Arthur Paul, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 8 (class at 7.30). Oct. 12. 5s.—2s. 6d.—Free. 

Lewisham (Parish Church Hall, Ladywell Road)—Character 
Studies in Shakespeare ; W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Friday, 8. 
Oct. 14. 5s. (Members’ tickets, admitting to courses 
in Michaelmas and Lent Terms, 9s.) 

Marylebone (Central Schools, 64, High Street)—2nglish 
Architecture; Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1I.B.A. Thursday, 8. 
Oct. 6. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Morley College (Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E.)—The History 
of London in Relation to the State (Part I.); Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. 2s. 6d.—Is. 

Northampton Institute (Clerkenwell)—[$] Zhe Ancient 
Architecture of England; F. Bond, M.A., Hon. 
A.R.I.B,A. Tuesday, 8. Oct. 4. 5s. 

North Hackney (Defoe Rooms, Church Street, Stoke New- 
ington)—Some English Prose Literature and Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century; C. E. Mallet, B.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 11. 7s. 6d. (three of a family, 20s.)—5s.—3s. 6d. 

Notting Hill (High School, Norland Square)—Poems of Revolt 
and Reconciliation ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Tuesday, 
4.30. Oct. 4. 10s. 6d.—5s. 

Passmore Edwards Settlement (Tavistock Place, W.C.)— 
(1) A Popular Outline of English Law; W. Blake Odgers, 
LL.D., Q.C. Tuesday, 8.15. Oct. 11. 5s.—Is. 

(2) Tennyson ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednesday, 
8:15. Oct. 12. 21s.—5s. 

People’s Palace (Mile End Road, E.)—7he Eighteenth 
Century and the Expansion of England ; H, E, Malden, 
M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 5. Is, 
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Regent Street Poly techuid: (Polytechnic, Ree Sioa 
(1) Zhe Making and Sharing of Wealth ; A. Milnes, M.A. 
Monday, 8.15. Oct. 10. 5s.—3s.—2s. 

(2) Shakespeare; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Wednes- 
day, 3. Oct. 12, 7s. 6d.—5s. 

Richmond (Presbyterian Hall, Quadrant)—Leaders in Modern 
English Prose (Part I.) ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tues- 
day, 3-30. Oct. 11. 12s. (three of a family, 27s.). 

St. Luke’s (1) (Society of Friends Mission House, Roscoe 
Street, Bunhill Row)—[§] Magnetism and Electricity at 
gies 5 J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Thursday, 8. Oct. 6. 

ree. 
(2) (Vestry Hall, City Road)—[§] Zarly English Social 
Life ; J. H. Rose, M.A. Wednesday, 8. Oct. 12. Free. 

Sidcup (Public Hall)—7he Jtalian Republics (Part I.); 
H. J. Boyd-Carpenter, M.A. Friday, 8.15. Oct. 7. 
tos. (for - Michaelmas and Lent Terms, 17s, 6d.; for 
whole Session, 21s. )—5s. 

Tottenham (Polytechnic, South Tottenham)—Z7he Making of 
the European Nations, 1830-1880; J. H. Rose, M.A. 
Tuesday, 8 (class at 7.30). Oct. 4. 7s. 6d.—5s.—2s. 6d. 

Toynbee (1) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
The Earth and its Luminaries; F. Womack, M.B., 
B.Sc. Monday, 8. Oct. 3. 21s.—5s.—Is. 

(2) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 
Age of Chaucer ; J. Churton Collins, M.A. Tuesday, 8. 
Oct. 4. 2Is.—5s.—Is. 

(3) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)— 7he 
Rights of Englishmen; J.A.Simon, B.A. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 5. 21s.—5s.—Is. 


The 


(4) (Town Hall, Limehouse)—Great English Rulers 
(Part I.); Rev. T. f. Lawrence, LL.D. Wednesday, 8. 
Oct. 5. 58.—Is. 


(5) (Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E.)—7he 
Plant and its Environment (Part I.); A. G. Tansley, 
M.A., F.Z.S. Friday, 8. Oct. 7. 21s.—5s.—Is. 

(6) (St. Stephen’s IIall, East India Road, Poplar)— 
Our Common Minerals; F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. Fri- 
day, 8. Oct. 7. 5s.—6d. 


Upper Holloway (Free Library, Highgate Hill)—[$] Shake- 


speare and the Elizabethan Drama (Part I.); W. Hall 
Griffin, B.A. Monday, 8.30 (class at 7.45). Oct. 3. 
5s.—2s. 6d. 


Wandsworth (Technical Institute)—Character Studies in 
Shakespeare ; W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Saturday, 8. Oct. 8. 
2s. 6d. 


Westbourne Park (Institute, Porchester Road, W. )—(1) Daze; 


P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Wednesday, 3.45. Oct. 5. 
10s. 6d.—1Ios. 

(2) The English Colonies up to 1877; H. J. Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.A. Saturday, 7.30. Oct. 8. 4s.—3s. 


West Ham (1) (Municipal Technical Institute, Romford Road, 
Stratford)—[§] Geographical Exploration and Progress 
(Part I.); A. W. Andrews, M.A., F.R.G.S. Monday, 8. 

Oct. 10. Free. 
(2) (Public Hall, Canning Town)—[§$] Zhe Larth and its 
Luminaries ; F. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Tuesday, 8. 


Oct. 11. Free. 

Woolwich (1) (Town Hall)—[$] Zhe Reformation Age (Part 
I.); W. G. de Burgh, M.A. Monday, 8 Oct. 3. 
3s. 6d.—Is. 


(2) (All Saints’ Mission Hall, Herbert Road, Plum- 


stead)— Dante ; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Thursday, 3.30. 
Oct. 6. 10s. 6d. 

(3) (Town Hall)— Heat ; J. W. Waghorn, D.Sc. Sat- 
urday, 8. Oct. 8. 3s. 6d.—1Is. 


Under the Technical Education Board of the | 
London County Council. 


Deptford (Sayes Court Institute)—AModern Applications of 
Electricity (Part 1); F. Womack, M.B., B.Sc. Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Oct. 6. Free. 

Hammersmith (Town Hall)—7he Chemistry of Air, Fire, 
and Water; Professor V. B. Lewes. Wednesday, 8.30. 
Octh 12s hirec. 

Limehouse (Board School, Thomas Street)— Zhe Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Fri- 
ay shag Gu OCl.S7 ee TEC, 

Northampton Institute (Clerkenwell)—7he Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes. Thurs- 
day, 8.30. Oct. 6. Free. 

Rotherhithe (Town Hall, Lower Road)—Zhe Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water ; Professor V. B. Lewes, Tues- 
day, 8.30. Oct. 4. Free, 
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Under the London School Board. 


[The particulars given under this heading refer to the full Session 

of twenty-five weeks. | 

Chelsea (Pupil-Teachers’ School, William Street, Hammersmith 
Road, W.)—[S] Geographical Exploration and Progress ; 
A. W. Andrews, M.A., F.R.G.S. Thursday, 4. Oct. 6. 
10s.—5s.—F ree. 

Deptford (Pupil-Teachers’ School, Clyde Street, Deptford, 
S.E.)—[S] Commercial Geography ; G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. Thursday, 4. Oct. 6. 10s.—5s.—-Free. 

Hackney (Pupil-Teachers’ School, Tottenham Road, Balls 
Pond Road, N.)—{§] Socéal and Industrial England ; 
J. H. Rose, M.A. Thursday, 3:30, Oct. 6. 10s.—-5s. 
Free. 

Stepney (Pupil-Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, Stepney, E.) 
—(S] Zhe World’s Great Explorers ; H. Yule Oldham, 
M.A. Thursday, 4. Oct. 6. 10s.—5s.—Free. 

Stockwell (Pupil-Teachers’ School, Hackford Road, Stockwell, 
S.W.)—[8] Zhe French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Epoch; E. L, S. Horsburgh, B.A. Monday, 3.30. 
Oct. 10, 10s.—5s.—Free. 


(2) Pioneer or Short Course Department. 


[The lectures are given weekly, but the courses are of various 
lengths. The fee named ts that charged for the whole course. 
The date given ts that of the opening lecture. No examina- 
tions are held nor are certificates awarded in connection with 
these courses. | 


Wimbledon (Lauriston House, Wimbledon Common)—Recen/ 
Astronomical Discovery (6 lectures) ; F. Womack, M.B., 
B.Sc. Tuesday, 3. Noy. 8. 12s. 


Certificates of Continuous Study.—[The Regulations 
for the Certificate of Continuous Study run as follows :— 

““The Certificate of Continuous Study is awarded to any 
student presenting four Sessional Certificates obtained in con- 
secutive years, which satisfy the following conditions : — 

(i.) Three must have been obtained for subjects included in 
Group A and one in Group B, or 
(ii.) three in Group B and one in Group A. 

“The Groups are :—A. Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
Science; B. History, Political Economy, Mental Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. 

“*Students will be permitted to complete the work for the 
Certificate of Continuous Study in three years, if they desire to 
do so, provided the three Certificates in the principal Group are 
taken in successive years. 

‘Students who obtain this Certificate are Ilonorary Members 
of the Society for a period of five years, with enjoyment of all 
the privileges of membership.”’] 

The following awards have been made :— 

ABRAM, ANNIE, for three Sessional Certificates in Group 
B (Greek History, Architecture, and English Litera- 
ture), and one in Group A (Astronomy). 

Harriot, Mary E., for three Sessional Certificates in 
Group B (European History, German Literature, and 
Ancient and Modern History), and one in Group A 
(Geography). 

LIVING, CHARLES, for three Sessional Certificates in Group 
A (Chemistry, Hygiene, and Chemistry), and one in 
Group B (English Literature). 

RANDALL, Harry, for three Sessional Certificates in Group 
B (English History, Colonial History, and English His- 
tory), and one in Group A (Geology). 


Queen’s Scholarship Examination.—Local Secretaries 
are requested to note that henceforth the Education Department 
will accept, in connection with the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion, only such Sessional Certificates as have been awarded after 
an examination held at the end of the full Sessional course of 
twenty-five lectures. 


Cobden Club Prize.—The Cobden Club have again gener- 
ously placed a sum of two guineas and a parcel of the Club 
publications at the disposal of the Council for the Michaelmas 
Term, to be awarded to that student at any Centre taking a 
course in an Economic subject who shall be judged to have 
obtained the highest place in the examination. 


Studentships at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science.—The Governing Body of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science have again offered 
six Studentships for competition this Session among University 
Extension students. The awards will be made by the Council 
of the London Society at the end of the Session to those stu- 


dents who are recommended by the lecturers and examiners in 
Economics and Political Science as most likely to profit by more 
advanced or more specialised work in the subject. Holders of 
these Studentships will be entitled to free admission to the lec- 
tures and classes of the School for one year, renewable for a 
second and a third year if the reports on their diligence are satis- 
factory. Further particulars on this point may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the School, at 10, Adelphi Ter- 
race, W.C. 
The Studentships for the current Session have been awarded 

to the following :— 

Addiscott, James J., Birkbeck Institution. 

Hoare, Herbert A., City of London College. 

Needham, Raymond W. B., Birkbeck Institution. 

Nicholls, Augusta H., Gresham College. 

Perkins, William H., City of London College. 

Reed, Francis J., Birkbeck Institution. 


The Age Limit,—The Council and Universities’ Joint Board 
again desire to remind Local Committees, students, and others 
that the Society’s lectures are not intended for those of school age; 
and, by the Regulations of the Board, lecturers are not required 
to correct the papers of students under 15 years of age, nor are 
such entitled to enter for the examination and obtain Certificates. 


IV. VICTORIA. 
Michaelmas Term, 1898. 


[The figure placed after the title of the course indicates the 
number of lectures of which zt consists. The date is that 
of the first lecture. | 


(1) Long Courses. 


[Examinations are held, and Certificates awarded, on these 
courses. The University Examination tn connection with 
certain courses, extending over etther one or two Sessions, 
and comprising not less than twenty-four lectures, ts accepted 
by the Education Department tn lieu of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination for Pupil-teachers in the corresponding 
subject. | 


*Leeds (1) (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—7he Elizabethan Period, 
24; Prof. A. J. Grant. Tuesdays, weekly (after Christ 
mas, Mondays), 8.40 a.m. Oct. 18. 

(2) (Yorkshire College)—A/z/ton and His Ave, 10; 
Dr. F. W. Moorman, Friday, weekly, 8. Oct. 14. 

(3) (Yorkshire College)— The Teaching of Mathematics, 
20; B. Branford, M.A. Saturday, weekly, 10 a.m. 
Octe 1s. 

*Manchester (Pupil-teachers’ Centre, Aytoun Street)—7he 
Stuarts, 24; Professor Tout. Monday, weekly, 4. 
@cte 17: 

*Oldham (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—7he Age of Milton, 24; 
E. T. Campagnac, M.A. Tuesday, weekly, 7.30. 
(Probable date of commencement, Oct. 18.) 

Rawdon (Baptist Assembly Room)—Gyveek History, 10; Prof. 

J. Grant. Monday, weekly. Oct. 17. 

*Salford (Pupil-teachers’ Centre)—Zhe Stewarts, 24; Prof. 

Tout and Mr. Muir. Thursday, weekly, 5. Oct. 20. 
* Pupil-teachers’ courses. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Ingleby Greenhow (School-room)— Veterinary Sctence, 10; 
Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Friday, weekly, 7. Oct. 21. 

Stamford Bridge (Agricultural Club-room)— Veterinary Sci- 
ence, 10; Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Wednesday, 
weekly, 6.30. Oct. 19. 

Wigglesworth (School-room)— Veterinary Science, 10; Vet- 
erinary Lieut.-Col. Steel. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 17. 


(2) Short Courses. 


[Examinations may be held, but Certificates are not awarded in 
connection with these courses, which consist of from six to 
eight lectures. | 


Batley (Technical School)—Yurns and Fibres, 8; Prof. R. 
Beaumont. Friday, weekly. Oct. 14. 

Bebington (Mayer Hall)—Ve Originsof the British E mpire, 6; 
W. H. Woodward, B.A. Friday, weekly, 8.30. Nov. 4. 

Moston (Simpson Memorial School)—Zife and Times of 
Oliver Cromwell, 6; J. W. Graham, M.A. Friday, 
fortnightly, 8. Oct. 7. 
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Prestwich (Co-operative Ilall and Wesleyan School)— 
Victorian Poets, 6; FE. T. Campagnac, M.A. Monday, 
fortnightly, 8.15. Oct. 3. 


Under the County Councils of the North, East, and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Aldbrough (School-room)—Manures in Relation to Crops, 53 
C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Oct. 18. 
Barmby Moor (School-room)—JZanures in Relation to Crops, 
5; C. F. Archibald. Tuesday, weekly, 7. Nov. 22. 

Burton Leonard (School-room)—Watural and Artificial 
ee 5; C. F. Archibald. Thursday, weekly, 7. 

ct. 20. 

Castle Howard (Grecian Hall)—Syall Farming and Garden- 
ing, 5; RK. W. Haydon. Wednesday, weekly, 7.15- 
Oct. 26. 

Clifton (Place not fixed)—Small Farming, 5; R. W. Haydon. 
Wednesday, weekly, 7.30. Nov. 22. 

Fangfoss (School-room)—Small Farming, 5; R. W. Haydon. 
Monday, weekly, 7. Nov. 21. 

Helperby (Institute)— Veterinary Science, 53 Veterinary 

_ __Lieut.-Col. Steel, (Details not fixed.) 

Kirkburton (Infants’ School-room)—eeding Stuffs,5; R. W. 
Haydon. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Oct. 17. 

Saddleworth (Wesleyan School-room) —Soz/s and Manures, 53 

_ _C. F. Archibald. Thursday, weekly, 7.30. Nov. 24. 

Shipley and Idle (Old Chapel, Idle)—/eeding of Milk Cows, 
5; C. F. Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7.30. ct, 27%. 

Skidby (School-room)— Chemistry of the Farm, 5. Wednesday, 
weekly, 7. Oct. 19. 

Terrington (School-room)—Manures and Manuring,5; R.W. 
Haydon. Tuesday, weekly, 7.15. Oct. 18. 

Warrington Training College—Zyglsh Literature, 63 
Prof. Raleigh. Monday, weekly, 5. Oct. 17. 

Wharncliffe Side (School-room)—Feeding Stuffs, 5; C. F. 
Archibald. Monday, weekly, 7.30. Nov. 21, 

York (Agricultural Club)—Agriceltural Subjects, 5; R. W. 
Haydon, Saturday, weekly, 3. Oct. 22. 


(3) Pioneer Lectures and Courses. 


Pioneer courses will be given at Silsden (6), Glusburn (6), 
Warrington (4). 
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Sessional Certificates. —Certificates have been awarded as 
under in connection with courses of 24 lectures delivered during 
the Session 1897-98. An asterisk denotes distinction. 


MANcHESTER— Zhe Romantic Revival in English Literature ; 
E. T. Campagnac, M.A. 


Kain, Arthur 
Lee, Catherine 
Lindsay, Edith 
Laverty, Ellen 
Lees, Jessie 
Lowe, Mary 
Lindsay, Mary 
McKellen, Jennie 
Marriott, Eleanor 
McGarva, Emily 
% Murgatroyd, Alice 
Matthews, Maud S. 
% Middleton, Florence 
Marsh, Christina 
Moloney, Ellie 
Morrissey, Harriet 
Mills, Charles 


3issell, Annie H. 
Botham, Jane E. 

% Bowtell, Louisa M. 
Breach, Ethel G. 
Browa, Edith 
3rown, Mabel A. 
Brown, Maud 
Chadwick, Margaret 
Chorlton, Ada G. 
Corson, Hilda M. 
Clegg, Florence 
Curphey, Alice M. 
Daniel, Minnie 
Davies, Ellen 
Davies, Esther 
Davies, Henry B. 
Dixon, Beatrice M. 
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Waugh, Elizabeth 
Ward, Harriette 
White, Jane FE. 
Wilson, Maud 

¥% Williamson, Marion 
Whittle, Rosetta 
Wright, Ada 
Waine, Lucy M. 

¥ Walmsley, Sarah E. 


Adkins, Lucy 
Alcock, Winifred 


Atkinson, Muriel J. B. 


% Baskerville, Alice 

% Bennett, Gertrude 

% Berrisford, Eleanor 
Birkby, Lucy 
3ramley, Charles 
Brown, Annis 

% Budgen, Frank 
3utlin, William 
Chamberlain, Victoria 

¥ Clarkson, Frederick 
Cox, Louisa 
Cunliffe, Edith 

¥* Day, Amy 
Derby, Mildred 
Donovan, Kate 
Dutson, Lily 
Eglin, Richard 
Farrand, Jane 

¥% Fell, Mary 
Flynn, Ethel 
Garton, Mary 
Goodman, Annie 
Griffiths, Gertrude E. 
Hall, Mary 
Hawkins, Hannah 
Holden, William 

% Holland, Ruth 
Hollerton, Gertrude 
Hovell, Edith 
Howard, Edith 


SaLForp—Zhe Tudor Period ; Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 


Armstrong, Gertrude 
Armstrong, Mary 
Berry, James 
3irch, Margaret 
Blackwell, Francis 
Blane, Elsie 
Brimelow, Annie 
Brookes, Edith 
3uchan, Mary B. 
Caldwell, William J. 
Campbell, Ada 
Cook, Josephine 
¥Cranwill, Emily 
Crossley, Thomas 
Culligan, Gertrude 
Davies, Alice 
Dyson, Isabel 
Evans, Ellen 
Frawley, Minnie 
Hale, Fanny B. 
Harrison, Maud 
Heseltine, Annie 
Hibbert, Ellen 
Hinchliffe, Fred. 

% Hindshaw, Florence 
Hindshaw, Marcus 
Hodgkiss, Annie 
Hughes, Clarice E. 
Johnson, Annie M. 
Johnson, Henrietta M. 
Jordan, Mary E. 
Kearsley, Esther M. 

¥ Kirk, Frances M. 
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Jordan, Alice 

% Kershaw, Mary 
Lee, Mary 
Leigh, Florence 
Lethem, Agnes 

% Makin, Amelia 
McGrath, Lilian B, 
Mcllwraith, Mary 
Mellodew, May 
Morrison, Albert 
Morrow, Edith 
Moseley, Frederick 
Muggleton, Phoebe 
Newton, Charles V, 
Pearson, Florence 
Pearson, Lily 
Pollitt, Albert 
Ramsden, Charlotte 

% Reid, Mary 
Robinson, Alethea 

% Roe, Harry 
Roper, Florence 
Rowland, Kate 

¥ Schofield, Alice 
Shadwell, Clara 
Shaw, Annie 

¥ Sweaney, Alice 
Sykes, Emily 
‘Taylor, Ada 
Taylor, Maud 

% Torbitt, Minnie 
Trotter, Annie 
Tubb, Alice E. 
Turner, George 
Welch, Mary 
Westall, Ada 
White, Alice 
White, Susan 
Wilson, Bessie 
Worsley, Janet 
Wych, Elizabeth 


Lambert, Ada 
Landless, Adelaide 
McBrearty, Sarah 
McCaughn, Esther 
McDonnell, Mary 
Mickleburgh, Edith 
Mulholland, Florence 
% Munro, John M. 
Norman, Emily E. 
O'Brien, Ellen 
% Ogden, Herbert W. 
% Ollier, Margaret 
Palfreyman, Lily 
Parker, Nellie 
Pask, Charlotte 
Polley, Leonard J. N. 
Rigby, Bertha 
Seddon, Edith 
Shepherd, Ethel 
Smith, Annie 
Smith, Emma 
Stephenson, Clara A. 
Stewart, Charles E. 
Tomlinson, Esther 
¥% Travis, Ada 
Varley, John N, M. 
% Walden, Arthur E. 
Watson, Annie E. 
Waring, Alice E. 
White, Lily 
Wilson, Katie 
Wood, Margaret 


Eardley, Annie 
Enion, Annie 
Evans, Clara 

% Evans, Maude 
Eckersley, William 

% Fletcher, Harriet 
Fryer, Gertrude 
Field, Alice 

% Finch, Margaret 
Gregory, Amy 
Gresswell, Jane 
Hodgson, Annie 
Hemm, Maud B. 
Howarth, Aileen 
Heppenstall, Hilda 
Hoyle, Constance 
Hulme, Agnes 

% Howard, George 
Hammond, Maggie 
Jreland, Eleanor 

Ingham, Hilda 
Isgrove, Eva 
Johnson, Ada F. 

»% Johnston, Isobel 

%* Johnson, Ruth M. 

¥% Jackson, Robert 
Jones, Ernest 
Kitchen, Elsie 


Neale, Florrie 
Neilson, Christina H. 

¥ Owen, Daisy 
Pepper, Ada C. 
Parkin, Nellie 
Patchett, Joseph L. 

¥% Robertson, Jane C. 
Redford, Mabel 
Robinson, James N. 
Robinson, John O. 
Roper, Percy 

¥% Rushworth, Charles 
Sinclair, Winifred 
Stanner, Ellen 
Sharwin, Elizabeth A. 
Stansfield, Adeline 

Stuart, Ethel 
Scott, Jessie 
Toombs, Maud 
Taylor, Mary E. 
Tomkin, Elinor 
Taylor, Jessie 

% Thompson, Mabel 
Walker, Silvester 
Walmsley, Alfred 
Warburton, Herbert 
Webb, Percival 

% Wood, Isaac 


Courses for the Michaelmas Term.—Local Secretaries 
are requested to communicate with the University Secretary at 
the earliest possible date with regard to courses desired for the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms. 


Award of Certificates.—Certificates are only awarded 
after examination on courses of ten or more lectures. A copy of 
the Regulations relating to examinations and certificates will be 
forwarded on application. 


Information relating to Extension Courses may be 
obtained from the Secretary, University Extension Committee. 
The Victoria University, Manchester. It is particularly requested 
that all letters should be addressed ‘‘ The Victoria University, 
Manchester,” and not ‘‘The Owens College.” Information 
with regard to any particular course may as a rule also be ob- 
tained by writing to ‘‘the Secretary of the University Extension 
Lectures Committee,” and addressing the letter to the hall 
where the course is to be delivered, fT Aiptd 
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